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PREFACE. 


The present volume concludes tlio historical, geo¬ 
graphical and statistical account of the Himalayan dis¬ 
tricts of the North-Westorn Provinces in accordance 
with the instructions conveyed in Government Resolution, 
North-Western Provinces, No. 724A., dated 21st April, 
1875, which will be found in the preface to the second 
volume of the Gazetteer. It was there laid down that 
the work should aim at a position differing from and 
somewhat higher than that of an ordinary Gazetteer, 
should he complete in itself and contain an account of all 
matters of interest connected with each district, or a 
reference to them where a detailed description was con¬ 
sidered unnecessary. It was further directed that a 
description and history of each-fiscal sub-division should be 
given, sufficient to place officers new to tlio district charge 
in possession of such general knowledge of the physical 
capabilities of tho tract, its fiscal history and its inhabi¬ 
tants, as may enable them at once to exercise an intelligent 
control over its administration, This extended scheme 
was adopted in view of tho failure of the District Memoirs, 
and was intended to supply their place, merely omitting 
in settlement notices details of a purely executive cha¬ 
racter, such as the reasons for adopting certain classifica¬ 
tions of soils in particular localities, tho details of the 
survey demarcation of boundaries, preparation of records, 
tho adjustment of circle rates and such similar matters. 

The first two volumes contain all mutters affecting the 
entire Ilim&layaa tract in tho North-Western Provinces 
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as a whole. The present volume gives the topographical, 
statistical and other local information for each fiscal 
sub-division and important tract, town or place, in the 
Kwofton, Garhw&l, Tardi, Debra Diin and Jaunsar-Biiwar 
districts. The sections under each notice compress within 
a reasonable compass everything of interest not only in 
the local official records, but in papers that have been 
printed at any time besides the results of much original 
inquiry. The notice of each of the numerous fiscal .sub¬ 
divisions, most of which were recently created and had 
to be carefully defined, contains all that it is necessary 
to know for good administration regarding its fiscal history 
past and present, its physical peculiarities ami the popula¬ 
tion recorded at settlement. Under Summon will he found 
abrief and accurate account of every settlement, and the 
results given are in accord with the statistics recorded in 
the last report on the current settlement. The Jaunsdv- 
Ddwar notice also gives the result of the recent settlement. 
The Delira Dun final settlement report has not boon 
received, so that Mr. Williams 7 Memoir must bo referred 
to for its fiscal history. 


t Iwe to tlituik Sit Henry Ra.msa.y fot assretemM- v.v.d 
advice throughout the work, and especially for the nnuo- 
rials for the notice of the Bhdbar, the administration of 
which has been especially his own work. Mr. Macdonald 
and Mr. Kilvevt have aided in tbo notico of tho Tardi, 
and the former has Mummed the proofs. Mr. ]?, pishor" 
C.S., supplied in great part the notices of Mnssoorie ami 
. ra > a,ld Ma j° r E eade examined the proofs of tho por¬ 
tions relating to Garhwdl whilst passing Ihromdi t,l\o 
|ujs. I would especially here record n,y ohligalWto 
Golonel Garstm for his considerable aid in correoli,,,,. 

U “ tlCeS i; ol ' h »as of the hills towards and beyond the 
snows winch 1 ffas unable to visit and for cm»mw tho 
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proofs of tlie entire Kumaon portion of the volume, in o 
trouble lias been spared, therefore, to make these volumes 
complete and accurate, and this the last with which 
T shall have any connection now passes out for the judg¬ 
ment of my brother officers, who will best be able to 
slate whether it fulfils the conditions above referred to 
or not. 

Calcutta: 1 

February 19,18S6. J ijl E. T. ATKINSON. 
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Adbadri, ft halting*place botween Lohba and KarnprayAg, is 
situate in putli Sill Chandpur of parganah Chandpur in British 
Garhwdl in latitude 30°-9' and longitude 79°-16 / lO" : distant 10 
miles 7 furlongs and 2 poles from Lohba and 10 miles 5 furlongs 
from KarnprayAg. There is an on camping-ground and dlumn&Ma 
(rest-house) hero, The road from Lohba or Gairsen gives off 
a branch there to NArayanbugur on the Pindar river and itself 
crosses the Diwali range (7,963 feet) by the Dnviili-kh&l at an eleva¬ 
tion of 7,010 feet above tho level of the sea. Near the pass are the 
remains of a fort and the ridgo forms the waterparting between the 
RAmgunga and tho Pindar. Tho road thence follows the right bank 
of the BlmrarigAr by tho villages of MAI si and Klieti to Adbadri. 
Tho road is good and passes through beautiful sooner/. On the 
right are tho ICandnl (8,553 foot), SuilidAndn (8,936) and Binfcrtl 
(8,300) poaks, and on the loft the DiwAli (7,963 feet) and Beri 
(5,479) poaks. Just above Adbadri is tho small lake of Beni Tdl, 
where there is a ton-factory. 1 At. Adbadri are tho remruns of sixteen 
tom pies similar to those found at DwArahAt with tho usual Turk’s 
cap ornament. Ono dedicated to BadrinAdyan is still used for 
worship, and tho people say that in a few years’ time the road by 
Josliimath to BadrinAtli will be closed by the mooting of tho oppo¬ 
site hills near the tomplo, and that then this temple will be tile 
objoct of pilgrimage. The other temples, too, are used in a lessor 
dogreo for worship. They are all crowded togother in a space 
of about 42 by 85 feet and vary in height from 6 to 20 feet, 
Tho principal tomplo is distinguished by a raised platform or elm- 
britra in front, roofed in and loading to the small square enclosure 

*Sss Gm. } XI., 781, 

1 
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AGLAIti 


of the usual pyramidal form, within which is the idol itself, The 
solitary occupant of the temple at my visit was a BrnlimachAri fakir 
from Midnapur in Bengal who had taken up his residence thoro 
for some five years. Local tradition hero assigns tho building of the 
temples to Sankara AchArya, the celebrated reformer and Hindu 
philosopher, while in Kuraaon the s<ame stylo of building hearing 
traces of similar antiquity is attributed to the pioty of the Kutyurii 
Bnjas. 

Aglar, a patti of parganah RAmgAr in Kumaon, is bounded on 
the north by pattis Mabry uri BiehliU and ICotauli Tall!; on tho oust 
by Mabry dri Bichhli j on the west by pattis RAmgnr Mall A and 
TallA and on the south by Maliryuri Talli, This ]>alfi comprises 
nineteen villages having an area of 1,825 bids, of which 574. arc 
cnlturable and 1,251 are cultivated (only tliroo irrigated), Tho 
assessment in 1815 was Us. 1,809; in 1820 was Ra. 1,148, and in 
1848 was Bs, 1,122. Tho present assessment amounts to Rjj. 1,522, 
which falls on the total area at 13 annas 4. pics per acre and on tho 
cultivated area at Bs. 1-3-5. The population at tho time of last settle¬ 
ment numbered 2,995 souls, of whom 1,550 were males. It is childly 
inhabited by the Agari caste of minors who giro their name to it. 

Agaspur, a village and halling-placo on tho roulo by Musi from 
Paori to Almora, is situate in patti Chaukot Biehhln, of parganuh PAIi 
in Kumaon in latitude 29°-52 / -15" and longitudo 7i) tJ -13M8 // : 
distant 12 miles 1 furlong 22 poles from Kunjoli mid 12 miles 3 
furlongs 33 poles from MAsi. Tho road from Iu'mjuli on the lull 
bank of tho Packrar-gAdb, a tributary of tho Eaatorn Nyur on (he 
right bank, passes to BuijirAlton tho road from Knimir to HAumagar, 
and here crosses tho Nyar by a hridgo of G2 foot span, thence a 
short level, rise and fall leads to tho asconl to OhyiirkoWihiil or 
pass and tlionce to SarAikhot-klml on the bordors of Kumaon and 
Unrlnval 7 miles 7 furlongs 33 poles. Several streams uvo passed 
on tho way to Jamuri-khAl, whonco a lovol road loads to Agnspur 
Dya, i miles 1 furlong 29 poles. Tho road is a good one throughout 
and is much used by all tho inhabitants of southern Gurhwnl.” 

Aglar, a small river which rises on tho northern declivity of 
the Burknnda peak in latitude 30 o -25'-25" and longitude 78°-20' 
at an elevation of 7,130 feet above tho level of tho aoa in patti 
Dasjyula of parganah Jaunpur in Native GarhwAl, and thencu Hows 
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rapidly to tho westward through a doop and narrow valley, nnd after 
a course of about twenty-throe miles falls into the Jumna on the 
left bank, near the Jauupur fort, in latitude 30°-3G'-55 // and longi¬ 
tude 78°-2'-S0". 

Ajmer, a palti of parganah Ganga Salftn, is bounded on tho east 
by patli Talld Slid of parganah TuM Sal&n, on tho south by 
tho ICotri Ddn and tho Bijnor district, on tho west by tho Udopur 
paths and on tho north by the same pattis and Dhfingu. A road 
from ICoidwura to Srinagar runs just within its eastern boundary, 
passing by Gharokha, Duni and Malniya, at the first of which there 
is a mined bungalow. Othor villages are Mathdna, Kanda, Bull 
ami Utdrclia, connected with tho Kofcdwdra road by a cross path; 
Kaphuldi, Judn-Mivnlyal and Afanjyriri to tho north and Mawakofc 
to tho south, also connected by a path with Kotdwara. Simalna 
lios to tho south-west : thoro is a school at Gum. In 1864 six 
villages wove received from Karaundn. Tho patwfiri of Ajmer usually 
resides in Ghota of patfci Slid Talld and collects the land-revenue 
of that patti also; in 186<1 tho revonue of both aggregated Ks. 2,146. 
Chareklui travellers’ bungalow lios in longitudo 78°-37' and lati- 
tiulo 2<)°-4 r. 

Alaknanda, a river in British Garhwdl, formed by tho junction 
of tlie Dhftuli (western) and Vislmuganga at Vislmupmydg in par- 
gamih Painkluindud At the confluonoo, tho Dhauli has a breadth of 
about thirty-five or forty yaids with a rapid current, and the Vmh- 
nugangu a breadth of twenty-five or forty yards also with a rapid 
current. Tho elevation of tho eon/luonco above tho sea is 4,743 
feet. The united si roam flows south-west to Chamoli, roceiving tho 
Budr, Garur and Pfilfd Galigns and tho Birin or Birnhi-gnngn at 
Birhi. Thonco, in n southorly direction, to Nand pray fig, whoro tho 
Nanddlcini joins it From tho oast in latitude 30 o -19 / -56 / '' mid 
longitudo 79°-21'-29,' / at nn elevation of 2,805 foot above the levol 
of tho sen. Again it turns south-west to Karnpraydg, 45 milos from 
Yislmupraydg, whoro tho Pindar joins it ou tho loft bank in lati¬ 
tude 30°-15'-45" and longitudo 70°-15'-29/ / with an olcvation of 
2,600 foot. Thonco nearly duo west to Budrpmydg, 19 milos, whom 
it rccoivos the Manddldni from the north on tho right bank in latitude 

* tfec Cto*. XL, 202, 307, 321, 317. 
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30°-17'-10' / and longitude 79°-l / -32' / at an elevation of 1,980 foot. 
Turning again now south-west it flows by Sijnagar to Dooprayng, 37 
miles, when it is joined by tho Bhfigirathi from Tihri in latitude 
30°-8 / -45 ff and longitude 78°-38'-56/ y with an elevation of 1,953 
feet, after which it is styled tho Ganges. At one place callod tlio 


Kdkar’s leap from the tradition of a kdkar or barking door having 
jumped across it, the river narrows to about 25 feet and rashes through 
a cut in the rocks which rise at least 500 feet perpendicularly on 
oither Bide, opening out into an immense and deep pool, From 
this point, which is about four miles above lludrprayAg, tho fall is 
not so great and the general appearance is long roach os with short 
rapids until it reaches Deoprayfig. At this place a lingo mass of 
rock appears to have fallen into tho stream, narrowing it to half ils 
proper breadth just before it is joined by tho Bh&girnthi. On tho 
top of this rook some fifty feet above tho river is a rope bridge 
leading from British Garhwal to Deoprayfig, which is in Native Garh- 
wol or Tihri, and so much does the river rise in tho hot wculluir and 


rains .that this bridge is frequently swept away. At tho confliumoo 
the BhSgirathi rushes with great force and rapidity down a sleep 
declivity, roaring and foaming over large rooks scattered over its 
bed. Its breadth is 112 feet and it rises 40 feet during the molting 
of tho snows. The Alaknauda flowing with a smooth imniflloil 
surface gently winds round the point of confluence. It is Ul j' c , ot h, 
breadth and rises 46 feet at tho same period. Tho breadth of tho 
united stream is 240 feet. The Alaknandp abounds willi fish KonU) 
of which are four or fivo feet in length. Tho muhftsor 
1S found weighing up to 80 pounds, and tho dog-fish or adm, 

1 *“'‘ s P eoMS of Gold in small quantities has h mn 

obtained by searching the sands of this river, but tho ronn,novation 
resting (about four annas a day) has been so scanty that Ihosoaroh 
is nearly discontinued. There ate four iron bridges over ll,o 
Alaknauda, a tie-bndgo at Ohnmoli, and iron suspension-bridges at 
Cbhatwa-pipal Eu rpraySg and Jdkhui, one and a half miles bj„w 
Srinagar on tho Almora and Tihri road. The last named is 801 f i 
span from saddle to saddle. Prom Joshimalh downward! tho 
is used for the rafting of timber Tliot'n „ 

SnMecm, Wehliana and cvceha firs on itsTlto™”, ,k ft T/ 
Pipalkoti. Stills* pines 
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valley opposite Nandprayfig, on tho slopes of the Nflgjnu’ hills op¬ 
posite Cbhatwa-pipal at Pokhri and ns fnrns Dhari near Brinngar. 

Almora 1 , fclio head-quarters of the Kmnaon Division in patti 
IChaspurjft of pargannh Bumlimandal of tlio Kumnon district, is 
situate in latitude 29°-37 / -3 // and longitude 79°-40-'20' / , by tlie 
lower road 30 miles from Nnini Tal, 4.6 miles from Kiihulhungij it is 
19 miles from Ranikhot. The town and tlio civil and military 
station are built on a bare saddle-shaped ridge running north-west 
to south-east for about two miles with an elevation varying from 
5,200 to 5,500 feet, The jail stands at about 5,439 feet and the 
church at 5,495 feet abovo the lovel of the sea. Tlio station is con¬ 
nected with the higher ridgos of Simtola and Kalmatiya to the west 
by a col oalled Mount Brown or Himdhunga, 'so called from its 
micaceous rock which shines like a diamond ( hira ) in the morning 
sun. Kalmatiya has an elevation of 6,414 feet above the level of 
the son, and Simtoln an elevation of 6,066 feet. The building 
known as Simtola house lies in latitude 29°-37' , -3 // and longi¬ 
tude 79°-43'-21, // with an elevation of 6,200 feet. A latoral ridge 
called Sifcoli runs westwards from Iliradliunga towards the Kosi 
rivor and exactly faces Almora to the north. The in termed in to 
spaco is crowded with houses and cultivated torrncos and possesses 
a small stream which vises in a spring under Iliradliunga, called 
by the nativos E/ini-dbara and by tho Europeans St. Eonau’s Well. 
On the oast and south tlio Almora hill is bounded by the Suw&i river 
and on tho west by tho Koai, so that it is almost a peninsula con¬ 
nected with tho other hills by tho Kalmatiya ridge. To, tlio south¬ 
west tlio ridge after attaining its highest point of elevation at 
Clmrulckh clips down in a bold and rugged series of masses to the 
point of junction between those two rivers. Tho ascent from tho 
bridgo crossing thoSuw&l and tho Suknni (Gorari)near their junction 
on tho Nuini Ttt road is exceedingly steep and trying, especially in 
tho hot-weather, when tho heat reflected from tlio bare gneiss rooks 
and the whito dust from the road alternately roast and blind the 
traveller. Aftor passing tlio lopor asylum and tho Charalokh bun¬ 
galows a vory pretty Gothic church is reached, orocted under tho 
superintendence of Captain Weller and now under tho ministration 

* Tho imrao is fluid to ho dotivod from tlio Almora or wild aorrol (Jlirnca 
hustaln), which grows in iibuntlauco on tho hill. Tlio Clnuid ItnjiiH nhvoyo called It 
Jtnjnpur in official dominion ta; sec Gaz,, XL, OH, 6B9, C50, 570, 587, 
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of the Naini Ttil chaplain, who visits Almora once a month. Close 
by and around are the residences of the European community and 
For£ Moira, ofcherwise cnllod LAI Handy , and tho parade-ground. Tim 
Kumaon battalion was formerly posted at Hawalbfig in tho valley 
of tho Kosi about five miles north of the present cuntonmonts, but 
that has long been abandoned as a military station and tho JCumaou 
battalion is now represented by tho 3rd Cork 1m regiment, who 
garrison the fort and supply a strong detachment to Pilhorngarh 
under the command of a Native officer and guards to Nairn TYU 
and Ranikhot. 

The sepoys’ lines dip down from tho fort on the north-oast and 
the officers’ houses lie to the west and north. Between those mid I ho 
town is the small Mission chapel with a Grecian portico and inscrip¬ 
tions in raised letters in Hindi. Then commences the town. The prin¬ 
cipal street is paved with atone flags and is about 30 to 50 foal in 
width and about three-quarters of a mile in length, divided into two 
bazars by the old fort and now Mission school, The slope from 
east to west is broken by flights of stone steps which render tho 
street not easily passable for ponies. Tho houses nro from two to 
four stories high and are substantially built of mica-sluto and roofed 
with thin slabs of the same material. Tho uppor stories nro, how¬ 
ever, usually constructed of wood quaintly and profusely curved and 
some bear decorative lamp-rests of deer’s anfclorfl. Tho windows 
are mere apertures for the most part rosombling pigoon-holcN out 
in the wooden panel and closed by a slido. Tho general appear¬ 
ance of the town is compact and clean and tho consorvaney arrange¬ 
ments seem to bo well carried out. Beyond wlioro the novtlwmalorn 
gate was, rises the old fort Almora, in tho enclosure) of which nro 
situated the treasury and civil courts. An engraving of this is given 
by Tieffenthaler in his travels undertaken during tho middle of tho 
last century. Beyond this the top of tho ridgo is somewhat hollow¬ 
ed out and tho space is occupied by a bazar, the office of the 
sub-collector of revenue and the Lala Bazar. Hero also, on tho 
site of the former residenoe of the Rajas of ICumaon, is the now 
Mission school. This school, opened in 1871, is a fine building in 
tho Tuscan style, with a central hall 60 feet by 31 foot and a wing 
on each side containing four spacious class-rooms, The lofty roof 
o the hall ends in a portico supported by massive stone pillars. 
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The entire building is of solid masonry and the pediment and 
frieze have carved inscriptions in English and Hindi* The plan is 
duo to Captain Bimoy, RE,, who also supervised the erection of the 
building. The dispensary is close at hand and then tho road ascends 
towards tho site of the Marohkilali or St. Mark’s tower, a building 
long since pulled down, On both sides of tho town on the north¬ 
western and eastern slopes, the hill side is adorned with very fino 
substantial isolated native houses and also villages ombosomed in 
orchards of ti'm, walnut, chorry, Australian jack and apricot, Tho 
eastern side is less wooded owing to the greater steepness of tho 
mountain face. There are several Hind u temples in Alin ora, but none 
with any pretensions to architectural merit j and there is only one 
mosque. yL 

For a distance of nbout four miles around Almora on every 
sido the hills are absolutely bare, but beyond that distance tho 
mountains are as well timbered as any in the cential parts of tho 
district. Tradition 1ms it that deodivr trees wore once plentiful on 
the north-west face of tho hill, but from the nature of tho soil it is 
improbable that these forests were ovor oxten&ive. The tradition 
regarding tho transfer of tho Chand capital hero also points to 
Almora as being then coverod with timber. Tho oaks on Kalmatiyn 
aro of a stunted growth, and tho pines only attain a respectable size 
on tho northorn aspect of the range. Deod&rs grow well when 
plan tod and many of the old houses are built of tho wood of this 
troo, which would so fur bear out the tradition. 

Sixty degrees is about tho animal average temperature of tho 
air. In tho hot weather, from May to 1st July, the climate of 
Almora, though at that season from 15 to 20 degrees cooler than 
^ in the neighbouring plains, approaches to 

" a tropical typo. Pankhas and tattis, how¬ 

ever, are not required, and tho thormomoter (excopfc for a fow hours 
on some hoL days before rain) can bo kept down in a closed houso 
to 71°. Whenever it oxcoods 86° in an outside sliadod verandah, 
rain or a thundor-storm may bo expected, which sometimes at once 
reduces tho temperature to 62°. In the rains 72° may bo consi¬ 
dered tho average Lomporaturo, and at that season, which is very 
pleasant at Almora, though not cold and requiring fires as at 
Simla and Mussoorie, tho range of tho temperature is rarely 2°. 
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Midnight and midday in a cool room allow tho tlierinojnotnr, in 
July and August, often for days together, at 72° or 78°. Outside 
in the shade the range rarely exceeds 10°. In win tor, snow 
falls occasionally, but rarely lies beyond a few hours on tho 
ground. Different years display different phonomona in regard to 
this matter: for instance, on December 11th, 1841, snow covered 
the ground at the level of the ICosi and Smv&l rivers (0,700 foot)) 
on December 31st, 1842, rain fell for hours, yet tho Gugur range 
at 7,500 feet above the sea was without a partiolo of snow, Snow 
is most frequent in February, taking a number of yours. October 
and November are beautiful clear cold months, and most of tlio fruit 
trees then lose their leaves. Mnroh and April aro gonorally mark¬ 
ed by thunder-storms, but in all tho sum mo r months, till tho regu¬ 
lar monsoon rain falls, a thick atmospherical hazo prevails which 
obscures all the viow. This haze, howover, is common to tho wholo 
lulls and is as dense near the snows as at Almom. Tho towns-pooplo 
of Almora are for the most part very healthy, and tho state of 
health in tho cantonments, where, sometimes, tho sepoys suffer 
considerably, especially during their first seasoning to tho climate, in 
no criterion of that of the town. Fever and dysontary soom to bo tho 
prevailing fatal diseases among the natives; and colic is often 
rapidly fatal, especially in the fruit mid vegolablo season. Tho had 
fever of the typhoid form ( mahdmari ) has not occurred at Almom. 

At Almora in the rains, wild hemps, nettles, thistles, worm¬ 
wood, Mirabilis jalapa (marvel of Porn), mint, clhatura, amt wild 
balsam, &c., spring up and produce a rank vegetation, but it is loss 
grown over than most other hills, owing to tho dryness and filial- 
lowness of the soil above the solid rock. Maddon 1 has given a full 
account of the botany of Almora which 1ms been incorporated in 
a previous volume 8 . Micaceous schists of four different kinds ac¬ 
cording to their degrees of hardnoss and crystalline character, ami 
according to the greater or less proportion of quartz, is the rock at 
Almora. On tho descending ridge to tho Suwtil and Kosi on tho 
south-east and south-west points, a great out-burstof grunito prevails 
which is connected with the eruptions of tho same rook in an oaslorly 
and westerly direction at Kainflr, Dwara, Dol, Dovi-Dluira and 
Champ&wat, always at a distance of about 40 miles from tho plains. 

1 j. A. S, Bon, i 1848. ’ Vol. Xi> GazotUior. 
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The decomposition of tho feldspar causes tlio characteristic boulder- 
looking masses on tho hills. Some of tho granite however is compact 
and beautiful, especially near the gneiss strata out of which it is 
erupted, and the graphic variety is singularly so. Some of the mica 
slato strata and quartz veins show signs of great disturbance, as tlio 
Almoru ridge approaches these granitic developments—and tho hill 
sides in this direction (tho south-west and the south-east) are un¬ 
commonly barren, rugged, and, to a fastidious eye, ugly. 

Alinora is peculiarly fitted as a resort for consumptive patients, 
but for other invalids tho temperature is too high during May and 
Juno and does not give sufficient coolness to those who seek an 
invigorating climate after exposure to the heat of the plains ; this, 
too, is enhanced by tho almost total absence of shade. The supply 
of water is of an unusually good quality; springs abound on 
cifchor side of tho ridge within 300 foot of tho crest and most of 
them within 150 feet of tho top. That near the tank is direotly 
on the crosl of tho ridge. In tho hotter months somo of the 
springs dry up or give a scanty supply, but taking tho wliolo hill 
and putting aside the conventional distribution of the wells among 
tho difforont castes, tho general supply of water is noarly always 
sufficient for all purposes. A covered reservoir with a spout is tho 
form usually given to theso wolls. All tho springs rise in mica slate or 
quart v.oso veins which are numerous, nnd although on tho Kalmatiya 
ridge traces of iron and graphite aroobsorvublo, ferruginous matter 
has not hitherto boon detected in the Almora wafcors. Thoy are 
always cool and refreshing to tho baste. Tn addition to tho springs 
a ncvov-Cailing supply of water is obtained by two aqueducts from 
Sim tola. Almora is connooled with llAnikhol by a now cart-road 
constructed in 1872-73 and a brtdlo-road by Haw&lbftg up tho 
valley of tlio Nand Kosi, and thence by Tullu Itydni to tho eastern 
spur of tho Ednikhot ridge, whence it is 
Ilc ' u! ' again noarly lovol to tho dak bungalow, 19' 

miles from Almora. Tlio road by Dwdmhdt to Qarhw&l follows the 
samo route to within nine miles of Hdnikhet, then on to Bhainskhofc, 
wlioro thorn is a bungalow (see Biiaj NSKltEi'). Tho liaijwUb and Nand- 
praydg road follows tho Kosi valley from Ilnwdlbdg to Somoswnr, 
whovo tlioro is a bungalow, 18 milos from Almora, The llngoswar 
road proceeds by Tukula, wboro thoro is an oncampiug-grouud 12 

2 
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miles from Almora ; the road is winding aud high, lying along; Ui« 
upper rid go of tlio hills with one stoop descent to TAlcula. A unwind 
road passes by Binsar to Biigeswar. To tlio east rouda load by Bumiwu 
Naula bungalow, 16 miles from Almora to FUhomgnrh, anil by 
Devi Dhtira to Lolwgbfit. Naim Till is ronchod by Hi urn on tlio 
upper road 8 miles from Almora mid thonco lliinigtir bungalow 
10 miles and Naim Tftl 13 miles j by tlio lowor road, which in ex¬ 
ceedingly hot and feverish, during and after the rains the Khaima 
bungalow is 18 miles from Almora and Naim Tfil, 12 mih’H from 
Khaima. Tlio latter half of tlio lower mito eonsisls of a sleep 
ascent along the western slopos of tlio Lariya Kiinln ridgo to (lm 
St. Loo gorge ovorlooldng the iuko. 


In 1872, the total native population numbered 5,884 souls din- 
ropuintioE tributod as follows Christians, 85 ; Hin¬ 

dus, 3,1)72 ; Muhammadans, 755, and Duma, 
1,121. The ironsmiths (11-1), earpontors (251), masons (255), pot¬ 
ters (111), inochis (73) and tolis or oilmen (20) tiro all Dorns, a low 
caste ol Hindus. There were 745 Josliis, 195 Pants, ami 1,4.04 
other Brahmans. The Ban iyas numbering 7 97, and tho Sonars 254, 
represented the trading Glasses. Those figuros include women ami 
children and represented 170 castes and trades. Of tlio above, 
4,B11 souls lived within municipal limits. Tho population of llm 
municipality in 1831 was 4,813, of whom 2,264 wore fonmlen, and 
at the same timo the population of cantonments was 920, of whom 
2C>4 were females. Tho population of tho town during the sumo 
year, including Municipality, Cantonments, and Civil Slulion, wiw 
7,390 (2,867 females), comprising 6,323 (2,451 fomah-n) Hindus j 
*66 (317 females) Mimhnfms, and 209 (103 females) Oliiiiliiiim 
and others. In September, 1880, tho total figurnwn 7,124. Tho 
mn hall ns or wards of the town aro Laclihmoswav, Karnriyii-Uiolii. 
Kapina, Calh, Chauns&r, Guraui-ldiola, Ohampammla, Kholl.n, 
Deunpokhar Chhipaltharha, Thapaliya, Clmugfinpfitlia, JoshUlu.lu, 

11 f t° h 0hal i £lll! i&i n . Siumerkofc, IWya-udiyAr, rokbli- 

t "f 1 / 111 '- J 3’”> ehInaltAn. Dhawim,],, Tiutu-ru, 

Sl'h t M D ' ln t', NA '- kll0l “> Oh,;,!-!.-],,,!,! 

mu t; ^ ,r n, A : k htah » Na “» ia - ^,^,1,, «„»»,- 

T" S ‘ “ nla> 'Amlo.m „„,1 Jllmlii. 
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wards is equivalent to tlio ‘ tola* and ‘ptni of the towns of the 
plains. Tho nainos sufficiently explain their origin and are derived 
from tho caste or trade of tho occupiers or founders or from some 
remavkablo person or object. 

Thero are several good shops at which European supplies onn 
ho procured, blit- no largo market, and but little trado sinco the 
BhAbar marts at Kliladhungi, RAmnagar, Barmdoo, and Haldwani 
and the bazars at RAnikhot and Naiui Tfil have cotno into 
existence. The municipality was fonnod in 1864, but tho income 
is only about Its. 5,GOO per annum. The receipts of tho Almora 
Cantonment fund amounted to Rg. 308 during 1882-83 and the 
oxpondituro to about tho same. Tho greater portion of the grain 
used is brought on ponies from the Bhabar, whilst the produce of 
tho upper pargnnahs is disposed of to the B hotly as. Wood for 
local consumption is brought in from distances varying from six 
to eight miles ohiofly by women, who hove, as at Naini TAl, form 
tho chief portion of tlio cooly population. 

Amongst the local institutions are a station library, reading-room 
and mcqucl-court, and a native debating society and library establish¬ 
ed in 1870 by form or pupils of tho Mission School, who have a 
library, printing pross, and a fortnightly newspaper of their own. 
There is also a branch of the London Mission here anti at ll&ni- 
khefc, and of tho American Mission at Naini TAL and Pdori in 
Gurhwdl. Schools have been oponod at PUhoragarh, GhampAwnt, 
and Gangoli Hat, and tho character of the instruction given is 
shown by tlio bucocss of tho pupils at tho usual examinations and 
their appointment to posts of considerable value in the public 
service. Tho leper asylum is anothor of tlio oharitnblo organisa¬ 
tions of Almora well worthy of extended support. In 1881 it 
contained 114 inmates, of whom (59 woro Christians. These 
coino from all parts of tho hills, including NopAl, The asylum pos¬ 
sesses a neat row of barracks and a protty little church, at which 
divine sorvico is porfomiod every day. 

Tho history of Almora has alrondy been told in the history of 
Kumuon. Tho real reason for the abandonment of Champ Awab 
was doubtless its distaneo from tho recently conquered and far 
move valuable possessions to tho wash Madden notices the legend 



that Kalyfin CJliancl wna hunting in the forest which thou covered 
the site of A]morn when a hnro ohasod into a thicket liociuno d 
tiger, which was considered so good an onion that Iho lidja forth* 
with selected the spot as tlio sito of Ilia future rosidonoo and pro- 
misad that whoever dared to hunt any of his men should mum 
discover that ho had tigers to deal with. At Sitoli close hy 
Almora was fought the dociaivo battle which ended in tlio eosaioit 
of tho whole division to tlio British in 1815. Si non then Almora 
has more than regained its former proatigo us the hoad-quurtor/j of 
the Civil administration. 

Ambarij a village in tlio western Dun, on tlio road from Halid-' 
rnnpur to Chakrdta, oloso to the Jumna 26 miles from Debra. It 
is tho site of a tea-plantation and has a Public Works bungalow. 

Amsofc> ft village in tho Dobra Diiu district, lios in ktitudn 
30°-22'-45", and longitudo 77°-43 / -42 // , ut an olovation of 3,13!hS 
feet above the level of tho sea, Tho uppor markstono of Iho (h'oufc 
Trigonometrical Survey station is situated on tho highest point 
of the same range as Dhoiwdla. Timli is tlio nearest village, lining 
about three miles to the north-oast. This hoigbt wftB deduced 
trigonometrically. 

Annfield, a village in tho western Drill, two mi Ion from tho 
Jumna. It is the site of a tea-plantation and an agricultural colony 
of Native Christians established hy iho Itovd, T. Wood side in 1H5P 
and now a flourishing settlement, solf-supporting and containing 
a church and school. 

Asan, a river of the western Dun, rises in tho ravines near Ifar- 
hanswnla to the west of the Holland and Dolira road ut an eleva¬ 
tion of over 2,000 feet and after a north-westerly course of about 
2G miles tells into tho Jumna below Rdjghdl. This stream reoniveu 
no tributaries except mountain torrents from tlio Himalaya on Urn 
north and tho Biwdliks on the south, and is only noticeable as 
being the main drainage channel of the wostern Dim. 

Asarori, a police out-post in the western Dun at tlio northern 
foot of the Mohand pass on the Dehra and Holland road. 

Asi, apatti of parganali Kdli Knmaon in Kuinaon, is bounded on 
the north by patfci Chdlsij on the oast by Pharka and BipU j on Urn 
south by Talk Pdlbelon and on tho west hy Malli and Tnllj Him. 
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This paiti was separated' from Asi-Oluilsi or Oh&lisi at the recent 
settlement. The principal villages are Gum, Garhsfivi, Huuli, Jan- 
Mrhi and Poti. 

The assessable area comprises 2,695 bins, of which 1,002 are 
culturablo and 1,693 aro cultivated (156 irrigated). The land- 
rovonuo gave Its. 484 in 1815, Its. 785 in 1820, Its, 1,148 in 
1843, and now is assossod at Rs, 2,091, which falls on the whole 
area at lie. 0-12-5 and on tlie cultivation at Re. 1-3-9 per acre. 
The population at settlement numbered 1,947 males and 1,638 
females. Throe villages wore received from Pdlbelon and one from 
Sipli at tho recent settlement, Tlio villages aro numerous and 
highly cultivated and on tlie higher ranges produce good crops 
of hemp, 

Askot Malla> the upper patti of parganab Ashot in Kumaon, 
is bounded on tlie north by pattis Goriphat and Tallfi D&rrciA $ on 
tho west by patti Dindiliftt of parganah Sira j on the east and 
south-east by tho Kali river, which separates it from Nepal, and on 
tho south hy TaHii Askofc. This patti was separated from Askot 
at tlio reoont settlement. For its statistics see Askot TauX In 
connection with this patti, however, mention may be made of the 
Jtyjis tlio ban~manus or wild mon of the woods as they have been 
called, who inhabit tlio forests of Olihipula. Askot is said to havo 
had originally eighty forts, and hence tho nnmo. Tho first of those 
was OhainpAclml or Lnkhanpm* Kol, noar which aro tho remains of 
tlio old town of BagrihlU. Tho Xlajbhrs aro Katyuris and held 
sway over tlio BhoLiya valloys from JuhAr to Bydns, subject to the 
Baika Rajas of Doti. On OlmmpAclial there is a temple to Mah&doo 
whore offerings arc made to tho sylvan doilies by tho Rujbiiv, and 
on OhhipnJft. or Nnjurkot thoro is a groat cave at which a fair is 
held ovory year, also a dry pond hold sacred to the deity of tho hill. 

Tlio gh/ifc boro is the only direct communication with lower 
Kumaon for Dharcliula, Kola, ClmudAns, Dfirmfi. and By4ns, 1 

Askot Talla, a patti of pargnnuh Askot in Kumaon, is bounded 
on tho north by the Mallii patti of the same parganah ; on the 
■west by tlio Athbisi Mai 14 and Mrabisi pattis of parganah Sira; 
on tho south by tho KharAyafc and Kharkdes pattis of Shor, and 
» See furfclior Gtw,, XI., 806, 449, 465, 494, 527, 631. 
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on tho oast by tho K&k rivov, which separates it from Nopfil. 
The Bagrildit, Channa and Shangli gdrtt or strcuniH How ouatwnrdH 
into tho Kali nearly pnrtillol to each other. Dnotlii ia siLuiil.od n(, 
the confluence of tho Inst with tho Kali j Dlniwnlisnru at tho 
month of the Ohnrmn and BagriMt on its own stream. Thu road 
from Lolraghftt vid Shot - to DArmA passes through tho Weal urn 
corner of tho patti and has tho \illagos of Mithdla, Mnlnlm, Ilium 
and Jetkgaon on it. To the south-east of Ulmu, Bitrilokh rises to a 
height of 6,031 feet, and between it and Bngrilmt llio country slopes 
down and is more open and ocoupiod with villages Hko Slu'uikoL Tho 
valloys of both tho Charinn and Shangli are highly cultivated. Tho 
MalM and TallA pattis woro sopamlod at tho last sottlonmnt and 
together compriso the tract on tho right, bank of the Kali south of 
Chaudana and north of the Dhvaj peak, Tho junction of tho Umi 
■with the KAli takes place immediately Wow the fine ridge on which 
Askot itself is built Tho portion along the river ia very low ami 
marked by a highly tropical vogetation, Tho slopes sli etching 
down from the high southern hills and tho Askot ridgo itself uro 
open and healthy and tho position of tho traot is favourable for |J,o 
sale of its products to the Blioliyns, largo parties of whom winter 
within its bordors. In n military point of view tho ridgo of Askot 
may be considered the key to tho Dtirnm and ByAn.s passes, for i},o 
only practicable way to thorn is along Uio hud of tho Kali, 

MalU Askot comprises one was to and IB inhabited villages and 
Talld Askot three waste and 124 inhabited villages j the sUilisUcH of 
both may be shown thus 


Area in U $ ia . 
Cultivated. 

3 It'd 

O ^ <U t/ 


Assessment in uui'Ki'H. I I’uhmai'ion. 


£42 d 

g Si 


Askot Malld , 
Aakot 'ralli 


„ 1,215 173 ^3!) Jj02 ] fi6 !J03 ,,, 

” 2,973 51C 1,404 1,052 ti'M, G03 GGO 


2,143 


514 1, {)({!( «t<| | 

2,070 imw 
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Tho tonuro of land in Askot is unique in Kumnon, it being the 

..., , , , . only pargnnali wlioro the form of right in 

Tuinlin Aalcofc. . ' n ° 

land known ns zamindAvi exists in these 

hills. This has boon hold for many generations by a family con¬ 
nected with tho old Knty hri Rajas and who bear tho affix Pill a to 
tlioir names and Imvo tho title RAjbAr. Some account of thorn has 
already been given in the history of Kumaon, 1 and hero wo have 
only to deal with tho fiscal history of the ostato. Tho R&jbdr had 
enjoyed tho revenues of Askol for many generations until nt 
length they foil undor tlio rulo of tho Chanda, who, however, left 
tho RAjbAr in possession, meroly oxaefcing an annual nazarana or fine 
in token of supremney. The total of this due at the period of the 
Gorkliali conquest amounted to Rs. 400 por annum and wns gradually 
increased by them to Rs. 2,000, at which sum it stood at the 
British occupation. 2 This sum, though it probably equalled tho 
full amount which could liavo been demanded from the whole 
parguuah on u regular assessment, was never settled as such, but 
continued to bo fixed in ono item undor tho namo lanka } n term 
equivalent to nazardna , and at our earliest settlement a fixed siun 
was accepted at a reduced rato. Willi a viow to tho permanence 
of tho rdj t if had been an invariably family custom that only the 
oldosL son should succeed to tho inhoritanco, whilst tho junior 
monikers of tho family morgod in tho body of landholders. Dur¬ 
ing the Gforfciniii occupation this ruio was infringed upon and 
dissensions arising on tho death of tho RiijbAr led to the suc¬ 
cessive appointments of Uudraput and Mali end rapid, tho brother 
and son of tho doconsod RAjbiir, according as each outbid tho other 
for the favour of the local Gorkliali commander. At tho first 
Hotllomonl made by the British Govommont. both these persons 
wora admitted in tho engagement and lease for the pargnnali. 
This leaso differed from tho former ongagomonts in that it specified 
the villages by namo and distributed tho lump assessment amongst 
them. This apportionment of tho Siato demand was, however, 
drawn out wholly on tho jiulgmoiifc of tho Raj bins thomsolves, 
without uny reference to tho opinions of tho villago landholders. 
Tho sumo byslom was pursued at tho second sottlemont, and at 
tho third tho only dillbronco was that tho name of RudrnpAI was 
1 tiiw., XL, 305, -155, -JAM, 501, &o, 1 Truill, Juno SOtli,^ 821. 
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omitted from the engagement paper with his own cm mil, in 
pursuance of some private arrangement between him uml Muhi n- 
drapftl. This circumstance led to subsequent divisions between 
these persons and terminated in n suit in court instituted by 
Rudrapal i the result of this was a deoroo in favour of the plaintiff fur 
the Rajb&ri of one-third of the purgannh as ilstood at the formation 
of the first triennial settlement. Accordingly this division was 
carried into effect by arbitration and throo leases were granted ; liio 
first to MahendrapfU, for Ilia share or two-thirds, the second lu 
Rudrapdl for one-third, and tho last to Mahondi'iipiU for the newly- 
cultivated villages rocluimod through his moans within the preced¬ 
ing three years and which wore not included by tho court in (ho 
adjudged division. Claims woro at tlio same time preferred by 
other members of tho family to specific sliaros in tho Hajbiiri, hut 
as none of these claimants appeared to huvo ever been admitted 
during tho former or last Government to tho ongugommit for any 
of tho rights or privileges of the Rnjhftrb thoir demands on the 
ground of local usage wore dismissed, 


The smaller share oamo down by regular succession to i!mm 
brothers—Pirthi, Sarabjlt, and Mohkam, In 18112, Mr. Tiaill 
allowed a separate engagement for tho lnnd-rovomio of IMpiyn 
and its twenty-four hamlets to Mohkam Singh, while Downl ami jf.-i 
eighty-three hamlets remained in tho loaso of the Kiijbriri, Uc- 
coiving a sanction never before accordod by custom or Ineul law, 
these now landlords as distinguished from landholders tried their 


now rights by gotting deeply into dobt, witli the result that they 
fell into tho hands of tho Alinora usurers and were brought into 
the civil courts. They resisted in their own stupid way. Mohican 1 
Singh fled for refuge to his relatives in Doti, but Pirthi Singh wan 
seized and remained for some time in tho civil jail at Almoru. 

he upshot of this litigation was that thoir estate was mild in 
satisfaction of decrees of tho civil court in 18dH, mid the principal 
ere itor, one Krishna Saydl, bccamo the purchaser. Tho elder 
brother of the purchaser, Kira Lai Sayal, had, previously in tho 
course of the litigation, mysteriously disappeared and foul play on 
he part of the debtors and their friends was suspected. The'new 
Element was then made with Krishna Saydl at the former 
ovenue, Re. 273, but it fared as badly with him ns will! his brother, 
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for on proceeding lo take possession ho was murdered by the sons 
of Pirthi Singh and Mohkam Singh, who again fled for protection 
to llioir relatives in Doti, The lioir of Krishna Say ill was a 
minor, and with the consonfc of the Oommissiopor the estate was 
for somo time mnnnged by tho Rdjb/ir, who accounted for the pro¬ 
ceeds. During this time opportunity was taken to exmnino into 
tho resources of each village and tho condition of tho cultivators, 
and it was found tlmt a great portion of tho actual tillers of the 
soil wero immigrants from Doti. Tho estimated valno of tho out¬ 
turn was Us, 3G4 with sir land and customary dues called sdg-pdt 
or clolordhek and extraordinary dues known as Uka-hhet , such as 
personal sorvico in carrying loads and litters. Tho right to the 
llfyMn has always boon hold to depend upon tho will of tho 
paramount power and immemorial usago lias sanctioned the rule 
that so long as tlio RGjbGr provides in a suitablo manner for the 
dependants of his own house, ho is entitled to all the profits of the 
cstato and is unfettered in the modo and amount of distribution, 
In 1847 tho property was again sold in satisfaction of a deoroo of 
court, and this timo the purchnsor was Tulamm Sdh, tho treasurer 
of tho Ahnora colloctornto. Ho found means to obtain possession in 
tho following year, but RGjbar Pushkar P61 repurchased his rights 
in 1855 and is now tho zaminddv of all Askol, which ho holds on tho 
eamo terms, i&, ho may increase fcho cultivation to his own profit and 
make such airangeinanls as ho may think advantageous fov tho 
taluka, but ho cannot interfere with tho permanent tenants’ posses¬ 
sions rccordod in tho villago papors. 

Aswalayun, a patti of pnrganah BGrahsynn, lies in tho south¬ 
east cornor of that pargauah between the right bank of the 
wcBtorn Nyiu’ and tho united NyArs. Tho soil is rich and tho . 
population is industrious but very litigious. Tho principal villagog, 
most of which are good, aro Nagar, whoro thoro is a school, 
Hhalgnon, Snmon, SumJgaon, Ohami Salcnoli, Mirohwara, Sula 
and Kugsa. Tho name is derived from the AswGl ensto, who 
inhabit tho palti. Nagar lies in longiludo 78°-30 / and latitude 
29°~5 < J'. In 1804, sovon villages wero transferred to ManyArsyun, 
The patwuri usunlly rosidos at DAngi in Mcuiy&rsyun and collects 
tho land-rovenuo of both patfcis, which in 1864 from all sources 
amounted lo Its, 2,431. 
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Athaguli, a patti of parganah Bnralnnaiulnl in TCunirton, i.s 
divided into two, tlio Walk and Falla paltig. Tim former oocupioa 
tlio loft bank of tlie Gagas river in that portion of ila com bo vrlunro 
it in crossed by tlio Rnnikhot and Dwiirn road and ox tends from 
R&nikhet to tlio rivor, Tlio latter occupies tho corroaponiUii^ 
portion of the right bank. Tlio principal places in llio Walla patti 
are:—Kdnikhofc, Badhan, Buguna, Clmuluniij Rugaurlin, Jlmlorhi 
and Wolna, and in the Palin patti nro Airnri, Biinsiilu-soi'a, Bhot, 
Bhnndargaon, Chyfili, Dhunkhulgaon and Ubhyfui anil Aror, in built 
of which lost tluwc aro acliook TIiq patwari usually roaulofl nl 
Bagwiili-Pokhar. Tlio statistics of tlio kvo pallia may be shown 
thug:— 


AtSapj;(jli 
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Tlio assessment per aero on tlio total assessable area in tho first 
amounted to Bo. 1-2-8 and in tho soeond to Ii 0 .0-13-1 j and *m culti¬ 
vation in tho first to Bo. 1 -5-3 and in the soeond to Bo. 1-0-3, AhemL 
110 Msis aro hold as gunth and muijl wortli nearly a rupee nor 
Mai, 1 


Athbisi Malla, a patti of parganah Strain Knraaon, isbmmdml 
on the north by DiudllnVt; on tlio south by patti IVmdiiai; 0 u <], 0 
west by Talk Athbisi and on tho east by Talk A shot. The upper 
valley of tho Charin-g(ir, a tributary of tho Kali, drain* U.o patti 
Lhe principal villages arc Durlokh, Ilanchila and m»riia Th ‘ 

klnliofifiQ nf +L/\ rp.ii.. . . " 1 ••'UO 
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Somo 1-3 Jfcsz's arc hold free of laud-tax. The revenue fulls at 
Ho. 1-10-8 per aero on tho total assessable area in tlio Mnlla patfci 
and at Ro. 1-1-5 per aero In tho Talla patli: the rato on culliva- 
tion is Rs. 2-2-9 and Ro. 1-11-5 per aero rcspoctivoly. The pat- 
wiiri usually resides at Nankuri. 

Athbisi Talla, a patfci of tho Sira pargahah in ICuinnon, is 
bounded on tho west by Mali ) on tho oast by Athbiai Mai la J 
on tho south by Bumbisi and on the north by pattis Mali and. 
DindUuU of tho samo parganah. Tho southern portion of tho 
pntti is drained by a tributary of tho Rfunganga, crossed near its 
contluoilco with tho Itfimgangn by tho Thai road at tho village of 
Mohfini. Tho otlior principal villages nro Bunga-Bora, Limn-Blldt 
and Soru-Saunali At tho extromo south-eastorn boundary of this 
paid tho Lori peak rises to ft height of 7,7G3 foot. One vihago 
was transferred to DhidfhAfc and three to Mali at the rocont settle¬ 
ment. Tho separate sir or private holding of tlio ltftni regnant of tho 
former Malla dynasty lioro was known as Atlibisi, whilst Barabisi 
formed the military assignment. 

Athgaon, a patti of parganah Gangoli in Itum a on, is bounded 
on tho north by tlio Bliadrnpati-gdr, which separates it from Kant- 
oyfir; on tho west and south-west by tlio Sarju riverj on the south 
and south-onst by patti Bol and on tho oast by patti Barfum of tho 
name parganah. Tlio principal villfigoa aro Ohak-Bora, Cliaunda, 
Nudoli, Pokhri and Bankattl on the JJhndrapati. Tlio road from 
Almora to Askot passes through tho noiThorn part of tlio patti and 
that to Pithoragarh just below its sou thorn boundary. 

In tlio north-west tlio poaks of Vti,suki-Kag and Gauri-dovi 
attain a height of 6,889 and 5,889 foot respectively, yot are clothed 
with cultivation to the summit. To tho oast thoro is loss cultivable 
ground and hero tho poaks avorago about 5,d00 foot. The assess¬ 
able aroa comprises 3,492 blm } of which 1,708 aro oultuvable and 
1,783 aro cultivated (480 irrigated). Tlio land-tax at tho conquest 
amounted to 11s. 237; in 1820 to Its, 319; in 1843 to Rs. 51G, and 
is now Its. 2,101, which falls on tho whole assessable area at 
Ro. 0-9-8 per acto and on tho cultivation at Re. 1-2-10 per aerb. 
Tho rovonuo-lTeo area amounts to 242 bi$i$ and 1,285 bisis aro held 
ih fea-simplo. Tho population at tho thno of sotlloment numbered 
3,256 souls, of whom 1,74.0 wero nmlos, Twonty-ono villages \feft} 
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received fromBarAon and 37 from Bel, whilst five we MnM 
to Kamaydr at the recent settlement. The pnlwan usually wndua 
at Chain tola and there is a school at CtonAi. 

Ayarpatlm, a mountain vising to tho south of the Nuint TAl 
lake, in Intitudo 29°-23'-2" and longitmlo 79°-2»'-20/' of which 
tho northern penlc has an elevation of 7,639 W sllmV0 Uo 
of tho sea. This mountain dorivos its namo from Urn presence nt 
tho 1 aa# or Andromeda ovalijolia, a tree giving a vm\\ vvhUo 
flower in the ruins rosomhlmg a 'lily of tho valley.’ Tho ymnfi 
leaves are poisonous for sheep and goats, who seem however to ho 
very fond of it. AyhrpiUha is also mentioned in tho notice of 

Waini Tfil. ^ 

Bachhansyun, a patti of pnrgamih Downlgurh in British Garli- 
■wnl.is bounded on tho north by tho Ganges, whioli sopitmLoH it from 
Tihri on tho south by patti Kandfirsytin ; on tho oast !>y tho anmo 
patti, and on the west by patti Oliulnnsyfin. This patti was ionum! 
from Downlgarh in 1804. Tho patwtiri usually roaidcut in Nawu*m, 
collects the revenue of Patti Chnlansyiin also; both aggregating 
Ra. 2,147 from revenue and saddhart and Rs. 42 from rovonila-fruo 
grants, with a total population in 1864 of 4,195 souls. This put.li 
comprises tho valley of tho Bach ban-gad li, in which nro silimlud 
tho villages of Bfimsa, Nawfm, Bnrsnri, Dlmnkot ami Dun guru, 
whom thoro is an iron mino, Un worked copper mines exist at 
Pipnli, Daugava and Tilnl Tauna, 

Badalpnr, a patti of pnrgannh Talln Snlun, was divided into 
two pattis at tho settlement in 1864 known rospoulivoly us tlm 
Mulla or upper and tho Talln or low of-. They lie together to the 
south of tho Eastern JNyAr rivor and nro houndod on tho wont by 
pattis Itauriya and Sila ; on tho oust by pattis KolagAr, Iriyukot 
and PainuD, and on tho south by Uio Palli Dun. Tho road from 
Paori to KotdwAra runs through a small portion of llio north-went 
corner of tho Mallft Patti. Tho chiof villages arc Sinaia with 
iron mines, Klmvkholi, Kota, Toli, wliero thoro is a school, and 
Byftli. In tho Talla Patti arc Matliiytili, Asankhot, llfiuiAkoflora 
and hlaraurn. The drainage of tho northern portion (Iqwb into 
tho Nyftr j and of the Talln Patti into tho ltfungangn. Thu 
Maudhftl stream rises in tho latter tract near PaiuwAJguon. In 
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1804 tho villagos io the norlli of tlio N) fir wero transferred lo 
tho neighbouring patlis, Gawdna Talln to IColngfir, Hahnii to 
Gurtirsyun, and twelve villages to Maudrtrsydn, while ICandni was 
added to tho Mall a path from Khfitali and Negiydna from Bijlot 
to tho Ttilla palti. Tho census statistics aro as follows for both 
Pattis: in 1841, 3,457 souls; 1853, G,927 ; and 1858, 7,009. 
Tho patwdri of Badalpiu* Malta usually resides in Toll and collects 
tho land-rovenuo of Kuuriya Walla also, which in 18G4 aggregated 
11s. 2,507; tho patwfiri of Sila Mai In collects tho revenue 
of Badidpur Talla. Badiiu lios in longitudo 78°-49' -40* and 
latitudo 23 0 -51/. 

Badhan, a parganah of tlio Garhw61 district, contains six patfcia 
or sub-divisions, each of which is separately noticod, viz,: —Khansar, 
XCapin’, Knmkot, NandAlc, Pindarwiir and Pindnrpftr. Bndhfin is 
bounded on the north by Painkhaiida and Dasoli; on tho east and 
south by Kumaon, and on tho wosfc by Chandpur and Nagpur. Tho 
assessment of tho laud-revenue has been as follows :— 


1815. 

1816. 

1817. 

1820. 

1823. 

1828. 

1833. 
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IlB. 

118. 

lie. 

IlB. 
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Ea. 
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Ha, Eb. 

0,671 

4,250 

4,357 

8,781 
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6,821 
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0,788 7,300 


Tho records of tho ourront settlement show that tliero were 
tlion (1861) 225 ostatos comprising 374 villagos and containing a 
total assessable nron amounting to 8,875 acres, of which 7,361 were 
cultivated. The mill-rent yieldod Rs, 665 and the land-tax Rs, 7,366, 
of which Rs. 303 wore alienated in gtinth and mudfi, the wholo fall- 1 
ing at Re. 0-13-3 per nore on tho total assosaablo area and at 
Bo. 1-1-0 por aero on tho cultivation* The population in 1841 
numbered 9,824 souls, of whom 4,310 were femnlos; iu 1853, 15,541 
(7,631 foinalos); in 1858, 16,880 (8,131 females); in 1872, 21,454 
(30,606 females) and in 1881, 25,692 (12,839 females). Mr, Batten 
has tho following remarks on this parganah :— 

Parganah Badhan or Bad Ikngarb is divided into two portions by 
tho Pindar rivor. Patti Pindarpi'ir reaches to, the very base of tho 
snowy rango and has some five villages within a short horizontal dis¬ 
tance of some of the highost peaks near tho sources of tlio Kailganga 
and Rand&kini rivers. The best villages are not found iu tlio valloy 
of the Pindar; and considering tlio facilities for irrigation affforded 
by nature, it is romarkablo how Yory little talaon or lowland occurs 
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under tlia liend of irrigated. The finest villages are fclioso oithor siUnited, 
like Kob, on high upland noar tho forests, but, possessing « largo 
Blmie of flat or easily sloping land or pIncod,liko W^un, very near tho 
regions of otornal snow, but surroundod by good pnsLuroH enjoying 
a bracing climate, and inhabited by an onlorprising null .Uliotiya* 
like race of trafficking peoplo. Thoro are not many ihukdiiv* in 
Bftdb/in, but those that oxist aro chiefly descendants of persons to 
whom military assignments of land woro given under tho former Gov¬ 
ernments. Occupant saminddn' aro gonorally tho doscomlmi Is of those 
whom tho ihokd&s inducod to settle on their grants of lmul: oil this 
account the latter are somotimos found recorded by tho villagers them¬ 
selves ns proprietors of tho soil, evon whero not the slightest posses¬ 
sion, or air cultivation on tho part of tho (hokdih'S j exists ; but in most 
instances the occupants claim tho nominal proprietorship, although 
they are willing to pay tho customary duos called by them some¬ 
times molilcdna , somotimos nazardnn, somotimos hah mwhuhhi ami 
sometimes, indeed generally, hah thofoldri to the saydna nr thahddv. 
As, however, these duos are very small, and us no rout in addition 
to their quotas of revenue is taken from tho occupants, it is really it 
matter of little consoquonco whethor from ignorance, or four, or 
from a hope of throwing tho responsibility of vovenuo payment on 
tho more powerful mombors of tho eormmmily in ease of any I'uturn 
hardship, tho people havo rcoordod tho thokddn and their brollmm 
as shareholders ; or whothor undor a suspicion of probable usurpa¬ 
tion or exaction, or a knowlodgo of thoir own rights, tho people 
havo insisted on thoir own proprietary tonuro, 

Tho BndMn Eajptit or Khasiya, ia, in gonornl, a plain, sim[do- 
minded character 5 and though in this pnrgunuh thoro burn boon 


two or three instances of oxcessivo litigation among tho broth rim 
of tho ihokddri families, and on the subjoct of somo of I ho lurgor 
yadhiinsbips, still tho people on ilio wholo aro morn HCqnuiiiUul 
with the barter prico of salt at Nlti and of tho monoy price of wheat 
and rice at Almorn, than with tho thooroticnl Lemnos of (boir 
land—on which subject they, as well as tho Bhotiyns noli, i m fre¬ 
quently referred tho Bottloment officer to thoir wives for infor¬ 


mation. Sheep and goats aro oxtonsivoly kopt for th 0 .Bliotiya 

i ncrc and elsewhere, unless oxprea«ly mentioned I„ connection with il,« 
tenure cM zminddn, tho word tamUuldr, in ncconlnnoo with lilil usni® ll i.Sm 
to represent tho actual occupant of the Intul or landholder, K • 1,1 UBCtl 
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traders of Wili and Man a. Tlie rocks in this parganah aro similar 
to thoso in Puinkhanda, except that there is a greater proportion of 
lime-stono, -which formation charactorises some of the high-peaked- 
mountains south of the Pindar rivor. Iron oro is not unfrequent 
and is hero and thoro worked for local wants. 

Badrinath, a peak in parganali Mall a Puinkhanda of British 
Garliwtil, also a village, temple and oolloction of rest-houses on the 
route from Srinagar to tiio MYma pass, 25 miles south of tho latter and 
55 north-east of the form or. Tho village is situate on tho right bank 
of tho Vishnugtinga, a feodor of tho Alaknanda, in the middle of a 
valley about four milos long amlono broad and is equidistant from 
two lofty mountains, the War and Wardynna Par bat, one rising to 
tho oust and tho other to tho west. Tho bank on ■which it stands 
is sloping, that opposite is holder, its brow boing on n level with tho 
top of tho temple of Badrinath or Badrindriiyan, an incarnation of 
Vishnu, situate in tho highest part of tho villago and rising ha- 
twoon forty and fifty foot from tho gvoiyid. The temple lies in 
north latitude 30 o -4I<'-29" and oast longitude 7D°-3S'1 /5 ', at an 
olevntion of 10,281 feet abovo tho lovol of tho son. Tho name is said 
to ho derived from tho sacred ‘ badari * orjujubo, which however, does 
not grow horo. Maddon suggests tho spiny Uippophae salicifolia or 
n derivation from ‘bhadra* ‘fortunate/ ‘ auspicious’ i hut thoro is little 
doubt thul tho derivation from the jujube is correct. Tho building 
odd to have been orooled sonic 800 yours ago by Sankara Aclmrya 
is of conical form with a small oupola covered with plates of 
coppor mid surmounted by a gilded ball and spire, The original 
establishment is roportod to bo of vory groat antiquity; the pre¬ 
sent tomplo has howovor a modern appoarnneo, several former or.os 
having boon over whelmed by avalanches and an onrthquako hav¬ 
ing shaken the present oroolion so seriously as to render necessary 
an almost ontiro restoration. The body of it is constructed of flat 
stones, over which is a coat of fmo plaster which, while adding to 
ils neatness, detracts from tho appoaranoo of antiquity. A short dis¬ 
tance bolow Lho tomplo is tlio Xaptu kund, a tank about thirty foot 
square and covered with a roof of plunks sup- 
0 sinil,f<s ‘ ported on wooden posts, It is supplied from 

a thermal spring by means of a subterraneous communication ter¬ 
minated by a spout in tho form of a dragon’s head. A thick smoko 
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or gtoain of a strong sulphurous smoll is sent forth hy tho water, 
which is so hot as to bo aearooly ondurablo to tho touch until tho 
temperature is reduced hy tho ndmixlaro of cold water IVotn au- 
other spring. In this mannor a bath is formed in which tho soxos 
bathe indiscriminately. Tho ablution accompanied by duo adora¬ 
tion of tho idol and liberal foos to tho ationdant Brahmans is con* 
Bidered bo efficacious iu cleansing from past offences that in ordi¬ 
nary years some five to ton thousand pilgrims visit tho ahriuo and 
evory twelfth yoar at tho kumbh-mcld tho number is increased 
four-fold. Tho pilgrims assemble at Jlardwdr and as soon us tho 
fair there is closed towards tho middlo of April, proceed on tholr 
round of pilgrimage in tho mountains by Doo pray fig, Rudrpraydg, 
Kedarudth, Badriudth and homo by Nandpmydg and Kanipraydg. 
The entire tract here is known as Vaislmuva-kshofcrn, which is sub¬ 
divided into twelve Bubordiuafco hhetras or tracts, Boa ides Tiiptu- 

kund, in which Agni roaidoa by permission of Vishnu, there is a 
recess in the bod of the rivor forming a pool called Nfimdu-kund. 
This is sheltered by a baro rock whoso projecting angle breaks Mid 
forco of the current and renders tho placo fit for bathing. A little 
to the left is tho Suryya-kund, nuothor thormal spring proceeding 
from a fissure in the bank. Thoro is no reservoir horo and tho 
pilgrims catch tho water in their hands and throw it ovor their 
bodies. Besides this thoro aro tho Brahm-knpAli and other reser¬ 
voirs which are reported to possess various virtues and form part of 
tlio twelve kshetras visited by pilgrims. Tho principal temple iu 
called Raj-bad ri and with four otbors connected with it is well 
known as tho Pnnch-badri, viz, Yog-badri, Pfmdukoswar, Brid« 

Thc . Jo]i dhbadri at Aninmth and KnpAUbndri or Ulm- 

vishya-badri at Sublmi, whoro thoro arc also 
thermal springs. The idol iu tho principal temple is formed of 
) black stono or marble about throe foot high. It is usually dull uni 
with rich gold brocade and abovo its hoad is a small mirror which 
reflects tho objects from tlio onlsido. In front aro several hi in pa 
always burning and a table also covorod with bromide, To tho 
right are the images of Far and Fumy an a and on tho left those of 
Kuvera and Ndrada. The idol is adorned with ono jewel, a dia¬ 
mond of moderato size, in tho middlo of its forohoad, whilst thu 
wholo of the properties, including dresses, outing yossols and other 
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paraphernalia, aro not worth more than five thousand rupoos. 
The idol Nur-sinlm at Joshimath is said to liavo ono arm which daily 
grows lliinnor, and wlion it falls off tho road to Badrindth will bo 
closed by a landslip and a now tomplo oroclod at Bliavishya-badri 
nonv Tupuban, also known as D&klitupan, or, as some say, at Ad- 
badri in Chandpur. A good doal of ostentatious attontion is paid 
to tho personal comforts of tho idol at Badari, It is daily provided 
with moals which aro placed before it, and tlio doors of tho sanc¬ 
tuary arc then closed and tlio idol is loft to consume its moals in 
quietness. Tho doors arc not oponod again until after sunsot, and 
at ti InLo hour, its bed being prepared by tho attendants, the doors 
are again closed until morning, Tlio vessels in which the idol is 
served aro of gold mid silver and a largo establishinont of servants 
is kept up both male and female, tho latter as dancing-girls and 
mistresses of tho colibato priests. Tho only persons who have ac¬ 
cess to tho inner apartments aro tho sorvants and no ono blit the 
Ihiwul liimsolf is allowed to touch tho idol. 

Tlio tomplo is closed in "November and tlio tvonauro and valu- 
„ able utonsits are shut up in a vault beneath 

nmlowmoutq. . , , 

the snrino and overy person descends to 
Pun dukes war and Jo shim nth. As a rule from November until 

tho ond of May the tomplo is covered by snow, Once some plunder¬ 
ing Ghu-hwiilif* made their way .across tho snows in winter and re¬ 
moved somo 001b. weight of gold and silver vessels, but they 
wore aoiaotl and pmiishod by tho GnrhwlU Governtnout. Tho 
Rajas frequently mado uso of tlio tomplo property, giving villages 
in mortgage in cxehnngo which were novor redcoined. At tho 
Gorklmli invasion, tho Raja borrowed Rs, 50,000 as a loan, and 
from this and other souvoos the lemplo possesses an endowmont 
of 220 villages in Kumaon aud Garhwal which as oavly as 
1824. yiohlod a rovonuo of oyor Rs. 2,000 a year. At tho samo 
time many of Llioso villages aro largo and populous and could yield 
a far greater rout; but the ronta wero fixed at Lho time of the grant 
oitlior in money or in kind in porpotuity, audits many of tho culti¬ 
vators wore Braluniuis, tho oiittarn is small compared with tlio area. 

In 18G4, tho Gmhwdl endowments alono comprised 4,372 hisis of 
as.sossnblo land yiolding a land-tax of Rs. 3,943 distributed over 
202 villages, aud in Kumaon some 1,674 Usis in plots of 10 blsis 
or movo distributed over 60 villages, 

<L 
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As the annual oxpomliUroaomoliino. "wood, l ! 10 | n<, ; ,l,,n uf 1,1,1 
year from offering. and andowmcnla, rm«m » ml l« 
l bo repaid from the orpin of favourable years. . 11,0 
consist of bU or offering to tho idol, Meg or fur tbo •; b'» 

i'oocl and clothing ami or gill I” 

1 ?ijests. fl 10 Bnmtl. or Into years din altuirs of Iho 

tomple have boon so iMully managed Hint il, is uhvn.ys in debt, 
if properly controlled tlio revenues are /mftichmt for all r« t^-ur nv 
penditmc, Tho ceremonies to ho performed by urn 

shnnlu in iho oxlrmno, consisting of n short service wilh n hinny 
and bathing ami in tho caso of orphans and widows m shaving lUu 
hood. Tho principal priests uro NainJnni liruliiimiiH from Malabar 
and tlio hoad-piie&t is called I inmil. In order to piuvidu lor llm 
succession, in caso of iho illness or death of Urn llnwal, » Mu of 
his casto is always in attendance tit Joslihnath, ho (hut llioio in id- 
vays a lUwal cloct present to take possoFiium of lh« olliciu Tlio 
Itawal 1ms a regular establishment to maim go Uiu temporal con¬ 
cerns of tho institution and under Iho formor Kit j as oxorcisnd Mi- 
promo and uncontrolled authority in the villages nil ached to 
tho temple. Formerly the priests woro supposed to live in 
perfect celibacy, hut now they excuse Uiumaolves tlmfc I hey 
have broken with all homo tics. A lonelier is employed who non- 
duets tho school for llie children of temple employee*, and in 1373 
a dispensary was‘established tho cost of which is horno from tbo 
saMbart funds, and it remains open as long as pilgrims atleml. 
In ordinary years tho pilgrims uro childly Jogis nml 1’airilgin and 
the offerings amount to about Its. 5,000, hut at the kumbh and 
adh-knmbh , or every twelfth and sixth year, tho immbmfi of pil¬ 
grims and receipts uro gi ontly increased. West of llio tomplo 

about twelve miles is tho group of snowy peuloi oullml I’huu- 

hliftinba or I’.idrimUh, six in number, throe of which lia\o nil 
elevation above the sea respectively of 22,M, 22,010 and 
22,001 feet. Six miles to the south-west is a sunmiil, nulled 

Waliluuita having an olovution of 21,713 fool. Hoc Mama ,• 


PiiioriYA Mahals, On tlio way to Iho Sutopant Jako mid glacier 
there is a water-fall called Busodlumi, to which is ill Inch ml tho 
legend llmt when seen by an impure person it ceases to (low, 
The Bhotiysra say that when Ktimaon was invaded hy tho Ih ith.li, 
llie Ra[a proceeded to inyoko the aid of IhnlrimUh, but when lie 
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camo lo Basodlmrn, the wa tor-fall coasod to flow and they thou 
know that tlio Ihija won hi ceaso to roign. Tho luko near the 
Salopant gla«ior 1ms Utroo coiners each with a diffoionfc namo and 
is to tho Uhotiy tn a Ganges into which tho ashes of their people 
collected at tlio funeral-pyre aro thrown. It, too, has its legend 
that it is fathom]oss and that no bird can fly across it. Tho 
Lholiyns present ofieri tigs to tho spirit of tlio luko to kcop Lho 
passes open and aid them in their dangerous journeys, and ns they 
thomsolvos tiro denied on trance into tho Itodtin&lli temple, it has 
for thorn nil Lho virtues of Badri mil Is itself. 

Bageswar, a village in Patti Tnlla Juifcyur, and pargannli DAn- 
ptir of Kmnnon, is situate at tho junction of lho Sarjn and Gomafci 
rivers somo 27 miles north of Almora, Tlio namo 1 is derived 
from tho (ample which is dedicated to ‘ Vdk-isioar\ ( tho lord of 
speech’, or according to others 1 Vi/iighremar*, 1 tho tigor-lord’. The 
population numbers about 500 occupying a few streets of substan¬ 
tially built hoiisos on tho right bank of tho Snrju, Btigeswav ia 
iho great mart for (he oxcliango of Tibotan produce between tho 
Jlholiyas and tlio Almora merchants and entirely owes its pros¬ 
perity to British iulluenco. it is only occupied for trade from 
tho middle of Novombor until iho ond of April. Throe fairs of a 
Bomi-rotigious clinractor take place: tho principal, known ns tho 
[Jllcinbjim or Ulraini , is held about lho Iwolfth of Januniy, when 
goods to the oxtent of threo lakhs of rupoos change hands, Tho 
presont temple was erected by lifija Lachlimi Oiiaiul 8 about 14.50 
A.I). ; but inscriptions noticed dsowhoro allow a far oarlior found- 
nlioif 1 . Or Inin tombs constructed of largo tiles 4 discovered in tho 
neighbourhood and at Id warn Ilfifc have boon assigned to MughaL 
colonies and attest, perhaps, tho presence of a non-Hindu race, 

Traill writes These lombs diffor both in form and appear¬ 
ance from tho graves of Jogis, tlio only class of Hindus which 
adapts sepulture. 11 is the roibro to Td tars or JU « ha mroad bus only 
that Llioso graves can bo ascribed. Tho oxtromo sanctity of Bilges- 
war, a principal * praytiga* or confluonoo and place of pilgrimage, 
precludes Lho supposition that either of those sects would have been 

i Gms, XI.,317. * i&ii/., 650. J Mil, 400, ff IS; 

seo BnoriVA SIaiials. 
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anfforocl aa subjccLs of a Hindu Government, to pollute lhnl plaen 
with then.’ dpud, while tlie Mu lmm in ad a ns, aa is well known, wove 
novel’ able to effect any conquests within thoHU hills. By the 
natives these tombs are called Mughali. Tlio Jhii'iim lllmliyim, 
who are also said to ho descendants of a, colony left hy Timur 
from the association of tho Muhammadan creed with llm muiia of 
Mughal, repel as an insult tlio ox hi action allri billed In limn. Tlio 
Sarju is crossed by n now iron wiro suoponaion bridgo of 117 foot 
span and the Gomiili by a similar ono of (10 foot span j holh I ho 
old bridges were washed away in 1871. hut liavo since been replaced, 
Elevation abovethosea 3,M3 feet: latitude 2(J o -50'~l« r / / \ longi¬ 
tude 79°-48'-52". 


Bfigoswar is approachocl from Almora by two roads, one passing 
Roa(lfli through Trikuhi and tlio ollior by Hinsar. 

Hoads connect it also with tfonHwur oil tho 
Kausani road, Baijiffith on the road to Kampvuyfig, Khali on the 
road to tlio Pindar glacier and Milam and Tlml on the r<md Id 
A shot. The road from Tllkuh sUu'ts from the village of Quit mmut 
12 miles from Almom and Id miles from lVigoswnr, from mi e u „ 
camping ground near tho clump of dcoihb's surrounding its old 
temples, aud ascends to a pass loading across the Jammurkbel, ridge, 
tlm peak of which rises on tho right to a height of 0,837 lent, Dionea 
rrom Almom, descending tho road winds along a narrow 

. thickly wooded valley to (ho aiieont lu (ho 

outlying spur from Gaimndth (6,947 foot;, near which thoio in a 
tomplo and a road irmdo of slops of flag s t„„o fro,., tlm ,„„V1,1, 
mg quarries winch loads nlmoat in a straight lino mi Un, ],;]). >j>].i. 
u™ constructed by tho piety of nu Almom trader, l,„l fo lit,I la , Wl | 
tl,o now road is much more easy and ovon atevlm. Tl,o„o„ „„ 

, IS , f t0 11,0 ’™ l «'» J-uuli penI; (,i 0,, 

mi:?, tz i ;’ to ,: ,, ° ^ ° c *■ 

Bteoswar is re-mted 1^"™' T* " ml l >n “"K h y Kllufijikluil, 

X W ".V bill J 
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From Somcswar. 


To Tlinl. 


Tho road from Somcswar passos up tho valley of a small feeder 
of tho Kosi by tho villages of Muhargoon, 
Baisuvgaon, Nuked and the Karkoswar tem¬ 
ple to tho Fa pi ridge forming tho watershed between tho Stirjit and 
tho Kosi, whouce tho rood is undulating to Bagoswar. Somoswar 
is about twclvo miles from Bugeswar and tho FApi ridgo lies 
about half way. Tho road from BuijmUh to Biigoswar lies along 
tho loft bank of tho Gomati river from Baijniitli to tho con- 
lluonco with tho Snrju, a distance of twclvo miles and is very 
low and hot tho ontiro way. Thcro arc however a few pretty 
roaches in tho rivor known locally as hits or lakes which abound 
with fish of all tho common kinds. Tho road to Askot by Thai 
rune nearly duo oast by Ilnllatna and 
Dlmpaulfi Born to Simudiyfir, whore theio 
is a lea-planter’s bungalow'. Another slioop track loading east 
follows lip tho vnlloy of tho Pungor-gfidh, in addition to which 
most of thcBO roads aro connected with each other by tracks across 
country passable for mon hut not for ponies. Tho main roads aro 
excellent and aro opon at all times of tho yonr for mon and ani¬ 
mals. During tho winter months nil theso roads aro crowded with 
Hooks of goats and sheep convoying borax and salt from Bliofc and 
grain and rice in return, whijp numerous parties of lowlandora 
uro soon carrying kiltas of oil which they exchange iu Bhofc for 
wool. Tho tuulo returns aro noticed under ‘trade* iu tho nrticlo 
Komaon. 

From Bugeswuu’ upwards tho bed of tho Snrju narrows and 
forms more a gigantic ravino Ilian a valley, tho ontiro floor being 
frequently occupied by its bed. This chan¬ 
nel is exceedingly docp and in many places 
forms dark pools abounding in fish. In plncos tho mountains riso 
precipitously on oilhor side, so that tho road to avoid tho cliffs has 
somotimos to make a considerable) riso wlioro it cannot bo carried 
along tho fnco of tho cliff. Oil tho right bank large torronL-foedors 
of tho Snrju arc crossed : ono {tho Labor) about three miles, a 
second called tho Kantilgadh at about seven miles and mi tho loft 
bank tho considerable stream of tho Pungor-gfulh, Within two 
or three miles of Knpkofc tho valloy opens considerably and gives 
place to several stony and uncultivated dolls covered with dwarf 


To Kiipkot. 
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Zizyplmg (hadari), Tlio glen around Kapkot ilaoir iH highly cul¬ 
tivated, yielding fait’ crops of vieo and mundutm (tow/) cinv- 
ana\ It- is about one and a half to two miles long and about 
luilf os wide, with an elevation of from 4,000 to 4,500 foot above tho 
level of the sea, enclosed by a bolt of gently swelling and diversi¬ 
fied mountains covorod with a bountiful vegetation, tho cklr phtn 
(Punts long if alia) feathering the summits, Tho village in on its 
western edge close under tlio slopes of Dioli (5,471 toot) about 150 
foot nbovo the river and half a mile from it, Severn! smallor Jmm- 
Jofcs are scattered over tho valley, each with its grove of twain, mnong 
which the plantain attains a fair size ami producos largo and excel- 
lout fruit, On the right hank tlio Oldrjuitkol peak {(1,5,77 first) 
appears and up tho glen tho suowy run go, couspimifjiM amongst 
which is tho peak of Nandakot (22,533 fool) with its summit while 
ns a now pfd or servant's tout, to which it boars a strong resemb¬ 
lance. The pioturoaq.aouc.ss of tho scenery is no doubt in a mea¬ 
sure duo to tlio limestone which from Dagos war to lvupkol lbnim 
tho most important rock, 

Here a gradual clmngo in tho charaotor of tho vogolnlhm may 
bo scon. Tho Origanum and Cralaujus pyrwantha (<jiitgi<ru) } or while 
thorn, replacing tho dwarf dulo palm found near Dagomvar. Tho 
tejpdi (Ginnamomum Tainala ), Called trirkiriya, abounds in tho 
shady glens, Tho Didi/mocarpus macrophyllus , Loxotis oldigna, i\V., 
cover tho dripping rocks, a flesh-coloured Atyiyreiitf uiul tlio Cnnt* 
mis Dardioickii, (winUu) climb over tlio bus)ms with Trirowut!/<'■) 
puhnata {indrdyan) and Us brilliant rod but lotid fruit. Coi.o htc - 
tyma (luchushn) or Job’s tears grows by ovory stream mid in hovo- 
ral places Jftyinctia indica. Osbcckia angmtij'olia is abundant in tho 
grass and Qlerodcndron serratum, mid and fitvhmu ht 

tenacmima ( poi ) amongst tho thickets. yl5t4ino.se/iHfi /wm/imo, 
(hou, hapasya) grows iu abuiulanco on tlio damp shaded slopes. 
Tho more common trees tiro {ho Photinia dubia Qucrcus (mnuf<iht f 
Kydia calycina (pwfa), Ehrctia semda {ptiniya), OugoiniadtUbeygioidca 
(Sanaa), Termimlia bdlerioa ( baikara ), Wood fordid (lovihunda (dhiU) t 
Flemingia semudaia, Wendhtudia oinerea, Oallicarpu macro pity! la 
(j/auwali), Sauraujci ncpalcnsis {goganda), EngoUiardtkl Ooltibnwii** 
ana^mantf)) Bauhinia variegata [kwainil) and Jkuthhua 
Koxbf [k audio) } and a species of Sapium named phUkiya (Madden) 
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There is n Ann grovo of slicing trees (Olca frar/rans ) horo which 
Honor in September. 

Bagoli, a halting-placo and village on tlio road from Karn* 
pmyug to Hugos war in Kumaon in l’alti Sfli Chandpur of p&r- 
gannh Ohnndpm' in Gurhwal, lies in lutitudo 30 o -ll / -50 # and 
lougitmlo 7y°-2L / -l // : distant 8 miles 0 furlongs 11 polos from 
Karnprny/ig nml JO milos 4s furlongs 35 polos from Pnnilii, tlio uoxfc 
station before Jolubngr. Tlio road to Bngoli from Karnpray/ig 
winds along the loft bank of tlio Pindar river with precipit¬ 
ous hills on either sido. At Simli (4m. 2f. 23p.), whero it 
meets tho road from Almorn, by Lobha it Grosses the Bha- 
mrigAv, which hero joins tlio Pindar, Thcnco by Clmlakot Ha- 
thom and Kulsiiun to Bagoli (ini. ilf. 18p.) From Bagoli to 
Pautlii tho road contiimos along tho samo sido of tho river, 
crossing to tho right hank near Nalgaon and rcerossing at tho 
NurAyunbugr bridge, somewhat undulating. Thcneo to rnntlii 
Bhagwuu tho road is fairly lovol. Tho Pindar valley scenory all 
through from its source to its conlluonco with tho Alnknauda 
at Kumpruyug is most piotnresquo ami almost in overy mile has 
some beautiful hits whom wood, water, forest, bill and rocks vio 
with ouch other in contributing to tlio goiioml abandon of uaturo 
hero visiblo. 

Bayivau, a linlLing-phioo on tho routo betwoon Kain dr and 
Itiummgnr, is situated in Patti iSiilmK of pargnnah Malbi Salfiu in 
Q arilwiit in latitude 20 '-55 / 0" and longittulo 70 o -4-4I / '‘: distant 
LO miles 7 furlongs 21 poles from Knimir and 0 miles 7 furlongs 28 
poles from Bhntwum, tho noxl si,ago. Tho road lionco to Blmtwiira 
crosses tho Eastern Nyiir by a bridge of 02 foot span to Lnclihi, 
crossing a Iribttlmy of tho Nyar by a bridgo of 57 foot span and 
thoneo to Kundi, 2 miles 0 furlongs 20 poles. Ilenco to Knkrorn, 
Uikliiir and tho BinAyuk-klhil atl)omaila,4 miles 3 furlongs 8 poles. 
From Domaila tho road crosses tlio Khatnli-gadh by a bridgo of 72 
loot span, descending for a milo mid a half and again ascending to 
Blmtwiira oneamping-ground in largo opon holds 3 milos 4 furlongs. 

Baijnath, a village in patli Mnlln Kalyur and parganah Dan pur 
of the ICinnaon district, lies in north latitudo 29 0 “5J/-2'F / and cast 
longitude 7i)°-39 / -28 // , at an olovalion of 3,515 feet abovo tho level 
of the sou (temple), Tho rivor Gumli (Gornali) Hows close to llio 
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village, which is 121 mile* horn Some™™, 12 .ndr. Iron. B»S™™ 
a„a about l*i rnilos from Jobtage on the Namlpn,,ag vmu ^ > 
each of which it is connected hy a good road. BaJ-Mi ™ ««l 
had a population of U7 bouIb. Them in a huge Ilind.i lomplo horo 
sacred to Kali sitimtoin the old ihmolmia fort, of ulrnd. the altar m 
said to ho constantly moist with the blood of kids and tndlalo calves 
sacrificed to the droad goddess of destruction, still, .hmvovor, called 
‘md? or mother. Tliore uro several old temples of tlio Turk h cap 
stylo, most, of which arc in ruins ami atu used as corn lota w«l ■Ui«« 
rooms ns in Dwixv abuL. A colony of Gosdins uro out ublih lied horn, 
wlio observe the custom of burying Ihoir dead in smalt LmnpUi-liko 
tombs around the building in which Uioy worship. Along if a will In 
aro old sculptures oolloctod from difforonl placos, moat of which uro 
of modem Hindu origin; hutono is clearly avopmonltiUon of lUuldlui 
and must have belonged to a temple of Hull creed which flouri'shitd 
lioro in the eighth century of our ora according to Hwon Thuang. 
I3aijmiUi is interesting as boing in the contro of llio Kuiyrtr valley, 
the home of the ancient Katydids, On all sides tlmv alloy is studded 
with tea-plantations where twenty yours ago worn only Um haunts 
of tigors and boars. 

Bairaguna, (or Bhnirongana), a hulting-plnro on llio rmilo 
between BordwAr and Srinagar by tho Laehlmum-jliula bridge, dis¬ 
tant. eight miles 11 poles from tho former bingo anil 12 mi lea 
S2 poles from Clmndpnv-kc-nifindn, is situate in Llm Ifimvnl or lliu- 
nal valley in Patti UdopnrTnlln of pargnnnh Gangu-tfalun iu (huh- 

iu latitude 30°-3 / -40 /,/ and longitude 78°-2fi / *30 1 # Tho road 
from Hardwnr passes by liuuipokhui and Luchlunan-jlu'ihi in llio 
Dobra Dun district into GbirhwAl and thonco along (ho loft bank of 
the Ganges to its confluence with llio Ilinwid rivor at Plmhiri, 
lienee itfollows tho left bunk of llio lutfcor rivor to Biviragmui, a littlo 
over eight miles, slightly undulating tho on tiro way. lloneo to 
Chandpur-ko-mfinda tlio road continues up tho valley for u. nh«>rl. 
distance to a ford across tho Ilinwnl and ascomlu by Jlijni to tlio 
SftinduH-kh&lj (6m. 3f. 7p.) Thonco a doscont ofluilf u inilo loudu to 
Bandarbel dhannsfila and a lovol march of ono inilo and asronl 
of half a mile to Dlmngugarh (3m. 5f. 18p.) Tho road dosoemH 
from hero for .about rpiartor of a inilo and is lovol along tho thu>g(M 
to Cliaudpnr, 2 rnilos 7 polos from Dlningugarh, 
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Bftlchha, a pass into llnndca or Tibet, is situated iu 51 all a 
Vainklimula of Grarlnval in latitude 30°-47 / '~20' / and longitude 
BO 1 '-12'-15," The Balchlia pass is vonchod from the Untadhum pass 
to tlio north of Milam in p.arganuh Julitir of Kumaou and was crossed 
by Messrs. Wiulovbutlom and Sfcmehoy in their expedition to Tibet 
and also by Captain Woiler, mi account of whoso journoy is given 
here. Woiler crossed the Untu-dlntra and wont on to the Jklchhu 
pass (20th May). XIo doscondod tho northorn slope of UnLa-dhura 
tor half an hour over ono unbroken bod of snow. Thouco a moderate 
descent of ono hour, over snow-bods cut into most troublesome 
ridges by tho wind, to the Lanka stream, continuod for an hour 
along ils bank over snow-bods and bare hills, thou turned to tho 
went and nTtor a bad descent in snow and slush reached Topi-duuga. 
At the turn, the Lanka also bonds wostwards and is joined by Lho 
ILddunkhar stream from tho oast. Topi-ihinga is a small lovol spot 
on the loft bank of tho Lanka, which here lias a depth of about 
3 foot and a width of about 20 feet. A Bhophord and his flock 
are said to have been snowed lip horn for a vvholo winter, Thoro 
is a little horlmgo at Topi-dunga and further wost, grass and 
low brushwood (on the opposite) sido) avo tolerably plentiful. The 
Dol rises in Lho Jnndi glacier on tho wostorn face of tho ICingri- 
bingri ridgo, which hem separator. Gavhwkl from Tihot and (lows 
westwards to its oonduonco with the Lanka. Tho united streams 
then reeeivo on tho loll bank tho Torgkr coming down from tho 
soulh-east hy souLh. The junction is curious as tho two flow 
nearly parallel for sonio hundred yards; the Torgdr along tho 
top and lho Lanka along tho base of a pvocipico which may ho 450 
loot high at the highest part and diminishes to nothing at tho junc¬ 
tion. Thus reinforced lho Lanka bocomos tho Givthi sfcroam of 
the maps (?.u.) 

Tho onoamping ground at Topi-dutiga Ims an clovntion of 14,830 
foot and ono on tho loll bank of the Lanka noar its eonflucnoo with 
tho Dokhmklmr an elevation of H,GdO fooL aboyo the lovol of lho 
soa. Lrom this doscondod to tho vivcv and passed along it to tho 
oust and mussed lho Lanka, above its junolion with tho Dol, stroam 
rapid, but not ubovo knoo-doop and aomo 20 foot wido, wind and 
allow. Continued up tho Dol, chiefly flowing undov snow botwoon 
precipitous banks of rock. Thou turned north across tho JUlimat- 
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tiya ascent, vory slcop and covered with looso stones over n liiurTc 
crumbling da to. Tito latter part of tlio ascent less steep. This in 
tho Kitmgar pass by tho Kiurigjir peak (17,({}50 toot). The event i i 
composed of small loogo atones rising in a swoop lo the fop of llm 
hills on either side ; beyond a good oxtonfc of valley and low hill.n 
covered with brush-wood rises tho ikilchlm ridgu. ffriiwi to L'luri/imn 
enoaroping-ground (13,520 feet) by a deacont dun north over nl lor- 
nato snow-beds and loose stones from tlio rid go on the cunt, Tho 
track is hero bounded east and west by bare rnngOH with a small 
stream flowing north in tlio hollow between thorn chiefly under anew 
beds. The hills on either sido are perpetually crumbling uwuy, 
accumulating immense heaps of loo.su atone along Llndr h;tHe;i. 
Chidamu is a small love! spot on the right or oast bank of tho stream 
above noted, which is hovo joined by another etreiun from tlio onn!u 
Hie streams unite near Laphkhol to from tho Kiogadh, a tributary 
of the GSirthi, Just north of Chulmnu, across tho ati'cam, a smiting- 
mon of low hills commence, extending novihwards to Uiphklml. 
These aro covered with tho gont-thom or daw't (ft ]'>/<jmw) 
and tho hollows afford good pasturage. Looking from the mulh 
the southern facn of bills and ravines hardly boar a irm-o. of hiiow, 
whilst tho northern aspect of those of similar elevation are thinly 
covered with snov/. 


Fi-om Ohiddmil tlio tnot pusses along a Biiorotaion of loir 
hillocks to the Kiogadh, on tho right bank of which in IJw Lapkhol 
or tuple! encamping ground (I3,»S0 loot). Ilom-o n tuck led, 
up the Kiogadh by tlio Chaldu pass <17,4-10 foot) „ml „ls„ | ly tlll , 
tlln-rclum pass <17,000 foot) into Tibet, noting Ike hack ihuu 
Unta-dlulm by the Kingri-hingri pass (18,1)00 loot) B t tho 
ohun (Ohitiohun) encamping ground in Tibet (l(l,t:!0 fool) Wlmn, 
crossed near Laphkhol the Kiogadh wa a a raphUerrenl thirty l„ 
forty yards wide,, hut usually passable, by luilon ahoep, 'flio 
encamping ground is a few hundred foci above tin, river sin, I i„ 

by an amphitheatre of low hills which form tho bnso of .. ri.loo 

crossed on passing into Tibet. The goat-thor,, is |„], m ,l,k, ah,u, 
dant and m early Ja M the hollows are covered will, ymnt 
forming a favounto pasturage ground. The salaynhn Hlonoa'aboand 

J ”7 7 tr 7 1011113 t0 11,0 ****** I” 1 .. II'" "'rat. 

(Ky^O(cot) ml another to tho lialchha pars (17,000 foot), -«•» 
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Hi-kL sin go is to Bimgclm encamping ground (I J ,110 fool) j first 
northwards up a gcnllo awonL or two and thou west over undulat¬ 
ing ground, aomolimod Imro and Homolimcs covoiod with ihlma and 
rills of water giving nourishment to grass in nil fcho hollows. Tho 
breadth of this tract is about two to ihroo miles and it ends in tho 
ascent to Bulelihn, From Bnngcha tho track loads north-east to 
tho bank of a northern iiHluout of tho JCiogndh. This is joined by 
numerous streams on oithor side and is divided near Talla Sangcha 
into two atroaniH, one coming from tho north and Lho other from 
tho north-oast, up which lio.s llio routo to tho pass. Tho hills on 
oithor side are of inoonnidorablo height, bare, precipitous and 
crumbling, but towards tho foot of tho pass they opon out a liltlo 
and have a few thorn bushes on tho slopes and whore tho surface in 
abraded it is of a brick-dust colour. On tho summit is a small 
heap of stones with sticks and rags attached to them, to which 
tho natives add a fdono or two as they pass. The view northward 
from tho summit of Lho pass is thus described :—“Instead of a 
plain which [ had expected to soo, tho country of Tibet is formed 
of uUornato low hills and hihlo-lunds with a rango of highor hills 
well sprinkled with snow in Lho distance running north-west to 
smith-east.” Though at the timo of his visit (lho second of Juno) 
the wen flier was mild, this was represented to ho unusual and 
the wind and cold woro stated to bo for tho most part dreadful. 

Tho Jhnnka stream rises from lho northern slope of the pass 
and lms it direction north and a litllo west. This is joined by a 
at ream coming from past OJiirclmn and tho two united form tho 
Trim in, a good-nixed rivor flowing to tho north-west. Tho view 
from tho puss was contracted by tho slope of tho hill east and west 
just ju front and by Lho distant bnzo, no vogofatian was visible, 
liulcllhft, a pass on Lho frontier separating Tihri from Bis A hr, 
lies over a crest of lho ridge separating tho valloys of tho Tons and 
rebar or J'ublmm in i’atti Bnngarh and pargana.li Raw/iin. Tho 
pass has an elevation of 8,808 foot above the level of tho sea and 
lho ridges on each side arc thickly clothed with deoddr. 

Balcliha ©hafe, a lorry across Urn Kfdi rivor in pargnmih Shor 
of lho Kurnaon district, is situated 12 miles eaal’of (Jlumipiiwat 
and 19 miles wmlh-cast of PUhornguih, Latitude 29M7 / *dd'' / . 
longitude 
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Bavnsu, a palli of pargannh Nagpur in I)rili!)b (hivliual, ii 
bounded on tho noith ami onst by TC&Hphdt Mulli; on tho nunth 
by Ktilipb&l Talli ; and on the west by Tihri. Tho rojul from 
Uudvprayfig to KcddinlUh proceeds uoHbwavde along (ho loll, 
bank of the Manilakiui river. Tho pntwitri of Mulli Kfiliplml:, 
usually resident in Guptkushi, collects tlio hmd-rovoimo ol‘ thin 
Patti, Maikkanda and Parkandi also. Tho principal villages nro 
Blmirgnon, Dowiili, Lamgaomlih and Somali. Tho entire 1’nlti in 
hold as sadSart anti its rovenues nro administered by a lyeul com- 
mitteo. 


Band or Build, a patti of parganah Doaoli in British UarbwAI, 
comprises a small triangular patch of mountain land on Urn left bank 
of tho Alaknanda river near Pipalkoti. It is hold in suihUntvt and 
is administered by tho local committoo. It was formed from ,1 la.soli 
in 1884 and the PntwAri of Dasoli Talli, usually resident in Nmnl- 
prayag, still collects its revonue. Tho principal village is Buirnguii, 
where there ia a school. There aro copper mines at Ikntoli in this 
Patti, but thoy are not now worked. 


Bamdarpuchli (or Bandnrpimclili, f tlio monkoy’s liul*), a mo un- 
tain mass forming a eolloction of peaks known as the dunmolri 
peaks iu tho records of tho Groat Trigonometrical Survey, TJiroo 
peaks are laid down in tho maps as SriMntn, 20,130 i' coL • Bmulur- 
1 punchhj 20,758 feet ; and Jmnnolri, 20,038 feel. 


1‘raser writes < As soon from tho south-west two lofty and inns- 
5ivo peaks rise high above, tho rest, deep in snow, from whirl, „|[ 
tho ofhor inferior ridges soon, to have Lhoir origin. Tl,o„„ pool,. 

connected by « sharp nook, considerably lower Horn llionisolvc,,. 
™° south nnd south-east exposure is tlio lout sloop, „„,l bears 
groat depth of pure unbroken snow. Little or no rook is seen 
excel, a few points alike ridge of the coneoling neck, whore il 
too sharp and sloop for snow lo lie; and there il appears of a r„| 
eo oiu. Hero and there lofty precipices nro soon in tlio snow 

where ho lower parts have mo,led, and ,„„ asoa ] WV o given way 
and sliddeu down to tho ravines bolow, leaving a f„ co , f 

red feet I„g , that shows tho depth of snow which has aeon™, 
for ages. The name of Bandarpunclili properly on/v . ., 

^est peaks of ibis mountain, ail 

g m thciV ° WU * ocuKw *»"«»« JwnuoW I J roferem-o 
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ynly to the sacred sped, whore worship is paid io the goddess ami 
ablution is performed. According to native accounts thoro are said 
to bo our jmilks which form tho top of Bundarpunchh, only two of 
which lire soon from the soulh-wosl ami in tho cavity or ho)low con¬ 
tained bolwoon thorn tradition places a lako or tank of very pecu¬ 
liar sanctity, No ono has over soon this pool, for no ono has over 
oven atlomplod to nseoml any of these peaks. Besides tho physical 
difficulties tho goddess has ospocinlly prohibited any mortal from 
passing that spot appointed for her worship.” 

Tho landholders nvor that ovory year, in tho month of Phtfgun, 
a single monkey comes from tho plains, by way of Hardivfir, and 
ascendn tho highest peak of this mountain, whoro ho remains twelve 
months, and returns to givo room to another; but his outertaiu- 
monfc must bo very indifferent aud inhospitable, as may bo inferred 
from tho lmturo of tho plnco; for ho returns in very sad plight, 
being not only reduced almost; to a skoloton, but having lost liia 
hair and a groat part of his skin.” 

The group of hot springs known as Jamnotri is only about 500 
^ ^ j yards bolow tho place where tho various 

small streams that unito to form tho first 
waters of tho Jumna full into u basin bolow, IConco thoy shoot 
over the brow of n rock projecting from tho snow and pass down 
where the rooks again close over tho stream, aud though not so lofty 
as those below interpose a bar to progross upwards in tho bed of 
tlio stream. At tho place whoro it is customary io perform ablution 
ilio norlh-onstsido of the river is vory sloop and tho rocks about hero 
“ seem to be qunrizoso, and chiefly white, but oxhibiting different 
shades and colours, Tho structure is laminous, and from between 
those huninus.vim several small streams of warm water, form¬ 
ing together a considorablo quantity. Thoro are several other 
sources iu which tho water bursts up with groat ebullition, and ono 
in particular, from which springs a column of vory considerable 
size, is situate in tho bod of tho rivor bo two on two largo stones, 
and over it falls a stream of tho rivor water. This water has a 
tomporftUiro of 194-7°, nearly that of boiling water, at an elevation 
of 10,849 foot above tho lovol of tho son, and omits much vapour. 
Tho water is oxcoodingty pure, transparent, tasteless, and devoid 
of a moll, A great quantity of rod or us I, apparently deposited by 
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the water, which scorn oil to bo formed of an iron oxide, rtnd fionm 
gritty earth, covers alt tho stones around and under the .stream. 
This, on exposure to tlio air, liardons into a poiToet hut very- 
porous stone, whilst below the water it is frequently mixed with u 
slimy substanco of a very peculiar character, of a dull yellowish 
colour, somewhat like isinglass, certainly a production ol Urn water 
as well as tho above crust, for it covers tho slonos ovor which tho 
stream runs, and is very abundant. ” 

The violence and inequality of the stream froquontly changes 
tho bed of the river. Formerly it lay on tho side opposite to this rock, 
and the numerous sources of t.his warm water worn then very 
perceptible, many of thorn springing from the rock and gravel lo 
sonic height iu tho air, but aovoral of those tua now lost in (ho 
present course of the stream. Thcso warm springs nro of groat 
sanctity, and the spot for bathing is at that point before mentioned, 
whore one of n considerable size rises in a pool of the cold fiver 
water and renders it milk warm, This jet is both hoard and soon, 
ns it plays far under tho Burfaeo of the pool. These springs 
have all particular names, such as Gaurikund, Taplukund, 
and, as usual, a superstitious tala is related concerning their 
origin. Thus it is said that tho spirits of tho ltislds, or twelve 
holy men who followed Mahadoo from Lanka (after the iisiirpii* 
tiou of Hawaii) Lo tho Himalaya inhabit this rook mid continu¬ 
ally worship him. (J. B. Fraser’s Journal, pp. dlB—'Ljjtlj As. 
Ros., XIY., 895 ; Ibid., 321, 327.) 

Banelsyun, a patti of parganuh Bdrahflyuu of British (birhwul, 
is bounded on the north by paths Kandwrilsy mi and Bihmsyi'm ; 
on tho south by the Nyar river, separating it from purganali (hinge 
Baltin; on tho east by paths Manyursyiui and Umigw Arsyim ami on 
the west by tho rivor Ganges. In J.8(M« three villages were teocived 
from Kandw&lsyi'm mid five from Many dray mi. The pa I,war i of 
this Patti, usually rosidont in Maklori, collects the hmd-reveime of 
Patti Kandwalsyun also ; both, iu 1801, aggregated Hm. 2,;il)() for 
land-rovenuo and saddbart and Its. 158 for yitnth paid by 51,82 
souls. TRero is a school at Kliola. The patti comprises the lamia 
lying between tho Nydr rivor on tho south and the ltmuli river on 
tho north, both affluents of tlio Ganges. Tho principal villages are 
BjrAnaglito, Nangaon, Tari, Maklori, ivhyla, and Bnjyiin^u. 
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Bangarsyiin, a patti of pnrgnnah Malla Sul an in British 
Uiu'hwitlj is bounded on Uio north by Ghoprakot and iJlmundydl- 
syiin; on tlio oust by tho laltor patti and Moldhar; on tlio south by 
Sitbuli, and on tiro west by Tubiin. Tlio principal villages arc 
Sukhai and Joi oil tho Kuiinir road j Baijirau, wlioro tlio roads from 
Hunmngnr to Kaimir and A)morn to IViori cross tho eastern hfyar 
by abridge; Siloli and Hainan. In 1804, Knmuliya was trails- 
for rod to Dhtuindynlsyun. Tho put war I of Ghoprakot, usually vest- 
clouti iii Kunyur, collects tho ltmd-rovuimo of this psitli also. Tho 
eastern Nynv runs from north to sonl.li through tho patti, which 
is sparsely inhnbitod and of Iilllo importance. 

Bangarhayun, a patti in pnrgmmh Ihmilisyiin in British 
Chuhivfil, is bounded on tho south by puttis ICnndwalsyun and 
Bilonsyt'm; mi Lho north and west by I ho (bingos, and on tho oast 
by pattia Hawitsyiin and Idwnlsyun. Tho putwuri of Ruwutsyiin, 
rosidont uL Margunu, collects tho rovonuo with that of Patti iSitons* 
yiin, This patti com pi isos a small strip of land lying along tho 
loft hunk of the Alnknandu and traversed by tho Hardwtlr and 
Biimigar road, It contains tho villages of Knndi Bidyakoti, and 
Koliisu. 

Banjbugr, a rosling-placo on tlio roulo from NnndpraytSg on 
tho Alukmimla (o Bnijndth on tlio Gumti, is situated in patti Nand&k 
and purganah Dasoli of British Gavhwlil, distant 14 miles from 
Nundpruydg ; 12 miles from Ntimyanhngr, wlioro tlio Pindar is 
orossod by a bridge, and 11 nn’fos from Uungari on iho right bank 
of a tributary of tho Pindar. Tho journey from Nandprayfig is 
often broken at Glint, 10 milos from Nundprny&gj and horo too tho 
road to Hum n i b run olios olF. From Nandprayug tho road to Banj- 
bugr follows lho loft bank of hlio NamUkini river arid is bridged 
tlnoughoul whore necessary. It is gently undulating without any 
Btoop or dilllenlt nsoonls. Cliimluli village lius half way and 
besides this tho villages of Malmr Bugti, Huj Bugti, Gnndasu, and 
Ndghugr lie on tho right hank of tho river. Thirpao and Ohimtoli 
aro tho only villages on tlio loft hank. Tho sconery in parts is 
vory pictuvo^pio and tho hills well covorod with forest. From 
Glint to Ihinjlmgr tlio valley contains fuuno bits of tho protliost 
scenery in Garlvwal. At Blinjbugr tho roud to Nurfiyanbngr turns 
oil’ to tho right and that to Biingaii to tho left. 
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Bans, a halting-place with Imnnulow ou the road fioin A> - 
mora to PiUiorngai'h, lies in north lutiliuln 29 f, -. , Jd'.'H' / and <>sH 
longitude 80Ml'-5" ; in Patti Soti Talk of purgnimh hilior in 
Knmaon, distant miloa ffom Almora and 7,) miles from Vithom 
garb. The traveller's bungalow is in charge ufa witU'hiutm and 
there is also a buniyh’s shop. TUo road from Shor iwerndu (lio bill 
to the north-west of the Shor valley by an onay nsoonl of about 
1 } 500 feet and on tors a remarkably wide uiul open vnllov thickly 
studded with villnges, amongst which Olihanu nnrl JJhiimunnu mo 
noted for their oranges. Tiro stream draining this valley Hows into 
iho eastern Rfimganga on its loft hank, whore it is uviwKod by (ho 
iron suspension hrklgo. On the north tho peaks of Iriiirikol. ((>,884), 
Asur-chula (6,990), and Illiiiiiimmi (5,728 fool) run (ium o;nf |,> 
west to the Rtungnnga ; on tho oast tho rid go dividing it ft-nm llm 
Shor valley attains a height of 0,898 foot, mid cm (ho .smith tho 
water-shed above Pubho 1ms an olovnlion of 5,775 feet ultovu (ho 
level ef tho sea. 

Rartxlim^wdwl, a yargimh ii\ Kvumunr, contains hpvcuUxmi 
P nttis, each of which is separately noticed, me. :—Uismid Mulhi, 
Dichbln and Talla; Comrau l’allamid Will hi; Rwammn, Knirnum, 
Kaligar, Khftspivrja, Uohyiir, Uyuni, ftyunum Mull* nml Talla, 
Tikhun Mai la and Talla and Aliifvguli Pulla and Wit Ha. Them) 
comprise 519 malials or estates containing 001 villages, 'file him! 
Inx has been assessed thus;— 


181G. 181ft. 1817. 1821., issa. 1095, 1:112. 1 fl M . 

He. Ha, Its. Rs. Its. Uhl Us. Its. j{„, 

9.211 10,147 11,073 I4.7U7 10,951, 10,890 17,32ft 18,07.1 

The current assessment falls at lia. M-0 per acre on the uwiwsd.lo 


area and at Rs, 1-6-3 per acre on tho assessed cultivation. Tim 


assessable area comprises 34,724 biais, of which 8,208 Rro tm ll uruble 
and 2 ^ 516 nre titivated (2,8d() irrigated). The population at (In. 
time of settlement numbered 31,740 males and 28,131 tbiuiden > i„ 
1872, 67,425 (31,395 fomalos) and in 1881, 00,848 (29,083 fmnal’rO. 
Tho exemptions from fcholand-lns for tlio support of Iomplcn and in- 
ttmdiuiis amount to 1,678 Msis assoesnblo at 11s. 8,308 per annum, 
Besides these 2,948 biais aro hold in foe simple, 


This is the contra] parganah of iho district and eonlains Iho 
capital Almoin. It occupies the whole upper basin of the Ko.-ii 
above tho grout lum of ihaUiyov to Iho westward below Almora, 
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and also Clio upper portion of the basin of the Gag/is, a tributary of 
Uio west Buniganga. Sir. Button’s description of the parganah 
bolds good to tlio present day .—■“ Tho whole trad is richly culti¬ 
vated and thickly pooplod, with tlio oxooption of tho highest moun¬ 
tains and those aro by no moans difficult of access, nor do they 
prose u t tiny stupendous features in tho lands capo. Tlio climato of 
tlio pargnnah is for tho most part very fair, tho height of tlio villages 
ubovo the sou varying from 0,000 foot to 3,500 foot, tlio main valleys 
however rarely fulling to tho lafctor level, Perhaps in no part of the 
hills can anything moro beautiful be scon than tho valloy of tlio 
Kosila in Bovaraw, especially near Somes war. Tho mixture of tho 
natural scenery of wood and water, tho oare-displaying fertility of 
inmimorablo fields, and tlio sprinkled human habitations remarkable 
for their pretty archilecture, make up a picturo which it would bo 
difficult to equal in any part of Asia, The cheerful ness and abun¬ 
dance, loo visible in Lhe neighbourhood of Minora itself and Hawfd- 
lnig, are well known and nuiko up for the absence of grander 
natural features. It is lmrdly an exaggeration to say that on tho 
north-west faco of tlio Almora hill from ridge to base there is not 
a yard of land uncultivated. Tho cereal grains from the ohiof 
productions of tho soil, and in Boraran, Kuirarau ami ALhilguli, aitgav- 
enno, cotton and linseed aro also frequently seen. Tho two former, 
however, aro not grown as profitable staples, but for home use, nor 
is l.hovo any manufacture of saloablo gur or olhor preparations of 
migaroimo. Throughout tho whole pargnnah, but especially in 
Mulhi By linn ra, the fruit of tho hill pomogriumto {cldrim) is n most 
plentiful and valuod production, tho extracted jnico being sold in 
tho bazar as u fine acid, and the outsirio rind taken in large quanti¬ 
ties to tlio Tami niarkol under tho name of nmp&l, as an important 
article in tho dyeing and tanning trade, Wnlnuts, oranges, lemons, 
and plantains also aro very abundant. This orchard wealth is 
daily increasing, whereas, under tho Into Government, from tho more 
waulonnoss of tho Gorkhdli soldiors in cutting down gardon wood, 
tho villages wore brooming moro and moro denuded of fruit trees.” 

Uarahmamlal, as its name donotos, originally comprised twolvo 
ei roles or sub-divisions. As wo have seen in the fifteenth century 
ah those sub-divisions wore oaoh under its own rfyV. Uciyau Ciiftfld 

» Gtws , XL, 537, 

0 
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in 1420 A. D. reduced tho Bkaud and Maliryuri Ityjns to stilling" 
sioji, find aonio seventy years later Khali Glmnd completed* (,1m 
■ conquest of Bamlimniidal, driving llio Bisaud ii'ijn. from tho romnin- 
-der of hla possessions, capturing Sydmira find colon lain# tlio J’om 
and Kaira Runs with people of tlioso custoa. It was not, however, 
nn ill 1560 A.D. that Bnlo Kalyan Chand 3 founded Altnorn mid 
removed tho Cliand capital from Clinmjmwat, giving tho tract 
around the name Khfispurja because it was distributed amongst tho 
immediate followers of tlio court. Syunarnkol wns tho old nip! I id 
of the Sytiimra rtljas and still shows traces of tho fort imd tlio 
surmiff for supplying the garrison witli water. Tikhfmkot was tlio 


capital of Tifclmn and was founded by a Klinsiya of llunkil who 
was forced to surrender by having tlio walor cut oil' from his furl. 
A Clnlwdi Khasyiawaa the author of this piooo of Iroaoltury und 
received tho Jwmlnach&vi dues of sovoriil villages hh his reward. 
The RyflDi people recoivod several privileges as tlio dnndi-boimwH 
of tho Chfmd rajas. Uehyiir was always noted for its soldiers 
who composed till lately a considerable proportion of every Ku- 
maoni contingent. At Amkholi noar Takula was an old Kftlytiri 
city, regarding which many storios still exist: soo Takuya. 

Barahsyan, a purganah iu Qarlnv&l, comprises four Icon Pall is 
or auh-divisions, each of which is separately liotioud, vh, t Ihuiel- 
syi'm, Bangarsyhn, Gagwursydn, Idwhlsyiin, KlifaByilu, Kmulwrfl- 
syrtn, Knpholsyun, Mimy&rsyfin, Nddulsyi'm, Eaidiilsyun, Talwiib 
syfm, Rawalsyiiii, Sitonsyixu and Aswalsyiui, Tlio luud-tiix at 
each settlement was assessed as follows:- 


imti. iauj. 
Ra. Ha. 


l«17. 1620. 

Kb. Ra. 


1853. 1B5B. 1633. 1810, 

Rs. Ua. Ha. 


5005 0,143 0,693 8^51 10,102 10,423 10,536 10,653 

At tho ourront. aotllmnoDt tl.o TO wove 500 ostatoa corapi-i,;j8 

n 7? ,m mos3a,>lc afoaof 29,197 no,-os, of wliuli 
2u,726 wore cultivated. Tho roecinls of ]«ni , , 

11 ur n p v i ,pls 01 1801 amounted to 

‘ 8 ’ f wboh Rs - 363 wore sadabart and Its. u 'uoh 

and mudji, represented by Eg. 1 221 m iho total tl * ' 

“t “ u - 

zist7zZ7::v a s ;° z acmuniim ^ 
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T8« P )«, 34,232 (10,530 females); in 1872, 44,727 (22,544 families), 
ami in 1881, 48,220 (24,682 femalo.s); 

IUnihsyun, as its name implies, originally consisted of twelve 
sub-divisions named after the elans (hat occupied thorn. It is 
bounded by the Nylir liver on the oast and south and tlio Granges 
on Iho west. The hills tin oughoul aro for tbo most part bare of 
wood ; but the whole tract, with the oxeoption of somo portions of 
tbo river glens, is eminently fertile, and boars a rosomblanco l'allior 
to ICunmou than to Garb will. The villages aro largo and the po¬ 
pulation plentiful and industrious, jGaoh patti genorally has its 
own separate valley, and the surplus produce is sold at Srinagar, 
on Iho pilgrim road, and in the plains ; tobacco of a good quality 
is produced in low situations and sugarcano is sometimes seem 
Hemp is but rarely grown ; neither do the pooplo uso sheep and 
goals for tbo purposes of traflio. Their dress also is more fre¬ 
quently made of cotton than of liompon cloth, and woollen apparel 
is quite unknown. Land being boro valuablo gives rise .to con¬ 
siderable litigation, and the vicinity of tbo courts (porhaps the 
cheapest to suitors in all India) enables many of the inhabitants 
who are fond of law to gratify thou* inclination. This part of the 
country was very much injurod by tlio oppressive rule of the 
Uoikhlilis j but, oven in Iho time of tbo Rajas, near tbo cloao of 
last contury, General Hurdwioko describes tlio tract as wretchedly 
wil'do, Now it is highly cultivated, tbo population has more than, 
doubled, and Ihnro is no part of the hills w herein Jho bonofits of 
our rule are, more conspicuous to tlio oyo or more often recited to^ 
the oar. Clay sluta and quartz rock almost exclusively prevail. 

Bambisi, a patti of pargnnnh Sira in Kumaon, lies between the 
Ibimg'.uiga river to Uio west and the KAluptini or Bichol river to the 
soutli and cast; on iho north it is bounded by the Afhbisi pattis ; 
ami on tlio Boulli by Soli, Till la and Kharfiyufc oF Shor. The road 
from rillioragnvb to r lTml runs through this patti to the lUmganga 
valley, passing by Bichol and Imwukol, in a north-westerly direc¬ 
tion. The Askot road Banning north crosses tbo north-eastern end 
of the pulti by Kanonli and Sliirauli. Barabisi is comparatively 
open and highly ouBivatod ; iho head-waters of iho Knidpdiii form 
tlio drainage linos and tho main stream tho southern boundary 
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to its junclion with tho fi&mgnnga on Llio loft tank in lal/tudo 
2'J°-3 { J'-50" and longilinlo 80°-ll , -0 / '« Thoro am eoppov iwmwwU 
Hninlij seldom woikml now. The total assessable nrou coinprisMi 
2,263 Miw, of which 8G2 nre oulliirablo and 1,400 nro milLivntnd 
(381 irrigated), Tho land-tax yielded Its. 024 in 1315 ; Its, 040 
iu 1320 j Rs. 1,075 in 1843, and is now fixed at Its. 1,355 for tho 
term of settlement, with an incidence of Rs. 0-13-1 per aero on Um 
whole area subject to tho pay in out ol'hmd.ruvomio and of Un. 1-5-2 
per acre on tho portion cultivated. Tho population at the time of 
solllemont nnmtarod 3,063 souls, of whom 1,027 worn mules. Homo 
66 Usis are hold free of revenue, Thoro iy a school at lutwakoL 
Tho patwi'iri resides at Aganyu, 

Barahat, a villagci in (ho patti of tho same name in purgmmh 
Ravain of native Garhwal is situato on the right bunk of llm 
Ganges or Rhrigirathi, about 40 miles uhovo Tiliri. Tho houses urn 
built of torsestones and covorod with slabs or courso shitus hud on 

o 

strong timbers. At tho timo of KupoFa visit, in 1808, they wtuo 
generally ruinous, having aulForoil much from an ouvlhijuuko in 
1803, on which occasion botwoon two and throe hundred person. 1 ; 
were hilled, bosidoa great numbers of eattlo. From the oontnil 
position of this phico, thoro aro lines of communication with varioun 
pa ids of G arh will: the distance to Gangotiiis estimated at seven 
clays’journey j to Janmolri at five ; to KuddrniUh at twelve; to 
Srinagar at six. Boro travellers proceeding to Uu lignin lay in 
provisions, as no supplies enn ho obtainod higher up. In 1.H1A 
Fraser describes Biirahnt as £ a most wrotched place, consisting 
of not move than fivo or six poor houses surruundod with iilt.h 
and buried in a junglo of nofctlos, thorns and tho like.’ Ti iuli- 
tiou records that it was once u place of lii/to and coutaiimd /iffy 
to sixty shops. The ruins of so vend temples remain. One at Ihdlni- 
tihii is sacred to Siva as Vi&vannth: lienee the place is also known 
as Uttar-Kaslii. Parasurnma has ajbo a temple and Mm li-Mamdmr 
and there are soveral places of ablution for pilgrims proceeding l>\ 
Gangotn. At tho Sukh-ka-mandir liour the village is a remark- 
able trident or Irmil sot up in honour of Siva. Tho huso or 
pedestal, made of copper, is about three foot in circmn form ice, and 
supports a shaft of biass twelve foot long, surmmmtod by a Indent, 
having prongs each six feel long. The Uidout ha& been figured ui 
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I lie* pltilo given in a formor volume, 1 where also Barn Wit is identified 
with the Brail map ura of II won Thsang. 8 Tho nativos assort that 
tlio Tillotn 11s formorly hold this country, and attribute to them tho 
construction of this relic. Tho Brahmans maintain that this 
lofty trident is miraculously maintained porpendieular on its nar¬ 
row bfuu, and defy any ono to overthrow it, but it is in fact 
fixed into the ground by an iron bar. There was formerly a temple 
over it, but this was destroyed by tho earthquake of 1803. Ou 
the oppo.dto side of the river noar Utarwimi aro the remains of 
a fort called Arftm and bolow it tho Bhra-gadh stream joins tho 
Bluigmuhi, Below Bit mini t a jh'du or ropo bridge connects it with 
ftrl'nugnr, and bolow ibis a broad vnifoy stretches for throe or four 
miles consisting of table-land in which probably tho river ran in 
form or times. Tho Bhagirafcbi has hero a wido channel, though 
still retaining much of the character of a mountain torrent. 

Baraun 'or BarWion) a patti of parganah Gnngoli in Kumaon, 
is bounded on tho norlh by patti Piingarfmn ; on the south by 
i’li 11 is Bel and BImrang; on tho west by pattis Athgaon and 
Kunisyar, and on Lho oast by pattis Bdrabisi and Mali of pai- 
gannh Sfra. The enstorn BAmgnnga flows along its eastern 
boundary. Tho principal villages are Rolkot, BhaiidArigaon, Bora- 
Bnngurh, Dangigaon, and Bhubaneswar whoro thore is a noted 
templo. Tho assessable area comprises 5,208 b(sis, of which 2,812 
nro cuUurahle and 2,300 arocuUivatod (506 irrigated). Tho land- 
tax yielded Its. 313 in 1815, Rs, 515 in 1820, its. 850 in 1843, 
and is now fixed at Ms. 3,021, which falls on the whole assessable 
area at Bo. 0-0-3 por acre, and on tho cultivation at lio. 1-4-5 per 
aero; 2 ; I47 hfsis are held in foo-simplo and 303 aro hold free of 
rovomio. Tho population at tho lime of sottlomont numbered 4,312 
souls, of whom 2,331) woro males s 2L villagos wore transferred to 
Athgaon to form a now patti; and four woro rocoivod from Punga- 
rhun at tho recent sottlomont. Thoro is a school at Beni-Nug. 

Barmdeo (or Brahmaduvvn, or too ro corroctJy iJ undiya) i a mart 
in tho Talhulos Blilibar in ICAli Kumaon, is tho principal trading 
conlro for oustorn ICumiion. It is situatoon tho right bank of tho 

1 Vol. XI., p. K12, nml plntQH IX ami XXX, of J. A. S. Ben., Vol. V., 
p a*7. Tlicio In a Bltnllur trident at Gopeswar In Brit I ah Ciarhwfil. * iiif/., 
p. -toy. 
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rivrn* Kali henceforward known ns the Sard a or Glmgra, 50 mile* 
east of Minora. Since 1850 it has booomo a pluco of coiiHidoniltlo 
importance as the depflt for tho trade from Tibol l>y Uio Darnnt 
and Bydns passes and the Nopfcl trade through tho maikofc of Hur 
Mandi 1 on tho opposito side of tho river, There is a police-station 
and bazar removed to their prosont silo near Tnntkpur after (ho 
floods of 1880 had destroyed tho old one. Tho inhabitants sutler 
much from malaria in the rains, and fovor and diarrlima are very 
pro valent, though not to such a degree as in tho Bhuhav helow. 
Tho trado is carried ou from Dcoombor until May, and such 
statistics as are procurable) will bo found under tho head, of 
* Trade' in tho article Ku,namu 

Tho Kmnann chain—bold, lofty, and sonrped, with a suipoib 
glacis of forest along its base—hero moots the Doti mountniiiH at a 
right angle; these if possible, olothod in still thicker forest, extend 
north and south, running far down in this lust dirooLion, will) tlm 
Kali flowing at their foot so as to leave the NoptUose source room lbi 
their bnzar, The river Srtrdn winds its way through tluiuiiglo |o 
tho north-cast whore I ho mountains on tho ICumiunv side am 
scarped into lofty walls nnd pinnacles, on tho topmost of which about 
eight miles distant is tho far-famed slirino of Purnagiri, whom Devi 
is adored by pilgrims from mountains and plains. Behind Ibis tlm 
magnificent mountain of Nali-imm (5,4.08 feot) rises far ubovo llm 
forest: on its western flank is tho pass to Chainpdwafc by ftummi- 
na, The Kali opposite tho mart is about 100 yards wurow, and 
from ten to fifteen feot deep, perfectly clear and (lowing with n 
strong steady curronl. Tho station of the groat Trigonometrical 
Survey close to tho bazar lios in UiliUido 2fi' 1 -6 / -iKT and longitude 
80°-lK37" at an elevation of 866 feot above tho lovol of tho soil. A 
canal hns been constructed at a cost of throo lakhs of rupees to carry 
200 cubic feet of wator per second, and draws ifs water from Urn 
Kftli, a little abovo the bazar. If is intended for tho cultivation 
in the Bhdbar at tho foot of tho hills, and would have boon very 
successful notwithstanding occasional injury by floods, especially 
iu 1880, if tho peoplo could bo induced to turn to irrigation 
here, Madden’s visit to the Purnagiri temples like almost nil his 

1 U issmrt that the Nepal Govorntncut receive Bs, 2fi,ODO per Annum in 
transit uuca at tliia mart, Bimudoo ihii ooth about four imlca above Muiuliyn 
bazar. 
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writings is worth reproduction. They lie almost eight miles oast- 
north-oast from Barmdoo; the ronlo follows tbo old Ohompfiwat road 
for nhotil, two miles, undulating on high ground covered with forest, 
the Kali following beneath on the right hand in a magnificent gorge. 
The path thou quits the main road near Ranihnt, and for the rest 
.... of the way is rugged and difficult, the 

Bad agar torrent following m a woody 
ravino on tho loft. Tho elovation of tlio shrine is almost 3,000 foot 
ohovo tho sea ; at this level though greatly coolor than Barmdco, 
tho malaria of the Bhdbnr still prevails, with sal forest and fine 
clumps of bainhn which being snored to the Devi are novel- cut; tho 
popular belief boing, that if converted to uso, scorpions aud centi¬ 
pedes immmorablo would issue forth to punish the saoriloge. 
Nothing can surpass the beauty and varioty of the scenery about 
Bumagin: nature absolutely rovols iu the luxuriiuioe of tho uni¬ 
versal vegetation, which no Amorican forest, north or south, can 
possibly oxeood ; hut lo superstition alone are we indebted for a 
path through and over tho otherwise impassable thickets and pre¬ 
cipices. Tho first symptom of sanctity in tho wildorncss is a 
small ?»«}■/«, dedicated to Bhairo ns door-keeper ; hero the pilgrims 
leave llioir shoos j and no man of low caste or of a notoriously 
had or oven imfortnnato chnraclor or filthy in person or discourse 
is knowingly allowed to advance further. 

Tun ins lies in a sholtorod glon about 200 foot bolow the west¬ 
ernmost of tho throe Bhrinos; it is a small, black-domed structure, 
coated with copper, aud placed on tho crest of the groat mural 
prcoipioo of sandstono whioh hero faces tho south. A little to tho 
Bouth-oast this wall tormin ates and tho mountain springs up into 
a vory lofty and romarkftblo piunnolo of rock, presenting a preci¬ 
pitous fnco to tho river, which rolls at its baso in a winding chasm 
of vast dopLh, tho waters generally oalm and of lapis-lazuli tint. 
Tho gorgo makes a rapid bond here, whioh brings tho current 
right against tho upper end of the cliffs, whioh perhaps owo 
their oxistonoo to its slow operation. Each shouldor of tho rocky 
piunnolo is consecrated by its tomplo, the easternmost being tho 
most sacred and of very difficult aoccss over cliffs and razor- 
edged lidges, Ilero tho animals arc sacrificed, the Brahmans 
appropriate the head and one shoulder of each boast with all tho 
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cash they can extract, ancl considerable numbers Of cocoa-mils, 
the offering of which seems a sign connecting Mio mountain 
goddess and her rights with the ocean-loving lvali of Uni on (in. 
The acme of merit is attained by him whoso offering, like linluk’s, 
consists of seven goats. The poak itself is tho adytum of the goddess 
where none can intrude with impunity; a fakir who ventured to do 
so in days of yore was pitched across tho river and found (InHoned 
to a pancake in the ban of Doii (Madden). 

Basantpur, a vilingo in tho eastern Dun, which gnvo Uh lmmo 
to apargannh now absorbod, It was plundorod by Jlumtin ICImu 
in 1575 A.D., and again by Khaliltdlalt in 1655 A.JJ. ((biz, X)., 
545, 563). 

Baun, a halting-place in Putti Malla Dliimn of ICmnmm, in 
situate in north latitude 30°-14.'-20" and cost longi tuda 80'‘-M5' -4 5 
on tho loft bank of the E. Dhauli at an olovation of about 10,000 
feet above (he level of tho soft. Tho population in 1865 numbered 
270 souls, tho largest in the patli. From the encamping ground 
a viow of three large glaciers on tho eastern slopes of tho Lhiimhn- 
ehuli is obtained. Tho marches from Askot, according to Onlonol 
Garatin, nro (1) Baluwakotin Malla A.nkok, a village noar whiishlhn 
Diirina people reside in winter; (2) Dharahula, the wintering 
Btation of tho Byhns Bhotiyas; (3) Khola on Urn boundary 
between Talla DArma and Askot; (4) Sohhula in Talla Durmu; (5) 
Chalkam in Malla Ddrma; (7) Naling ; (8) Ihum or tin, and (!)) 
Khiinling, a village of tents usually occuplod i>y Klinmpun from 
Bundes who havo sottlod hero. It is tho lust inhabited place mi 
the route to the Dilrina pass and is situate on the loft bank of the 
Dawai which joins tho Lisaar to form tho Dhauli above Ilium. It 
is five marches for ladon shoop from Khimling to the fool of the 
pass at Dovfibi. 

Bel, a patti of parganah Ghingoli in lCmnaon, lies between the 
Kdmganga (eastern) on the east and tho Sivrju on tho west. Those 
vivovs unite at tho It a. nos war iomplo to the south of this Haiti 
tho northern boundary is formed by tho Alhgaon and lliiruuu 
Pattis of tho same parganah and tho eastern by PutLis tiliurang, 
Waldiya Malla and lUwal. The PiUioragavh and Almom road 
runs east and west through Bel botwoon fciio iron suapimshm 
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bridge on llio rtumgangu ami tliafc ovor llio Sjirjn passing by 
lCuLliora, ttongoli ITitl, whoi'o thorn is a travellers’ bungalow in 
latitude 29°-39'-23' ; ' and longitudo 80°-5'-24/* at ail elevation of 
5,200 foot above the level of the sea, ICijn, Fantuili, and ITauora. 
To tho lioi'th of the road are SmuSr, Phui'sil, and UjnmU’fu To 
the south between it ami tin) Jhmibhi] poak (7,107 feet) are 
01 and Pabho. Betwcou this range and llio Siujii lie Nangalti, 
ami Ankara above Humoswar. The aHioBsable area comprises 3,322 
fade, of which 1,731 aro uulturahlu and 1,588 are cultivated (238 
irrigated), Tho land-tax yielded in 1815 Its, 344,in 1820 Its. 52G, 
in 184.3 tts, 743, and is now jumna-joil at Its, 1,855, which falls on 
Ciio whoifl assessable area at Ko, O-S-ll per amo mid oil tho cufti- 
vat ion at Tie. 1-2-8 per aero. Ono village was recoived from Itaugor 
ami 37 worn transferred to Alhgtum at the recant settlement. The 
pnlw&rt usually resides at tiungoli Hat and collects tho revenue of 
JAlioriing also. 

Eelkhet (or Bliilhhot), n camping phuw on tho road from ll-U'iu- 
th'o lo Ohampitwsil on tho light bank of llio Ladluya rivor, is 
t,i|.iiulo in Patti Tull ados and pnrgumh Kdli Ktimoon in north lali- 
iudo 20 o -12'-3O n ' mid east longitude 8U°-12'-10", about 13 mlloa 
from IJanndeo and 12 miles from Chhmip/tui. From J3armdoo tho 
road pusses up n gradual ascent, in tor rup tod by torrouta, over tho 
15ilvio‘<r carrying a good stream of dear wator; next MalUaud 
Talla Deli, Live small cultivated oralor-Uk© depressions mid a 
little higher tho Ti'uigngur stream, near which aro the Syfihi tarns. 
A sleep ascent loads to the Jkiyalchina pass, over 4,000 foot high, on 
which is a wanhi or covered well built by All*. Lushing ton, a late 
Ommmsfiionor. The descent lo llrlkhet is long and latterly very 
steep, llmro is neither a bungalow nor a simp for grain hero, and 
supplies have hi bo obtained from either Bavmdoo or Chainpdwat. 
Tho scenery of ibis march is prolly, and every whom the valleys and 
mountains exhibit tho most exuberant vegetation, Tho Pathos 
scandfins covers the trunks of largo trees on the northern aspect of 
«ho Bnyalclibiii pass, whore also in tho damp half dark glens tho 
more bountiful Wullichia palm occurs in profusion, with occasional 
specimens of the wild plantain, On the southern sido of tho 
puss, especially near tho Tiingugar, tho foiljmika (Jhiinberga t 
I'.ocmm) climbs iho frees, and towards the summit, Cim* Mira- 

7 
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lata covets ovc.ry rock ami Oka glaiuMa&a forum a limlmr I me. 
The valloy consists of greonstono* and dolniiiilo; the mmiiiliiiiiM to 
the north exhibiting green ant] blue dolomite in vnrlieal stiuln 
with hoviiblcndo slate near tho badliiya. 'i'lio summits are of 
gneiss and granito, whioli List Dr. MoOlolhmd (bund reposing on 
gneiss and hornblondo slnto on llio aonth-wcbt \Wlmfy «l’ HUhim- 
pfiui. 

From Ijclhliot to Cliliirapiuii, about twelve miles, tho rend 
follows tlio right bank of fchn hsulliryn for a mile or more, and llieu 
under tho smaH village of Lfparfcol, crosses tile stream whom Hie 


eutiro width of tho glen hi occupied by its channel of stones und 
Inigo hoaldovs, tho latter mdoly piled on oaoh other with a general 
dip to ward‘i tho iiond oi tho stream. Here the liadliiyn receives ii< 
its loft Lank tlio Ttlmbkulii up whieb llio read [>rotiiM'*l^ ami riaert 
rapidly. Tho first pass is attained nllho village of Kukinnni ; 
Loneo along an undulating ridge two miles to Halli; llnue m n 
dioddr groveaml a spring called lSridmi about a mile l eynml tide, 
a little down to tlio oast. Here oommcnoiw tho second pull up mm 
of tho great spurs of tlio Ktmadoo (7,2-lH loot) range and mdv 


tonninatca about throe quarters of a mile abort ol‘ Olilmapiini 
which lies rather beyond tho highest point of tho pans. Tim de¬ 
clivities on each hand during this ascent are extremely ateoji and 
deep. Ohliirnpftni dorivos its name from a small stream which i'alb 
ovor tho rooks hero in a potty cascade. Thoro is a bungalow and lea ■ 
gardou hero, and tho elevation is 0,5(10 foot above Mm love! of llio 
sea. Close by on tlio cast is tho templo-crownoit peak of KYuiiiduo , 
beyond a col, tlio ran go is continued eastwards in two other peuho 
(0,235 and 5,58(3 fool, respectively). To tho south Nali-Mnn is hi,,. 
spumous among the outer ranges; north-west is the highly eultivated 
wale of Chai’iU, to the north-oast Tlmkil is seen and to the ,m„l, am 
ar on each sido the snows. Douco to Holuighal, ton miles. 
Bhabar (or BbJUrar) is that portion of tho GVlnvtd and Knmm 

tw r r K ‘ Ch h l bCtNYGOn tli0 U *> bills and U u . Ibjnor mid 
uu districts, llio Bliubav portion of Garhwal (,j. „.) is ft0 HlmI1 

and unimportant th a t it is omitted from the prose,)I, notice, which 

t .,r» r io i°t ouiy to ,ho h ' aut * u, »« 11,0 f«-i of «» hin, 

out mUI Tr Ti " ,lS ° aml U» IMol,, <m lh„ 

" lh ° or «*• on U» wort. II Mudo, ilw IM mv 
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porliona of Pallia T.vlhides in Kiili Kumaon, ChanWiainsl in fthyft- 
nirau, OhhnkluUa ami Koin, and llio Cliilkiya ildkuh. ft ig to ho 
ilhlingninhod from ilio Dliii bar tail'd! which for administrative pur- 
pones includes the hill portions of Kola mid (JIilmkhAfa, and pints 
of piirguimhn Oluuiiy.ikot., Dhyiuiinni, Phahbikot, and Ktmunir. 
Tlio con-ins of 1H81 gives i.lio populnlion of the J’lmbar tahsU in 
February hr 132,.'560 souls, but with I.lio bursting of tlio buds on 
the him in March -April, llio majority of these) return to the hill 
villages, Tlio Hluibur tnhm'l may therefore be considered as divided 
inlo the nppor or i’ahdr portion included in tlio gonoral notice 
nf llio Knmnon district and the lower, lying below the hills with 
which wo Imvo to deal hero, 

The physical oharaetoristies of the Bluibar have boon suffici- 
onily explained in a previous volumo. 1 It may well be described 
ns the land of jungle and torrent*', usually dry in the summer. The 
„ , only permanent strnimis of anv importance 

KnHtcrn Bli&hnr. . . x , .. T \ , ,,, 

being Use rid hour or Deoha, ((aula, and 

Kosi, each of which is separately noticed, Commencing on tlio oast 
with llio Talludes lllifilmr wo (iml it hnmidod by the Sfirdsi, which 
separates 8 it from Nepal. Next the Sard a conies the numorous 
torronls (lowing directly into tlio iSttrda. 3 Then tlio Uhmi torrent 
wliich uniting- wilh the Ktihumiya or Panel wihii again divides 
into several bnuiohus in the Tumi. Nothing enn be more con¬ 
fusing than llio nomonoUiliiro of those stroams, some of which 
possess fliven or four names in a course of twonty miles. Soma 
divide or coalesce with others and again divido according us they 
get a larger or smaller supply of water. One year ono of a group 
crimes tho main stream and another year another. Tlio country be¬ 
tween each main ohunnol being cut up by torrents divided by low sdl 
coveted spurs running into tho grassy savannahs which wherever 
great moisturo exists are covered wilh tangled nlmoBt imponetrahlo 
undergrowth and great, cmio-brakea. West of tho Faiidwfmi comes 
tlio fuuhjir or Knmun between which and tho Gluin or Qumfci tho 
country is much cut up by torrents. A low spur boro runs down 
from tlio hills covered with sal and a thick undergrowth. Tliero is 
a largo swamp in tho bed of the river opposite Marwa and to the 
i (} n j 5 it x,, 8fi—1)0. 2 Hoc further nitlclos—Bnnndpo mid Ilnltbvilni. 

3 For flit'i pni Lion of llio Bhihavin ifiCO, sco Liout, Burgess' report In Hoi. Ilec,, 
N.-W F,, HI, llfi, Alliilmbftd, 1807. 
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south of the Ramsay road, Beyond this is the elnurmg wdlr-<t 
Gangapw, a narrow strip of grass land ox tending from it. to tho 
foot, of tho hills. Thou across several torrents to iho RoUdi savan¬ 
nah and beyond it tlio Hauspur ahaur and tho Nnndliuur or Dnohu. 
The Chaubliainsi Blidbar oxtenris from the Muir or KAmuii to Mm 
Sukhi west of tho Deoha. Botwoon the IWm mid the Snklii m 
the m-eat Chorgaliyn clearing with its numerous .'.uLLluniontH. Went, 
of tho Snklii comes the OhlinkliAIn lllisibar and the imnmnoo slieelo 
of cultivation having flahhvfiui as their 
Western Dhnbar. centre and walnrod by tho Uaula. 

West of (lhaon elm la comes tho Kota I’hubar and wesl ot (ho 
Xosi, tho Chilkija ttukuh. Those arc all nimii more lien limn 
jungle and contain very nmol) larger au>as muler cultivation and 
more permanent vilhigoo than the tract oast of tho Niindhaur. It 
is here also that tho wonderful fvsntem of inigiitioii by which all 
the spare waters of the hill rivers are brought under control in seen 
in perfection, Clearances, too, have so ameliorated the el him In an 
to allow of people remaining in many places during tho whole year. 
The groat road from tho S/irdn to tho Ganges, Known us Ramsay's 
road, passes through tho whole tract bo,sides good mo lull ud roads front 
Bareilly to RAnibAg and from Mormlalmd in Kabul ln'ingi, and now 
tho railway to RAnibAg passing by lluldwitni will lovolutimiiso Iho 
economic bearings of this tract and render its |iosnusnion in every 
way more valuable, K&mnagurifi (ho mart for Kola and lhddwfiui 
for Chhaklifitn, both nro rising towns ami have u sejmiute notion. 

The threo men who have moulded the fortunes of Kumaon am 

Administration. th ° 3, " nC Wll ° l " lvo ll»> m.iM,.!.-, 

one! on tlieir roporta wo havo to rely lor our 

Information s—Mr, Traill up to 18.15, Mr. Ration from 184(1 t<> 
1850, and Sir Henry Ramsay from 1850 to 1884 Traill found dm 
Mr. Traill. Bhiibav tho haunt of banditti 3 continually 

recruited by the outlaws which tho diaorgn- 
nisatiou of tbo previous half century produced in numbera, Ji‘ur 
some years ho was engaged in a paper war with the plains uuihori- 
ties about the boundaries, and was always complaining of tlm daUim 
who, driven from tho lower country, found a saib asylum in the 
swamps of tho TarAi and tho jungles of tho Mifvbnr. In a previous 
volume I have given some account of tho state of those tracts up 
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to tho 13rilisli occupation, In his first report 1 on tlio Bhfibar, 
Mr. Traill writes:— <{ In tlio dirootion of Kota and Chliakluitn not 
loss than fifty villages havo boon reclaimed within Mio last eight 
years. As n prolimimiry measure to tho arrangement of tlio 
boundary it would appear indispensably nocossary that the whole 
tract of tho TanVi should bo declared tho free and disposable 
property of Govornineiit, with tlio reservation to individuals of 
bucIi portions as may bo in tlioir actual occupation. This prin¬ 
ciple is founded on tho inhoront and undisputed right of the 
sovereign in tlio soil, which right must bo considered in the 
present instance as existing in full force from tho length of 
time since which tho tract in question has relapsed to a stato of 
nature, and which can consequently, with tho exceptions above 
alluded to, bo nowhoro controverted by tlio claim of occupation. 
JJflio sovereigns of Kumaon aud Gurliwsil being then driven into 
exile were followed by n groat number of their former subjects, and 
llieao latter Bottling chiefly in tho Tumi of tlioir respective princi¬ 
palities nntvmdly preferred owing allegiance to the authorities in the 
plains rather than to tho Goikhali.s. As this latter powor beoamo 
quietly and fully established in its successive conquests tlio re-annex¬ 
ation of tho Tardi became an objoot of its policy. In Kumaon pro¬ 
per this monsuro had boon partly oflcctod, and to this circumslanco 
is owing tlio discordant claims of tho Eilknri and K&li Kumaon 
esiunindrirs wJjieh are now under ]i ligation. fnrihor onuao of 

the vicissitude of jurisdiction is to ho traced to the wandering 
habits of tho Thfirus and Khoksas, tlio two tribes who chiefly cul- 
livatod in tho Tarrtk^Thcso persons holding an undisturbed mono¬ 
poly of a vast extent of territory, and being tho objoals of rivalry 
to two Governments, rotnovod in wholo communities to nr from tlio 
foot of tho hills according as oaprioo or interest dictated. The spot, 
where tho now cantonment was established, immediately assumed 
tlio namo of the deserted villago, and in this mauner the same 
numo boenrao inscribed in tho records of both the plain and hill 
purgttuaha, while the praolico of paying revenue to both Govern¬ 
ments to ousuro double protection also led to the same confusion.” 

To Buoh a height had thoso disputes risen that wo dud them 


Boundary diaputos, 


occupying a great portion of the corros- 
pondonoo of tho years 1323-26, and tho 


* 16 th January, 1822, to Government, 
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question of the boundary bolween l.lio Bli&bar and Rohilklntiul wart 
Uien tho burning one of tho day. So oarly as Jnnuuiy, Mr. 

Traill brought to Lho notice of tho Board of Rovomio Lbo o.\ialcniM 
of a fruitful source of quarrel in fclio unsettled sfato of Uio front ini' 
towards Moradabad, and tho CoLloolor of Unit district was dirootod, 
in concert with tho Commissioner of Knmaon, lo adopt men,sums 
for the demarcation of the boundaiy between their rospoolivn dis¬ 
tricts. 1 Delays arose as it was hopod that the regular survey of 
tho Moradabad district would soon tnko place, and it was not 
until 1823 that final instructions wore issued to Mr. Traill and 
Mr. FluUied to undortalco tho survey and settlement of Um lnmndui ins 
of tlicir respectivo districts. Mr. Traill staled tlm isiihu for tlm 
hilhnen, that from tho want of pasture in tho hills they worn 
obliged to send down their cattlo to tho Rlmbar, whnro limy remain¬ 
ed during tho greater part of tins year. This practice led to Urn 
settlement of sever.il now villages, not loss limn fifty having been 
roclaimcd from tho jungle between 1817 ami 1823. Tlm greater 
number of these villages wore situate on the fioni.ior towards 
Rohilkhand, where tho facilities for irrigation were great or llnm in 
other parts of the Tarai, but tho eonllmting demands arising from 
divided jurisdiction had hitherto prevented tho development of cul¬ 
tivation such as might have boon anticipated. An ullVity omirrnd 
at Tauda, which, although it lay within tho onslonih posts and chain 
of military parties established by tho hill authorities, bad been 
given in farm by tho Collector of Momdsibml to n person from llm 
plains. Mr. Traill accordingly submitted a list of tracts which ho 


* To I3niml, (luted 1st January, 1820. 
Prom Board, doled ’21st Jamniiy, 1S20. 
To Bonrd, dated 15th January, 1822, 
From Hoard, tinted Dili April, 1822. 
From Hoard, tinted 24th January, 1893. 
To Hoard, dated 27th January, 1823. 
From Hoard, dated flih Fclnunry, 1823. 
To Hoard, dated 24ih Fobuiaiy, 1828 
To Hoard, dated iaC.li September, 1823. 
From Board, dated filh Octoboi, 1823. 
From Hoard, dated 17th Nuvcmbor, 
1823. 

From Bonrd, dated 24 th November, 
1823. 

From Bonrd, dated IlU» June, 1821. 
From Mr, Bullied, Moriulnbad, dated 
2411) Maich, 1823. 

To Mr. Ualhcd, Morndabad, dated 28th 
March, 1623 

From Mr. Unified, Moradalmd, dated 
30tb April, 1823. 


To Mr. Unllu'd, .Mormlalud, dated <f||| 
June, 1823 

From Mr. II-tilled, Morinliihiit!, dated 

imh a mul'd, i82;t 

To Mr [Inlhed, Murmlnlmd, dated -i 1 li 
September, IH21). 

From Mr flatbed, Mnradnbml, dated 
4th October, 182;]. 

To Mr, 11 allied, Monidabml, dull'd 7lli 
Orlohor, 18 mi. 

To Hm-nmniunl, dated 25 L|j Dooemlwr, 
1821). 

To Mr. Bullied, Moradabad, dated 251,li 
August, 1824. 

To Mr. J1 allied, Moradabad, dated l:»(h 
Anjuixt, 1825. 

To Mr, Ualhcd, Moradabad, dated lllh 
October, 1823 

To Bon id, (lilted 17lh Jaininrv, 1D20. 

To Hoard, dated tilnt, November, 182 ( 1 . 

From Honrd, dated aeili JNovuiUt, jHtft, 
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(losirod to lmvo oxolwlorl from any farming leases which might in 
futurn bo granted by tlm plains authorities. Tim principal dis¬ 
putes wore holween lho lessees of the farms of forest produce and 
gia/jjig tax appointed by the hills and plains authorities respec¬ 
tively. The customs-stations of the hill fannors were placed on 
the immediate frontier at points whore tho various tracts into the 
forest joined on tho main road and in so vend instances for tho 
eon vunienco of walor, within the boundaries claimed by tho land¬ 
holders of Hohilkliuud, It was eventually del or mined that nu 
oxpeunionUl boundary lino should bo made by a lino drawn from 
one spur or promontory of tlio lower lulls which all along tho fron¬ 
tier jut out into the plains, to tho adjacont one; and to Mr. Halliod 
was ontruslod tho task of doiiniroaling this line along tho whole 
border of Bareilly and Monulabad and tho villages to the south of 
that lino, and tho fanning lo'wos of forest products wore Lo ho 
transferred to tho adjoining districts of the plains. 

Mi. Traill wrilOH 1 in 1823:— 

11 Tlio ydi-ehartli huA fiom time immemorial formed a part of tho public 

„ , anaolH In Kunmoii, ami had continued to be Hoparatelv 

'J'inlll mill Inlory of much. . . 1 

Ionium to In ill via nu 1 Ini'more from Uio conquest, The 

Ci-lleolInn of thin Imjwnt la a portion of Llio ICiimiiun foiesta hail boon formcily 

inmle over to tlio prlat'lpiilchanklilnra—Ain Klmn and Anil Khan—for tho support 

of their n'hpL'i'tlvo establishments. On tlio abolition of the chankldnri system in 

1S17, ilia onlliotlmi of this Impost within tho limits in quoHtlon naturally ceased. 

Tim nruingoment In nine was made to re-annex the cfmr&i duties thoro to the rent- 

vcvU. Tlw. wly aU>i‘c unmlky la tkiA owasura was tint sbuplUhiiUtaa. of the duties 

by tUInjf them at nnpaciilcil rate pur lruad of oiittlo in lion of former numoroua 

jtoiiiH bucIi as i/ltihar, donut, yohttr, attyul, &e.» under each of which separate 

demands worn nmik* fiom tho herdsmen," (Tho leases given were objected to by 

Mr. J(allied, ami in reply Mr, Traill goes on to any tluL tho rates woro fixed In tho 

lenses and were less than the former dues.) “ Tlio military parties In tlio forests 

are In no way available Cor lovonua dtiLlos, being stationed there solely with the 

view or promoting the life and property of tho lull •men from tho attacks of tho 

low-land duknlltunnl their inlorforonoo in collections of any kind is peremptorily 

prohibited. It appears Lo mo that far too much stress 1b laid on tlio spirit of 

eiuunauhmmil anid to bo evinced by tliu hill /.amimUrs j as Xnr as my information 

goes, tlio llohllkhatnl farmers and tnlulcaduM aro equally aetlvo in theii attempts 

to extend Ihu spheiu of their demands, Micho conflicting claims without attributing 

particular blame to either party may fauly be deduced from former ovonts. The 

whole of the jungle estates from Koshipur to Billi&rl, formed, at a period not very 

remote and not greatly antecedent, to tho cession, an integral part of tho Kumnon 

idy. Since the annexation of those ma/tdh to Kohilkhand by tho Nniyab Asnf-Ud* 

J To Government, I2th September, 18 :;a, 
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daula no regular and general adjustment of llie boundary lino bdwroii llio two. 
provinces 1ms over taken place, the Unuugoi records of tliosa mfi&Jfo nocitmnrily 
exhibit the whole of the villages which oiiglnally formed a pet l of ilium, Juolml- 
iug same oven within the lulls, 

u The Kunmun village-lists of the Gorkhull Government aontnln thorns villages, 
nearest to the hllb, which continued invariably attached to them, nnd a I no many 
moio advanced hinds which wore siibicqiicntly icclnimcd and brought liiiouultlvrt- 
tiou by the inhabitants of this province j among thu latter fall the disputed villages 
on the Momilabad frontier. Tlio principle of assuming the projecting In'inl lamia 
fot the points of demarcation, as proposed by Mr. Ilnlhod, and approved by l}«y- 
raent, will require many modiilentloiiH on tho Mmadabad f rim tier, at if implicitly 
followed, ninny of the villages oi that dlstuct will bo oxetutlod from its jui isdlc- 
turn. At the western extremity the taluku of t'lmmll entors far Into thu hills 
being mteriiccted from llio Ganges to Lai Lining, by a low range of til 11 h, biaru'li- 
ing Oil'fiomtho Uhniidi Pithdr opposites llanhvar. i'rom the villages of l.nl Dining, 
to another point of the smno namo on Urn Kusliipur frontiui, ami finm tlmiini in 
Gnibuwn, the indentaiioas in the lower liuigo nrc fioqiuuilly extensive and contain, 
many Itululkhniul villages, amoug others Clulkiya ami Ilurhiya which by hiicIi 
an arrangement would bo included in Kummin. ^A^-thi) imum: and cxumiI, of llio 
temporary cultivation appears not to have been perfectly imdcranmil, 1 / may 
be slated in explanation that from November until May hielumvn, Iheenliui 
population of the southern jmrgiumhs of Kumaoii to tho amount of curhilidy not 
less than thirty thousand souls annually migialo to the Toot of the hills, Tlio 
cultivation carried on by them in the Kumnou fuiostn during tliese v1'»Hn Is otni> 


jidernble, and every means has been adopted to encourage it.” 

lu January, 1826, a joint report wan sent in ami adopted by 
Government; from the Ganges to tho Ltumgangu lhn lowin’ run on 
of hills was taken for the boundary, and from its having- few dpori- 


Compiomiso effected. 


ings or buys presented no dillirulLy. From 
tho Dharon rivor, so von miles west of Ivdi- 


rno lo the Gnibuu a promontory, tlio prinoiplo of making Llio project¬ 
ing headlands tho points of demarcation was followed, iuu| nu (hr uu 
possible those spots at which Llio cattle pons or ;/nthn of Llio lionls- 
meu from tho hills wero ostablishod wore innludol in Llio jurisdio- 
tion of the hills, whilst tho hiJlmon woro also ullotvod tho privi¬ 
lege of pasfcuro for their cnttlo in common with tlio mem from Llio 
plains on payment of tho usual grazing dues. From Unilmw.t 
the lower or southernmost rango turns Lo tho north whilst llio exist¬ 
ing line of jurisdiction continued in Llio general direction from 
north-west to south-east, and bora tho latter line was followed and 
demarcated through tho forest, tlio boundaries roooguiwxl by tho 
headmen of the adjacent tracts lining adopted. A map wasmudo 
showing all those points, and copies woro sonl to tho chief oflicois of 
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tho adjacent districts, Largo trees wore tuki n as the permanent marks 
who re they occurred, near the huso of tho hills. Pillars of largo 
stones wore ouoofcod at intervals of four or five hundred yards, aud 
wlioro such materials worn not proem ruble, pillars of brick masonry 
wore constructed along the omim boundary. Towards Bijnor tho 
Banai Nadi whore it unites with tho Koli, about a mdo bolow tho 
junction of tlioPauriy(Ua,wus taken us tho boundary, and tho entire 
arrangement was completed in 1832 1 . 


BUlintl ami Oiulh. 


To (lie oust tho dispute botwoun the roprosontalivos of Major 
Koarsoy, who claimed tho IJillmri pargimah and tho hill mon, had 
also to Ijo settled, and tho commission np- 
* pointed for tho purpose fixed on tho Saniha 
Bala as the boundary botwoon Lin- IShabar in eastern Rumnon and 
tho Tarai belonging to tho plains This decision was based on tho 
records bolero tho British occupation, 3 Another object of diapolo 
was tho adf-covered island in tho Bill’d a called Ohnndi-ohak, and this 
was given up to Oudh tor no apparent reason ofchor Lhan ilio por~ 
timicily with which tho claims to itwoio pub forward by Lhoso 
interested in securing it. Tho iniportanco of having corroot bound- 
nrifH was not in the least duo to tho value of Lho land for agricul¬ 
tural purposes, but to lho grazing rights and in a secondary sense to 
tho right of disposing of tho forest produce, for it was on thoso two 
heads aluno that lho entire rovonno dopomlod in tho oarliur days of 
British rule, Oui-clwdi or grazing funs was ouo of tho miscellauo- 
ous items of rovunuo rotainud at the British occupation as possessing 
somo iippoaraucc of a duo for the use of tho land. In tho hills they 
had been classed under (foliar, i>uchUja , and ghikar ; but these were 
abolished, and in lho Ilhabar they had boon farmed to tho hereditary 
ehuiiludfu’fi or watchmen, lho Aleosor Mow tit is and llairis, by whom 
thoy wore called donia from lho dona or woodon-bar to which tho 
mlilo aro tied at night. The full tax wna levied only on tho 
strangois who came to graze. During Lho first few years after 
tho conquest it had not boon necessary to bestow much attention 
on the Bhfibsr as U was practically waste and deserted, but with 
security to life and property tho annual migration to tho Blidbar 
recommenced, and tho tax on grazing was again introduced and 


1 To (iolleclor, Monidttbnd, dattid 21sfc April, 1831. To Collects, Momrt- 
idoul, dated 3 rd May, 1831. From Govonmiout, dated sist August, 1832. To 
Board, dated ml! Juuo, ldd 2 , 8 For icfcmjees sue Qua., X,, Bis, 

8. 
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fanned in throe lease* for 1822-23 til Us. 2,077 a year, but li.tf 
cattle of headmen of hill and plains ullages and of permanent 
residents in the Bh&bar were declared to bo exempt from tlio Lav. 
In 1824, tho collection of these dues whs intrusted to the Daredly 
and Morad.ibad authontios, but in 1820 this duty was restored to 
the administrators of iho hill districts, and .it tho sumo time tho 
pkiinaward boundaiy was arranged on a firm basis and tho amount 
to bo levied was fixed, and tho persons who should cjuHuoL Ihesu 
duos and thoso from whom the dues were to bo colluded won) 
ascertained and made known to tho people, so that we hear very 
little of them afterwards. 

From a report 1 inado in 1837 wo loom that tho portion of llu> 
Bhubar, included in Kota and OhlmkluUu, 
1837 ' contained then :—• 

Area cultivated. Waste. Hevritur, 

1U 

Kota ... 30,033 71.141 102,011-1 4,011) 

Chtiokh&ln20,007 si.oyi -iH/iaa :ym 

fi'J.OOO 123,112 183,102 ti,tl.il) 


Tho area is calculated in holas or bit/hat , but us no measure- 
front had ever taken place tlio area givou was bused on the csli- 
jnato mado by tho hoadmon and tho villageis. liven so rough an 
estimate as this had novor boon made for tlio Kali Kunuum I Hut- 
bar. Seventeen of tho Kota villages ami twelve of the OhlmhlitiU 
villages lying along tlio loot of the hills had boon cultivated from 
olden time by tho hiltmon as tlioif inalienable right, Tho lieinlmoii 
or fudhans rocoivod two ploughs (hal) of land an their remunera¬ 
tion and relinquished this if tlioy vacated ofiico. The irriga¬ 
tion channels {(ji'ds) wero broken up ovary year in the ruins and 
repaired fresh in November at tho cost of tlio sharers. Vahlkdahh 
cultivators paid five rupees per plough-land, calculated ul us much 
as a pair of bullocks could plough in a day and that could ho sown, 
the produce being eight to tenfold. A stranger sharer giving his 
aid rocoivod one-third; if supplying bullocks and seed two-thirds 
tho produce. In prosperous years tho profit was about Ks. "21) to 
Ks. 35 per plough-land after deducting cost of repairing water- 
channels, bullocks,implements, and seed, As a rule the nun-crops 
1 To Kyard, I7t!i July, 1337, 
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villagos woro brought info cultivation in Kota and 23 in Chlia- 
lvlid!n. by granting Bio proprietary right to whoever cleared the 
waste. Those now proprietors leased out (ho land to tonanta-at- 
will nt Us. 2 to Us. <[ per plougli-loml, whilst two villages in Kota 
and Ion villains in OhhnkhiUa on tho Tnrfii border woro leased to 
Blmksns mi a system of advances by i.lio local landholders, Tho 
curlier seUlomenls in fhe Mhdbar were encouraged by the grant of 
/‘(ill proprietary right for tlioir on tiro holding to the persons who 
brought a f.racl. info euhivalion. This practice was in accordance 
with the system pursued by both tlio Rajas of Itmnoon and the 
(jorlduilis, and was found to promoto in a groat dogreo tho roda- 
imition of Lhc forest waste . 1 

Still, eonsidoring tho present state of affairs, in 1837 there was 
littlo cmltivniiim in tho Kota Rlidhar though it was then tho richest 
portion of tho tract. Ltllji Ohakruyut was tho principal landholder 
and compared with others was a man of some substance, who had 
materially uiilod in U 10 development of tho Rh&bav by planting 
colonies of cultivators and arranging for their support. I 11 tho 
CIilmkMta Ulifthiir from tho foot of tho hills Lo Tanda there was 
some show of rnliivalion close to tho pith or water-courses* but the 
experiment of digging a woll made noar Tanda showed that no water 
could bo obtained at a depth of 180 cubits throughout the continu¬ 
ous bolt of thick forest which oxislod thoro, llorak Singh Halim, 
t)m pnlivAri, ivas tho most m/hionltal person in this tract. J/» tho 
Tall ados Bhfibnr there was hardly any cultivation and no perma¬ 
nent population, duo to tho extrema un healthiness of tho climate 
and tlio ravages of elephants and otlior wild animals . 3 Tho principal 
landholders there woro (jiuuulhri and liudihi Bargain. Chorgaliya 
alone in the whole of this tract was well watered and woll culti¬ 
vated, and, iiulood, this report represents Guriy tho state of affairs 
in the eastern Bhftlmr to the present day. 

Wo lmvo in Hr, J. II. Batten’s report " 1 an intoiosling account 

of liia connootion with the Bhdbar, which 
Ml’i if t XI| JiflllL*)), , - , 1 p 1 m |A i 

nmy bo Haul Lo comprise the period 1MU to 

1850. Aa this roporfc gives the first detailed account ol an}' setllc- 

1 To Board, Slut Novombor, 1820. 2 To Commissioner, 17th May, 

1837. a To Uoftul, loth Ifohruarjr, 1840, 
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mont of fcliia tract, 1 ahull summariso it hero largely for ito limiorimil 
and practical interest and as fixing distinctly tho Homtuvliul wiguo 
localities of its prodocosflors. BMbar TallaiUo nmlor Kali Kumaon 
lies along tho right bank of tho Hiirila us far as the junction of tlio 
Snnilmmfti, with a length of eighteen miles from Manndi'o and n 
breadth from cast to west of ten miles. Tho southerly extension of 
this division is narrowed almost to a point above tho junction of 
tho Saniha, and noar the deserted bed of the HArdu I ho land is (no 
stony for agricultural purposes. Talludua differs from the lost of tho 
Bhtibar in tho absence (in 18*13) of surfiu'ii irrigation from ytilsm' 
walor-coursflrt. Tho Sunihn stream flows along the Konehoru edge 
of tho tract, separating it from tho [mrganali of JliShuri, while tlm 
hods of tho Jagbura or Jagyara, which iittui'KocIri llm tmol, and of 
the numerous torront-ways which unito (o form that stream, uro 
almost dry in those parts where irrigation would alone be possible 
from their waters. Tho smaller slreamn which issue from Am hi I hi 
and run south-eastward to join the Saida in the upper portion of 
tho tract have so inconsiderable a body of water in their channel;) 
before they arc lost in the giavol that irrigation from tluim to any 
extent is found impracticable). A little is attempted from two mmdl 
streams at Knatiyu and Gindu-khnli immediately at the foot of 
tho hills, but tho quantity of water after ITobinary ia said (u bo 
only sufficient for drinking pnrpoios. In this tract, however, tlm 
tract of waterless forest ia vory narrow, and thereby presents a great 
difference from the wo-ilorn lllmbar, while without possessing ilio 
features of a regular river-valley it approximates in diameter lo tho 
country adjacent to tho Ganges in tho Sahiiranpur dUhiet below 
Hardwfir. Hero, ax there, the digging of wells is found pmetiesblo 
within a short distance of the lulls. It may, therefore, bo assumed 
that the great bed of rolled stones underlying the IMmtmv in deepest 
in the centre of tho country which separates i.lio Ganges [‘mm tho 
Bfo'dft, and that the porous giavolly detritus Lliins out, ns tlm hmd 
slopes clown to either of those groat clvahm, In none of tlm TuM.idnu 
villages, however, is irrigation from wells attempted, and {o\eopf 
in tho rains, when tho sots or small streams hocomo full mid capable 
of embankment) tho Thdrus of tlm lower part dopornl on Ilio rains 
and dews of heaven, and on the natural dampness of tho noil, for 
the moisture which their crops recpuio. 
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JJhubnr Chaubhahisi oxlomls from lbo Sanilm stream on tho 
east io tho tinkhi on tho wool. Within those limits aro the Kliimm 
oi* Kiumini and its small tributaries, tho numerous ufllueiits of the 
Nniulhiun' or Deoha or Down or Churn, ns it is variously called, 
tho Down itself and ils groat branch tho KiiiltU and finally boiuo 
small lo[Touts which join tho Sukhi or eastern Buhgtft. This 
irucl may he oslimntud nl somewhat moro than 30 mi)os in a 
Straight lino from Iho Timla pass to Asni and tho broadth varies 
from six lo twelve milos or moro. Throughout tho widely scat¬ 
tered clearings of this tract there is some kharif cultivation and 

, , a few of tho most hardy Iu I linen and Mite 

Htnto of oullivnlion. . , 

m every clearing' venture to ronmin and 

look nflor Iho rieo-fiolds. Irrigation is easily c»morJ on by 
means of small yxils taken off from tho little streams which 
am so plentiful in this division, and no great embankments aro 
required- Some of tho clearings, however, are loss advantage¬ 
ously situated in this respect, and the.ro tho nibi crops aro tho 
fdfiplc produce. This tract is peculiar in not swallowing up nil 
thu streams which pour into if from tho hills. A grout majority of 
these Ihnv through the green foroalB, not unlike lfiugliah brooks in 
tho olotivnoHs Eind depth ol thoir water (though some few aro 
mere beds of torrents) ; and honeo ariso the excessive thickness 
ami rankness of the vogo Cation in Ibis tract. Some of tho cane- 
hrttkes and khair (Aauaa catechu) thickets aro absolutely impene¬ 
trable, pro venting all cross paths from clearing to cleaving, East 
of tho Down, tho oountry presents a sorioa of savannah-like vnllcys 
between high olovutions, sumo of tho latter covorod with sal forest, 
and all out up by ravinos and nttorly waterless, Thoso heights 
and hollows run down in a parallel southerly direction from tho 
hills, Tho clearings occupy tho several hollows hero Alluded to, 
uiul honeo tho moro plentiful supply of water than ia enjoyed by 
the people of tho western Blxilmr, vvlioro (oulsido tho lower hills nt 
least) such irregularities of the surface aro unknown. There aro 
no marts in Ulmubhainsa, but a few shops are found at Jaula-sdl, 
a principal pass from the hills in tho oonfcro of tho tract, and sell 
grain to tho limber cutters and other visitants of tho forest. The 
Dewa rivor rushes out of the valley of Durga-Pipal (almost a 
Dun), and its waters are rapidly tukon up by the hillmon for the 
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irrigation of Chorgnliya, where tliero is now r thriving settle- 
monl, connected with Sitfirganj by a good road. 

Bhabav Chhakhdfa extends from tlio Bukhi river on tins oust, 
to the Blinkra on tho west, adistunoo of 25 miles or thoronl mills ; 
while from the foot of tho hills to tho boundary of tho Tumi l.lio 
breadth varies form 15 to 20 milos. Tho Crania river nearly injimlly 
divides and forms the main cli irnctoristio of this division. On 
the norlli-onstorn extremity and close to the hills there is a Hot of 
small villages, watered hy tho numerous trihul-arioa of the JSukhi, 
the bod of which river itself is dry in the upper and middle part of 
its course through Chhiiklnifca. 

Bhdbar Kota extends from the Bliakra river on tho oast to tho 
Koti Itno torrent on iho west whoro it adjoins Garb wul, u dialimeo 
of 35 miles or moro. At tho aouth-oastorn extremity it extend.*! 
vory far into the plains, bordering on tlio Giulavpiir purgamih of 
the Turin district, from which point it narrows considerably in (ho 
forest tract below Nayagaon and Knmola till it roaches the ICoiti 
near Guibnwa, beyond which oil tho opposite side of the river 
the hill Bhdbar hardly ox tends furthor than tho actual base of 
the mountain. The Patti is divided hy Mr. Batten into (1) tlm 
Blioksa villages belonging to tho CJnikniyal Hnmmdnrf; ( 2 ) (ho Mifibur 
villages lying’ outsido the lowor liills ; (3j tho villages in tlm Kola 
Pun within tho lowor hills j (4) scattered villages at tho immtlm of 
the several passes; (5) the hilly tract called Kota lying between tho 
ICosiand Rrtmganga occupied by occasional patches of cultivation, 
but without fixed villages. Tho fit si is now wash), the Bhokaus hav¬ 
ing moved down to Gadarpur, and compensation is still paid to tlm 
heirs of Mob Ohakraynfc amounting Lo Rs 300 a year. This Iraof 
is commonly called K 6 la-banjar from tho colour of tlm noil. Tlio 
Bhoksas made great swamps hero hy banking tlm KakrtUa, Milvdl, 
and their branches and wasting tlio water. Portions of the aoeond 
tiact are improving considerably and tiro watered by the Ihiur 
and Dabka. The scarcity of wator will always prove a drawback 
to the increase of cultivation, for beyond tho rango of Lho Kala- 
dhungi canal vory liltlo is available. 

The third tract or Kota (* 7 . 1 %) Dun is oxqniaitoly beautiful, 
showing n sheet of cultivation eight mil os in length hy three amt 
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four in'brotuUb, dolled with mango proves, and emulating on a 
small scale the rich central plateau of Llie Dolira Dun both in appear¬ 
ance and dimuto. TJio rovonuo of this tract has been proportionately 
good. Tho inhahitants arc till hillmon and the tenure is for the 
most part zamnulftri, though in a few instances tho actual cultivators 
jjos.soms proprietary rights in thoir holds. Sonio of tho Padkdns aro 
highly I'osjjoelaljlo men and far from poor, but they do not aitompt, 
except very rarely, to produco on their lands anything moro valu¬ 
able than wheat, hurley, rice, and the coarser ooroal grains. Under 
more enterprising hands this I)tin would probably boeomo n grand 
hold for i)io growth of cotton, sngaroano, and indigo, while tho 
ginger and lurmorio cultivation might bo largely improved. Wosfc 
of tho JDabka, which river hero irrigates only its eastern banks, tho 
Dun is chiefly ft silt-forest with patchosof cleared ground, with tbs 
exception of Palled and LUunpnr, tho oxlonsivo lands of which are 
beautifully irrigated by llio wnfeors of tho linhnmni rivor. Tho fourth 
tract or ghat villages is generally prosperous and resembles that 
described under the second head. Thu fifth division of tho ICota 
Bliubar shows merely a notion of hills and ravinos, almost without 
water, which Hnllieiontly explains tho absence of rovonuo capabili¬ 
ties. Tho inhabitants and visitants of all tho above described 
divisions of Kota belong to different parts of the hills, and not only 
to Llio uppor Patti of the same name. 

vTho population of tho Bhtibar is, with few exceptions, migra¬ 
tory, consisting fur the must part of Kumaonis who arrive in 
Novombor and lolurn to tho lulls in Apiil-Mfty, In tli© upper 
portion of tho Kola-Bind jar cultivation is as yot unknown, and 
it is only inhabited by tho hillmon who come down to graze 
cattle. Through tho lower PhAbtir extensive clearings liaye boon 
cHocled and grain of all kinds is grown. Tho principal crops 
imi nipo and millot. Tho cultivators congregate) in tompomry 
villages round thoir oatUo-shuds and usually erect huts of posts 
aimnoclod with grass soroons and loosely roofed with grass, 
Good stone housoa aro now, howovor, far from uncommon. They 
sometimes go as far as tho Tumi parganahs, where they press 
oil as sorvants of Lho Thar ns, whoso caste forbid them this occupa¬ 
tion, and carry on a Lrade as motwy-londorsy /ICalh or oatechu is 
manufactured by tho women from tho khaiv (Aoaoia catoohu), and 
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wooden vossela for domestic use by a small colony of Mnuiluiw 
near Barmdoo. There are a few small patches of cnUivalum near 
the western boundary of tlio Tall sides upper Bhobar; ftiL’llior west 
the Ohandni and Banbasa chandas or clour in gs comment m, which 
continue wiLh little interruption to tlio streams flowing into (.ho 
lifting an ga. 


Tlio following 

Statistics. 


tables show tlio rosnlfc of Mr. Button’s hoUIo- 
mont of the Bhnbnr and the alalia lies of llio 
earlior sottlomenU : — 
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It i3 to be remoinbetod that tlio moronso in tlio nivouuo is 
chiefly due to now lands brought under cultivation for Bin iirst 
time and not to enhancement on tlio land a!ready cultivated. Tim 
figures for Chaubhainsi show .six now ami nine waste villages, 
These items wore land-rovonno propor as distinguished from forest 
clues (kathbchis) and grazing cluos (churdi), Those lattor for L.S tll 
TVero assessed as follows:— 
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They give a total of Its. 18,729, and with the laud vimmuu a 
total of Bs.j 27,682, In Tallados thoro woro a fow attempts id 
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kharif cultivation, Uio cullivalors coming down to tlic Holds after 
euiwiso and again mounting to llio hills ut sun-sot; tlio night-air 
botwoon May and October being considered fatal, Still what 
improvement it showed was ontiroly duo to British rulo, for under 
tlio Gorklmlis tlioro woro no cultivated spots at all and few hill- 
inou and fowor plains-men ventured into the tract. In Uhaubhaiusi 
euro had to bo taken to corroct tho dofeots of former settlements 
which loft loo littlo to tlio managors and sometimes ended iu 
default, but tho BurgullU of Ohorgaliya showed what could bo done 
by judicious selections. 

In tlio Ohkakhfilti Bh&bar tho difficultios attendant on the dis- 

Chliukhtitn tribution of onnal water caused some trou- 

blo. Here also are somo old villages occu¬ 
pied since tlio time of tho Ohands, such as IChora Malla, and Talla 
Dy ula and Kuapur on tho loft bank of tho Gtaula o ecu pied by 
Mdhras. Malla and Talla Bhnmauri and Bhitauriya, Fateh pur and 
l’aniynli ou tho right bank belong to Sons and II air is from tlio 
neighbourhood of Bid in Tal. Under tho formor administrations tho 
prosperity of tho so villages was vory precarious, owing to tlio groat 
insecurity of life and property, which wore only partially pre-r 
Horvod by tho payment of “ black mail ” to the headmen of the 
Hawaii robbers. When tlio British rule introduced au improved 
police administration (though till recently a vory defective one), 
wo find tho Nay aka and othor inhabitants of tho Hftmgdr mountains 
behind tho Giigar rid go descending into tho plains, and appropriat¬ 
ing tho lands noxfc bolow thoso abovo named. To this class belong 
Muklmni, tho two Ilaldwiinis and ICnam-Khera. At the time 
of thoir first sottlomont tlioro was a lurgo quantity of aparo water 
and Llio groat subsequent influx of oultivutors into tho Bh&bav 
was not oxpoctod, tho monopoly of tho moans of irrigation by the 
Kayaks bucaino oxoossivo whilst, allliongh thoir rapidly increasing 
cultivation demanded a more heavy assessment, tlio revenue of tho 
villagos was nmintainod at naudbad or now ly-cleared rates. The 
iucroaso in tho domand offoclod by Mr. Batfcon still loft tho inci- 
donco of tho rovonuo loss than in Kota. Iu ail the upper and 
central portion of Blmbar Ohhakhdta tho cultivators are hill-mon, 
In the old fiofcfclod villagos tho tonuro is bhayaohdra as in tlio hills, 
and tliosGveriil shareholders cither cultivate thoir lands fchowsulves,. 

9 
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ov talvo their chance every season of finding temporary tenants ami 
laborers among the largo population, which comes clown annually to 
the Bhtlbar. In almost all the newly established villages whether 
cf Mr, Traill’s time or Mr. Button's tho tenure is camlmldri, ami 
tho proprietary right is vested in the fiscal representative whoso 
family first obtained the ioaso. Throo-fourths of this oultiviUiou 
belong to the vabi season, but in ovory village thoro arc uomo fields 
dedicated to tho kharif harvosfc, which aro tilled and oared for by 
hdlis and other low-casto men, who linvo for seme yearn imuto (ho 
Bhftbar their borne nnd have booomo aoolimatisod. 


Of Kcfa, Mr, BaLton writos j— “ TJio rate of the highest hind- 
Kotn rovonuo doumud somowlmt exceeds eight 

annaa per aero, and in comparison with tho 
rate ia Bhdbur Ohhakhatu the rale is lar from low, all lion gh Kola 
ior the most part possossos the advantages of a richer and deeper 
soil, and more oasily supplied though not mora copious irrigation. 
As far as any fiscal pressure on tlio people is concerned, no fear 
need bo entertained, and in Olihakhfik and Kota llio majority of 
villages aro able to pay their Government rovonuo entirely from 
tho produce of their rape crops, while otliors consider tho crops of 
China (Panwutn miliaccim) or tbo intonnedialo crop helwoon tho 
spring and rain harvests, as amply sufficient fur that purpose ; tlm 
whoat and rice harvest boing, thoroforo, a source of pure profit.” 

So early as tho year 1818, tho attention of tho Board of 
lirigaiiaii. Bgvquuq wnscliroctod to the irrigation of tlm 

Blidbar, and in that yoar they forwarded to 
Mr. Traill a report by Lieutenant b’ordyoo on tbo eonstiueliou 
of water-courses, and detailing hi a expopiouco in excavating ono 
on tho road between Blmimuri ami Tandad Mr. Trail? had 
already visited tbo Bliabar and considered tho subject, but luul 
found so many obstacles to tho introduction of any extensive s ya .. 
tern of irrigation that he considered it promuturo to make ntiv 
proposals on the Subject. Tho difficulty of procuring lommU and 
the unhealthy nature of the climate, combined with the uncertain t v 
of the right of the hill-men to draw off tl, 0 water for their miUi J 
tion at tho foot of the hills, deterred tho landholders from ontonmr 

Prom Board, dated 22ncl Way, 1818. T<i Htuu-,1 mi u . , ' 

Irom Boiml, AM m J.„ 0 „ y , 18 , a . T " '«> 
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upon the cultivation of the Bliuhar, although land of good quality 
wnfl everywhere available. Physical ob.si ados also procludod indivi¬ 
duals from nUompiing any system of irrigation which could inter¬ 
fere with the rights of tlio lowland cultivators. As has already 
boon shown, the mountain streams almost always sink below the 
huI'faco of tlio ground on reaching tlio baso of Uio hills, imd only 
reappear in tho lloliilklmnd Tuuti, find the greater streams which 
keep io iho surface wore too formidable for any attempt to con¬ 
trol their flow being made. Now, howover, irrigation is exten¬ 
sively practised throughout nearly iho ox ton t of tho Bliabar. 

In Hr. nation’s Lima thoro was no irrigation in tho eastorn 
, . „ . Bhilbar oxcepfc around Ohorgaliya, where 

Iho waters or tho Nandham* wero utilised. 
In lihAbar Ohhakhntn, liowovor, on oitlior sido of tho Gaula, was a. 
u beautiful lino of clearings irrigated by their sovoral gills from 
that river, and displaying in tlio spring season a rich shoot of rape 
nml wheat cultivation reaching to about six miles from tho hills on 
both hanks, a small holt of j might, liowovor, ram aim ng in tho 
immediate vicinity of tho river bed, This bod is very broad and 
atony, and during tho cold nml hot seasons is entirely dry at tho 
fourLh mile from its dobouoho into tlio plain. This phenomenon 
would not) 1 boliovo, conso to occur, ovon if iho hill-mens’ g$l& 
imd no cxiwtonco, although tlio greater body of water thou loft in 
the upper hod might onablo tho Biroam to avoid absorption for a 
milo or two furthor, but certainly not moro. Hence although a 
slight axtonsion of Lho hill cultivation is proven tod by tho present 
wasteful system of soparato pith, no injury to any plains pnrgannh 
avisos from tlio appropriation of tho Qaida waters at their Load; 
the nearest plains village (in Ruclrpur and Kilpuri) boing 12 miles 
from tbo lowest possible point of surface flow, ami 16 miles 
from the nearest spot at which (supposing such a wator-course 
could retain its water through tho thirsty forest) any canal could 
bo taken off for the benefit of tho lower country, These observa¬ 
tions aro equally applioablo to the case of tho Bhakra, Bholn, 
Da bleu, and Karra rivers in ICota which on a smaller soalo rosom- 
blo tho Gaula. They aro loss applioablo to tho case'of the Down 
river in Ohaubliainsi, bocauso there, as before montionod, tlio plains’ 
villtigos approach those of tho hill-men, butoYon there the engineer 
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would be a bold man who would midorluko to carry tlio wnlor 
down to the plains and would dospiso iho risk of ruining tho Uh<U 
bar cultivation and the kill rovonuo (auoli as it in) at the bond, 
without increasing the prosperity of tho country bolow. I no ml 
only refer to tho correspondence on Bin'll nil* irrigation ns showing 
that the hill officers wero expected to lay down oortain principles 
for the future management of the head waters. Unless my tacts 
above detailed in allusion to tho Gaulu rivor ho utterly emmoouH, 
the conclusion arrived at must be that it is honooiorLh idle to com* 
plain in general mid loose terms of tho monoply of water by tho 
hill-men. If a body of plains-mcn, whothor Thfirus, Bhoksus, or 
Dosis, ox 1st or may Iionooforth spring into oxislonco, who can bono- 
lioially occupy tho upper tract above (he point of river absorption, 
and by their superior means, skill, and industry cannot only add 
to the agricultural products of tho Bhfibnr (by tho introduction of 
sugarcane and cotton, for histanco}, but onu also coutrivo to carry 
the cultivation to a considerable diatanoo into tho foroHt, them tlio 
hill-men should make room for thorn.” * * “ Further inlorfovenco in 
the shape of a regular on forced plan of irrigation is not barred 
either by Mr. Traill’s orders or the rights which have accrued, blit 
such interference is rendered inexpedient by tho loot that no 
measures of the kind alluded to would 00 oxtonsivoly benefit tho 
whole community as to justify tho disturbance of present posnosirinhfl. 
* * lu Mr. Traill’s timo the gills wore divided into those running by 
day and those running by night. Xu tho prosont eolllomoiit many 
difficulties wore avoidod by giving tlio first rofnaal of nil waste (0 
tho headmen of the nearest adjacent villages and increasing tho reve¬ 
nue of the latter in proportion ; thus, as it woro, forcing the posses¬ 
sors of gills to extend their cultivation in order to prevent tho intru¬ 
sion and probable trespass of new-comers. This plan also Lends (0 
prevent tho numerous disputes which nriso from tho paths to tlio 
forest pasture : ground long used by tho inhabitants of iho older 
clearings being stopped by tho now Holds of strangers. Tlio actual 
villages for which separate now leases have boon issued aro only eight 
in number, yielding a rovonuo of 168 rupees, while tho now land, 
brought anil likely to bn brought into tillage, by means of old existing 
ends and under the management of old existing landholders, bears n 
satisfactory proportion to Iho whole appropriated area,” 
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From 1850 onwards tlio history of tho BhAbor 13 Iho story of 

its managomcnfc by Sir II, Ramsay, thon 
Sir Homy Railway. „ . . » ......... 

Captain Ramsay, an account of which will 

bo given as near as possible from the oflicial roporta. IVlion Cap¬ 
tain Utimsay joinod bia appointment tlio Bh&bar was ovomm by 
daluiits who wove huntod out from tlio pargamths abovo Bareilly 
by Mr. I?Jootwood Williams anti Mr. Moborly, who fell n victim 
to jungle fovor in tlio oxocutioti of his dutios. In 1850, Mr. 
Thomason, then Idoutonout-Govornor, placed tho BhAbar in charge 
of Cap tain Ramsay with power to oxpond as much ns ho could 
ronliso in excess of the Government demand on its improvement. 
To assist him ho rocoivod a permanent advance of Us. 10,000, 
which ho was onablod to pay baok in a short timo by the opening 
up of temporary irrigation channels, and more especially by taking 
tho on tiro tract under diroet management. The original land 
revonuo continued to bo paid into the Government treasury, and in 
a short timo tho return from this source alone greatly exceeded tho 
revenue originally fixed, so that by the ond of 1862-53 it bad 
riBOR to nearly lis. 20,000. All tide surplus was invostod in canals, 
and as fast as those wero lnado now villages sprung up correspond¬ 
ing to tho supply of water procurable. After tho mutiny, Govern¬ 
ment was induced to allow Rdja Shiurdj Singh to exchange (ho 
Ohilkiya ildkak for a confiscated eafcato in Afzalgarli. This iWcah 
was assossed at Rs. 1,800, and subsequently a few villages wore 
added from ICAshipwr end BA^pur, giving si total of oil transfers 
of land assessed at Bs. 1,055 a yoar. Tho rovenno from tho 
BhAbar in 1850 was, ns wo havo soon, Rs, 8,953, but of this sum 
Rs. 1,911 bolongod to tho Bhoksa villages of Moti Ohnkrdynt 
which vvoro turned into waste, and tho oultivators carried down to 
Gudarpur by Major Jones in ardor that tho water which they 
wasted might bo taken to the Tar/ii, and tho cow-sheds along 
its border, which had no cultivation but which wero called villages, 
so that tho people inhabiting thorn might not have to pay tho land- 
tax, .Deducting this amount from the Blifibnr rovenue tho total 
demand was Rs, 7,042 plus Rs. 4,055 or Rs. 11,097 when Captain 
Ramsay came into possession in 1850-51; whon he loft it, in 1883- 
84, the domaud was Rs. 1,60,000. No bettor commentary on his 
administration can bo furnished than this singlo fact that tho laud 
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revenue Iins increased aixteon times tho amount ai which it was 
fixed when he undertook tho charge, i.c, } for overy annn Govorn- 
mont now gots a rupee, whilst tho peoplo themselves linvo boon 
equally enriched and aro now ns contented and woII-ofV u pennantry 
as is to bo found in British India. 

Tho following table shows tho rovonuo donrnml for each year 
during Sir Horny Uamwiy’s admin Miration, 
and with tho statistics alroatly given furnish 
n connected viow of tho fiacnl administration of this interesting 
traet ainco tho conquest:— 

3845-46 to 18(50-61. 

(Year, j Ms. j Ycnr. [(i | Year. | Us. Year, lls | YuM\ lin, Year. lli, 


ai 57, B7.7UII IHnH’fil), 
bl OB, 10,'JD'l 1BB0 0(1, 


1UUU f.l, J!D,lU 


1861-62 to 1883-81, 



l.IMVtVS 

i, q i,(iml (Vi.iiiti) i,«,a 


Irrigation is now systematically adopted and nrrangod for from 

Irrigation. fch ° J3 ° Wa to tho Kosi * A11 tll O Ukcfi in tho 

hills aro embanked to aorvo ns reservoirs, 
and nlL the principal coursos (mjbdhas) aro eonstruclod on a plan 
to admit of tho largest number of distributaries (mila) wiLh the 
least waste of water. Without irrigation tho BhAbar cultivation 
could not exist. There aro no wator-ratos. Every stream almost 
is used and the Avater is rogulatod by alnieo-gnlos placed at tho howl 
of oach (jul } and which are opened and shut on a fixod plan, aocurd- 
mg to the extent of cultivation and tho nature of tho crop ho on 
prevent over-flooding and its attendant evils. At present nearly 
130 milos of masonry channels exist imdor tho charge of the ollioor 
administering the Blmbar. Wo agreo with Sir Horny Hnmmiy 
that this system should always remain in oh urge 0 f the BhtUair 
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officials, and should not bo entrusted to tlio Irrigation Department. 
Substantial works now oxist by which as much walor ns is required 
or nil that tho stromns can give is taken oft' from every river be¬ 
tween tho Down and tbo PMka. Tho Gaula system is now ns 
boforotho most important, and within tbo rntigo of its influonco cul¬ 
tivation will extend as far ns water can bo convoyed. Tho land is 
unlimited and cultivators will always bo forthcoming. There is a 
fair supply until February, when tbo ordinary volumo has to bo 
supplemented from tbo Bhfm Tal aud SiU Tal reservoirs. The 
groat rains of 1880 scourod out tho bod of the Gaula for several 
loot, so as to render it very difficult to carry wator into tho canals, 
but substantial woirs have sinoo boon built to avoid this difficulty 
in future. Mach romains to bo done in remodelling tho distribu¬ 
taries. 10very cubic foot of water por socond savod from absorp¬ 
tion in tbo shingly detritus roprosonl-s Its. 500 worth of cultiva¬ 
tion. Many of tbo courses (rdjbahas) should be made water-tight 
and now linos should be constructed, but ouch so as Lo be part of tho 
system above thorn and of others bolow that may be required 
hereafter. By putting tho courses a foot or more under tho sur- 
fiieo they oan bo incronsod wlion required, and the slope is so great 
that tbo water can ousily bo brought to tho surfaoo when required. 
To tlio oast of Llio Gaula ovory villago is supplied from n water¬ 
tight courso, lo Llio groat oconomy of tlio distribution. 

Sir IXenry itanrny lias found, lifco Mr. Batten, that tho people 

„ . of Kfili Kuinaon aro not of agricultural 

IfolTnrcIn Tiiltmlcs, , . , . . 

taslos, but profor trading with Nopal and 

Piliblitt. Ilis oxperionco in trying to induco them to take up the 

Tallndos BhAbar must bo told in his own words 

“ I must confess to one failuro in tbo Bhfvbnr. Not that tho 
work was a failure, but tlio object for which tho aannl was mode 
novor was gained. Tlio KAli Kumnon people (above Burindoo) aro 
llio only bad cultivators in tho hills, and in oasos of scarcity they 
used to go down lo Pilibliil to purehaso grain in May and June. 
A groat many died from jungle fover. I was askod by a groat 
many of the Inhabitants of eastern Kumnon to make a canal at 
Barmdou, so that tha pooplo of llio lulls nbovo might cultivate ns 
othors did at ilaldwrtni or olsewkoro: odors for ono hundred vil¬ 
lages woro given, and I took a canal from tho Sard a. After it 
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■was completed and in working order thcso people would not ciilti- 
■vate, and the canal as far as Kumaon ia concerned was useless. 
In 1878-79, a landslip from Uio top of tho hill about two iiulus din- 
taut camo down and filled up two of Uio lanterns. It also deposited 
debris to a groat depth for some diatanco over tho oiuml, Imfc us it 
was at loast 15 feet undor ground tho tube was in no way iujurod, 
This canal cost nearly 3 lakhs of rupoos, paid for from Blitihar 
funds. Tho floods of 1880, which washed away two villages, fIliad 
up tho lowor part with sand, hut with tho oxooplion of trifling 
damsgo tho canal is ns good as over. It is arched over for Hourly 
a rails and a hall, lias an admirable W\-wurk, and might lici 
utilised for Bilhari or Pilibhil. 1 suggostod to Colonel Purlieu 
that tho Irrigation Department should take it ovor on Uio condi¬ 
tion that if horoaftor tho hill people could bo porsuadod to culti¬ 
vate, they should bo supplied with water froo of tax like tho others.*' 

Borne account of tho principles of umnngoinoul may now ho 
givou. Comparing tho prosonfc with tho past Sir II, llumsuy 
notices tho rise of Haldw&ni from a group of grass-huts to u 
substantially built town, with ft population of ovor 4,000 souls. 
He writes f< Tho climate in tho Bh&b&r, thirty years ago, was 
decidedly bad. In February or March all rofcurnod to tho hills m 
soon as thoir crop was secured. Now tho climate bo far us tho cul« 
tivation extends allow a kharlf cultivation aud tho pooplo stay 
down at all seasons without suffering. Most of llioiu have also 
laud in tho hills, and Llioy move up and down as their presence is 
required.” In tho Ohorgaliya direction tho climate is nut so good 
and tho cultivators not yot acclimatised, but Lhoro is excellent land in 
the hills bordering on it, and when this is fully occupied the ovorlluvv 
must Book tho plains. As a rule, now villages nro allowed to bo 
held froo of rovonue for two years that tho Bottlers may clear tho 
ltcotB. jungle and build thoir lmts, Tho third 

yoar four annas n bljha is charged, (ho 
following year sis annas, and then eight annas. Willi the excep¬ 
tion of a few villages tho maximum rate ia eight annus per bh/lm 
or throe rupees por aero. Tho cultivators may grow what they 
like or leavo tho land fallow, tho objoct boing to induce thorn to 
cultivate tho rain crops, and tho idoa tlmt they had that free 
induced a groat many to sow rioo* Now it bus become quite tho rule, 
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ns Iho enUivalora havo found out what a paying crop good rice is. 
Tho most vulunblo crop in Iho Bhiibar is rape whoro manure 
is procurable. Tho laud is prepared in August and tho crop is 
cut in February. Gandm (Paniaum miliaoemn) is at ouco sown 
which ripons in May. In 1881 thoro was a splendid rape crop 
and prices woro vary high. Thoso who had land under it realized 
Its. 50 to Its, GO per aero, and had fcho gandm crop to supply them 
with food. Tho niiAbar produces vary lino wheat and excellent sugar¬ 
cane. Tho latter became popular at ono liino, and a good many Bihoa 
mills woro purchased, but thoy could not bo repaired when broken, 
and the poopln wont back to rape and gandra, At present rape is 
oaniod away by Bniyi'mis, who collect it at Tanda and other dopfits, 
Tlioy soil to Moradabad or Bareilly traders, who again sell to men 
at (Javvnporo and from thonco the seed roaches Calcutta, All these 
middlemen make their profits, but the railway to Ranibdg will 
change all this and bring producer and shippor together. 

<{ Tho prosperity of tho Bluibar oultivaliou dopends on manure 
and irrigation. Mauuro moans largo herds of cattle which are 
kopl on tho village lands as long as possible, and after that they 
are penned on tho outskirts of tho village 
Mttnm0 * as long as they can find foddor. When the 

dry wGather commoncos thoy are driven to tho edge of tho TartU 
whoro tho springs bursal out and tho grass spring up. Cattle that 
havo paid their grazing-tax in tho Blidbar do not pay again when 
thoy graze in tho Tttrdi, and in tho same way tho TatAi cattle that 
havo paid below graze froo in tho Bhabar. By an arrangement 
with tho Tail'd authorities tho wasto lands on either side of the 
boundary aro kopl for grazing. Tho Tardi Suporinlendont takes 
tho water of llio springs, and tho waste land is considered pasture 
ground. In Chilkiya, cultivation ought not to be allowed lowor 
down than Iho village of Ampokhra on tho Jaspur road or below 
iho present cultivation on tlio oast of tho Kfishipnr (old; road. 
Tho country below that is unfit for hill cultivators as water Is 
found very close to tho surface, 

“Tho Bhftbar has sufficient pasture land and docs not require 
any management on tho part of tho Forest Department. In fact 
it would bo impossible to close any part of it. As cultivation 
increases Iho cattle will havo to go fur tho r, but however cultivation 

10 
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may extend, it is limited by irrigation, tho jungle will bo sufiVrmiL 
Those district jungles contain no ireosof value, as what huhlu thorn 
was in tho Haldw&ni jangles has boon out by tho railway, and tho 
fow trees that have boon reserved will bo required lor tho villagers. 
This jungle which is grazing ground must remain under (ho officer 
in charge of tho Bhfibnr, and the Forest Department should have 
nothing to do with its management.” 

In the villages which existed in 1850 thorn are proprietors ns 
'elsewhere in the hills, but in all others the 
TeamA tonurois heritable, but not triniHfoniblo, 

This proven is gamblers ruining a village by throwing it into the 
hands of tho local usurers. A son is not loft a pauper by bin 
fathor’s oxfcravaganco, nor is tho latter portniltoil to pledge lor his 
indulgences more than tho usufruct. This system work?) admire My, 
Troublesome strangers eiumdfc thrust themselves on a brotherhood, 
and if they come must come as cultivators and inland to remain. 
In this way tho usuror’s trade is gono. In Ohilkiya, where oulti- 
vntorB from the plains are moro common, a tendency in observed on 
the part of tho nrgirohs or pudhuna to oust tho hill-men, hoeumto 
they can screw more out of a poor man from tho plains than mil id 
an independent ’hill-man. This practice has to ho oluxikod else 
some day tho village will bo dosortod. In his last report, from 
which I have quoted largely above, Sir II. llamsay writes <c In 
dosing my remarks I Will only add that tho Bhitbar has a great 
prospect of prosperity. Tho judicious expenditure of Rfl. fi(),0()() 
at least yearly ongh’t to extend cultivation steadily. Tim railway 
must raise tho price of rape and other pradmits, Fifteen yearn 
brnicG the Bluibav will probably yield as much ns tho whole of tho 
'And-revenue of Kumaon and Ghivhwdl put together.” 

Bhadraj, a hill in Patti KoklytU Thok of pavgauah Juunpur in 
J’nliri, lies closo to and at the west of Mussoorio forming one of llm 
highest peaks of tho rnngo bounding tho Diin on the north. Tim 
wi.stern ridga is prolonged to the loft bank of the Jumn i, u Hlmrl, 
distance above its confluence with the Tons. On the eastern prn- 
Iniv./iiiion tho settlement of Mussoorio is lmilt, There in lioma 
station of tho GreatTrigonomotrio.il Survey in lalitivlo .W’-Sitf'-lC" 
■u>d longitude 77°-59'-i>7/' at an elevation of 7,316 feet ubuvo 
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tho lovol of fclio sea. G'loso by is a temple sacred to Balbhadra at 
an olovation of 7,.'101 foot, 

Bhainskhet, a village, willi a bungalow on the route to Garh- 
wnl from Alinora in latitude 29°-'l2'-0 // ’ and longitude 79°-35'-30/' 
w situate in patti Malta Tikluln and pargannh Bamhmandal of fcho 
Kmnaon district, It is distant Id milos from Alinora and 13 
miles from Dw&raluU, tho next stage, and has a Btmiyn’s shop 
«id a bungalow for travollbrs, without a table attendant; or requi¬ 
sites. Tho ronlo from- Alnrorn lies clown tho north-western slope 
of tho Sim tola hill around f.Iio outlying spurs of Kahmttiya (3,414 
foot) to Tl&walbiig, where tho Kosi is orossed by an iron suspen¬ 
sion bridge, about fivo miles from Alinora. Theuoo the road passes 
opposite Kftt4rmal with its old tom pie to the Sun and turns west and 
passing south of the Nfiguhula poak '4,1)57 foot), and thence to tho 
north-west up tho valley on tho left bank of the Nana Kosi stream- 
with the peaks of Shura (5,205), Doo Kali (5,067), aud Pindar Kot 
(5,276; on the same side, Those with the Niigohula peak form tho 
outlying spurs of tho range milmmaling in the Pukhdu (6,016) and 
Airidoo (6,024) pouks which forms the water-shod between tho 
Kosi and tho N&nllov Ohota ICosi. On tho right hank of tho latter 
flfcronm from whoro the road touches its banks strotohos the Pdnsii 
range, attaining an elevation of ovor 6,000 foot. Near the head 
of I ho vulloy tho road bifuroatoa; that going up the face of the 
Ryuui hill leading to Itanilchot, while tho Bhainskhet road eon- 
tinuns up the valloy to tho travollor’s bungalow which lies in-a fer¬ 
tile tract, woafc-soutli-wost of Pindar kot, and has roads connecting 
it diroot with Somoswar to tho north-oast and R&uikhot to the 
wost, On tho whole fcho road is at alow olovation and baro of trees 
and shndo and consequently hot, A path along tho tango to tho 
right koops along tho side of tho rid go and i>s lo ho preferred 
where time is not a mattor of importance. About half way along 
fcho valloy road aro throe small temples with tho curious TurkiVoap 
ornaments at tho tops supposod to have been eons true ted by tho 
Kafcyuru llajas about 700 years ago. Similar buildings about ton 
foot high aro found all over tho province, and throo almost exactly 
like those, at Tilkula on tho road to Bdgoswar., 

Bhainsu, a village and halting-placo on the route between Sri¬ 
nagar aud KedArntUh in Patti Talla Nagpur iu GkvrhwAI, is situate 
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some distance from tho left bank of tho MumJiikini river in Intituitb 
30°-19'-15 // and longitudo 79°-l/-10*: distant one niilofi furious* 
22 poles from Radrpmyng, 9 miles 6 furlongs 2 polos from Hera- 
bugr and 11 miles 5 fmlongs 1 polo from Siuir-Uiijoli, Tim rond 
hence to Snnr-Qnjoli passes on to tho Tilbnni bridge, level and 
Iheuco slightly undulating to tho lWmpnr bridge C miles 21? polo* 
from Bhainsu. Henco it orossos tho Saurgadh by a 8(> foot bridge 
and by Agosfcmuni and Nfikol to Smiri, where Uioro is an on<mm|>- 
ment in large fields, 5 miles d furlongs 15 polos. Tho entire roud 
is slightly undulating and ail easy march Utough hot during tho 
summor months from its low elevation. 

Bhairon-Ghati. in Tfiiri on tho road to (Jimgofcri is sitiml.n in 
north Intitudo 31°-l / -50 v and oast longitude 79"-56 ul the ooii- 
ilnonco of tlie Jadh-Gangft or Juhnavi with tho Bluigiralhi, at im 
elevation of 8,511 foot abovo tho lovol of the boo. Hodgson des ¬ 
cribes it as “a most terrific) and awful-looking place and describes 
tho sanga or spur-bridge mentioned hereafter by Fraser and Hum 
existing in terms which justify his regarding tho place ns one of 
exceptional difficulty and danger. Tho sanga lias now linen 
roplacod by a light iron-wire suspension lmdgo higher up over tho 
Jndk-Grange, erected by the forest officer, Mr. O’Callaghan. Kvon 

this is difficult onough for ordinary travellers, being 580 feet long 
and 400 feet above the surfaeo of tho torrent. It is only throe 
feet wido, and lias only a slight wire ropo as a side railing. Thin 
triumph, of amateur engineering sfcrofcohos aoross n chasm wliono 
walls are perfectly perpendicular, and lias hut just lovol space 
onough at each end for tho piers and abutments, hinny of tho 
hill-meu themselves have to bo led across by others with stronger 
hands and nerves. Pilgrims to Gangotri and others accustomed 
to dizzy hoights generally crawl across on their hands and knees, 
tlio swaying and spring of the light wire ropes suspending tho 
foot-way, making the passage roally a difficult ono to any one. 
Mr, Hodgson states that ho 1ms never seen anything in the hills 
to bo compared with the scenery around Dlmiron-ghuti for horror 
and extravagance. Both tho Jiidh-Ganga and the Bhdgirnthi aro 
hoio confined within high mid perpendicular rocks of solid granite, 
nnd in the acute anglo formed by tho confluence a lofty massive 
rock projects downwards between tho streams like mi enormous 
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wodgo. The Jfidli-Gnngn, tho Unger stream, is beautifully clear, 
with a bluish lingo, while tho Bhftgiralhi is of ft dingy hue. Iioclgsoti 
compares this scene of terrific sublimity to “ the appearance that the 
ruins of a Gothic cathedral might have to a speotalor within them, 
supposing that thunderbolts or earthquakes had rifted its lofty and 
massy towers, spires, nnd buttressos ; tho parts left standing might 
thou in miniature give an idoa of tho rocks of Bhairongh&ti.” 

Fraser, too, doaoribos it as a very singular and torrible place. 

_ Tho course of the river has continued 

Fraser. , 

foaming through its narrow rooky bed, and 

the hills approach their heads as though they would meet at a prodi¬ 
gious height ftbovo, “Hero both rivers run in chasms, the depth, 
tmrrowuoss, and rugged wildness of which it is impossible to 
describe j botwoon them is thrust a lofty crag, like a wedge, 
equal in height and savage aspoct to those that on either side tower 
above tho torrents. Tho extreme precipitousnoss of all those, and 
tho roitghnoBS of their faces, with wood which grows near the river 
sido, obstructs tho viow, and prevonts the eye from comprehend¬ 
ing tlio whole at a glance ; bub still the distant black cliffs, topped 
with lofty peaks of snow, are discovered, shutting up the view in 
cither of tho throo ravinos. Just at tho bottom of the deep and dan- 
gormia descont, and, immediately abovo the junction of these two 
torrents, a wooden bridge (sanga) is thrown across the Bkftgirathi, 
from ono rock to tho other, many foot abovo the siroam and it is 
not till wo i:oaoli this point that tho extraordinary nature of tho 
plaao, and particularly of the bod of tho rivor, is fully compre¬ 
hended J and there we see tho stream in a state of dirty foam, 
twisting violently, and with mighty noise, through the ouriously 
hollowed trough of solid granite* cutting it into the strangest shapes, 
and leaping in fearful waves over ovory obstraole. From bene® the 
gigantic features of the mountains may frequently bo a eon, overhang¬ 
ing tho doop black glen j their brown splintered oraga hardly differ¬ 
ing in colour from tho blasted pines whioh start from their fissures 
and crevices, or even from tho dark foliage of those wliioh yet live. 

“ Just at the ond of the bridge there is an overhanging rock, 
undor whioh worship is performed to Blmiron and a black stone, part¬ 
ly pnintod rod, is the imago of tho god. From hence tho rock is 
ascondod, at tho foot of which tho bridge is situated, by a path 
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more curious, dangerous, and difficult than any ) r ofc passed. A'fl 
the rock is too steep and poi'pondicular to afford a natural path, 
the chief part is artificially constructed of largo beams of wood, 
driven into the fissuros, on which other beams and largo si ones aro 
placed, thus forming a hanging flight of steps over the loarful gulf 
below ; and ns this sometimes has suffered from ago and weather, 
while the facilities for attaching it to the rook are rather scanty, 
or altogether wanting, it is frequently so far from being mifilenml 
that it strikes dread into an}' one not much accustomed to this 
mode of ascent. Sometimes it is oven roquiroil to make a leap to 
reach the next sure footing, with the precipice yawning below j and, 
at others, with merely the support afforded by a Blight projecting 
ledge, and the liolp of bomb us hung from some root above, to cling 
to the rook, anti make a hazardous passago. By this unpleasant 
path a step-or level spot is ro-aohed on the first stage of Uio immn - 
tain, where, in a thick grove of fir-trees, is plaood a small tomplo 
to J3hairon, a plain white building, built by order of Amt* Singh, 
GorkhiUi, who gave a sum of inonoy to ropair tlio road, and oroot 
places of worship hero and at Gangotri.” 

Bhatwara, an encamping ground on the route between lvai« 
nur and R&muagar, is situated in patti IChdtali of pai’gamih Mallu 
Srddn in Garhwiil in lnt-iludo 29 o -dV-0" and longitude 
distaut 9 miles 7 furlongs 28 polos from Buijirau, and 1L miles (> 
furlongs 30 poles from Khireri-khfiL The road from Bliatwara to the 
latter plaoo ascends for 1 mile 6 furlongs 30 polos, to where the 
road to Dharon branches off; thouce aoross the Ptpu-khfil into 
patti Gujara by KuehAr to SmigUya-khal, 3 miles l iurlong 4 1 
poles. Hence the road proceeds along the ridge separating tho 
Beghdt from the Eingwa river, both tributaries of tho lhimgnngn, 
by Tid&li-klid! to KhinGri-kh6!, 6 miles d furlongs S3 polos. 

Bhikal Tal, a small iako of about two ucros in ox tout on tho 
top of the rid go coming dowu from the Rigtiri-gudari range te tho 
river Pindar and eight miles abovo tho villago of Phnldiya in patti 
PindarpAr of parganah Badhdn in British Garhwiil. The lake is 
surrounded on all sides by dense troe mid- ninydl (lull-lmmlm) 
jungle, and during tho winter it gots so littlo of tho mix that ion 
foims sufficiently thick to boar skating on it. Tho height of tho 
lake is a littlo over 9,000 foot. It is not deep ami 1ms a soft muddy 
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bottom, cortiposod chiefly of decayed vegetable matter washed into 
it during tlio rains. 

Bherang, a patti of parganah Gaugoli in Humana, separated 
from Patti Bel at tho recent settlement, is bounded on the north by 
Barmin ; on tho west and south by Bol; on the east by the RAmganga 
which separates it, from Soti Tull a. It lies to the north of tho 
Almoraand Pitlioragnvh road bntweon G.iiigoli-Hab bungalow and 
tho IMingangn, Tho principal villages nro BirgiUi, Chitgal, Tihal, 
Pali, and Pokhri. Tho assessable aroa comprises 1,101 bisis, of 
which 503 arc cuHtirnblo and 5t)8 are cultivatod (293 irrigated). 
Tho land-tax yielded R^. 117 in 1815, Rs. 205 in 1820, and Ks. 263 
in 1813. Tho assessment is now Rs. 831 whioh falls on the total 
asscssablo area at Re. 0-12-1 poi' acre, and on tho cultivation at 
Ro, 1-10-2 per aero, Revenue-free grants amount to 40 bisis. 
Tho population at tho time of settlement numbered 1,493 souls of 
whom 793 wore mnlos. There is a school at Ohauputa and the 
patwdri usually resides in Gaugoli-Hut. 

Bhikiya foi Bhikiya-ki-s ain’t) a village in patti Walla Nay An and 
pargaimh Pali Paclihfion of Kumaon,is situate in lafcitudo29°-42 r -8 ,/ 
ami long!tudo 79 o -13 ,, -20 /5 ’ at the conlluoneo of tho Gagas and 
Riimgaugn on tho loft bank of the latter stream, 22 miles from 
Almorn. Tho road from lRunuugar to TarAi passes through tho 
village whore there is a dispensary kept up from the saddbavt funds 
of BudrimUk and KodarmUh. Oloso by is the old temple of Naules- 
war, whioh has more than a local celebrity among those situated at 
ibosmallor praydgas or juiictiou of streams. 

Bliilang (or Bliilangna/, a stronm rising near tho Srikantupoak in 
Tlhri in latitudo 30 o -4G'~30" ami lougitudo 79°-l takes asouth- 
wostorly courso through tho Bliilang patti for about 50 miles and 
ovontimlly falls into tho Bhfigimthi river on tho loft bank opposite 
Tlhri, in lalituclo 30°-23 , -20' i 'and longitude 78°-31 / -0' / at an eleva¬ 
tion of 2,278 foot above tho lovol of tho soa, In May nt about five 
miles above tho confluence Rapor found it between CO and 70 feet 
wide. Moororoft notices tho quantity of fish in it taken by spearing. 
Herbert estimates the length from the source of the B hiking along 
tho BhAgirathi and Gangos to HardwAi* nt 150 miles, but 120 
miles would be more oorreofc. Tho Bhilang is one of the sacred 
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streams and gives its nemo to ■ 'fate™’ or tract to ih. Kodiu-a- 
Ithamla of the Skandu Puifina. 

Bhun TftI, a kite in pwgioah GJiliakliato of tho Kumiiou dis- 

triot, is 
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taken by Dr. Amcsbtiry in 1871 tlio lako is 5,580 foot in longtli, in¬ 
cluding tlio swamp to tlio north-west: 1,490 foot in width at tho 
widest place, and 625 foot at the nano west. Its greatest depth is 87 
foot and least depth towards the middlo 18 foot. The superficial area 
amounts to 4,900,000 superficial foot. The outlet exists, at a 
natural gap on tho north-cast close to the tom pie which has been 
raised by an artificial embankment 5 about thirty foot to utilise tho 
reservoir so formed for irrigation purposos in tho Bhnbnr during 
tlio cold weather. A current sets in for the outlet that is per- 
coplibto all over tho surface of tho lake, and is due to tho volume 
of wator earned off especially during tho rains. Fish from ono to 
twclvo and occasionally twenty pounds in weight aro found and 
afford tolerable sport for both rod and lino. The color of the water 
ia bluish-green and vory dear, though the lake appears to ba subject 
to tho aatno terrestrial disturbances as Nairn Tal, It has, however, 
tho advantage of not being polluted by tho surface drainage from 
inhabited Bites, and is in every rospoefc fit for drinking purposos. 
There is an island close to tho north-east sido about one hundred 
yards from tlio shore with which it is connected during tho dry 
soason by a bod of rock and slialo. It is about thirty feet high and 
sixty to seventy foot in diameter. f 

Tlio hills on tho western side of tho lako aro considerably higher 
than on tho onsfc, and aro of such formation that it is highly impro¬ 
bable that the lako can over dry up. Tho onfciro bottom of the 
lako is comparatively oven, and is composed of rook slialo and pul¬ 
verised eilicntos, Near the swamp ond true peat is found which 
burns fairly when dried. The traveller’s bungalow lies in latitude 
9°~20M‘0" and longitude 79°-36 , -16/' closo to an old temple 
erected by Bdz Bahadur Okand, Baja of Kutnaon, in the seven- 
toontli century. This tomple is a fair example of tho ecclesiastical 
arohitocturo common throughout tho hills, and has a woodon canopy 
(chkatri) on tlio top eroctod hero as an ornament aud iu some places 
it is said to prosorvo tho building from rain. There is a dliarmsAJn 
or rost-houao for native travellers to the Bhfibar, a school, and a 
dispensary supported by tho Blidbur funds. The vnlloy of Blffm Tdl 
presents ono of tlio largest sheets of cultivation to be found in tho 
hills. Between it nnd SiU TAI is a flourishing toa-plantatiou onco 
1 Was recently swept away, but has duoe bceu rojmiml. 

II 
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fclio property of Government;. ‘Nau-TC.uchiya Tdl lies Uiroo miles In 
tho east, Malwa Tdl nine miles to tho north-east, and Sat TfU throo 
miles to the west, nil of which will woll repay n visit. 

Tho route from H&nibag (q.v.) lies up tho valley of tlio Barn.- 
khevi Stream which carries of/the surplus water of tho hike in I o tho 
Gnula river. The Go r kbit! is had a fort horo, on one of tho hills to 
the south of tho lake, known as OhlmklnUa garlii. According to 
Mr. Ball tho northern range above the lake is largely made up of 
greenstone, which is traooablo from Bhowuli to Malwa TtU ill ono 
direction, and to Bujan on the Kosi in anothor. Tho lull, at tho 
entrance to the lake which deflects tho in-flowing stream, appears 
to be a serious obstaclo in tho way of tho theory of a glacial origin 
for tho Jako. Mr. Ball thinks that originally the outlet was at 
the southern end of tho lake which appears to bo now slopped 
by the debris of a landslip, and which tho natives say will 
some day give way and swallow up Barakhori. Towards tlm 
southern end of tho loko, on tho oastorn aide, there is a boulder 
deposit which extends along tho bank up to a level of perhaps ton 
feet above the wator. Tho rounded blocks which it includes wore 
possibly rounded by tho waters of tho lako when they stood ut a 
higher level, but its appearance suggests a movaino origin. Tho 
most remarkable feature about it, howovor, is that it is hacked by 
no high range on tho easf, so that, if dorivod from a landslip, tho 
materials must have conic from tho west, and, of necessity, tem¬ 
porarily filled up a portion of tho bed of the lako. lloncc to 
Malwa Tfil a somewhat rough path gradually ascends an arid 
quartz mountain of which the last part for about throo miles con¬ 
sists of a hard sycnitio groonstone. Tho brow abovo Mahragmur, 
known as the Ekwai Bimiyuk, slopos south in a richly cultivated 
talus to Nftukuchiya Tul, in part consisting of a green and alulo- 
coloured clay called kmiet, used in washing walls, fto. Ifully two 
thousand feet below the Ekwni pass flows tho Ganln in its narrow 
and beautiful ravine ; boyond this rises a lofty oak-covorod spur of 
the Gagar, with peaks like Dootlial (7,957 foot;, and others ovor 
7,0(10 feet in height. 

From Blum Tal a path proooods direct by MahmgtoMo Lhu 
Gfignr pass and Bfinigdr travellers’ bungalow, twelve miles. This 
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path joins tlio road from Bliomali to tlio Gfigar pass on the ridge 
To nnmgftr separating tho affluents of the Gaula flowing 

into Mnlwa Till from the Niuglfid, an affluent 
of tho Itosi near ICImirna, Tho QCigar j)enk to tho east of the pass 
lms an elevation of 7,855 foot above tho level of tho aea. Tho moun¬ 
tain is densely wooded with aftdromeda, rhododendron, bontlmmia, 
vibumunij quercua inoann, null diktats and pino. From tho pass 
there is n fmo view of tho snows from Badri ndtli to Panchacliiila, and 
in tho foreground aro Binaar, Bliadkot, Dunagiri, Siyfihi Dovi, and 
tho long blue or in winter white Dndukaloli range which fills the 
western horizon, A eomowhafc stoop dosuont leads by a good rond 
and well wooded to the Bmngar {q.v.) traveller's bungalow to which 
water is convoyed in a series of wooden troughs from tho pass. 
From bolow Jaripfini to tlio west of the pass and on tho north sido 
for 2,200 foot down in tho ttdmgar valley, tlio Gagar ridge ia coin- 
posed of syonitio groouatono, with ocousional bods of clay and chlorite 
slato- The groonstono extouds eastwards to tho foot of Sat-clmliya 
and westward along thoridgo tvavorsod by tho road to Bliomali, tho 
flanks exhibiting tho groonstono much decomposed into rhomboidal 
fragments finally merging, as at Sat-oliuliya, into the qnartzoso rocks 


oi Luriyakanta. 

Bhotiya Mahfils 1 or fiscal sub-divisions of tho tract cnllod Bhot 
comprise tlio iutor-Alnino valleys of tho snowy range bordering 
on Tibot By fins, Ohaudiuis and Darma on tho oast, Juhfir in tho 
middle, and Pninkhanda on tho west. Those valleys are the main 
linos of drainage, and along thorn lio the tracks by which alone 
nuncios can bo roachod. 1 Bhot* or more correctly * Bod ’ ia really 
tho aamo word as r Tibot.’ In tho rooords of tho Tatar Liao* in the 
olovonth century tho immo is tvrita I’u-Pot’d, iii which tho latter 
syllable roproaouU Bod, The Chinoso character for ‘pa’ has also 
the sound ‘/an,’ and with I ho addition of 1 si ’ or 1 wostorn ’; the 
portion of Tibot to tho north of Kiminon ia called ‘ Si-fan’ and the 


‘ Tim DiRlorUb for tins notico fire an nriido ‘On tlio 
anil Qnrtwil ’ byjSir John Ktrnclicy, iu Cel IloVj, IMS : ‘Ti*lll 
of the Jlhol Mithnls’: Ab, lies XVi (1898): BnUcnVKo^ 

XiMUton : ’ Set. Hon, IU, 50) : Bcckcti’a Jibuti on the Sottlmcnt oi Kumiuiu m 

Om hwnl: JnurimUof Copt II. Strnduy. W oiler. Hatwon, ^^^roinaot nSn 
j. A.S. Bon.: information hunislicil by tho Distrfol OflloeiB, Cojoiiol QtvrsUn, 
Colonel Maher, and Major Ltcnde, and pcraomil observation and inquiry. 
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pcoplo c Tu-pofco’. 1 The Huniyas of N6ri call themselves Nririptis 
and call tlie Bliotiyas of our hills Monpas. Tho Klwsiya population 
call tho tract inhabited by tho lJhofciyaa of our hills 13'not, and Tibet 
itsolf HundoSj and their own country is known as Khasdos. Tho 
people of Tibet give tho name Palbo to NopAl, Kyamun to 
Kumaon, Galdiya to Garhwal, and Oliongsa to tlio Nilang valloy. 
Pot* these reasons, as remarked by Sir J. Sfcradioy, tho limits of Bhot 
in these districts cannot bo very strictly dofinod, for tho town is an 
ethnographical rather than a geographical expression, and signifies 
rather tho tract inhabited by tho filioblyas which, too, has variod for 
timo to time, than a country of which any positive) boundaries can 
ho named. To tho north alone can its boundaries bo easily defined, 
and there it is throughout Kumaon and Garhwiil ono with the lino 
of water-partiug between India and Ilundcs. To tho south tiny 
boundary that can bo numorl must necessarily bo artificial \ but it will 
givo a fairly correct idea of the goneral limits of tho Bhotiya tract 
if we consider it to bo bounded by a lino passing through or per¬ 
haps a little to the north of the great peaks of tho Himalaya. In 
Kumaon the line of demarcation is somewhat cloarly dofinod, but in 
Garhwal, to the west of Trisul, tho lino of perpotnal snow roc odes 
some twenty miles north, and tho Bhotiya boundary follows it. 

The only parts of Bhot which are inknbitablo and capable 
of cultivation aro the narrow vnlloynlyi ng 
between the groat peaks which run down 
to the south from tho water-par ting of tho chain, and in which flow 
the tributaries of tho Ganges on tho west and tho ICfili on tho oast. 
By ftu‘ tho greater part of the traot consists of ono groat mass of 
barren rock or of beds of snow with forosta of fir, spruco, yew, 
cedar, box, cypress, and similar alpine trees at. lew elevations. 
Though Bhot occupies more than ono-third of Kumaon and Garli- 
w6I, not more than one-sixteenth of its nroa is cultivated or culti¬ 
vable. Tho villages arc all situate north of the points where the 
rivers cross the line of the groat peaks at an duration above tho 
sea varying from so von to over twelve thousand foot. At the bonds 
of the valloys through which the groat rivers or their tributaries 
fiuw lie the passes by which tho Bhotiyas travol to exchange 
tho products of India and England at tho Tibetan nmrkots. Tho 
* for tho etymology of the name aoe Gaz, XL, 45. 
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roads 1 to those passes follow as fur as possible tlio course of tbo 
streams, and oxcopt whore high spurs interrupt the regularity of tho 
drainage and increase tbo numbor of the ridges that muBtbo passed, 
they gradually ascend tbo watershed of tbo chain and cross imme¬ 
diately into Tibet. H It would bo dillioult 3 to exaggerate tbo bad¬ 
ness of tbo tracks across those passes, for thero is nothing to dosorve 
tbo name of road or oven of path, and travelling amongst masses 
of looso and tumbling stones or over bod3 of snow and glaciers, and 
at an olovation whore ovon a slight exortion is painful, is vary difli- 
culb to people on foot who aro not accustomed to sueh journeys, 
Toil and discomfort, however, form tbo principal and, indeed, only 
difficulties to bo on countered, and of the for mor but little need fall 
on n travollor soatod on tho back of a jubit, tho only way in whioh 
it is possiblo, except on foot, to cross tbo passes of those mountains 
villi safety. Of danger thoro is little and tho storios 3 of the torri- 
fio perils that have to bo passed through in crossing these passes 
aro entirely fictitious. Accidents from storm and rain occasionally 
occur, but thoso would equally happen in any part of the province 
under similar circumstances, and may bo avoided by taking aaro 
not to unit or take tho journey too early or too lato in tho year. The 
discomfort, howovor, that must bo gone through can hardly bo 
exaggerated, and no Europoan who has over oxporioncod tho horrors 
of a Tibetan climate, who knows the wretchedness of a barometric 
prosatiro of fifteen or sixteen inches and has convinced himself bow 
little of tho sublime find beautiful thoso olovated regions can show 
him, will willingly cross those passes a second time unless impelled 
by oljccla of scientific research or somo other poworful induce¬ 
ment. 1 ’ 


Thoro aro fivo principal valleys along which the roads run, and 
commencing from the west thoso compriso 
I>rt8flC8 ‘ tho valley of tho Sdraswati, the western 

branch of the Alaknanda in parganah Paiukhanda, along which 


» Tidill's report, * Gal. Rov„ No. 35 , page 25 , a , T a Il f*® 1 lE 

had thole oilgin either in the distorted i tv, press lone of tho wodlc-minilci trnToller 
or aro duo to tho bodily Buffering which tbo rarefaction of the air undoubtedly 
ernuiOfl, Thoro la liarilly moio danger in cron sing tho worst of tlio HJiTinlnyan 
passes mounted on a j«h< than in riding to Uw top of Snowdon or tho lUg hi. 
is, alter tho winter anew Ima mottocl, anti whoa tbo vrfinthor Is fdvouiohlo, the 
limuu usually clioacu by llio Uliotlyas tliemBelvea. 
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rima tlio voted to tho Mfuia pass; Iho wostoni Bhan!i or oastovn 
branch of fcko Atnkimnda, up winch runs the roods by Uiq Niti and 
Chor-hoti passes; tlio Qori in pargaunh Juhdr loading by Milam 
to the TJate-dhiira and Balcliba passes; tho Dhnuli in Danna by 
which tho Neo-dhuva and Kitchh passes aro readied, and tlio 
Knthi-Yunkti or head-waters of tlio Kiili in Byaua lending to tho 
passes known ns Lunpiya-lokb, Hanksliangdokli, and Lfpu-lokh. 
Tho elevation of the MAna pass above tlio lovol of tlio son is 17,81)0 
feet; of the Niti is 16,628; of the Unta-dhurn ie 17,500; of tlio 
Lnnpiya-Jekh is 18,150, and of tho .Lipii-lokh is 1.0,780 foot. 
Tho mountain ohm ns separating thoso valleys aro iu thoinsolvos 
form id n bio, and in many cases tho passes over thorn aro moro diffi¬ 
cult and dangerous than thoso loading into Tibol; such nvo tho 
Lebun-dlitiin and Jhuling-Yankti loading from tlio valley of tho 
Kuthi-Yaakti to tho valley of tho Dhnuli and having tin eleva¬ 
tion of 18,900 feet; tho Phula-Yankli pass to tho north of Iho 
Paneha-cliuli group loading from M/ircha iu DArma lo 11 Alain in 
the valley of the torrent of tho same nemo and thonco by Iho 11 ar- 
jikang-dhura (15,400 feot) to Map a in tho Qori valley; tho Gyuo- 
dhura from Sela in DArma to Kuthi in ByAna, and Iho Soldi u in mid 
Balcbha routes to Mmishiyari in Kumaon, A communication be¬ 
tween Mftlfiti on tho Nlli xouto and Juinli on tho Milam run to 
oxiats by Girbhi, but is so difficult and dangerous us seldom to bn 
used. All the valleys, with tho exception of that of tho Qori, aro 
completely open and passable towards the south, 

It is desirable to give somo gonoral account of tlio cluimcitor- 


Physical diameters, ° f U '° trnct in M ' l ' on 

those already notieod before writing moro 

particularly of tho sub-divisions into which it is divided. It him 


already been stated that tho groat peaks of tho Himalaya nro almost 
always situate near tho soutliorn limit of Uiobolt of porpetiml snow on 
great transverse ranges which run. down from iho walov-pnvling of 
tlio chain. Owing to this structure tho climato and vegetation, 
tho two most important influences as rogards tlio inhabitant« of 
tho country, are entirely different in the Bhotiya tracts from thoso 
which we find at similar elevations furthov Bouth. On the sou thorn 
sulo of the great peaks tho country is everywhero within tho influ- 
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enco of the summer awl tho winter vales of Indie, Wo lmvo a 
clump dim a to ami a luxurious vogotalion up to 12,000 feet above 
tho son, and the lino of porpofeiml snow descends to a height of 
15,500 foot nbovo ilio lovol of tho sea. When wo pass to the north 
of tho gioat peaks, tho contrast is most striking, 1 Hero wo find a 
dry climato almost beyond tho inlloonco oF tho periodical rains; 
tho inagnificonL vegotation has coasod, and as wo procood north¬ 
wards tho air and tho soil bocomo constantly dvior and moro arid. 
Tho fall of snow as well as of rain gradually diminishes, and as 
we upproaoli Lho wator-parting of the chain, tho northorn limit of 
porpofcual snow, undor Lho hoatila inllnenco of tho climato, rocedcs to 
an olovaLion of botween oightoon and nineteen thousand feet above 
tho lovol of tho aoa. Tho scenery of this tract, especially in its 
mom northorn portion, is generally desolato and repelling in tho 
oxtromo. True sublimity can hardly oxiat without beauty, and of 
tho beautiful there is almost nothing in this dismal region. Thoro 
is much to cause wo odor and astonishment from its novolty, but 
littlo to afford delight. Surveying tho country from tho eminonoea 
which rise along tho wator-parting lino a four thousand foot above 
the passes, wo look over lho olovalod plains of Tibet stretching far 
away to the cast and west and bounded on tho north at n distance 
of some forty or fifty miles by another range of mountains running 
parallel to tho groat Himalaya. Tho Beanery boro is not -without it 
certain aavago grand our, although tho sublimity which wo often find 
in tho country to lho south of tho groat peaks is totally wanting, 
Tho nllor dosolation which, when it lay closo to us, was only bideous, 
is hero softened clown by distance, and lho broad grassy plain cut 
through by stupendous ravines and bounded by lho bare brown 
hills is strango and wonderful. But to tho travollor who can look 
bey ou d moro external forms for the toolings which natural objects 
pan inspire, this acono possoases a truo and an extraordinary sub¬ 
limity. ilo knows that the plain over which he looks is tho bod 
of an ancient ocean, filled with tho vosfcigos of tho extinct creations 
of an ancient world, still preserving almost uncliangod tho lovol 
Bmlhco although by unknown forces it has boon raised up sixteen 
thousand foot into (ho midst of lho snows of tho Himalaya. 2 

1 It. Strnohoy : '* On ilto snow-lino in t|io IKtn&lnya,” purim. 

3 Uni, Itoview /. a., i), 26 (8ir J. Stracliey), 
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Tho lino of wntor-parling itself attains an Novation of from 
sixteen to twenty thousand foot, whilo llio 
The Himalaya. HimAlaya or groups of snowy peaks of great¬ 

est elevation lie to tbo south of it and aro connoctod with it l»y 
lateral ridges. Strictly confining ourselves to tho British posses¬ 
sions, we find on the extreme west the water-parting rocodos ns far 
north as latitude 31°-5' at Mdua, sending out a lateral chain to tho 
south which terminates in tho Keddrn/Uh and Biulrin'ilh groups in 
latitude 30°-47' and 30°-44/. Tho boundary ridge then takos a 
bend to tho south-oast to Kninotiu 30°-55'-13", whence it sonds out 
a socond lateral chain of lofty peaks, tho baso of which ox tends ns 
far as Joshirnafk. From Knmot tho ridgo roeodos to tho Nili pass 
in latitude 30°-57 / -59' / , from which thore is a steady doolino to tho 
south-east as far as the Bidchlia pass, and fchonco nearly duo south 
to the Lakhur-la beyond Unta-dhura in latitude 30°-33'. From 
this point the course bends slightly to tho south-east to tho Kulaut 
range, and thence nearly duo oast by tho Lunpiyn-lokh in 30°-20' 
to tho north-east corner of the ByAns pntti, whoro it turns siuhlonly 
south-south-east to the Llpu pass in 30°-10'-3G", the oaslorn bound¬ 
ary of British Bhot. To tho oast of the Niti pass a chain attaining 
a maximum olovation of about 20,000 feet is given off to the south- 
south-east separated by tho Girthi valloy from tho Kyungfir nwgo 
running up north-north-west from tho water-parting lidgo and 
enclosing between them and tho bouudary ridgo a less olovatod tract 
(15,000 fcot) drained by tho Girthi rivor. Furthor oast tho Unta- 
dhura ridge (17,800 fcot) runs duo west, connecting tho group of 
peaks at the head of tho Milam glacier with the water-porting ridgo. 
These again are prolonged to tho wost in tho Dtmngiri pouk over¬ 
hanging the Dhauli valloy, whilo a ridgo running duo south ccmnoolu 
them with the groat mass of poaks inoluding Nandn Dovi, Trisi'd 
and LNnnda Kot. Tho wostorn poak of Trisi'd lies in lalitudo 
3(f-lS r -b3" } and throws out a ridgo to tho west, connecting it with 
tho N and Akin i group. To tho east of the Unta-dhura coinos tho ridgo 
separating tho valloys of the RAlam and tho Gori rivora, and further 
east a chain between the Gori and tho eastern Dhauli, culminating 
in tho group of poaks known ns tho Panchn-clutli nud ox loading 
as far as tho Chkipuln peak in ABkot. Between DArina and ByAns 
another chain culminates in Yirgnnjang, which overlooks) Lho 
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ICi'ili liver. Tims wo havo from iho wator-pur ting separating Biiofc 
from Tibet a series of groat lateral chains culminating at distances 
varying from twolvo to forty-two minutes of latitude in groups of 
snowy peaks and having an olovation of from 4,000 to 6,000 feet 
abovo that water-parting. Those chains have a direction for tho most 
part from north to south,and between thorn flow the groat rivers in 
the valleys of which lio tho villages constituting tho fiscal sub-divi¬ 
sions of liliot. Those rivers have already beon mentioned in con¬ 
nection with tho passes. Tho othor groat rivers having their 
sourco at tho southern base of tho snowy range all lio without tho 
tract known as Bhot with which woaro more immediately concerned 
boro, such us tho Nandnlcim, Pindar, Sarju, and JUmganga, Tha 
ontiro drainage of Paiukliauda falls into the Alaknanda, tho woslorn 
branch of tho Ganges, while that of Juhdr and By Ana falls into tho 
Kiili known as the Sdrda, where it debouches on tho plains, and ns 
the Ghdghra or Qhoghra in Its passage through Oudh to its junction 
with tho Ganges to the south of tho Ballia district in those Provinces. 
Tho hoights of tho principal poaks lmvo already boon given. 1 
We may hero notico tho oxistonco of hot springs throughout the 
Himalaya, Tho tomporature is found nearly tho same throughout 
from 130° to 138° Pahr. No volcano is known to exist and no 
traces of igneous notion oro visiblo, though tho natives assert that 
flemothing of tho kind oxists on tho Nan da Devi peak, and hoar 
unanimous testimony to tho occasional appearance of smoke on its 
summit. This is attributed by thorn to tho actual presence of the 
doiLy and lias accordingly invested this poak with particular 
sanctity, but is moro probably duo to the snow boing blown about 
by Iho wind. Altogether, though tho Bhotiya Mahals form compa¬ 
ratively hut a small portion of tlio groat Himalaya, they yield to 
none in interest. In mggodnostt of feature they arp not surpassed 
by any inhabited tract, and. auoh is tho irregular and confused 
nppoumuco which tho endless ramifications of the mountains present 
that ib id iho lino of rivor-valloys alouo that enable us to find a clue 
lo their arrangement, and it is precisely along these valleys that tho 
Bhotiya villages lie. 

' Vol. I., pfigo 177. Seo ill ho extinct a from tlio records of Mm Trignnomotricnl 
Survey given in J. A. H. Don, XXXI., 45, 46. Stiftclioy gives for Kamel lntitufr 
3U°.56'.20", lougltUllo-70- o J7'-fi0" } Uolglit 35,600 (Q. T. ti, 26,4«). 

12 
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PtanHanda }-The pavganali of Painklmmla in British Qarh. 
wM consists of two sub-divisions or pfttUa, llio Mallo or uppor, and 
Tjilla or lower. Mia Pamkhauihi is bounded on the north by 
Tibet on the east by Tibet and Kuninon, on tho west by Ibo Tihri 
ptato, and on tho south by Nagpur and 'Julia 
fiouubrts. Pninkhanda in GarlnvAl and MalU Jnluii* 

in Kiiraaon. Tails Pahikbanda is aoparatod from tho Mails Parti 
on tho north by a lino drawn somewhat arbitrarily from tho 
Dima "hi peak through Samangwonta across tho Dhauli riror, and 
thence nor til-west up the torrent oT that niuno to tho southern 
extremity of tho range separating the Dhauli from tho Sivmawati, 
and south-west again batwoon GhAt and VishmiprayAg, w lion on it 
meets further west tlio Urgam boundary abovo Tluiln. Mulhi NAg- 
pm- forms tho western boundary and Kuinaon tho onatoin boundary. 
Tho southern boundary, contorininous with tho southern boundary 
of tho Bhotiya tract as now recognisod, consists of a lino drawn 
from the wosteru slope of Narnia Devi south-won f; to irisul, fhoneo 
north* west along tho nor thorn slopes of tho NtiudAk peaks, aiul 
along tho water-parting line botwoon the Bivi-Qanga ami the fmuWn 
of tho Dhauli to S&ligtiAf near Dana on tho road botwoon Hfimm 
and Joshiniath, whence it follows tho Garur-Gangn to Pnkbi, throO 
and a half miles north of Pfpalkoti on tho loft bank of tho Ahik- 
nauda river. 

The natural divisions of Paiukhanda are flvo - tho valley of tho 
Yishmiganga, tho valloy of the westom Dhauli, tho valley of tho 
Girtlii river, tho valley of tho Mini, Hindi or Iti/ihignngu, as iL in 
variously callod, and the tract around Joshimafch forming tho 
winter quarters of tho Bhotiyaa. Tho valloy of the Bimiawuti 

Tim Mfinn ok Vioimu. is hounded on tho wosl by the Biiowy chain 
ganga valley. separating if from the head-waters of (ho 

Jahnavi, a feeder of tho BhAgiralhi, the western branch of tho 
Ganges and on ding in tho south in tho groat mass of the UiidriiiAth 
peaks, inoluding Badrindth, Ohaukhamba and NnlikAntn, On tho 
north is tho ridge pierced by the Man a pun nud on the east a 
chain of snowy peaks extending from near Joslihimth to tho 
northern ridge whore it culminalos in Kiunol. Tho StinuWilli on 
1 The origin of the Mine i» given in GmcUcw, X( , 781. 
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either aido receives numerous torrents rising in the glaciers that 
lino its course and boars the same name as far as Mdua, whore 
it is joined on tho right bank by tho Vishimganga, having its 
source in three immense glaciers lying to tho north of tho Clmu- 
kluunbsi and Ndlikdnta peaks. Ilenco the uni ted rivers nro known 
as tho Yislmuganga (or commonly Bishnuganga.) to its junction 
with tho Dhnuli at Vishmiprayfig, whoro it takes tho name of Alak- 
nandn to its junction with tho Bhdgirathi at Doopraydg, when the 
milled streams are lioncoforward known as the Ganges, The 
Vifllnnignnga being moro sacrod than tho Sdraswnti gives its name 
to tho latter stream though it itsolf has a smaller volume and a 
shortor course, and frequently tho name Alaknanda is given to 
both, above and below their junction, to Vishnu pray tig, where 
tlioy join tho Dhnuli; and from their sacrod character aro looked 
upon aa tho superior stream, though inferior in longlli and volume 
to tho Dhnuli. To avoid confusion wo shall always speak of the 
united Sirnawali and Yislmuganga as tho Yislmuganga. A full 
description of tho valloy will bo found under mAna Tho road 
to Ilimdos lies through tho valloy of tho Saraswati and generally 
on tho loft bank of tho river. Tho last and principal village is 
MAmi iinmodiatoly above tho junction with tho Viahnuganga on tho 
loft bank, and about two miles fmtlior south on the opposite side of 
tho united Btroam stands tho tomplo of Badrindth, Laden shcop and 
goats ordinarily cross tho pass in five to bix clays from Minn, hut 
unencumbered travellers and cattlo can accomplish tho distance, 
which probably doos not exceed thirty milos, in throo or four 
days . 1 A speoios of Luck-wheat (Fctgopynm taiarioum, Gmrtn,, 
ia cultivated between Miina and Badrindth, and but vory little of 
any other grain, for like all tiro other Bholiyas the people of Mina 
tuko no great tvonblo with thoir Holds. 


Tho Nitt valley, as tho valloy of tho western Dhauli is popularly 


The NS If valley. 


called, is bounded on tho west by the range 
already mentioned as dividing it from tho 


Miiua valloy j on tho north by a continuation of the water-parting 
ridge separating the Himdlnya from the tablo-land of Tibet, piorcod 
by tho NifJ, Tuuzum-la or Ohor-hoti aud tho Shelehol passes; on 


*Tho marolicu for siicer are Musfip&ul, QftstoH, Chdmlrfio, T&rui or Tam aad foil. 
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fclie oast a spur of snowy peaks runs south-sou lh-onst nearly at right 
audios to tiro dividing ridgo and separated by the vnlloy of tlio 
Girfchi river from fclio Kyungitr range to tlio north of pargannb 
JuhAr running north-nortb-wost from tlio dividing rango whioh boro 
tikes a sudden bond to tlio south before continuing its diroelhm 
duo west to onat. On tlio right bank, tho Dhaiili rucoivofuuweml 
glacier streams, including llio Gaueshganga, lUihhnmlsi Gumskli, 
and Kosa. On tho loft bank, tlio most important aro tho Girthi 
river, which joints it noar Malari, tlio Dumigiri and Tolma streams 
and tho Slmganga, whioh it receives at Jh'iull. 

Tliero aro two routes by which tho valley is reached from tho 
south ; ono follows tho loft bank of tlio Alaknamk by luiniprnyiig, 
Ililaug and Joslnmalh, tho other crosses tho country by Lolilm, 
NAiAyanbiigr, Qlnifc, Biimni and PAna, Tlio first is that most 
generally followed. From Hi tang tho first march loads to Tapn- 
ban (13 m. 3 f. 2 p.): passing by Joahimalh (4 m. I f. 5 p,)S thoneo 
to‘the Baigaon and Khincha rivulets tolerably lovol (2 m, 2 f. Ill p.); 
next, slightly undulating, the road crosses tho Ohiutrmuig and 
Dlilink rivulets (3 m, 2 f, U p.) and roachos tlio onoamping ground 
at Tapuban in a largo flat bend of tho Dliauli. Ilonoo to Sninang- 
wenta or Suraitotn (10 m. 5 f, 32 p.) by tho (Juryan! and Kami 
rivulets (2 m. 6 f. 39 p,), beyond which tho old road is merely iv 
shoep track, very rocky, stoop, and bad j but the now road is excellent 
and pasanblo for horses. Tho Rial river is hero Grossed by a livid go 
and tho Tolma stream by a sdnga to Samangwonta (7 m. G f. 33 p,) 
nfc an elevation of 7,309 foot abovo tho soa lovol. Tlio next a (ago 
ia J hoi urn above tho Garpak stream (10 m. 2 f. 2d p.) Tho road 
hero first crosses tho Dliauli by tho Dumsunga bridge and Llionco 
over the Wada-gath and GAdi rivulots, rccrosuos tho Dlinuli at 
GddiaAuga and again orossos at Glut noli (3 in. 5 f. 17 p ) From 
Clniuch the road keeps to tho samo bank as far as MuiKvuga 
(3 m, 3 f. 15 pO, where ft Grosses to Kluvnla, tho fifth bridge, whenco 
an ascent loatls to Jliclnm (2 m. G f. 31 p.) From dhohim (9,301 
feet) to Pangti and Bhabluiud, whore tho Dliauli is again crossed 
(2 m. 4 f), the road passes over the BJuijgara and JlIalAri rivulots to 
-Maian (3 m. 2 f. 29 p.) at an elevation of 10,014 focU ilouo.o it 
again crosses by tho BiWuia-sdnga near KtirkiUi (lm, 4 f, 3 p.), and 
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passes along the rigid bank to Plinrkiya (5 m. 0 F. 14 p.) From 
Pluirkiya the Duraplm bridge below Biimpa 0 m. 5 f. 12 p.) and 
Gains&lif 1 f. 2 p.) arc reached. Beyond GamsAli tho Dhanli is crossed 
by tho Bi'ilUig bridge to tho Jhftnti-gath (1 m. G f. 3 p.) where the 
route by Ohor-hoti and also by MAroMk to tho Sholshol pass branch- 
ca off. Tho main road passes up tho loft bank of the Dhanli to 
Kill, tho last v ill ago in tho valley (11,600 feet). Thence tho on- 
camping grounds aro Kharbfisiya (13,655 foot), three matdhes from 
Jholum, and KyAnlnng (14,708 feet), from which it is only one 
inarch across the pass to tho Iliindos aide 

From Jlnluti-gath by the Ohor-hoti pass tho first encamping 
ground is IIdniyakhark (13,500 foot), and thonco by Ohor-hoti 
(18,3('0 foot) to Eimkim (14,250 feet); again a route passes through 
tho MfilchAk pass (18,600) foet to Hoti f 15,000) beyond Rimldm, 
and from thoso places it is only ono march across tho Tim-zum-ln 
or Ting-jung-la (16,350 foot) and Sholshol (16,390 feet) passes into 
Tibet. As far northwards as Nili tho valley is cultivable and in¬ 
habited from Juno until October; but in no villngo is llicro more 
than ono harvest, consisting of barley, btick-whoat, phaphar ) and tur¬ 
nips, and Bomotimos thoso aro not gathered owing to promaturo falls 
of snow in Oclobor. Tho villages of Malari and Gamsali especially 
raiso largo quantities of grain. Tho Bholiyns of Kili though not 
so wealthy as thoso of JuhAr arc still, however, bettor off than their 
brethren of Maim and aro prosperous in their way. tl The capa¬ 
bilities of a rend iVnotiyu Yi'ikigo,” vmtoa Traill, “ may bo oaiimiod as 
great or small in nearly exact proportion to its vicinity to or dis¬ 
tance from tho snow ; in othor words, its prosperity corresponds to 
tho rigor of tho climate, tho barrenness of tho soil, and the imprac¬ 
ticability of cultivation j for tho more daringly those latter evils 
aro oncountorod, that is, tho nearer tho villngo is to tho Tibofcan 
frontier tho greater aro its trading advantages.” (Soo MatJkt, Gam- 

b jar.) 


Tho uninhabited tract lying along the loft bank of tho Girth! 


Glrllilvivor valley. 


river, and its tributaries to tho north of the 
Unta-dhura ridge, the northern boundary of 


MftUn JuhAr in Kumaon, forms tho third natural sub-division of 
I’ainkhnndn, to which it was transferred in 1861, This elevated region 
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is divided into two ports by the KyungUr range running norlh-wost 
from tiro dividing ridgo, and crossod lioar Jainti (13,800 foot) at a 
gMi having an elevation of 17,700 feet on the route between the Unln- 
dhnra and Balobha passes. The stages boyoml the gMl nro Kynn- 
gAt (17,000 feet), Laptol or Laplikhel (13,000 feet), nnd Sangoha 
( 14,110 foot', whence it is one day’s march aoioss tiro Bn!dibit pnss. 
From Lnphkhel a rough nnd difficult, road leads by Tsopm (15,750 
feet) to the Shelshol pass into SMIc of Tibet. The south-wostorn 
cornor of this tract is oocupiod by a group of snowy ponies, to tiro 
eaBt of which lies the iramonso glaoior forming Dio sottreo of tho 
western branch of tho Gori river, 


Tho cimSiDS through which tho Binlgnnga or ttisliigimga, and 
tho glaoior streams which form its tributaries, 
Tho Itnifgnngn. fj 0Wj aro situate amid porhnps the most 

savage nnd desolate tract in tho Himalaya consisting of ono mass 
of, for the most part, bare snow-covered rock, broken into mighty 
precipices by tho numerous streams that pour down from tho west¬ 
ern sides of Wanda Devi on tho oast, tho norlhorn face of L’i isul 
and the Nnndfck groups on the south, and tho southern slopes of 
Priorgiri on tho north. All theso rooifntiuns aro ovor 22,000 /cot 
high, and Narnia Dovi oxcoods 25,000 foot. Tho bod of tho rivor 
has never beon osplorod for uioro than Bix tin 1 os from its confluence 
with tho Dhauli, whoro it comes down moro like a watorfalJ, while 
tho cliffs on either side rise almost porpondicularly to a lioiglit of in 
smuo places of 5,000 to 6,000 foeb, Tho on tiro tract as may bo 
supposed is devoid of villngos, and only in a few places during tho 
rainy months is used ns a pasture-ground for cnttlo and whoop. 

Th3 fifth tract comprises tho villagos around Joshimath which 
aro situate in comparatively opon valleys 
and gently sloping hills fairly wooded with 
chir (Pinna longifolia). Joshimath itself attains to tho dignity of a 
town in tho hills owing to tho cirenmstaneo of its being the winter 
residence of tho Badrin&tb establishment and of tho Dhoti yam from 
Mana and Niti, whom tho rigor of tho season compols to migrate to 
milder regions, and who aro tho chief purchasers of the grain grown 
by tbo villagers, and of tho canier-shoop bred by thorn among tho 
magnificent pasture-grounds of the ranges which crown their 


Fifth tract. 
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villages, and siroteh upwards to tho roots of tho snowy peaks, Some 
of tho villages in this neighbourhood are so situated as to afford to 
their owners groat facilities as hunters, and formerly tho pcopfo 
dorivod a good profit from tlio stilo of hawks which Ihoy captured in 
tlioiv eyries, and of musk pods oxlracted from tho musk door which 
they lnmlcd down by thoir dogs. Bdz-bina (Imwk’s-musk) was 
a rogular item of rovonuo taken in kind under tho native Govern¬ 
ments. The musk-door is now, howoYor, nearly exterminated and 
hawks aro little sought nftor. Talla Pniukhnnda is the tract which 
tho Into Mr. Moorcroft talked of routing from Government, for tho 
purpose of establishing himself in tho host position for profiting by 
tho trade in shawl wool after his return from Tibet. 

Juhdr, or Jwur.— Tho parganah of Julnir in Phot of Ifu maun 
up to tho roermt settlement in 1872 was divided into the Malla and 
Tulin pnttis or uppor and lower Julmr, Since thun tho Talla patti 
\m boon divided into patti a Goripliat and Tallfides. Tho Malla, 
patii is bounded on the west by Painkhnnda Talln, and ou tho north 
by Painkhnnda Malla of Garhwdl, on tho oast by Iltmdos and tho 
lateral chain culminating in tho Pauclm-cliuli group separating it 
from Ddrnm, and on tho south by tho Goriplifit patti, from which it 
is separated by an irregular lino drawn from the western slope of 
the Pan eh a-cliuli group by Dhfinsi to Palon on tho loft bank of 
tho Gori rivor, and tlionco north-wost to tho source of tho Bdgdwfir 
torrent. Goriphdt is buunilod on tho north by this lino; on tho 
south by a lino drawn from tho western slope of tho Obhipula peak 
Hourly duo west to tho rnugo separating it from Askot Malla of 
parganah Askot and tho Dindilmt patti of Sira; on tho oast by 
Drtrma Malla and Talla, and on tho west by TnllAclos, Tho Talla- 
den pfttti is boundod on tho north by tlio southoin slopes of tho 
Nimdakot Poak, on tlio west by Malla Dfinpur, on the east by 
GoripluU, and on tlio south by patti MAli of parganah Sira, There 
aro but fourtoon 1 villages in tlio uppor patti, all situato nt elevations 
oxoooding ton thousand foot to tho north of tho great snowy peaks, 
and Uotwoon them and tlio lino of water-parting which forms the 
boundary towards Tibet. Tho winter residences of tho Bhotiyas are 

Bfiriihu, Giuiaglmr, Kliilnuch, Lfispa, Lwflb M«pn, MIlara> Moitoll, Ra« 
Jnm, UHkul, Tolu, ami S3unulu. 
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chiefly in aoripbtt, wlici'Q tlie fiuo alopo of the Maimimli range ft9 
farms tho Gori rivor is occupied by the villiigos of Surlung, Gorprtln, 
DarEi, mid Durkot, which together form the tract known ns MunsM- 
y4ri f the principal trade dopdb between tho passes and Bngomvnr. 
Those villages, such as Tojam in Jnhdr and Loliallinl in Gauge! i, aro 
remarkably good and contain some of tho finest houses in tho dislriofc. 
Tho Bhotiyas have sneccedod in obtaining a largo proprietary share in 
the villages, and evon in olhor parts lower down in tho pufcti, and Lho 
oldov Khasiya residents hnvo in somo moasuro booonio dopoudont on 
them for a livelihood. Except in a four of tho more olovatod villages 
lying close to tho snowy peaks hero, too, tho people aro able to eolloct 
two harvests from tho soil in a your. Ihroo local pallia, Ihirukuoni, 
Bnropoti, and TaUades, wore included 1 in Talla Juliur by Lho former 
governments with a vionr to tho ostahlishmont o( tho Bliotiyiva 
during the winter months and still belong to it, and in 11121 wore 
included with the Ufirma purgauah in the jnriadiotion of lho JuWir 
patwavi, whoso pay on this account was raised from (ivo to eight 
rupees a month I 

The ridge on which tho Uuta-dhura pass into Ilnndos is siltinlo 
forms tho water-parting botwoon tho oastorn branch of tho Gold ami 
lho eastern tributaries of lho Girbhi in Mull a Painkhnndn of 0 nr will. 
These drain an olovatod tract devoid of human habitations, and only 
used by Bhotiyas travelling to tho Bnlohka and Sbolshol passes into 
Ilundea, and occasionally by tho difficult routo of tho Qirtlii loud 
mines to MaMri in tho NHi valloy, South of lho Until -dliirni pass 
risos the eastorn branch of lho Gori, whoso head waters uro 
principally fed from glaciers lying at each sido of tho Uliotiyu road 
to that pass. Tho westorn brauoh risos in tho great glacier lying 
to tho north-west of Milam, and both uni la below Milam to form 
tho Gori. Glacior streams descend from Nando, Dovi and ll\o 
La spa torrent from Nandnkot and join tho Gori on tho right bank, 
On the left bank, the most considerable foodor is the Itfilam rivor, 
which rushing between tho Uansnling (18,100 foot) and DliAnsi 
(1 S,200 feet) peaks joins it bolow Bagdwur, Tho Gori tlimioo conti¬ 
nues on asonfch-soutli’oastorly conrso until it fulls into tho Kfdi rivor 
near Askot, The routo to tho Julifir Patti lios np tho valley of tho 

'To Board, 25111 April, 1821 ; ip Tnll&ilca they wore fiiat leasees ami cvcnlually 
became proprietor in places. 
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Siirju by Ihigeswar, thonco one road branches off from Kapkot by 
HninAri on the eastern Rfunganga across the Rilanumdi range to 
Barbing and Lilain, while anolhoi brnnehos off from ICluUi in llio 
Pindar ralloy, arossing ilio Sarjn at Jliiuii, ami tho KAlauiundi 
rango by tho Itur-klifm joins the other road near Surliing, 


UnKi-dlitim PftSH. 


Tho Bnlohlni Pass was visited from Unld-dhura by Weller 1 
in 1843, who rocords Unit ho loft tho Until- 
cUu'ira Pass at the ond of May, and descend¬ 
ed over snow-beds to the Lanka stream, which ho crossotl fo tho 
loft with a course duo north. Thonco over a bad road to Topi- 
ddnga, a small lovel spot near the rivor which here joined by the 
Dol torrent turns to tho west with a depth of alient throe foot and 
a width of about twenty foot. Tho Dol rises in a glacier on tho 
western face of tho Kingri-bingri range, and after its canfluonco 
with the Lanka joins tho Torgar to form tho Girtlii rivor (y. »,). 
Prom Topi-duuga a steep ascent callod tlio Kjilumattiya-eluirhdi, 
from Us being covorod with dark sLonos and a black crumbling 
sin to, loads to tho crest of tho ICyiingur-glutfc, whence a limited 
viow of tho Tibotnn iablo-land is obtained. Thonco a descent loads 
to Ohidutnu hailing place (13,520 feet), a small lovel spot on tho 
right Imnk of li slromn flowing north ; thonco to a Beeond halting- 
jiliico called Laphkhol or Lnptol (13,990 foot). About a mile below, 
tho (Jhiddmu si roam is joined by the Kiogfir from the north 
which makes Us way through a clofc in tho lull, tho sides of 
which aro many hundred foot ill perpendicular lyught. Ammonites 
and bolomnilos aro found in great numbers in this locality. 
Ilonoo tho path loads over a Borles of gontlo undulations which 
oxtoud for ii considerable distance on either sido. Then, crossing 
a stream at Snngoha (15,50 feet) the summit of tho Ilalcliha pass 
is reached on the fourth day from Untn-dlnira, See Baoufiiia, 


In all tho passes, but especially in JnMr tho tract botween the 
‘village noamt to tho pass and tho pass itself is vory nigged, diffi¬ 
cult, and rooky in nppearanco, whilst the villages themselves are 
situate in comparatively open ground. Again tho tract immediately 
below tho inhabited part of the valley, or whore the rivor 1 breaks 
Ihrough or Hanks Llio highoat chain, and onlors the region of forest 
ij, A. S. UCU. 1613, p. 95. 
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•vegetation, is characterized by scenery of Llio most bountiful, but 
stupendous ckaraotor,—snow beds, precipices, and waterfalls, ren¬ 
dering fclio descent by the river side into il)o lower regions appa¬ 
rently impossible. 

Darina.— The parganah of Durma lias always boon divided 
into tliree pattis, D&rma, Bylins, and Chaudmis. At tho aoblloniont 
in 1872 tho Darina Patti was further subdivided into tho Mnlln 
and Talk or upper and lowor pattk. Darina is bounded on tho 
north hy Iliindoa; on the weal by tho chain containing tho Pfituiha- 
chnli group and tho Ohhipnln peak; on tho south by a lino drawn 
from tho tattav peak duo east to tho KaU rivov, and mi tho oast 
by tho chain culminating in Yirgnajung (20,2(J4 foot) Hoparatiiig 
it from tho By dim vnlloy and Patti Olmudilns. Tho boundaiy 
between tho Mullfi and Talk paths runs along tho ridge stretching 
north-east from tlic Ohhipuk peak to Tojam on tho right bunk 
of tho Dhauli river. The Dhrma Patti occupies both banks of 
Diirmnt the -Eastom Dhauli as fur us tho wnslom 

spurs? of Yirgnujung wlionoo i l is emilim'd b> 
tho right bank of the rivor to its confluence with tho lCfdi. Darina is 
approached from Barmdeo by Lohuglkfc, Pithoragavh anil Askot; 
from Almoraby Pithoragarli and Askot, aud from Bagosivar hv Thill 
and Ashot, Prom Askot the stages are Baluwukct, Dli/irchula. 
both very hot, and Uliola or SayAlpaiith, llio fir»l importnnl vilkgu 
in DArma. Khok comprises a largo extent of terraced ground 
formed out of a lmgo bill sido that rises in a stoop uniform slojm 
lor several thousand foot abovo the confluence 0 f tlio Jdhanli or 
DLrma-Yankti with the Kali. Tho bouses and IiiiLh are few ami 
mean. Khek has an elovation of 4,750 above Dio level of tho 
sea> and About 800 foot above tho confluoneo of tho riven). Tho 
Khel.a river forming tho boundary bolwoon Talk Durum and 
Askofc bna an elevation of 3,794 feet above Dio rgu at its ron/lmmoo 
witJi the Kdfi. From ICliohi the route follows tho right bank of tho 
Dhauh to Bami (q. v .) and Kimnling. Talk DAnnn, or the lower 
jmrt of the valley, is more open and resomblcn tho lowor portions of 
the other Bhofc parganahs as far as Sobluik, whom tho Mb Patti 
commences Above this, tho valley has quite a Kliotiya clmraetor, 
JJS1 " g g! ' Rt un y aa a iulo f and in seme places ^oniowkit abruptly, 
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until at Bftun {in elevation of 11,600 foot is attained. The passes of 
tlio Darma vnlloy into Ilundos are reached by Daiva and arc known 
as tho Kaohh-lckh and Noo-lokh or Dhnra. Thoro is also an iuter- 
Ilimtdayau puss (o IVikun in Jnlidr by tlio Phuln-Yaukti from Sipu 
on tho Lissar torront and to By tins by the Lclmn-dhura from 
Khimling. Thoso like all tho passes running oast and west aro 
only opon for a fovv days during tlio year. Tho Darma Bho Liyas 
aro tlio poorest and most badly off of all tlio Bhotiyas, and owing 
to a murrain which swept off nearly all their cattlo in 1846, and 
losses from avalanches on their villages and roads as well ns tlio con¬ 
tracted nature of their vnlloy, thoy havo not even yot been able to 
liquidate tho debts that thoy wero obliged to contract with their 
agents at Aim ora and Banndco. During the winter they descend 
to Askot, Pitlioragarh, and Barnidco, and can therefore collect but 
ono crop in Darma and By&ns ; in Oluiuduns, however, two crops 
are gathered in favourable seasons. 

OliaiuUns is bounded on the north and west by Darrnd; on the 
north-enst by Bylins and on tlio south-east 
and south by tho Iviili rivor, It comprises 
tho tract on tho loft hank of tho Dluuiti rivor from opposite Bnun- 
ling to its connuonco with tlio Kdli, and the tract lying along tlio 
Houthoni and custom extremities of the chain containing tlio peak 
of Yh'gmjung Lo tho hanks of tho KtilL It is altogether only ah out 
twelve milos long from north to south, and oight miles broad. Tlio 
road from fC/iofa in Darina passes by Sosa untioi'Ticaiakoi to Bang- 
bung (7,600 fouL high) about four miles and a half from Titalakot, 
crossing tho Itlioling pass (10,000 foot), which is thickly clothed 
with forests of hoi'se-chostnut that hero attain a largo size. Hence 
tho road pnssoa on to Gdla leas thou two miles distant. Near (Hla 
the Nirpiimya-dlium or pass is crossed, to the oast of which glimpses 
of tho snowy ridges called Ncunjnng (18,500 feet) and Lingani 
are obtained. These are inforior spurs of tho groat mountain Api 
(22,799 feet) on tho opposite side of tho river Kdli. The name 
Nirpaniya is given from tho absence of water, but tlio proper name 
of the ridge appoars to bo Gfiln. The eastern extremity where it is 
oimsod by tlio road is divided by two shallow ravines into throe minor 
ridges, tho first from Cliaudfins called tho Yirgnaehim; the second 
Bmloiig, whonco there is n good view into the vnlloy of the Kfili tip to 
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Bud hi, and llio tim’d Tiyungwo-biniiyak which is llm boundary 
between OlMudiuBMid Byiins. These differ litLlo in height, and may 
bo about 10,500 foot above iho sea. From tlio Nivpfiniya para, a 
descent of about 300 feet loads to Golani-lii (8,000 foot) about fivo 
miles from Gala, It is a moro encamping /.round marked by n 
large gnoiss rock OYOrliangiug tlio conllnonoo of the Ndjnngdr and 
ilia Kdli which is from 1,500 to 2,000 foot below, tlio declivity 
bet wean being almost precipitous. Boyrnul this iho Kdli is reduced 
lo a rnganlic rnrino. From Golum-hi tlio path continues often in Htopn 
and rathor precipitously around the shoulder ol Bommnynr, u luiso- 
f, 0 ,n Yii'gmyuug and Lit once descends and crosses Llio Mul- 
pngiir lorrout,and ascending tlio aide of Clumtirmig again descend* 
to tlio bod of Iho Kali at Liimdri (8,000 feet). From Jnumtri tlio 
path ascends a lilllo and coutinuos along under Yirlusliiti crossing 
the Taktigtir and Palangar to Budhi, tlio first village oi‘ Patti 
Byiins. 

Patti Byans is bounded on the north by Iho dividing ridgo 
between IIundos and Bhot; on tlio oimt by 
I * yana ‘ tlio same ridgo which hero suddenly takes u 

beml to the south-south-onst nucl by tlio Kdli rivor which sopimihiH 
it from No phi 5 on tlio wost by tlio lateral chain culminating in 
Yirgnajung and Patti Chaudaua and on tho south by the ICAli rivor, 
This is tho most eastern sub-division of Bluff containing tlio val¬ 
leys of tho ICutlii-Ydiikti and tho Kali which form res poo lively 
tlio approaches to tho threo Bynns passes into llimdoH, tho Jjimpiyn 
and Mankshang-lckhs on the west and tho Lipit-lokh, Dluini or 
Tiifiu on tho east, tho lattor loads to Tuklakot in tho Flirting valley, 
and is by fur tho oasiosi of all tho passos. In thoglou of the Tinhlinr 
river on llio eastern side of the Kdli aro a low Bhotiya villages sub¬ 
ject to Nopdl which aro complotoly isolated by snowy peaks on tho 
east and south from Nepdl, and aro altogether, oxcopfc politically, u 
portion of Byiins. Up to tho Gorkbdli conquest of Kimuion, Byiins 
belonged to Jumlaof Nopdl and was annexed Ihrougli tho lidjbfu’ 
of Askot to Kumaon in the hist decado of llio lusLconlury. 

The approaches to II) fins aro tho same ft 9 Llio.so given for Dfirmn, 
From Kiielu of Ddrma tho road coutinnos 
along tho right bank of Iho Kdli to liudhi, 
tha first and only sub* alpine village of Bylins situated at an olovti- 
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lion of 0,070 fool nbovo tho lovol of the sea on the right, bank of 
iho Piilangiir si roam nbovo its conflnonoo wjLJi tho IOtli. Imme¬ 
diately above Budlii a stoop rid go advnnooB from tho mountain 
aide on tlio north* irost and extends across the vnlloy, leaving but 
:i narrow passngo for iho rivor, Tlio summit of Chotu-bimiyak is 
then reached aflor an nsconf, of about 1,750 foot by an easy path 
and thonco tho ontranco into uppoi' ByAus. 1 

Tlio first village in upper By 4ns is GArbiya or Gar biyang (10,320 
„ foot), close to tlioKfili rivor. Tho housos boro 

firo two stones high quaintly and closoly 
studded with polos erootod for ornament or most probably from 
some superstitious moLivo. A litllo boyond stand tho remains of tho 
village of Chhindu, tlio rest of which has been swept away by tho 
rivor. Tlio base of this valloy is formed bj 1, an accumulation of old 
alluvium and ddbria from tho snrrouiidiug mountain sides in strata 
of considerable aggregate thickness and looso consistency, through 
which tho river appears to havo cut its present channel, throe or 
fourlumdrod foot below the site of tho prosont villages, and to tlio 
groat dangor of thoso which arc too near its bank, Tho Ohotu hill 
nbovo Budlii is in fact tlio abrupt tormina lion oF tho olevatod bod 
of detritus, forming to tho south an acclivity of 200 faet or more in 
vertical height; to tho oast and north-east whoro tho rivor breaks 
through it appears in cliffs and landslips many hundred fees 
high, 

From Garbiya tho path dosconds to the bed of the rivor and 
crosses by a bridge a little above tho con- 
' . flucnco of tlio Tinkhar, a largo stream not 

much inferior to tho main body of the Kfili coming in two branches 
from tho oast and north-oast, A littlo abova tho bridge nad on tho 
top of a steep bank, is tho villngo of Olmngru (9,900 feet), Tho 
KMi now turns abruptly to tlio north-west through n stoop rooky 
mountain defile, whilst tlio path follows tho loft bank to Qungi 
(10,310 feet) at, tho onlrnnco of tho Kuthi valloy. From this vnlloy 
tho re tiro two passes to Rtikas Tal, tho Lunpiya, and Mnngslmng, 
which are considorod not more difficult than the Lipu pass, Thoro 
was formerly anotbor pass fiom tho neighbouring district of Mama 

1, The niitliority for this description ie principally Captain II. Strachoy^/ 
Journal (J.A.S. fieri XVH. (9), oa?). Sqq ftlsoBakns Tal, Muonsarow, 
ruiuug, Ksuhft, fia the Ueict to iho norm. 
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in Nepal; buUliis has now become impracticable, and tho people 
oomo through By ana. From the confluonco of tho Tinklmr the 
road follows the valley of tho Kdli j to tho right is Kolirang, supposod 
to bo presided over by Bylins Itikhi or Yynsa llishi, tbo reputed 
author of tho MaMbh&rala. Close by aro tho uninhabited Immlots 
of Jfikti and Siti, belonging to tho Ghrbiyals which appear to Imvo 
suffered much from landslips. Honco by Tnlla and Malla Knwa 
i NepMeso hamlets’tho Kutlu road crosses tUa 1CAU, tha smlkw 
branch of tho rivor from tho north-oast by n small sdnga, 150 yards 
above its confluence with tho Kufchi-Yiuikli, which ia tho larger 
branch from the north-west Tho K&li hero has a bed 150 yards 
wide, but contracting into much narrowor limits a mile fnrthor up, 
and tho stream in September is all but fordable, though in tho height 
of the rains it, sometimes, swells so much as to carry away tllo 
bridge hove, and tho road than has to cross higher u\n The namo 
of the Kfili is said to bo derived from tho Kfilnpani springs, erro¬ 
neously reputod tho source of the rivor, but in fact unimportant tri¬ 
butaries merely : and both are so called from the dark colour of tho 
water, but evon in this respect the Kali ia oxcoodod by tho Kutlii- 
Y&nkti. This eastern KtUi, howovor, is now tho actual boundary 
between tho British and NopAlcso territories, and, according to the 
Ehotiyas of tho place, has always boon eo. 


We now enter on a fine oxpandocl valley of considomblo length 
„ ,, through which flows tho Kuthi-Yiinkli or 

Kuthl valley. , , , „ „ T _,,. . , , 

western branch of the Kali. At (ho Jowor 
ond tho flat and habitable, if not cultivable, hind must oxcood half 
a mile in breadth, consisting of alluvial detritus similar to Hull at 
Garbiya. On the right bank of tho rivor is tho village of Nap id- 
ohyu situated on the Por-Yankti, a deop gdr or stream coming from 
Hanyang tho second of that name,', a snowy peak to tho south- 


west. Two miles beyond Napalchya on tho left bank is N&blii, a 
Kdhlli> village like the others with a largo expanse 

of cultivated fields, and opposite to Nabhi on 
Hie right bank is Ruukang on tho Dangmmg-Yankfci, whioh comes 
from tho Runknugper, a snowy ridge on tho south-wost, through a 
deep ravine dividing in two tho mountain sido, A pass across tho 
Ruukangpor, now dangerous and disused, once led into tho 
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gfif valley bolow Budhi. It was by Ibis route that Rmlrpul, RAj- 
bur of Askol, entorod. and subdued ByAus and annexed it to 
Kumfton under tlio GorklnlUs. Tho Dangnnng is a good sized 
stream with sovoral woodon bridges across it for tho use of tho 
villages on either bank. There is also a bridge across the Kutlii 
botwoon Runkaug and Nrtbhi, Two miles moro along tho river 
l)auk loads to Afangdnng, a small lovol under tho Olihachala peak 
opposite to which is Rolakang, a hamlet belonging to RAbhi at tho 
foot of a low hill spur which advances into tho valley from Shong- 
doli, a mountain thickly clothed with pine and birch, half a milo 
from Mftiigdang tho road crossos tho Ndhl-Ydnkti, a small stream 
proceeding from the mountain of tho samo namo. On tho opposite 
sido of tho river is tho Ganka, n glacier stream of considerable size 
and velocity. Here tho valley contracts, leaving little or no level 
ground at the bottom of tho slopes of tho inclosing mountains. On 
tho loft bank are tho Nampa and Sluiksluram j/drs or streams pro¬ 
ceeding from tho mountains of tho samo names, and sovoral glacier 
and snow torrents. On tho opposite sido aro the Sclasiti and 
Khdrkulnm torronts. 

As the road approaches Kutlii, the mountains on the loft bank 

„ ,. rooodo a littlo, and then curve round with a 

Kudu. _ ' , - , 

fine swoop to the northward, enclosing a 

good oxpanso of tolerably lovcl ground around tho village of Kutlii. 

On tlio right bank tho Peolito river comes through a deop ravino 

from a glacier under Gyuk-dhura, by which thoro is a pass into Sola 

of IMrnm still used. Before reaching the Kutlii village, theHzkong 

is passed, coming from a glacier under tho snowy peak of Kariya 

through a vory deep channel in tlio low ground of tho valloy which 

hero, as lower down, consists of deep accumulations of ddbris from 

tho surrounding hill sides. Tho houses in Kutlii aro wretchodly 

built, consisting of two or three storeys resting against the hill aide. 

Beyond this tlio Hiunro, a stream liko the fiikong proceeding from 

tho Gun’yo peak through a doop ravino, is utilised for turning 

water-mills ighato) . ICiitki, the highest inhabited sito in the valloy, 

has an elevation of 12,330 foot above I ho level of the sea. Tho 

mountain sides around have a scanty covering of a poor brown 

grass with a littlo juaipor and ddma or goat’s thorn ( Caragana 
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pygmcea) to Ihc lioight of a thousand fuel ov bo, above which h bare 
rock and thin snow. On tho other side of the river, llm mountains 
throw out Homo in fori or spurs of Mil, on which arc scanty birch (roes 
dog one rating to moro shrubs, ami tho highoBl of thorn not fiOO foot 
above the lovol of tho village, This valley is so shut iu by lofty 
mountains that tho sun does not show his face until sumo two hours 
niter the proper timo of his vising, and uppurent m ua«t is p t o mature 
in the aamo degree, so that the length of the tiny is much euL'luilml, 
which‘tho climate of the place can ill uilbrd. 


Vnm Kuthi tho roulo across tho Limpiyn-lokh in in Uundiv, 
T]tc Plta3> dosoomls and crosses Llm river by n tnUya, 

find a mile or two further oressea tho Mmig- 
d;u)g livulot. Tho valley hero narrows to n more open gfon, tho 
path ono or two hundred foot nWo tho river gradually rising mid 
ti)o mountains on either side decreasing in relative heighl, Tim 
TosM-Y&nkti, a emmidombfo alroum, 1 noavly as large as 1,1m western 
branch of tho Kuthi river, on tors tho main valley hero from U in 
north by every largo ravine. Jhvyoud this is tho ridge of fhmg- 
ehungma at an olovation of 13,900 foot. Ilmmn tho path continues by 
a vory easy aacont ovov tho same sort of undulating herm on the hill 
bide that prevailed bofovo and then crosses tho Nikuroh rivulet and 
again tho Jlniling-Yfinkti, up which is tho puss hy tho LoWm- 
illuivfi into KlrimUng of Durum. J haling (Id,850 foot) is tho usual 
halting place between Kuthi and tho foot of tho Luirpiy a pass, 


I'roin J foiling another stream is crossed passing through 
Byfojkshiti, a small pool which tradition flays Juul tho name «f 
Man-talao, given to it by a former lUja of Uyfinn, who also oalletl u 
peak of no great Importauco close byKuiUw, after their groat proto- 
types m HAudos. ThonoothoUdrub-Yankliisorownd, which winsiHhj 

of ono or two rivulots Hewing through u remarkably wide ,uul level 
bou thaL looks much like an extinct luko will, a single small «x« 
mto tho Kuthi nvor. Beyond this in September tho snow entirely 
covers the ground wherever that is Wed enough to retain if; H re- 
mmn 3 tolerably (loop in hollows and on tho northern slopes, but wn)l 
froioii anil hind ouough to tiffm-d fair f.,olin K (o nmn mul l Hmh |. 
Af m '“ ol ‘ of »>gl'«<nil™ ) l'lii,iman K bu or WaUliiyn, tUo mtiug 
1 Guided as Keinbclchoo in the old maps. 
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given l>y Urn llholiyns of tiyfuis to the <Uikh\i6 or foot of tho pass, is 
reached uL nil elevation of 15,750 foot above Uio level of tho son. 
Tho lvulhi rivor hero consists of a cminll divided stroma winding 
through u wide and level hod. 

From Uhiftnmugbo the stream of tho Kulhi, lioro' shallow and 

lmlflVoBon, is rrossod, and the path ascends 
Source ot Iho river. ., , 

Uio mountam side to tho northward. Tho 

vulloy now comes to an ond, (urilior progress would appear impracti¬ 
cable except by Hading lhe hilts on oithorsido. Captain II, Stvachoy 
writes:— 11 Tlui Knllib YAnkli rises not far ofT to tho woetward iiuloop 
buds of snow by reason of which tho head of tho rivor appears to ho 
quite ini practical do. Tho road, however, lies over a modomto acoli- 
viiy, hut eompletoly covorod with snow, which geos on incroftsing to 
tm nnpleiiBiint depth. The glaro is intonso; tho atirfaco of tho snow 
is frozen and hard onough to afford lolomblo footing to a man 
<m his own foot; hut tho cattle sink deep at ovary Btop ; when only 
htiuo-doop they gel on (hough slowly, but when tho snow moots 
their choals, it is with the utmost difficulty that they can gain a 
slop, being also exhausted by tho rarity of Lhti air which hero affects 
both man and brunt,.’* Two thousand foot is Strachoy’s estimate 
for the vortical height from lMiilininngbu at tho bottom of tho pass, 
ntid the horizontal distanoo is only four miles ; tho absolute olova- 
tion of the pass is 18,150 Cent, (hiplain FStrnclioy adds thnL it appeared 
to iiim to ho Homotiling inferior to Qnla-dliura ami Jainli of the 
dnbfir pass. Tho prospect from tho top of 

View ft'dlii fcllfl pflHfl. ‘ , 

the pass was obscured by Glorias, and noth¬ 
ing worth no tide was aeon in any direction, “Tho imagination of 
the novice in these scenes usually anticipates wondorful prospects 
from the lofty summits of the llimftluvan passes, tho natural and 
political harrier-wall dividing two grout kingdoms, from which tho* 
eye hopes to range one way over terraces of mountains descending' 
to the plains of India, tho otlior over vast expanses of Tibetan table- 
lands. Huoli views uro hardly to ho roalisod from tho passable 
gorgos of the Himalayan most whence tho prospect in interrupted 
by obtruding ahmildors of higher mountains. What nature can 
afford of panoramic sublimity, tho traveller may aco from tho 
heights above Mb on the road from Laphlshel to Dang pa, and tlua 

H 
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most exacting imagination might hardly be disappoint'd with Unit 
glorious viow r ; soino part of Unit is to be soon irotu lh<* Nlfi po:^, 
tlio only ouo that admits of any luleniblo prospect inlo llimdcu; 
from the top of the ,f»nkhiU' over Olihireliuii 1 (II, htrarhey) had 
some faint and narrow glimpso of the distant thing,vi mountains. 
U'Ji© plnco of encampment <iL fclio foot in willed by ill*' Jlhotivas him 
piyn, dakhna o vvudshhju; hy llm lIuniyiiH, IVtrolm if is near I bn 
bond of a valley which vises from Urn tyuus Ifimalaya to llin ‘«»h(Ii 
eastward, and miming for u low milea north ay irtlwiml, tiinui \ ii'l; 
of north into tlio valley of fhu Hiilhij. Upwards nolhing hut puro 
enow is visible, downwards u few symptoms of Imre roeh, iis tlm valley 
expands; and the mountains on nuhor nido subside into hill**, and 
ihiough ihn opening northward is u glimpse of distant hhm mountains, 
part of tlio Gungri langu. Tlio descent. from tins inmpivit ps'io 
opens inlo this valley from tlio southward; iho lop el the pa*> i» 
not visible from the dnkhna^ being hidden by Ukj hum dri'lii iliiui, 
which are rather Bleep.” Therm, 1 ) a.m.,—O ctober ltd, 21'". 

It only remains to describe lIn* roulo from the Jdph-loUi puss 
Guii .. lo Ullnji to eomplulo the iupoprnphy of 

Llyuna. Following the wvme grid*' who 
crossed it from Hinnies in October, 1841>. For tbrou or four milen 
from the dakhna at tlio northern .side of tlio Lipu pass the road i* fair 
and straight along a tolerably easy ascent, so Unit, shil ling in |lm 
morning, tlio summit is easily reached by noon. (JupUm fUnwhey 
writes : — u Soron or eight hundred vorfcioul loot of Uni sum mi l wn i 
proity \\ ell oovorod with snow, but ibis was for tlio most shallow and 
wall frozen, or w liuro otherwise, ho boulmulown by the Iradio of men 
and cattlo, ns to make a very good path, over which \yo trim lied 
without any difficulty. The sun wits shining bright, but tlio pm-rngo 
of snow was not long enough to cmlail any injury from (lie glare, 
though that was of course ooiumloruhlo, Tim rarolautum of llm 
air was sensible, but in no way distressing to any id' ns except tho 
ponies, who soom lo^ linvo very little omlumneo in this limiter, 
Lipudokh, like most of tlio otlior jmusoa, duos net command any 
extensive prospoct. I saw notliiug hut low, ugly-loekiiig, mmwy 
ridges on all aides, a partial glimpse of Uurla, and a spur of bum 
liills down below in the direction of Tukhikhar, The descent down 
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She uoHlh-wcwt shin of lapu was long but not stoop, with much the 
smmo i|iumlU,y of show us <m Llio north-oast side. Tlio road, fairly 
tmido or imt-urully good, follows tlio right bank of tho Kali, which 
rises in valor emu huh umlor I ho pass. There is no vegetation hero 
<w<vpl grass ami small herbs. Noxt reached Yirlchu, which has one 
homo a ml a few buhls, on llio right bank of llio Kuli, just above 
(lie eoniliumcoof a largo slrciuii coming through a docp ravine from 
tlio westward. Kulapuni bridge sumo way lower down is 11,700 
foal. TJpu-lokh must bo passable lor tho noxt month or two, if no 
fresh snow should full in tho itilerin ; imlood, I can readily boliovo 
Urn pimign might be o,fleeted safely (wen in tlio middlo of winter, 
if not over severe, only with propor arrangements and precau¬ 
tion.” IIoiuso tlio road crosses over Llio left bank of tho Kali under 
Yirlilia, a mile below whiuh is it good-sized stream coming through 
a deep ravine from the eastward, with plots of oultivatcd ground 
ul the conllueiiee, very similar to Yirkha; tlionce reorossiug the 
river, tlio road lies over a great landslip which for some yours past 
has unite old iterated the former hot-spring of KuIapAui. The 
name, however, Imu been transferred to anotbur spring furlhor down 
en tho loft bunk of the Kali (to which tho road Grosses again), but 
the wiitur hero is neither blank nor hot, nor ju anyway roinarkable. 
Jhdow this the valley beginn to expand, and gives room for >Shang- 
(lauia, a very pliuisnut lililo Union llio loft bank of the river, bounti¬ 
fully planted with pines and ohisobelow Slumgdama, is tho hamlet 
of luiwii wlmnee Uftnji is reached. 

The moans of comnnmieation uro suflioionl in number, and 

ollbrls (dionhl lie dirooUal lo improving those 
Comimiiiicmions. , ... , .. . ... . , 

that exist by bridging the lommls, clearing 

the trucks from the detritus of avalanches [knium or rki), and con- 
Fitmding ttholler houses in favourable situations. Practicable tracks 
connect llio main linen with each other, loading ovor tho ridges 
that inierveno in parts offering tho least dbliculfcy, but in tlio upper 
pul,tin, as a rule, passable only for a few days in each year and at 
nil times (lift limit and dangerous, 

»< TlnihO byo-romls,” wWiob Tmll, "nrul, Indeed, all roads follow tlio Lank of 
i omo vlvor ov si mini an far ns yonniblo, and only ilovlalo from it. as n Inst resource, 
wluire a unity piuciidce, Impiusunhlo by oilier means, lircaonta ItROlf. OLatriictbns 
of this nittmo, wliloli me hero ficquout, arc, If fonslble, avoided Ly meima of 
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bridges; or nrc surmounted by the aid of ft scoJTolding foi inert of flpnra, niul sup* 
ported by joists, fastened horizon I Ally In the fueo of the rook, nn expedient, which 
however is only pursued where natural crevices or ledges uro available. Wlioro 
a passage over the obstruction is inevitable, a considouiblo dolour Ib usually neces¬ 
sary for that purpose, and the road, in those eases, is always difficult, and some* 
times attended with danger. The'bridges aro of the sdnqit hind ; and being intend¬ 
ed for the passage of laden animals, they nrc nindo with greater Alton lion utnl 
bettor materials than are commonly given elsewhere to such erection h. In the 
early part of the bc-usou calwtl bridges of bihjw, formed from the nccuumlnllnu of 
avalanches, abound, more particularly in the upper part of the passes, where the 
, atieam Is invisible during much of its course, The frequency of moillXfiin slips 
(porn) renders the pieservntion of the load an object of uunslnnl toil lo Iho 
Bhotiyas. By accidents of this nature, the course of the river Ih sometimes com¬ 
pletely blocked up for two or three successive days, andovory part of the pathway 
within Its reach, is swept away by the accumulated torrent, not an atom of anil, 
being left on which to found a now road ; on forming tho latter a deviation from 
the old line nud level becomes necessary in consequence. Tho passes, Inking their 
whole extent, may he said to be barely practicable), Tito Uhoilya9 travel through 
them with out difficulty under burthens, hut natives of other quarters of l.hu hilhi 
arc compelled, in many places, to proceed with tho utmost caution, oven without 
loads | at such points animals of ovary description require Iho uhrIhiiiiico of 
manual labour;; the larger kinds, such ns ponies and cattle, aro raised or lowered 
according to the nature of the obstruction, by means of slings punned round their 
.bodies Comparatively speaking the Niti ia considered as the beat, Iho Jnlmr as 
the most difficult pass in this province. A tradition U horo current I but whim 
Bhofc was originally conquered by the Knmuon power, a road was formed by tho 
invading army to facilitate its progress through the pass j tills operation, tho 
commander (Raja Biz Bahadur Chand) is said to have personally superintended, 
paying a rupee with his own hands for every cupfull of earth brought to the Rpot,” 
Burmg the mlny season to insecurity under foot must be added Iim-ourUy over 

bead fragments of rock and avalanches arc /icqiicntly dot ached from tho 

impending cliffs, and annually occasion fatal accidents in each of Iho pivwea. * 

In the absenoe of a regular series of observations (ho noltm of 
OUoiate travellers as to tho climate auct toinporuturo 

is all that is available 

Miram, May 28111 , 4-20 am , 4fi° m alrndo- W.i 

Do. do. 1-30 p si., 77° in tont—W. 

Do. do. 5-50 r.M,, 62° in Air—W. 

Do. 29th, 4-30 a.m , 85° in tent— W. 

Do, Sept. 24th, 8-0 a a., 37° m shade—M. 

Do. do. 12-20 v at., 6&° in Bhndc—M. 

Foot of Bnlehlm, June 1-4-20 a. m., 31° in tent. 

Unta-Dhurn, May 20th, 9-15 a. m„ 61° m sun. 

Juno 3rd, 8-17 a. m,, 3Q° lu abode. 

Sept. 2ith, 3 -10 a. at, ao°—M. 

*W. stands for Weller, M. for Man son. 
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According to Traill :~ u Generally during full half the year the 
siu’fuou ia wholly oovorud with snow ; this bogins to fall about tho 
end of September, and coutiiuios to accumulate to tho boginning 
of April. Thaw then becomes predominant, though partial falls 
oaoiir till ovon lato in May. In open and level situations, 
uimlfoctad by drifts or nvalanohos, tho bod of snow which at its 
maximum, depth varies in different years from six to twelve feet, 
is wholly dissipated by the first week in Juno ; in ravines and 
hollows, it does not entirely disappear before the middle of July. 
The seasons of spring, summer, and autumn are comprised within 
five months, from May to Soptomber inclusive ; but an interval of 
four months, without a full of snow, is rare.” The thermometer 
ranges during summer at sunrise from40° to 55° ; at noon, from 
65° to 75° in tho shade from DO 0 to 110° in the sunsbiue. 
Towards tho middlo of August, the temperature becomes preca¬ 
rious, and tho weather subject to sudden and severe changes, which 
fho nativos suppose aro accelerated by any concussion ia the 
air, such as that produccid by fcbo discharge of fire-arms or loud 
musical instruments; and much precaution is observed to prevent 
tho occurrence of such conoussions. Heavy rains sometimes 
fall: Webb, during his visit in tho beginning of June, found 
thorn to continue for soven nights and six days without 
intermission. 

Tho houses aro commonly large, consisting of two or more 
^ ^ storeys substantially built of stone, with 

sloping roofs of slate or deader planks, or 
earth and gravol beat smooth. Where this last material is made u?a 
of, a previous luyor of brick work or boughs ia requisite to render 
tho roof water-proof. In tho choice of a site for building, security 
from avalanches forms tho primary consideration; but even the 
greatest forosiglit somolimos proves vain. In 1822 more than 20 
houses wore swept away by an avalanche in the village of Mima, 
although it ia, at least, two miiofi distant from the ponk whence 
the destructive mass must havo proceeded. Sometimes, when 
a suitable oave is found, tho Bhotiyas make it their home by 
throwing out a verandah in front, The dress of the male sox 
consists chiefly of •'woollen stuffs of house manufacture. It 
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generally resembles that-worn by the inhabitants of tho pflUia lying 
farther south and consists of tho usual coat (anya), trousers 
{pazjama) and cap (topi). Tho Bhotiyas of tho Durum parganuh 
invariably wear woollen boots reaching Hourly to the knoo and 
soled with buffalo hide. Theso aro composed of stalls of cUlIrjr- 
ent colors sown chequer-wise ; in tho western valleys, the hoots arc 
of plain woollen stuff. In the satno valleys, the Julia.? Sauk him 
or female Bhotiyn wears a woollen plaid which sho wraps around 
herself in the same way as Hindu womon of the plains wrap a Ran, 
She eschews skirts, but fastens her plaid over hor bosom with u 
large pin, and gathers it in at tho waist with a woollen bolt. It is 
not considered immodest to leave tho faco unveiled, but they aro 
learning fast this custom from their intercourse with tho plains. Jn 
Darina, however, tho women retain a dress fashioned after that of 
the Huniyas. “This,” writes Traill, u consists of a web of cloth 
folded round tho body, and descending from tho waist to tho ankles 
in the form of a petticoat; at tho waist it is secured by a girdle, 
commonly of leather; above this is a shift without sicicvcs, wellin'? 
bolow the knee; while above all is a narrow hood.fixed on tho top 
of the head and covering all but the face, showing a tail descending 
down the back nearly to the heels; a pair of boots, similar to those 
of the men, completes the equipment. Tho above articles of drew 
are all made from woollen stuff, dyed cither red or dark bine, hav¬ 
ing narrow white stripes. Tho ornaments of theso ladies bulllo 
description, and bear no resemblance to anything worn elsewhere: 
the most prominent are tho ear-rings, commonly of powfor, which 
in size and shape may be compaied to a mnssivo honso-door key. 
Strings of large pieces of coavso amber aro worn round tho nock 
in addition to two or three necklaces. The Bhotiyas of both nt * m 
and of ail classes in every pass carry suspended from tho waistband 
bv small chains or thongs of leathor, a variety of inatriiinonts of 
daily use, such as knife, spoon, scissors, awl, packing noodle 
tweezers, steel, flint, tobacco pouch, &o, 


The Bhotiyas consume large quantities of food, particularly flesh, 
Pood, of ^ioh a constant supply i B alibi dot! to 

. ,. , „ „ „ thom ia tho mouses of tlyoir »hoon and 

goafs, which die of fatigue or disease. They eat flesh half raw or 
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cooked, and aro fond of boiling it with lice, but do not first wash 
or clean the rice, ns tboy say that tins would prevent its Icing 
properly cooked. Tboy parch barley and thou grind it, with the 
loaiilL of a sort of suttu which tboy use chiefly in thoir journeys mixed 
with water, as oatmeal is used in JCnrope. Tho hotter classes of 
ilio UiulnvfU and Jnlmr Bhotiyas abstain from tho uso of beef of 
ovory description, but tho Killing Jadlis to tho west and the RAr- 
nma and Dydnsie on tho oast oat tho flesh of tho yak. AH Bhoti- 
yns drink spirits, belli lGuropunn and native, as well as that made 
by thomsolvos, and in oxtonnation of tho practice plead uecossity 
from tho nature of tho climate in which tboy live, and the arduous 
and fatiguing character of tho journeys in which they aro constantly 
engaged. When collected togothor in any place they have frequent 
drinking parties, which aro continued during tho whole night, 
nnd sometimes kept up o von for tlia on suing day. Intoxication 
wilh them does net, Umvcvoi, load to riot or disorder. Tho liquor 
ilinseis of two descriptions, darn or whiskey, produced by distillation 
mid jan, obinined by simple fermentation : tho latter ia the favorite 
boverago. Both aro procured from rico : to hasten tho fermenta¬ 
tion tliiod yeast (halma) reduced to powder is added : a few hours 
only aro required to render tlio jaw fit for use. Tho balma is pre¬ 
pared from tlio meal of barley or other coarse grain on which an 
infusion of tho berries or sprigs of tho junipor in water is made 
to filter: tlio dough is kneaded, and when ready dried in small 
cakes for keeping. Tlio Bholiyns do not follow tho observances 
of tho Hindus in tho matter of food cooked without gH and with 
gh{ } and take each without distinction at tho hands of all except 
Boms. Still, slowly and surely, thoy aro becoming Brnbmnnised, 
and already imitate in ninny minor matters tho tedious ceremonial 
proscribed by tlio customs of tho plains. 

Trail 1 represents tbo Bholiyns as an honest, industrious, orderly 

Clifiiactor race, patient and good-lmmoured, but very 

filthy in thoir habits, using tho skirts of their 
dross to scrub both thoir porsona and thoir cooking utensils, Iu 
this trail thoy aro only surpassed their neighbours the Huuiyas. 
Thoy havo most of tho virtues and the vices of tho people of the 
lower hills, but thoy aro superior in energy and industry, and 
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perhaps in general intelligence). The heads of the BlioUyu villugos 
often remarkably sensible and well informal ; thoir mode ol life 
gives them more experience of the world than tho people ol Llio hills 
generally possess, and they tako a much greater intorost in matters 
not immediately affecting them than is commonly found amongst 
eastern people. Their intelligence is entirely tho result of thoir 
own observation and experience; they seldom possos9 any education 
beyond the ability to read tiud write and to koop rough accounts 
of their trading operations, but of what they may become wo 
have an example in Pandit Main Singh, tho groat exploior of tho 
Trigonometrical Survey, and his follow-travellers, soveral of whom 
were Bhotiya residents of the Julidr vnlloy, To this wo -nay add 
Sir H. Ramsay’s testimony:—■“ The old vaco, among whom L)ehu, 
(who assisted Moorcrofi), Hugurn,and Fateh Singh wero well known, 
have passed away, and none of tho present gen oration can oxoruiso 
the powor and influanco they did : but tho Juhdris aro docidndly tho 
most intelligent and most wealthy of all tho Bhotiyna. Dhanu is a 
very enterprising man, and Mfmi, 1 son of Doha, is patwuri of Durum. 
Bo and Mani, son of Fateh Singh, Dhnnu Janpftn, and Oyiini, sou 
of Hugvwu, are now tho loading men amongst tho Juhfiri Bhotiyna,” 
Still the Bhotiyas want the natnial politeness of tho Hindus of lho 
plains, and are often churlish and rough in thoir demeanour towards 
other natives. Theft is hardly known, and on moving downwards on 
their animal migrations they bury within thoir houses thoir mom 
valuable metal utensils. In Juh&r they say that ho who commits 
larceny amongst tho Pdnclmohuli hills bIwII surely die booiuifio 
of it. 

Including under the name Bhotiya only those who aro clearly not 
Khasiya, it cannot be doubted that they are of Tibetan origin. Thoir 
_ , language alone is almost Bnffioionl to prove 

tins, and the uumiatnkoablo peculiarities of 
feature thnt belong to tho Mongolian race are as strongly marked 
in the Bhotiya as in the Huniyas across tho frontier. Tho tradi¬ 
tions current amongst them, too,help to confirm this opinion. 1 * Tho 
Bhotiyas themselves, however, do not admit thoir Tibetan origin. 
They state generally that they aro a Rajput vaco who dwelt 
1 He assisted the Schlagfintwcita In tlicir journeys, » i3oo the story oJ! iho 

colons it ion of Julmr m Gnz. XL* 455, 
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originally in the liill provinces south of tbo snowy tango, and that 
they migrated to Tibet, whence, after a residence of several genera¬ 
tions, they again crossed tho Himalaya and established themselves in 
the districts which they now inhabit. The traditions of' the different 
valleys, though differing in detail, agree in tho main outlines of the 
story. That this tradition is not of very modern origin appears 
certain, and it is possiblo that it may bo trno, for tho existence of Raj¬ 
put colonics in Tibet at a very oarly dalo is recorded in histories 
both Tibetan and Chinese. The Bhotiyas havo, however, lived no 
long amongst and mingled so much with tbo Tibetans, that they them- 
solves possess now no olaitn to bo recognized as of Indian origin. 
The traditions both of tho Bhotiyas and of tho inhabitants of tho 
conn try further south uniformly declaro that the Bhotiya districts 
were once subject to the adjoining province of Tibet. No records 
exist by which the question might bo decided, but there appears 
jo ba no reason to doubt the fact, and that the present occupants 
aro descendants of the original Tibetan settlers. 

The results of tho several enumerations of the people are given 
elsowhore. Tbo Bhotiyas of Mfina and Niti are called Mavchas and. 
those of Julnir as known as Bokp.is or Rftwats. The Ilawab ances¬ 
tor of the Milam wills obtained permission from 
llie people, the Gar toll chief to establish himself in bade 

and built Milam, Brirphu, and M6pa, and received a grant of chun- 
pal {jagdti from the Huniyns. The Marchas and Sokpas eat and 
drink and intermarry together, and thero arc no real differences 
between them. Both alike look down on tho Bhotiyas of tho Dhmia 
pntfcis, and neither oat nor intermarry with them. Although the 
almost constant intercourse which the Bhotiyas maintain with 
Ilundes and their yoarly residence for a considerable tiino in that 
country cause many of their habits to assimilate to those of the 
Huniyns, yet, with tho exception of the people of the I)firm ft parga- 
nah and Nilang, tho general customs of the Bhotiyas approximate 
much more nearly to those of the natives of other parts of ICumaon 
and Garb will, They certainly pay comparatively little Attention to 
the distinctions of caste, and they do not scruple to eat and drink 
with the cow-killing people of Uundes. The Bhotiyas of Juliftr 1 

* Qaz. XI., m, 

15 
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acknowledge only two castes, Brahmans and Rfijputs. Tlioy know 
nothing of tlio suh-divisions known ns gotra, adkha, and pravara. 
Somo who derive their origin from the Raw&fcs of Garhwti ( q . u.) 
bay they arc of the Kaimsil gotra y and others who rleoWo thomaelvos 
Bhatts of’ Benares affect to bolong to tho Kauaika gotra. Thoy do 
not wear the sacred thread, but adopt tho uncut tuft of hftiv (sikka) as 
all Hindus do. They will cat half cookery haohohi •rasoi , i e. } food 
cooked without clarified butter from any ono not a Bom contrary 
to the custom of most hill Hindus who have no scruple, however, 
in eating such food if dressed with clarified butter {patch i rasoi) 
whoever the donor may be, They also disregard much of tho eti- 
fjniUe of eating observed by other classes colling themselves Hindus. 
Thus they often outer their chauka or cooking circle without wash¬ 
ing their feet or taking off thoir coats, and cat thoir din nor in tho 
same clothes that they wove at breakfast, and they arc not particular 
whether they eat their food witkiu or without tho cooking cirolo, 

The principal claii3 of Bhofciya Brahmans iu Juhfir auo tho [)o- 
beclhiyas, Patliaks, Karhkhotis, Nnumgis, Pololifils, tfpAdhiyas, 
Damiotas, and Nagilns. Amongst tho IUijpnts wo find Janp&tm and 
Toliyas, said to be immigrants from Jumk in Nopfil, MfcvtoliynSj who 
claim to be Bhatts from Benares, those namod after (ho villages of 
Birju, Burplin, Milam, Hainjul, Sain, Rilkot, Olmlkol, Jiingu, 
L^spa, Lwal, Dhamigaon, SaimAfcKi, Khikrnob, Muni, Ghorhplnita, 
Blmpa, Rnlan, Harkliofc, Pdparlia, also Pauktis Nitwills, Mubins, 
Aspwnls, Knnkiyaa, Shumtyhls, TdmilkyMs, Joahydls, and BbotyuLs, 
with a similar village origin, There are no Brahmans in tho 
Ddrma Pattis. In Burma Walk and Talk wo havo soptg or Ity,puts 
named after tha following villages:-BaunfiLs from Bauu, Dugul- 
Tvals, from Dftgtn also from Utai t Philo®, Olml, Shipu, film™ 
Duv, Jumkiij Butun, Marcha, Go (GnAls), and Bfmtu, Widen 
Jamals, Kanhris, SImwalals, Kogatydls, Gargwfds, <fc 0 . I n Ilyf in8 
there aro Rajput septs nnnicd after tho villages of GArbya, Tinkluir 
Kiuhi, Chhalma, Nobhi, Nnpalcbyu, Gnnji, Brnlhi, Si 0 . Tho pooplo 
of Clinudnils are called Chaudasiyas. 

The Bfiotiyas of Bidna are called Mnrckas and this name is 

ClarbwH Bholiyas. <*1™% applied to tho pooplo of the upper 
villages of the Niti valloy, They eat, drink, 
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and intermarry with the Jnlidri Bhotiyas, but not with those of the 
Darina paigauah, Like the Juhfiria they do not know of gotva 
sdkha ovprcivara, though some say they are of the BharadhvAj gotni. 
They observe seme of the Hindu ceremonies, but not the upanaimiia, 
nor do they wear the sacred thread. They ohooso their purohits 
when necessity nrises from Dimris, Ha tv hi 3 , Duryftls, ami Dadis. 
The inhabitants of the villages not occupied hy Bhotiyas in tho IVIaim 
and Niti valleys are called Dnryals in the former and Toielms in the 
latter. These aro of Klinsiya origin and affect in turn to consider 
tho pure Bhotiyas as an inferior race, whilst they themselves, from 
their intercourse with the Mdrchas, aro rather lightly esteemed by 
tho Khasiyaa of the southern parganahs, and all unite in assumptions 
of superiority to the natives of Tibet, though on their annual visits 
to that country they are compelled to drink toa at the houses of their 
several correspondents, such ceremony being there an indispensable 
preliminary to QYory commercial dealing. Tho principal other clans 
are tho JuhAris, immigrants from the Jnli&r valley ; Molapas who 
call themselves Bhutts from Benares; NilawWs; Jhelamwals; 
Dhamaswuls; Bainpw&U; HAinphaa ; Banvals; Phoniyns; Madyns; 
Bbfttarjyas; Pankhotis; DhArkholis ; Kalkholis ; Burpkft&ls ; Gad- 
yfils, and BhurkulyAla. There are Klryth Asia from the lower pattis: 
Konkyiie who aro servants and some Doras. 

To the weat the Bhotiyas of Nilang in Tiki are called JAdhs. 


JjUlfcs of Nilung. 


Like the others, they were originally Huni- 
yas from Tibet, but have now a large admix¬ 


ture of Garhwfili and Bas&hin blood, due, in a great measure, to the 


former practice of purchasing slave-girls from the poorer Garhwfilis. 
This custom was stopped by Mr, I?, Wilson on tho part of the Raja 
of Tiki. The girls woro not bought ostensibly ns cither wives or 


concubines, but merely as servants to aid in tho house and field, ancl 
living in tho houses of their masters and eating with the family, 
woro -well treated, and comfortable. Though these girls, Hindus, 
often of a fairly good caste, are not supposed to intermarry with 
peoplo of a different religion, yet the natural result of their close 
association with their masters, combined with a low standard of 
morality, is the gradual admixture of a Garhwfili element with 
the Bfts&lim-Huuiya Judh stock. Even when manumitted some 
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preferred to remain wilb their •»*>■, the only difforonco bo,n* fl»t 
they can non- leave if they clioono. Mr. Kinney wr,toe In 

dress, manners, and custom.,, the JSdta folio,, pretty el«, S oly h r 
Himiya ancestors. They drink as freely a, the pure libctans, both 
Chang ami also a spirit which they themselves distil, and wli.ul. the 
Huniyaa do not drink ; they are also very fond of European spirits, 
and will do a good deal for a bottle of whisky or rum. They eat 
yak’s flesh hut not cow’s. In religion they are professedly Bud¬ 
dhist,, but practically are as much mined in this rospoot now as in 
descent, and can hardly hosaiil to belong to any particular religion. 
Wien in Tibet amongst tbo Hnniyns, thoy conform to nil their 
religious observances; when in Bnsfilir, some portions of which are 
Buddhist and some Hindu, thoy accommodate tlimnsulvos to the opi¬ 
nions prevailing around them; whoa in Garhmil thoy pay rever¬ 
ence to all the numerous hill deities, nud when at homo, in Llmir 
own village, they appear to trouble themselves very little about 
religion nt all.' 5 

The form of religion professed by fclio Bhotiyas 1ms boon nat ur¬ 
ally influenced by their peculiar sitimtion 
Borigion. aIW [ pursuits, subjoGt to a government which, 

as regards the infringement of its religious tonots, was over into¬ 
lerant. “ The Bhotiyas,” writes Mr. Trail I, “ hlive boon oompolhscl 
to conform with the Hindu prejudices ; continued intercourse with 
the latter sect has also led to a gradual adoption of many of its 
superstitions, while the annual communications maintained with 
Tibet have served to keep alive the bolief of tlioir forefathers. Tbo 
Bhotiyas may now he regarded as Pantheists, paying otjual adora¬ 
tion at every temple, whether erected by Hindus or Hnuddtma. 
The only temples in Bhot are srtmll rudo buildings eroded with 
Iooso stones, merely sufficient to shelter the idol. Among tlio l)Ar- 
ma Bhotiyas divination is practised ; the omens aro takon from tbo 
reeking liver of a gnat or sheep, sacrificed for the purpose, by rip- 
plug up i holly. No undertaking of importance is commenced 
without this ceremony; when the drat augury proves unfavorable, 
fresh animals aro sacrificed, and further inspections made; the 
rosul fc of the majority of omens decides the question, The office of divi- 
*Mi. Kimify, fiep. G, T. g,, 1877.78. 
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nor appears to bo assumed indiscriminately by all males of good age ; 
certain previous purifications being undergone on each occasion” 
There is no doubt that oflate years the JtihAris have affected more 
and moro to imitate the scrupulous caste observances of the Hindus 
and ha vo assn mod tho affix ‘ Sinha 1 to show their R&jptifc origin. 
They rofuse, too, to drink spirits, of which they consume large quae- 
tides, out of tho same vessel with a person whom they consider to 
bo of an inferior class, and altogether they have as muoh right as 
the Khasiyasof the Jess civilised parts of these districts to be consi¬ 
dered Hindus in religion. Strict piu'itcunsm is impossible in the tro¬ 
pics and similarly strict Hinduism is impracticable in a cold cli- 
mato, and the respect which the Bbotiyas show to the religion of 
their Tibotan neighbours may be derived as much from the toler¬ 
ant opinions which Hindus generally profess as from any traditional 
rovorenco for what was probably their ancient faith. In Garb will 
the f'avourifco deities are Gfkantakariz or Gbaudral, 1 Mata Marti, 2 
Bum panfig/ 1 and Achori,' 1 to whom tlioy offer goats and buffalos 
and afterwards oat thorn. In Kumaon tho favorites are Hi wan, a 
Bort of liimhlayan Hercules; the deity who dwells on tho Pancha- 
chuli peaks; Deo or Huniya, 6 a molevolent spirit; 86 hi, the bene¬ 
volent spirit of an ancient Sain or hermit who, when the Bliotiya has 
lost one out of his flook or herd, appears in the form of a man 
and loads the owner to the spot whero bis lost one will bo fonurb 
Siddhmva and Biddhnwft aro the litnnos of two harmless goatherd 
brothers, who are supposed still to take a benevolent interest in 
thoir former profession, and are invoked when a gont falls sick oris 
lost; Bir fiingli and Jammu Diinu are tho sprites of two remarkable 
Danpuiis; Lfitu Iffilolmn and Achori. 

The Bbotiyas, as a rule, aro more particular in their marriage 

. observances than in their other ceremonial 

Marriage, 

usngos. Strange as it may appear, all 
through tho Bliotiya tract, the inclinations and will of the female 
appear to hnvo greater weight than is common in the enst, both in 
regard to the formation of such engagements, and in the subsequent 
domestic management. Contracts are formed at an early age, but 
tho marriago is not commonly concluded till the parties arrive at 

1 Gnz. XI. 81 G , 3 ibid, 783. 3 Ibid, 835 4 Ibid, 833, B Ibid, 831. 
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maturity. Should the female in the meantime make a choice for 
horself, the previous contract is compromised by fclio pnymoni of n 
gum of money. Tiio consideration givon by tlio bridogroom lo the 
father of the brido varies from throe hundred to one thousand 
rupees: a corresponding portion is returned, which consists of 
domestic stock, live anti dead, ami in somo of tho ghfita is considorod 
as the property of tho wife, by whom it is managed for her own 
benefit. The females are chiefly omployod in weaving blnnkofcs and 
coarse serges, but they will not work in any company oxoopt that 
of their nearest female relatives ; oven mi mint and a liioco will 
not work together, The produce of their looms is, in a groat 
measure, at their own disposal. Tho Bhotiyas omistruot a house 
called Hamb&nkuvi, in which mavriagos aio arranged. Such build¬ 
ings are generally shared by several villages and are placed at a 
spot about a mile or half a mile distant from each, Such buohnlors 
and maidens as wish to marry rosorfc tliore without oitlior relatives 
or chaperons. They remain there together somo twonly to thirty 
days, taking their meals in company. At tho end of that tiirio, u 
man engages himself to the partner who has pleased him host, and 
the happy pair go home, assemble their relatives, call in tho priest, 
and are married, During their residence at the Rainbfuikuri, tho 
pail* sing amabrean. songs together. If tho woman conquers in tho 
vooal contest, she takes the man off lo her house and marries him 
there*, if, on Abe other hand, the man gAina the victory, they uro 
married at his house, This custom of tho Hambiuikuvi is loss 
common in Juhfir and Bylins than in DAnna. In nono is child 
marriage tho fashion. I3ut a person whoso star was in tho Lion 
at liis or her birth is not allowed to marry a person whoso star was 
in the Goat at his or her birth. Except amongst tho Brahman Bho¬ 
tiyas there is no objection against the sooond marriago of widows, 
whether the widow has children by her first marriago or not. 
Children by a first marriago who follow tho mother to hor second 
husband's house lose tlieir paternal inheritance, but are entitled to 
succeed to their step-father’s property equally with their slop-bro¬ 
thers of the second marriage, his children. If a woman dosort 
her hnsbaud and goes to live with another man, hor husband lakos 
from that man the cosi.b of a second marriage ; the woman is thero- 
by divorced from her first husband and becomes tho wife of hor 
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seducer. If she, in turn, deserts the second man for another para¬ 
mour, he oan take from the third man the costs of a marriage, and 
the woman for the third time changes husbands. But some injured 
husbands renounce their rights to lake the costs of a second mar¬ 
riage from the seducer of their wives and rofuso over afterwards 
to see their wives again. Under such circumstances the woman 
is considered to he divorced as regards her husband and to bo 
married to the co-rospoudent. But the marriage is hold to bo of 
au inferior kind resembling the sagdi of the plains, and is some* 
times, indeed, not considered a marriage at all. 

Tho relatives of a widow’s first husband receive a sum of money 
(varying in amount, but never abovs Its. 200) from tho second 
husband upon her re-marriage, and if her first husband loft no kins¬ 
men, her parents take this fee. If there are no parents, it is taken 
by the widow’s maternal uncle and son, it being arranged that the 
unlucky bridegroom must pay the fee to some one. All this hap¬ 
pens if tho widow is givon away or sold to her second husband, 
Wheiosha chooses a second husband for herself no fee ia paid. The 
ordinary course for a woman when her husband dies is to go and 
live with her deceased liusbaud’s younger brother as his wife. If 
the younger brother is too young for matrimony, she generally 
looks out for another husband or is sold to another by her kinsmen, 
sib already desoribod. Thoro are, however, some widow's who shave 
their heads after the death of their husbands and go on pilgrimage, 
and never marry again. It should be mentioned here that what has 
been written about the remarriage of widows amongst the Juhdri 
Kokpas applies equally to the re-marriage of all the ordinary 
Khasiya Rdjputnis and other low-caste women in Kuinnou. 

Whore a parent dios, the JuMri B body a abstains from flesh 
and other rich food for ton or twelve days* 

E’linoml aorcmonlcB. „ ,, , 

On tho anniversary or the death, however, 
instead of the usual svdddha ceremonies he performs what is called 
dhorni A gash is cut in tho neck of a young male buffalo, vi ho there¬ 
upon, of course, runs awnyj he is pursued and ultimately killed with 
sticks, stones, and knives, and any one who pleases may eat of his 
flesh. The mourner then gives clothes or cooking vessels to his Brah¬ 
man directors, usually Dcibediytts or Bhatts : for, in the hills, there 
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ava no MaMbrahmtma, and their place is taken to a groat ox tout 
by the lower classes of Brahmans. Bhotiyas of the bettor class 
sometimes think it necessary to abstain from flesh for a year after 
Lbo death of a father, motlior or older brother, and to abstain from 
cords for the same period if a father dies, and from milk if thoy are 
mourning the loss of a mother. Bnt this practice is by no moans 
universal, aud most Bhotiyas adopt the more sensible course, for 
their work and climate, of limiting the actual period of fasting to ton 
or twelve days. In Gtarhw&l, thoy collect the bonoa of a docoasod 
parent that remain at tl:o pyre, and within fcho year convoy thorn to 
a pool noar the Satapanth glacier above Badriuath and throw thorn 
into the water. To them this water haa all tlio virtues of Gyu, the 
great Srdddha-tinha of tho plains. It is also customary in Ghirhwfil 
that a widow on tho death of her husband abandons all hor jowollory 
and finery and wears only tho bharela and a blanket until sho 
takes another husband. Similarly tho husband, on tho doath of 
his wife, abandons the langoti or dhoti until ho lakes another 
wife. 

The Bhotiyas burn their dead! In D&rma, it is tho custom, no 

matter when the death occurs, to porfonn 

Customs of D&ima. , ,, 

tho funeral ceromomes m is.ruddle only. On 
the occasion of a death, the heir of tho docoasod is expected to 
entertain the whole of the brethren and is consequently impover¬ 
ished by the extravagant expenditure indulged in. A number of 
goats aud yaks, according to his moans, aro sacrificed at tho pyro ; 
of the latter animals one is selected for the particular sorvico of 
the deceased, and is previously led about with many ceremonies, 
adorned with flowers and laden with cloth, sugar, spices, and such 
articles; precedence in tho sacrifice is also given io it, aud flic 
decapitation is performed by the son-in-law, or somo olhor noar 
relation to the deceased. Iu the soloction of this yak tho depart¬ 
ed spirit is appealed to, and its choice is supposed to be indicated 
in the animal which is the first to shake its tail when tho stall is 
inspected by the heir. ' The Bhotiyas universally profess oxtvomo 
veneration for the manes of their forefathors ; small monuments to 
their memory avo numerous in the vicinity of villagos, generally 
on tho summit of some height j distinguished individuals aro further 
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honored by imngos of silver or stono, nnd by the annual oelebvation 
of festivals, on days dedicated fco tho purpose, when the image is 
carried in procession about tho village, and rooeives offerings and 
worship. Among tho Darma Bhotiyas, when an individual dies 
absent from Ills native village, a clue of worsted is conducted to it 
from tho spot- where death occurs. In families of consideration 
tho thread is extended unbroken throughout; by the poorer classes, 
it is only laid, in oases of considerable distance, along difficult 
parts of the road ; the object of this superstition is to enable tho 
departed soul to join tho spirits of his ancestors. Satis occasionally 
took place in Jnfafir in former times. 


Agriculture, 


Ab already noticed, the Bhotiyas plaeo little reliance on the 
products of the soil as a means of livelihood. 
The cultivated land in the upper pafctis 
yields but one harvest in the yo^r, The soil contains much vege¬ 
table matter washed down by the melted snow an(l is of a dark 
colour. It would, however, appear to require considerable quan¬ 
tities of mapuro to render it produotive, and the surface of the 
ground is farther enonmbored with stones and boulders, which ren¬ 
der its cultivation laborious and difficult, The local produce is 
insufficient lo supply tho Bhotiyas with food. For grain they have 
to depend ip a great measure on their winter habitations in the 
more southern pnttis. In tho riqhest and boat watered lands, barley 
there returns a yield of from twenty to forty-fold according as tho 
temperature may bo affected by the nearness to the snows. In 
poor, un irrigate cl, lands three to six-fold is the average. Sowing 
takes place in Chait-BaisAkh upd the harvest in {Lu&r-K&rttik. 
Tho principal other crops are hoiu or ognl or pdlti {Fagopgrum essu- 
letrtum); phtiphar or bhs (A. lataiiaum) and ohtta or mdroha or 
tndrsa (Amqranthus frumentaoeus), and in the upper parts phdphar 
only which cjoos not require irrigation, and yields from thirty to 
forty-fold. Turnips ( chaukm) f leeks, and potatoes are the only 
vegetables cultivated ; of those growing wild, tho rhubarb is some- 
wljafc inferior in its color ond properties to the Turkey, and the 
Bhotiyas do not take il inwardly, It is used in the form of a 
powder for bruises, and with madder and potash as a red dye, 
Madder (inanj(t) is abundant, but does not form an article of 
Apricots and peaches have been introduced by the 
Id 


co miner co, 
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Bhofciyas, but they do not attain to any aizo or flavor. Tho fores to 
in the sontli and least elevated parts afford timber common to the 
other parts of the province. Dcodtu* to the south; liorsQ-clioslnul, 
red rhododendrons, oitks and pines attain a largo size. To 
these succeed white rhododeudrons, king piiio, yow, juniper, and 
on the verge of perpetual snow, biroli and tho goat-thorn (ddma). 
The bark of tho birch is used for paper and other domestic 
purposes and is exported to tho plains and the twigs of tho 
juniper are used in Hie preparation of yoast (balmci). Tho 
following list gives the local names of the commonor trees and 
plants : see farther, however, the account of tho forests in tho first 
volume 


English names. 

Hindi and Bhotiannme. 

Scientific nemo. 

lie mar lea. 

Lofty pine 

Rd{s«da | Bhotiya lam- 
shmg, Urn. 

Bhotiya woman 

Sara; Bhotiya tang- 

Pinna excelaa, 

AbieB Wcblmna. 

Cupresans totulosa. 


Wcbb’B flr 
Cypress 

shin Um. 


Yew | 

Thnner ; Bhotiya ithdre 

Tax us baccate. 



(By fins) Hot (Juhor) 



Birch ,,, J 

Bkoj | Bhotiya Sha iishin, 

Botula bhojpntrn 


Rhododendron,1 

Buronj,f.hHrdtia j Bhotiya 

H. campnnulatum. 



tahshin. 



Fob (14,000 feet) ... 

R. nnlhopogon ... 

Used nslncoauo 

Eambu Cano 

iVuigi iUi-, Bhotiya hiunj, 

Arnndinum rakutu. 

In Tibet. 

Sycamore ,,, 

Karnya • Bhotiya Mu¬ 
shing. 

Ahh>ot\ Bhotiya has- 

Acer caudatum. 

TValnut ... 

Juglnus regia. 



shut. 


Goats thorn 

Ddma ... 

Caragana pygnuea 


Cedar 

Deoidr 

Cuprcssus dcodara. 


Ground cypreaB, 

Parjmiyn.padniu (N5ti); 
Churpunja (Mnnn): 
lhala (Bylins), chi- 
clay a (Milam). 

Juniper ns communis. 



Juniper 

Vadbanh ; llhotiya pit- 

Juniperus reenrva. 



ma (By an a), hit 
(Milam ) 



Ground rasp¬ 
berry 

Bhotiya sugantj, fruit 

Sirtjang {ho. 

Rub ns nutans 

Orange fruit, 

Barberry 

Choi-a; BhcliytiitacAi- 

OctbCL'is firistata ... 

Worthless. 


shin 


J itter willow ... 

Bhotiya tarm-chah .. 

Hippophfic rlmmnoides 

Yellow acid 
berries. 
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English mono. 

Lindland Bliotlya name 

GooBobeiry ... 

Lepi‘ha\ iibotlya gal- 
dam (LJyfinB), sir- 
yochi. 

Crab upplo 

bait-meltal 

Currant ... 

(Bed) Bhotiya mdngle 
(HyduB) Ilhouyft 
Rongolo (black) 

duvbui. 

White dog.roso, 

Hindi and B holly a for- 

red. 

stphnla, 

St'phala ... 

Orchis 

BhcUyu phmg „« 

Viburnum ... 

Gdiyah Bhotiya kolo- 
bl<3, 

Monk’s wood ... 

Nirltisi-, alts (14,000 
feel,) 

Wormwood ... 

Bliotiya pankima 

Wheat 

Gefiiin \ Bhotiya nii- 
phal. 

Celestial bailey, 

Najun\ BhoLiya chunw 

Barley 

./«« 

'Buckwheat 

Ggul i Bhotiya pnRi... 

Phdphnr ; Bhotiya We, 

Aniamnth 

ChM-mdna. 

I(e<Ufri-cln\a 

Turnip 

Shulgaui i Bhotiya 

chankan. 

Tobncao ... 

7 (iuul/iii ( By ails) ... 


Scientific name. 

Remarks, 

Ribes grossularia 

Worthless 

(lO,OOOICGt) 

Pyrua baccata ... 

Ditto. 

ilibos glaelalo 

Small Inal pul. 

Roan aerica ... 

Large hips. 

ii. Webb Inna. 

Satyrium nepalenso 

Pink flowers j 
roots eaten. 

V. cotinifollum. 


Aconltnm bolero- 

pbyllum, 

Root lined in 
medicine. 

Artemisia. 

Tritloum vnlgaro. 

■ 

Ilordeum hlmnlnyetiflo. 
II. hoxaslichylum 

Red flowered, 

Fogopyrum csculon- 
tum. 

If. tntnricum 
Aninrantlms fruoicn- 
laceiis. 

A,oftudatus. 

Brnssica rapa. 

Yellow ditto. 

Red. 

White. 

Nicotian a tabneum. 



(i Tho opornUouB and implements of husbandry,” writes Trail!, 

u present no noveltioa j the ploughing com- 

ImplomantH, . ... c 

monoes as early as the melting ot the snow 

will admit, and tho sowing is commonly completed by the first week 
in Juno. By tho middle of Sepfcombor tho crop is ready for the 
sickle; to this period tho irrigation of the wheat and barky is 
continued, tho streams of molted snow being directed for that pur¬ 
pose whonovor available. Severe winters, attended with heavy 
snows, provo more or loss injurious ill their congeejuoncas to tha 
succeeding crop. The Bliot villages are all situated on the 
northern sida of the grout chain of Hiimilayan peaks, and are all, 
in some dogico, subject to the influence of its snows and of its shade. 
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By any unusual accumulation of snow on tlio summit tho inferior 
bed is foiced down, and with it, the influence of, if not tlio lino of, 
perpetual congelation itself, dosoends ; those villages which aro con¬ 
tiguous to the peaks, and are unsheltered by intervening heights, 
suffer severely from such occurrences, ns it so me times requires 
the heat of more than one summer to throw back the snow to its 
former level. The village of Lnspa, in tlio Jubftr pass, lias been 
rendered wholly unproductive during two years by an accident of 
this kind. The Bbotiyas of D&npuv, JuMv, Dkrum and fly due 
have a peculiar way of cutting their wheat and barloy. They nip off 
the ears with a kind of shears called riinya. Their cattle aro then 
driven in to oat down tho stalks and the men trend out the corn 
thorns elves, and do not employ bullocks for tho purpose. 

We have already stated that language, physiaal traits, customs, 
and tradition all assign to the Bbotiyas a 
HlBtory ‘ common origin with the peoplo of IIundos. 

In all except the DA mm pargauah the Bhotiyas trace their origin 
to some villge in Tibet. The story of the colonisation of Juhfu' 
lms been noticed and their Sokpa origin determined. The pohplo 
of Davma, though equally of T&tarlan origin, are said traditionally 
to be of a different race, who entered the hills from tlio plains. 
According to Traill, they aro considered- to bo descendants of a 
colony of hlughals who were left to secure possession of TCiimaon 
svftev its subjection hy Timur. This force, thinned by disease anti 
the sword, ultimately retreated to Darina, and there made n perma¬ 
nent establishment. Timur, however, never approaohod Kmillion 
nearer tlnm Hard war, and his stay there took place in 13118 A, D., a 
time for which we have fairly accurate traditions, none of which refer 
to the conquest of eastern Kumaon. It ia said also that tlio local rulo 
of these Aaighals lasted for twenty years, and that to thorn we aro 
to attribute certain remains at t)w&raliAt and BAgeswar consisting 
of rude tombs constructed with largo flat tiles. Similar remains 
are found further west in Kulu, and have already boon noticed, 1 
with the result that we cannot connect those remains or tho 
DArma people with a colony left by Timur. The Darma Bbotiyas 
also repudiate this story, but from difference in language, customs, 
and appearances they undoubtedly belong to a tribe from TiboIs 
1 Gazetteer, XI, 512; the TJftima Bhotiyns arc probably Khampaa and not Solqiua. 
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other than that to which the other Bliotiyas belong. The Bhotijn 
liiahula belonged to Tibet up to the time that Garhw&l b 00 ame 
cons olid a toil under the chiefs of Srinagar and Kumaon under the 
Chatuds. Bna Bahadur Chand 1 reduced Jub&r in 1G70 A. D, but it 
was not until the Gorkhdli administration (hat Odrma was wrested 
from Junila of Nepdl and annexed to Kumaon. But in becoming 
subjects of the ois-Tibetan Stutcsj the Bliotiyas were by 110 means 
drawn from their allegiance to the parent state, bat still continued 
to acknowledge the supremacy of both : an anomalous slate of sub¬ 
jection which their paramount interests in continuing to be the 
medium of commercial iiiteiooiiiae between India and Tibet tends 
to perpetuate. One of the fiist acts of our Government was to sur¬ 
render all dues on trade which amounted to a considerable sacrifice 
of the revenue hitherto paid by the Bliotiyas, and the taxation 
which they are now called on to pay is comparatively trifling. But 
the Tibetan authorities have from time immemorial subjected the 
trade to regulations and restriction of all kinds, nor is their inter¬ 
ference limited to the imposition of customs-duties. A remnant of 
the old state of things when the Bhotiya valleys were subject to 
Tibet is kept up in the Tibetan demand for dues other than cus¬ 
toms-duties, which, though insignificant in amount, are held to be 
an acknowledgment on the part of tho Bliotiyas of their subjection 
to tho pareut Btate. Before tbs establishment of a strong govern¬ 
ment in Kumauu and Garhw&l, the authority thus exercised by the 
Tibetan Government was by no means only nominal, The former 
Hindu Governments in these difctriots were, with few exceptions, 
weak and unstable, consequently the Bbotiyaa were the less 
inclined to resist tho orders and the demands of the Tibetan 
authorities, and the taxes paid by them to the foreign Government 
ware formally recognised by their Hindu rulers in both district 
Since tho British conquest of those distriots no notice of the matter 
has boon taken by tho British Government, but the Bhotiyas have 
gradually booonte ihoro mid more independent of Tibet, and more 
obedient to their European rulers, attaching themselves, as might 
have been expected, to the stronger side. There can he no doubt, too, 
that the Huniyas are quite aware of the inexpediency of any active 
interference in the concerns of British subjects. 

1 Gav„ XI,, 
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The dues collected by the Tibetan officials as revenue, aoordiug 
to Traill, consist of Sink that" land rove- 
Taxation. nuG . l( y a t f ia l” tax on sunshine ; “Kiwi 

that” tax on the profits of trade. These items aro all levied at 
fixed and invariable rates. The “ Sink that” is assessed ufc twelve 
{< polaft f 0 of guv per kontih, oil tho lands assessed to revenue, but as 
a great portion of each village is hold revenue-free on former grants, 
tho aggregate payments under this ho ad are very trifling. Tho 
« Ya that” which from Uh name, lias probably originator! in tho 
migratory habits of the Tatars, who, during the win tor, romovo 
to the warmest situations, is assessed at ouo caho of !{ balma ” or 
dried yeast per house. Tho above, duos are collected by Tibetan 
officers, who visit the passes with that view: tho wholo is received 
in kind, though the y&i and yaast are partly commuted for sugar, 
grain, spirits, and coarse calicoes. The Kith thal is lovicd in the 
shape of transit duties, and “ KUn kal u at the into of ten por cent, 
ou grain. These are also collected in kind, at tho first mart visited 
by the Bhotiyas, the loads of every tenth sheep, together with the 
wool on its back, are there taken, unless com mu tod by tho payment 
of twenty-seven u polus” of gtir per shcop, Duties arc also loviod 
on some few articles, agreeably to tho rates fixod by un ancient 
tariff; commodities not included in that soilednlo pass free. Broad¬ 
cloth and many articles, the exportation of wliioh from honco com¬ 
menced at a comparatively recant date, fall under tlic last descrip¬ 
tion. In some cases individuals are subjected to a tax called 
“ huro” or plunder, substituted for the f> Kii'm foil,” or transit 
duties, and levied at nearly tho same ratos. This, from its nanio, 
should be a species of police tax, an insurance against robbory. 
The inhabitants of the northern village at the head of onoh pass 
enjoy certain immunities from these duties, and aro, moreover, au¬ 
thorized by the tcans-tUm&lay an government to levy a transit duty 
of ten par cent, on the salt or borax of tho Tibetan traders visiting the 
pass, This duty, as well as the “ Kiwi foil,” paid by tho Bhotiyas, 
is levied only on tho first investment of eaoh trader chimin- tlio 
season. 

In matters of police, the Bhotiyas are hold response bio for tho 
communication to the neighbouring authorities of all important 
transactions which may occur in their villages, Tho local tribunals 
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take cognizance of all cases brought bofore them by the Bhotiyas, 
wliothor originating ill Hundos or elsewhere. In civil proceedings, 
the decrees of the court written in tho Tibetan character and lan¬ 
guage, and sealed by the presiding officers, aro delivered to the 
successful parties. A confirmation of tlieso documents where they 
affect general interests, as also of grants exempting lands from 
public assessment, aro obtained by tho parties concerned from sue- 
coding governors. It docs not appear that this Government ever 
originates any inquiry into crimes or offences committed by the 
Bhotiyaa elsewhere than in Hundes ; nor does it delegate any power, 
judicial or fiscal, to the Bhotiya village functionaries. Such are 
tho marks of subjeotion which the molhor country continues 
to demand from the Bhotiyaa. Those exacted by their Hindu 
conquerors have ever been more costly and more extensive. The 
B ho Liyas continue to pay their taxes according to the old cm to in, 
but they do so in a great meaBuro because the duos are not suffici¬ 
ently onerous to he worth quarrelling Fibout and the supremacy of 
the Tibetan government is now almost entirely nominal. I do not 
Bpoak of the duties levied on trade, which stand on an entirely 
difforonfc footing. 1 

It has, however, always boen tho policy of the Bhotiyaa to pro¬ 
fess to all Europeans, and indeed, to, people 
Tratlo jealousy. generally with whom they may have deal¬ 

ings, tho greatest dread of the Tibetan authorities, and to declare 
ih& constant Soar ihoy sre under of having Jbcir trade stopper] on 
which their whole means of subsistence dopends, should the slightest 
infringement of the regulations and orders of tho Tibetan Govern¬ 
ment take placo. It has generally been taken for granted that 
those statements wore perfectly true, and until a short time ago it 
scorns never to have been suspected that the fear of losing their 
monopoly had muah to do with those representations, ft was with 
tho greatest difficulty that a European traveller could obtain even 
the sUghlost glimpse of Tibet, and even our Kumaon officials were 
troubled with tho fear of ruining the people who showed them the 
way into the forbidden country, a feeling which proved a stronger 
tlefenco against ‘ the foreign devils’ than the jealousy of the Chinese 
government. The utter mistake of such ideas is shown sufficiently 

1 Cdl, Her. /. o. 
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by tho experience of several Europeans wlio, the Bholiyaa knew, 
could not be trifled with. These have marohed into Hundes not 
only without concealment, but with large camps accompanied by 
the heads of theBhotiya villages who supplied alt the carriage and 
supplies, and in defiance of the orders of the Tibetan authorities 
given by them in person. The real fact is that Htrades is bo 
utterly dependent on India for its supplies that the authorities thorp 
will never, without the most absolute necessity, do anything which 
might endanger tho trade on which their subsistence) depends, and 
they are perfectly aware of the immonso power over thorn which 
this fact gives to our govovomont and tho people of our districts. 
If tho passes wore ever closed by us for a single season there would 
be a famine in Tibet. 1 


In 1815 Dr, Rutherford, who had charge of tho Company’s in¬ 
vestment in Moradahad, proposed his depu¬ 
tation 2 to Tibet with a view to open up the 
trade between the Company and the natives of that country. Hi¬ 
therto very little had been known regarding the consumption of 
European products and manufactured articles within the hills. It 
was belioved that the hill people purchased tho woollen cloths and 
cottons of English manufacture for their own consumption, ami 
noting on this view, every effort was made to extend tho trado. ft 
was advised that the more prudent course would bo to ondonvom* 
to open a trade by seeking a convenient mart in tho first place ut 
Almova and making use of the Bbotiyas as earners only, Ifwrtluw 
inquiry showed that the wares purchased by the Almora morolmnts 
at Kdshipur were bartered to the Bhotiya cam'ors who disposed of 
them at Garfcnh and other places in Chinese Tibofc. Thus four seta 
of profits were made before the goods reached the actual consum¬ 
ers. This so enhanced the price that, coupled with tho badness 
of the roads and the restrictions placed on tho trado by vexations 


taxation and the oppression of the rulers and thoir officora through 
whose dominions the consignments passed, in 1815, it had become 
very inconsiderable, and when further and more accurate informa¬ 
tion became available, it was resolved that no further steps should 
be taken to open up direot intercourse 

1 Cu). Be7. /. c. s To Government, 251 h May, isifi. To Commissioner, 

6lli Jane, 1615. 
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IL has boon already mentioned that tho principal occupation of 

tlio Bliotiyas is the carrying trade into Tibet. 

Bliohya trade. , / , 

Or this they possess almost a complete mono¬ 
poly which they jealously guard by every moans in their power. 
Tho poverty and the want of enterprise of tho merchants of Kumaon 
and Grin’llwAI, the difficult!os to bo overcome in crossing the passes 
without tho assistance of the Bliotiyas, tho total absence of toler¬ 
able roads, and perhaps more than all the force of immemorial cus¬ 
tom, havo hitherto prevented any serious attempts towards tho 
abolition of tho Bliotiya monopoly. Under the present system no 
considomitte inaroase of trade can he looted for, for the means of 
the Bliotiyas are quite insufficient for carrying on a much more 
extensive trade than tho present. But it may be doubted whether 
if the monopoly of tho Bhotiyas were abolished and the jealousy of 
tho Tibetan authorities towards every innovation, were to cease the 
trade could receive any very groat increase, and it seems probable 
that under the most poiToob freedom of intercourse it must remain 
insignificant. The greater part of the country iinmediately to tho 
north of the Himalaya is almost uninhabited, and tho small popula¬ 
tion which exists is generally in a state of such abjeot poverty that 
any groat additional consumption of either tho necessities or tho 
luxuries of life seems almost impossible, and nothing but a groat 
demand in tlio Tibetan districts adjoining India can possibly lead 
to any considerable increase of trade between the two countries. 
Tho agricultural productions of Tlundes being utterly insufficient 
for tho support of its inhabitants, tho country almost entirely de¬ 
ponds for its supplies on India. Grain being the greatest necessary 
io tho Huniyas forms tho chief article of export from our districts. 
The greater portion of this demand is met from the surplus produce 
of the uppor Pattis that lie to tho south of the snowy range. The 
exports next in importance aro coarse cotton cloths, broad-cloth, 
sugar and its preparation known as gur, &c. } hardware, tobacco, 
spices, rupees, corals, and beads. The principal imports are borax, 
salt, gold-dust, and wool. Borax was formerly a much more profit¬ 
able investment than it now is. The great European demand for 
this mineral was formerly in a groat measure met by tho Tibetan 
trade, hut tho discovery of the lagoni of Tuscany, and the immense 
development which European and A meriaut soionce has give# to 
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the manufacture of borax from boracic acid hns greatly curtailed 
the demand, but still the borax trade exists and is sufficiently consi¬ 
derable to render it of prime importance to tho Bliotiyaa. In a 
former volume some account hns been given of tho country in 
wlnob the borax is found. 1 Very little borax is consumed in these 
districts, so that tho whole of tho imports are carried to Nnjibnbad 
or disposed of at Rduinagar, and there prepared for export to 
Varukhabad, Calcutta, and Europe. 


The salt is for the most part exchanged for grain in the uppor 

_ . paths, but hero, too, it has to boar tho oom- 

Bartcr. 

petition with tho duty-paid Sfimblmr salt, 
and the couflict is simply settled by the distanco and tho advan¬ 
tages accruing from a system of barter where coin is scarce. This 
branch of the trade between the Bhotiyas arid the people of tho 
lower hills is remarkable for the uniformity and unchiingortblonoas 
of the system on which it is carried on. Tho total absence of roads 
and bridges and of economical means of transport vendors it very 
difficult to engage with advantage in any mercantile speculation 
in these districts. None of the parties engaged in this trade can 
venture to leave the beaten track in hopo of greater profits, so that 
it is quite impossible to choose from timo to time tho boft market 
according to the variation of prices in different parts of the coun¬ 
try, and all must be contented as much from tho comparatively 
smallness of their individual transactions as from nny oilier canso 
to dispose of their commodities to their neighbours and customers 
according to whatever may be the established custom of tho place 
It is not until towards tho end of Juno that the snow molts suffi¬ 
ciently to enable the Bhotiyas to cross the passes into Hnudes 
During tliis and the preceding month the grain ia carried from the 
lower hills to the Bhotiya villages. A largo quantity is also deli¬ 
vered there in these and the succeeding months by tho inhabitants 
of the upper pattis j the whole boing carried on sheep and goats 
precisely in the manner that is followed by the Bhotiyas. Tlioso 


1 Gaz. X., 293. Both tho bomx find tho suit nro proouml in (ho qnnin 
way by working the enuh taken from tho giound in which they ongr bv 1 vlv,,, 
tinn. The.se Balt fields nro open to all who choose to ndvontitro fchoir labour ,, 
them on the payment of a tenth of the produce to the State roprosou tally e, who 
1ms an excise establishment on the spot for its collection. 1 L w 0 
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carriers barter thoir grain for salt at the villages not being allowed 
to enter Hundos. From June until October the grain is carried 
across the passes, and borax and salt comes back, the principal men 
remaining in Ilundcs to superintend operations, whilst the women 
and children remain at home and look after the fieLds. In the 
Juhar valloy there am throe depots for the convenience of trade ; one 
in tho Bhot valley whence they bring all their goods to Maushiyari 
before thoy carry any father clown, and which forms the second 
dop5b. On leaving Munshiyfiri they generally form depdts at Tejam- 
bugr, Sera, Gangoli, or other places where their families reside 
during tho winter, Many erect temporary shelters; and while the 
women are occupied in weaving blankots and tending the owes and 
cattlo, tho meu carry the borax to Bdgsswar and, Rdmnagar, or 
barter tho salt in ike villages. Old and infirm persons occasionally 
prefer passing a winter of imprisonment in the Bhotiya valleys 
rather than endure the fatigue of the journey down : in those cases 
a sufficient stock of provisions is loft with them, whilst tho wu ter is 
furnished iu abundance by the snows iu which thoy are buried. The 
Bliotiyas of the Garhwdl passes purchase their grain as low down 
as D ban pur and Lolibn. The grain purchasod at a distance is in 
tho first place transported to Joskimath or thereabouts and stored; 
that purchasod nour thoir winter encamping grounds is first 
brought home and then that more distant, so that all arrives about 
tho end of July when thoy cross tho passes. Of lata years the 
Bliotiyas have been accustomed to contract with Nagpur and 
Dn8oli men to bring up their surplus stores of grain paying iu 
salt and wool, whioli form a load for tho return journey with tho 
result that the number of these intermediate carriers is increasing; 
othor mou perforin a similar duty in Kumaon. The Bhotiyas of 
Byans and Ddrma dispose of their borax at Dh&rekuta, Ckampd- 
wat, and Barmdeo and the Jukdris at Bageswar and Rnmnngnr. 
The GarkwfU Bliotiyas usually sell at Nand pray dg but many also 
proceed to Rdmnagar, which is the groat centre of the refining 
operations. The Bylins Bliotiyas trade with Taklakhar; the Dar- 
miyas and Julians with Tara, Misar, Gyauima (or Gy an ip), and 
Gdrtoli: tho Niti pooplo with Daba and Shib Ghilain, and tho Man a 
people with Toling, By the Nilang pass the trade is carried on by 
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Basahiri Khampns and Jailhs of tho Hiking vnlloy with Tsaparang 
or Cl)sprang. 

The village in each Bhotiya district noaroat to tho pass and, 
which is also usually tlio most considerable 
Oponiug of trnrlfl, j Jl ^| ]G vailoy onjoys various privileges and 

immunities from taxation, in return for which assistance is expec¬ 
ted by the Tibetan authorities in carrying out their t eg illations 
regarding the Humya merchants who may cross tho passes (o tho 
Bhotiya villages. The opening of the commercial son son is earned 
out with some ceremony. The first step is taken every year when 
the passes into Garhvvdl beeomo praclicable in tho beginning of 
June by the Tibetan authorities. An agent is sent to each of tho 
Bhotiya valleys from the officer charged with the superintendence 
of commercial affair b. It is the business of this agent, who is 
known by different names in tho different districts, to imjniro in In 
the state of affairs in India and to muko his report Io his own 
superiors, Politics appear to bs matter a of much loss importance 
than the state of tho public health, and the prosonco of small-pox or 
other contagious diseases in the Bhotiya valleys alone causes a 
temporary interruption of intercourse. If the report of tho Tibetan 
envoy be satisfactory, tho trade immediately commences by Lho 
deputation of representatives of the Bliotiyns with offerings and 
tribute. Bach village has a distinct kind of offering, thus N Hi being 
nearest tho pass has only a nominal one, whilst another bus to 
furnish tho green tops of certain fir trees used by tho Huniyas at 
festivals. Juh&ris pay one cako of coarse sugar for every twelve 
families, nnd a piece of coarse cloth equal in length to lliu breadth 
of every piece they export. The peoplo of Dnrma and Bylins pay 
a tenth of all grain taken in barter, whilst those residing not ho 
close to the frontier pay two timdsfiaa oaoh. In Kumaon, the agonl 
is accompanied by a single follower, and boars with him certain 
presents, and makes his report to the Huniyas. This is taken 
down in writing and transmitted to Gartoli, and if approved of tlio 
passes are declared open. The Bhotiyaa then roturn with a present 
in gold-dust equivalent to the value of the things brought by thorn 
accompanied by a Humya official, on whose verification of tho 
statements made by the Bhotiyas the ojtoning of tho passes depends. 
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With the exception of Juhfir, 1 the inhabitants of which are 
privileged to choose their own maikets, the trade of each of the 
Bhotiya valleys is con(inod to some particular mart inJHundes, 
and most minuto regulations are laid down in oach case for the 
management and control of the traders. It seems wonderful that 
under the strange system of monopoly and restriction that'exists, 
the trade should ever have reached oven its present importance. 
Neither the Tibetans nor tho Bliotiyas seem to distrust the wisdom 
of the existing regulations, and any infringement of them is viewed 
with grant jealousy, though, perhaps, with different motives on both 
siuos. Guo 01 tho most curious parts of the whole system is that 
by which tlio dealings of each individual trader are controlled, 

Traill writesTho commercial operations of the season nsunlly commence 
by tho arrival of the Uuniya traders in Bhot, as the superior strength and 
hardihood of their sheep enable them to cross tho snow earlier than the 
Bhotlynsi from this period (about the oml of July) till the middle of October 
tho flocks of both panics are employed m plying with loads between the pass 
Villngos and the mat ts,'* The Mnnn Bliotiyas, however, usually trade for wish, 
and those of Kmnaun barter their Tibetan products for goods for tho export 
trado. Has Uninya tudera do not usually visit any villages below the passes, 
but in Gnrliw&L they Como in largo numbers to N'lti, and a fuw find their way 
down to Hard war mid ltfimnngar. On tho Ddima side they visit Barmdeo. 
The landholders of tho uortlioru pargaunba who transport their own produce 
into Bhot mo deterred from proceeding Into IIundos, nud even in Bhot they 
aio precluded from dealing directly with others than the Bhotiyns, The men 
of DasoJi in QariuWil sometimes visit Dabs, and a few Wtfgpmis find their way 
to Cliaprang, but the Uholiyai nro still tho middlomcn in all Garhwfil, 

“ A fow of tho Alinora merchants ocenBlounlly visit tho r.carcet marts in 
IIunties, irnra particularly Takhtkhar, at tho head af the QydoR pass j but thorr 
ignorance of the Tibutan language, ami their want of the moans of carriage, 
render them dependent to a great degree on tho Bhotiyns, and prevent them 
fioni rinding in those articles of bulk, giieh ns grain, gur, See., which afford the 
most certain and prol) table returns. Tho Bliotiyas consequently on joy to a 
great extent a monopoly of the carrying trade from Hindustan to Tibet in the 
supply of the local demands in Uundos, and tho system in force there operates 
to confirm a complete monopoly. Tho regulations whioh restrict the trade of 
each pass to a proscribed mart ofleets tho inhabitants of the hitter equally with 
tho UhotiyaBi this system is further extended oven to individual dealings, and 
every Under has his privileged correspondent, with whom ho alone has tho 
right to but tor. These individual monopolies, if they may best) called, nro 
considered as hereditary and disposable property, and where the correspondent 

1 Tho .luhirls have the further privilege that their headman is furnished 
will) two ponies and all necessary supplies at each camping place free of aoat 
whenever business brings him to Tibet, 
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l)pcomes bankrupt, the trader is unitor the necGsMfcy of puretaring the right 
of dealing with sonic other individual. From Bucficwivo partitions of family 
property, and flora partial tranufoca, this right of dialft 1ms been gradually 
sulidividud, and many BliotIy«3 collectively posgoas n Blnglo coriGHpnmlont. 
Tliis system differs so from that of the Hong merchants in China, that it loaves 
to every Hunlya the power of trafficking dir colly with tho foroign i mil nr, 
though it restricts his dealings to paitionlftr individuals j tho only persons who 
appear to ho exempt from its operations, in Himitos live tho local ofiluera, civil 
nod military, and the Ltlmag. On the dealings of foreign aievchiintH with each 
other it has no effect. Besides the Bliotiyas, oilgrinis occasionally cross tho 
passes to visit Kail as and tho MdnaBaronar lake,” 

This quotation, howovov, does not in ono point state tho facts 

quite correctly, for it implies that each 

Tibotnn trade custom. , 

Bhottya can only liavo ;i single corres¬ 
pondent. Now dtaths can bo established, but not to the prejudice 
of the old ones. It is always arranged what amount of commer¬ 
cial transactions shall bo carried on; and if ono of the parties wishes 
to extend his dealings no objection is made to bis doing so and Lo 
establishing new dvaihs with other persona, an equally stringent 
agreement being necessary in every case. Tho Bliotiyas alone 
possess the privilege of selling or transferring their aorrespondents, 
the Himiyaa having no such power of disposing of their Bhotiyn 
correspondents. Suits arising out of this sfciange custom are some¬ 
times brought before our civil courts. In a recent caso ono Blio- 
tiya sued another for the exclusive right to trade with a particular 
Huniya, Neither party evor referred in the slightest dogroo to 
the wishes of the Funiya who was thus to bo disposed of, mu! it 
was evident that his acquiescence in any decision arrived at was 
regarded as certain. The officer who tried tho case mot tho very 
man shortly afterwards, who humbly expressed a hopo that he 
should not be transferred to the porson who instituted tho suit. 
Strange as such cases must appear, it is liooossary that our courts 
should listen to thorn, for neither Huuiyas nor Bhotiyus scorn to 
doubt the excellence of their system, and tho only result of refusal 
would be to drive thorn into the courts of the Zangpuns of IIundos. 
The principal pert of the trade botween the Bliotiyas and the 
Huuiyas is earned on by bartor, and almost ovory articlo is fur¬ 
nished by tho Huuiyas agreeably to an assizo hold at a remote 
poriod. Tho Bliotiyas of Juhar boast that they aro the deaoe miauls 
of the traders who procured the fixation of prices by tho govern-' 
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monl of Lb Asa, As a necessary consequence of the limitation 
regarding persons with whom the Bhotiyas may trade, there is a 
limitation also as to places, and each valley has its own mart. 

The rate of exchange usually obtaining in Hnndes is eight 

pdt/ias of unhusked rice for twenty of salt 
Trado statistics. „ , , r 

or seven or donned nco lor the twenty nf 

salt. Some account of the weights and measures in use will be 

found under this head in the notice of K DM AON. We shall now 

proceed to give the trade statistics which wero first recorded in 

1876-77 by establishing posts at Pan dukes war for the Mfina pass, 

Tapuhau for the Nfti pass, Milam for tho Juh&r pass, and Dharchula 

for Dfirma and By&ns, In 1878-79 a post was established to control 

tho Killing pass in Tfliri. TI 10 gross value of the traffic for the 

last six years, excluding that by the Nilnng pass, has been as fol- 


lows 

Exports, 

Imports. 


Exports. 

Imports, 


Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

1877-78 

04,024 

9,09,507 

1880-81 

... 1,46,882 

3,84,170 

1878-79 ... 

1,18,018 

2,98,078 

1881-82 

... 1(88,0*0 

3,92,301 

1879-80 

1,64,880 

3,26,260 

1882-83 

... 1,94,303 

3,43,932 

Exports.- 

-The cotton cloth 

exp oi ted 

is chiefly of the 

coarser 


Indian and European manufacture. The export of piece-goods is 
chiefly through Juhnr and tho same parcels contain small amounts 
of European broad-cloth, pearls, and coral beads. The following 
shows the weight in maunds of 821b. each, and value of cotton 
and woollen cloths and mjscoUnneons articles exported ; — 



Weight, 

Value. 


Weight. 

Value. 


Mils. 

Ra. 


Mds, 

Rs. 

1877-78 

305 

12,674 

1880-8 L 

... 438 

93,880 

1678-79 

... 202 

18,455 

1881-82 

... 462 

24,823 

1879-80 

... 417 

19,400 

2882-83 

... 406 

28,760 


The export of European cloth was only 25 maunds in 1876- 
77, 199 maunds in 1878-79, 25 maunds in 1879-80, and 30 
maunds in 1882-83. Traill estimated tho value of the exports of 
cotton 8tuffs up to 1821 at Rs. 10,000 a year, In 1840 the exports 
by JuhAr and DArma were valued at Rs. 14,000, The export of 
grain is principally through the Kumaon passes aud consists chiefly 
^ of tho cheaper mixed spring ctops—wheat 

and a little rice, In 1876-77 the recorded 
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export was 28,000 maunds, and for succeeding years iho figures 


are 



[VLight 

Value. 


Weight. 

Value. 


Md3, 

• He. 


Mda, 

Ha. 

1B77-78 

... 28,106 

49,161 

1880-81 

...*'<48,830 

97.38 4 

1878-70 

... 3-1,040 

74,270 

1881-82 

... 40,790 

1,18,084 

1670-80 

... 99,289 

1,10,919 

1882-83 

... G2,41(l 

1,30,870 


Up to 1822, Traill estimated the average annual oxport at 20,000 
imiunds. In 1840, Battou estimated the oxports by JnhAr at 9,000 
niaunds and by Burma at J 2,000 maunds.. Tlio returns of the 
last year are noticeable for the large increase in the oxport of grain, 
which was accompanied by a dooroaso.'in tho imports of borax and 
in ere use in the imports of salt. Tho total trudo with Tibet is only 
seven per cent, of tho foreign trado of tho North-Wostorn Provin¬ 
ces with Tibet and Nep&l. In Hnndos tlio Bhotiyas obtain two 
parts of borax or salt for ono part of fine grain and one and a half 
to one and a quartet parts for one of ooarao grain. Oil and oil¬ 
seeds are also exported, the former okiefly through Juhfvr and tlio 
latter by Nilang. 


The export of sugar, chiefly unrefined, forms a groat portion of 
Sugar & c traffic by the Dtirnm and By&ns passes, 

Poi' all, the figuros woro in 1870-77, 5,5(50 
rnaunds, and for succeeding years as follows :— 



Weight, 

Value, 


Mels. 

IiB. 

1877-78 

... i,m 

23,008 

1878-79 

... 1,868 

12,007 

1879-80 

... 6,178 

28,437 



Weight. 

Value, 


Mda. 

11a. 

1880-81 

3,437 

19,018 

1881-82 

... 0,659 

42,410 

1882-83 

... 3,814 

23,904 


Traill estimated the export of gur up to 1822 at 1,000 imiunds 
a year and of refined sugar at 100 mimnds, In 1840 tho oxports 
by Juhfcr and Darina were estimated at 12,000 Mis of g ,h- and 90 
mamids of refined sugar. During tho samo year tlio export of 
dates, almonds, (sloven, red-popper, nutmegs, cardamoms, and cam¬ 
phor by Juhnr amounted to 106 mnunds, valued at Its. 3 600 • 
miscellaneous commodities, snob as penknives, buttons, oiwkmy 
and tho like, 900 maunds, valued at Its. 12,000: indigo 5 minimis’ 
valued at Rs. SOO : poivtor and sal-ammoniac 2 maunds, valued at 
Its. 150: broad-cloth valued at Rs. 17,000 : moleskin and other 
JSuropean cloths, valued at Rs. 4,000: kherntm cloth, country 
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made, valued at Rs. 3,000 : pearls and coral beads at Rs, 2,300 : 
tobacco 200 maunds, valued at Rs, 2,000 and betel-nut 5 mannds, 
valued at Rs. 200. In Ddrnia 150 mannds of tobacco were ex¬ 
ported valued at Rs, 1,500, Wooden vessels, chiefly cups for tea, 
are also in considerable demand in Tibet. These are made from 
the knots of the Acer caudatum , called Jcan-shiu by the Bkotiyas 
of Bj'fms, and the cups are known aa lahaitri-doba, whilst a better 
class made from the knots of the Acer oblongum (called patangliya 
or kirmoli on the G&gar range) are known as talmoa-doba. A 
small quantity of tea has been exported from time to time, but us 
this consists of only the inferior kinds, the Huniyas prefer their 
own supply from China. Fashions in the matter of broad-clotli 
vary in Tibet as much as in Europe : one year a snuff colour is in 
favour, noxl year a brown, and again an olive coloured cloth; and 
losses often arise from a certain colour ceasing to be in demand. 

Imports —Very little borax comes by Nilaug and Mima. The 
imports by all passes in 1876-77 were 
16,051 maunds, the statistics for succeed¬ 
ing years, excluding Nilang, being as follows 



IV eight. 

Value. 


Weight. 

Value. 


Mfis. 

Rs. 


McIb, 

Kb. 

1877-78 

22,004 

71,438 

1880-81 

28,638 

1,70,730 

1878-70 

18,0(14 

92,799 

1881-82 

33,821 

9,02,926 

1870-80 

18,948 

94,810 

1682-63 ... 

21,627 

1,72,218 

The borax and salt 

mines called taa-tsa&a lie to the 

north of 

Bongbwa-Tol 

across a 

range which bounds the 

valley of the Slinj- 


jan river to the north-east. The exchange value at Oartoh is 
about Rs, 2 per cwfc. or Rs. 1£ per maund, During the six years 1 
preceding 1821, the price of bomx at Btigeswar aud Almora 
averaged Rs. 8-8-0 per mannd of 82 lb. The price has had great 
fluctuations. Up to the British occupation the imports of borax 
rarely exceeded 1,500 maunds and the price for the raw article 
Rs. 3-8-0 a maund, but owing to the competition of English mer¬ 
chants, who made largo advances for the purchase of the mineral 
in 1815-16, the price went up to Rs. 14 a maund, and the imports 
increased to 20,000 maunds in the following year. This was 
excessive compared with the demand ; heavy losses ensued and 

1 To Board, ?5lh A prll, 1821. Seo Gaz X. 293 : for an account of borax 
refining, see ‘ Report on Foreign Trade* for 1876-77. 
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capital was withdrawn from tlm speculation. In 1819-20 the price 
ranged between Rs. 12 and Rs, 14 pet nmmid and foil to Re. 8 
in 1820-21 j rising in 1821-22 to Rs. 8, mid again fulling to its 
normal price at BAgoswar, between Rs. 5 and 6 per maund for the 
unrefined article, In 1872, the price rose to Es. 12, fulling in 
1877-7S to Rs 3£ and rising again tile following year to Rs. f)£. 
In l M0 the imports by the Julidr pass were estimated nL 9,000 
niaunda, and by the DArma passes at 8,000 mamids. In 1868-69 
about 17,000 maunda came by Milam ; 15,000 bv DArma and 
Byftris ; and 15,000 by the Garhnfd passes. In the following year 
the total imports wero 31,473 mamids 

The statistics of salt allow 28,631 maunds in 1876 77, but ns it 
is not sold for coin but bartered for grain 


Salt. 

tho value is an estimate: — 




Value. 




Value. 


McIb, Es. 



Mila 

11H. 

1877-78 

31,700 1,09,072 


1880.81 

37,531 

1,55,790 

1678-70 

... 21,153 81,764 


1881-82 

27,7i7 

1,1!), 808 

1870*80 

... 39,785 1.81,681 


1882-B3 

94,946 

»,39,784 

The 

Tibetan salt is dearer 

than that of tho plains at Almoru, 


but tho further northwards we proceed tire conditions alter and tho 
cheaper salt wins the day. In 1821, tho value at Almoia for tbe 
previous six years averaged for Tibetan salt six rupees per maund 
and for Plains salt, three to four rupees. Hie barter ns carried 
on at tho same time is thus mentioned by Traill. 1 u The trade 
between the Bliotiyas and Tibetans proceeds wholly by tho mode 
of barter, (lie commonest kind of grain, such ns phdpar, mawtum , 
and vajan are exchanged at the villages within tho Himalaya for 
an equal measure of borax or n double one of suit, wjiilo rico or 
wheat procure in the same situation a double monsnro of tho for¬ 
mer and a triple or quadruple measure of the latter article, This 
is tho result when iho Hiraiya is carrier in both instances, com in o- 
and returning ; but when the Bhotiya proceed with liis investment 
diiectly to the marts in fiundes a proportionately greater rotnrn 
(double) is necessarily obtained.” By the timo the salt rcaohos 
the consumers in our hills it is worth four or five times its woiglit 
in grain. Taking cash values tho salt costs the Bhotiya in 
1 To Board, sfitli April, 18 si. 
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Hundes about Be, 1-4-0 per miuvnd, and lie receives value to 
Rs. 5-0-4 per maund afc Bageswar. The average import up to 
1822 by all the passes was about 15,000 maunds. In 1841, the 
imports by JuliAr amounted to 2,000 muimds and by Banna to 
3.000 maunds (valued at four rupees a maund). In 1868-69 
9,000 maunds came in by all the passes 1 audio 1869-70, 10)521 
man rids. 2 

Wool and woollen blankets locally manufactured form the next 

, important item : 245 maunds of raw wool 

Wool, &c. 1 

and 880 maunds of woollen stuffs wore 


imported in 1876-77. The figures for succeeding years are as 
follows 



Haw 




' Haw 



manufactured. 

Value. 


manufactured, 

Value, 


- 

—. 

11B. 



Rs. 

1877-78 , 

.. 6,225 1 

,072 

1,09,846 

1880-81 

„ 2,985 

69,930 

1876-79 . 

2,049 

256 

64,143 

1881-82 

... 2,912 

77,081 

1879-80 , 

... 2,373 

311 

51,276 

1882-83 

... 2,26G 

49,363 


Blankets aud coarse serges are the only articles manufaotured to 
any extent by the Bhotiyas, and these chiefly for home consump¬ 
tion. Tho species called pankhi, which has the wool combed up oa 
one side to resemble a fleece and which ia made into gowns called 
c/uiugas and bnlcuo or bnkhas is manufactured by the Bhotiyas 
themselves. The thick woollen blankets are called tholmas aud 
chaptas , Some account of the wool tiado has already bees given, 3 
and we here merely complete tho statistics. The remaining arti¬ 
cles of import comprise gold-dust bound up in packets called pha- 
tanga ) tails of the Yak for chauris, drugs, zaMn, and leather, valued 
afc an average of Rs. 20,000 a year from 1,815 to 1822, In 1840 
gold-dust valued at Rs. 12,000 was imported; chauris,aconite, orpi- 
mont, shawls, silks, tea, saffron, and musk, valued at 11a. 7,400; 
pashm valued at Rs. 1,150: coarse woollens valued afc Rs, 3,000, 
and specie chiefly timdshas and rupees worth Rs. 22,000 wore im¬ 
ported by tho Jukiir and D£nna passes. Ponies, damaged shawls, 
and coarse silks used to be imported to serve for payment in kind 
when such was the practice and were received at arbitrary prices 
far exceeding their value, but ou the abolition of the duties on trade 

1 By Juhur, 4,000 ; Dfirnift, 3,090, Garhw&l, 2,009. 7 By J lib dr, 

3,000 ; DarmiJ, 4,000 ; Gaibwnl, 3,521. 3 Gn/i. 3TT, 41. 
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their import (except pomes) censed. There onn bo no doubt that 
the opening of the railway to Rtmib£g at the foot of the hills will 
cause considerable changes in tho coarse of trade, and the articles 
it comprises. Salt will probably bo of loss importance to the 
Bboliya, and we may look for some improvement in the trade in 
borax and raw wool, 

Notwithstanding the poorness of tho Tibetan country, indications 
are not wanting that the monopoly of tho 
Future prospects, Bhotiyas will be broken, and that tho result 

will be an increase in the aggregate amount of tmdo with Tibet. 
Under the former governments, tho Juh&vi Bhotiyas alone had 
power to trade in plains merchandise all tho others being confined 
to dealings in grain, and wo know how long it takes in this country 
to break a custom when once established though no ponnltyattnchos 
to any breach of it. Under the Govkhali government for tho first 
time the men of Nfigpur and Dasoli in the wosfc and fchoso of tlio 
lower parganahs in tho east turned their attention to fclio Tibetan 
trade. Of late years, again, thebalauco has appeared to inclino in 
favor of the Juhavis from their comparative nearness to tho groat 
marts for hill produce. In formor times, owing to tho exactions to 
which all plains oommodi ties were subject, and llio necessity for 
purchasing through many middlemen, they boro an unduly enhanced 
value in Hundes, But since 1815, owing to tho facilities afforded 
by good roads, tho abolition of transit dues, the presence of a good 
polico, and the establishment of marts at tho foot of tho hills ivhoro 
tho Bhotiyas can go and purchase for themselves whatever they 
require lor their return investment tho coat has for them diminished 
fully one-half. In this the Huniyas do not participate, Tho 
following remarks of Traill and Batten apply at tho present 
day:— 

“Wore wore equitable principles to be introduced In tho tronmctlona of 
this commerce, and were the commodities of India and Europe offered on fuller 
terms in the lltiniya market, it is difficult to say to wlmt extent the demand 
might be augmented While the Bhotiyas return their existing monopoly, no 
such desirable modifications can be anticipated ns a continuance of tlio present 
exorbitant rntes of pioflt is almost indispensable to avert genornl bankruptcy, 
which must otherwise result from the heavy land of debts with whioli tho 
Bhotiyas are universally saddled. From the establishment of u ill root inter¬ 
course between the A-lmara merchants and those of Tibet the desired object 
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Will doubtless be gradually gained, the same capital will continue vested in tho 
trade, but tha whole profit of the speculation will there fall to the capitalists, 
while tho losses to which the latter are noweonatuntly subjected from the failure 
of tho Intermediate trader will be prevented; under such circumstances the 
rates of profit would naturally be lowered, and tho demand and supply of 
oxpurtH from Indin might be expected to inorense. To the Bhotiya, the dis¬ 
advantages resulting from such a chunge would be more apparent than real. In 
the trade of the most profitable article of barter, grain, little or no competition 
could be offered, and with regard to the rest their services would be still indis¬ 
pensable in their proper original character of carriers aud road-makers. Such 
an event in inference to their monopolising spirit, and inhospitable attempts 
to keep up and Increase all the existing barriers against International intercourse 
would not bo much regretted beyound their own circle.” 

Colonel Cars tin writes, as regards Garhivdl that t{ thore are, 
however, signs of this monopoly being broken through ; in 1872 
some N&gpur men in Garkwal attempted to deal direct with the 
Huuiyas of the Gnrhw&l passes, A law-suit was the result, but it 
shows that others are prepared to attempt competition with the 
13 hotly as. The Juhari Bhotiya is a much wealthier and more 
speculative man than his GarbwiU neighbour. The latter is almost 
always in debt and entirely dependent on his oreditors who, trusting 
to hia proverbial carelessness in money matters, unite to leave 
him the barest means of support. They are now, however, im¬ 
proving by experionoe, and if they can once relieve themselves 
from tho load of debt, there is a good opening for trade with Kot- 
dwdra which is in direct, communication with Niti by a good road 
at once shorter and better situated for grazing for their animals 
than the Rdmnagar route. There is a demand for cloth in Hundes, 
but the Bhotiyas are too poor to trade in it for themselves and 
merely carry it on account of their creditors or other rich traders. 

The following account of the existing practice is given by 
Mr. Fuller in hia report for 1878-79 :— 

" Aa an indication of the manner in which trade la transacted, nn example 

Trad a nt present of t,ie y ear ' s business of a JuliAri Bhotiya may he 

given. Starting fiom Milam In April or May, with 
liia sheep laden with Indian produce, he journeys to Gaitoh, the oiilcf mart in 
Tibet. There he meets Tibetan trailers in borax, salt, or perhaps gold-dust, who 
havo brought these goods from places some distance beyond. Exchanging his 
grain, su^ai, or cloth, for those articles, ho returns to Milfim, and, ns tho colder 
months of autumn approach, shifts his residence to places in the lower valleys 
this Bide of Milam, of which Tejam and MunsliiySrl are the chiof. From thence 
lio journoys southwards during the winter months in time to arrive nt the fair 
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held 1» the Bfigttwa* vMley (28 miles north of Ahnora) tn the mouth of -hum* 
Thwtf hc mfl ets traders from tho lou-or lulls or plains beyond I hem, 
W UU whom ho barters Ins Tibetan uocds for the grain, BUgnr.nmi cloth, which 
ore to form Mb next venturo. If Ms goods do not sell at H&amvnv, bo mnrchoo 
on to (ho Iftiger markets of Pllildut or iMniniigftr, at liio foot of the Hinitfltiya. 
Occasionally mote enterprising Bbotlyiw ■ oaoli DoWl, Agra, and oven Cmrnporo, 
ietu,ning, However, so booh ns the hot weather begins to set in. Although 
threo or four men have obtained ecus icier able wealth, the majority appear to 
be ou the verge of destitution, and trade not so much “ for their own bund ” na 
under the direction and with tho capiLal of their wealthier hrcllnoii or of 
Bnniyas In Btgo»wai, Almora.or Ourradoo. To give some idea of tho condition 
of most of these tradeis trod of the manner in which they nro tied, hand and 
foot, by pecumaiy obligations, it may bo mentioned that, some years ago an 
English niient of a Calcutta hauee, who went to puiehaso borax at tho HAgcawar 
fnu- to the value of n lakh of rupees was unable to obtain a single pound though 
the fair was flooded with it, and It was selling at no higher priatH than ho 
offered. The two or three wealthier trader a, consldeiing that tho competition 
of outsiders threatened their interests, combined against him, and proven loti 
the lesser ones from selling. A slate of things like this would suoin to go far 
to prevent ary expansion of the trade controlled as it la by n small combination 
of trndors who prefer attempting to stimulate prices by limiting tho supply to 
increasing their profits by extending their transactions. Although most of 
the trade appears to be transacted m the manner doBCiribed nbovo, yet n oerlaiu 
portion of the Tibetan goods which enter our territory Is brought to Milam |iy 
Tibetan traders themselves and exchanged theie wllb the Bholiyas, This is said 
to be especially the case with gold-dust. As with tho Hlv-llyaa ahc-ep are the 
meaua of conveyance for these Tibet traders between Mtiuui ftud thole own 
marts, but the sheep differ gicatiy fiom those used by the flhciliyan especially 
in (he far finer quality of their wool. It is ropoitod that Tibot shoo]) rarely 
come south of Milam, O«o clnss of Tibetans cross our boundary hi largo 
numbers (said to be yearly increasing) ami I requeue the Ufigoswnr and other 
fairs. The goods they bung me, ln.wtsver, ior the most part of little im¬ 
portance, chiefly consisting of peltry and turquoises, Tibetans ocming 10 
Milnni with their goods give the Bholiyas n commission of 10 por cent, on 
sales, This exaction is not recognized by tho nuthoruiea, but is founded on 
loDg established oustom find eamiot be prevented. As has beau uoilucd before, 
most of the trading is done by baiter. Horses and paslimiiias (of guilds 
wool) arc said to be usually paid for in eosb, end it seems that certain articles 
are considered especially exchangeable for one another. On this principle, 
gold-diiBt is Baid to ho chiefly given in exchange foi cotton cloth, the tuoBfc 
valuenblc of iho tegular exports British coin is readily rotcivod in Tibet in 
preference, if anything, to local coin. A small silver com is current called a 


limdbhti, rhinose coins arc also occasionally used, being in tho primitive) foujt 
ol bars of silver stamped In evidence of quality. One coin, called Awm, Is 
equal in value to Bs. ibfl, and 13 used in huge tjauaiutlinia” 


A brief notice of the animtvU employed in tho trade will eloso 
this portion of our subject. Sheep and goats serve as the nwiuitt 
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of transport for nearly the whole of the grain, salt, and borax, and 
generally of all articles that are not very 

Carriage. ‘ ... „ , J 

bulky, and some description of them baa 
already been given. 1 The Bhotiyns keep few owes themselves. 
They buy as many sheep as they want from the ■Chamba valley 
brought here by Kitngra men as well as from the people of 
DAnpur. Sheep carry from five to eight aers and goats from 
eight to ten sera of 80 tolas each, but the former are more 
common, and six of them on an average oarry a maund of 821b. 
They march from five to six miles a day and make about five trips 
across the passes each year so that it would take a flock of 30,000 
sheep to transport 25,000 maunds. For bulky articles the jubuf 
across breed between the yak of Tibet and the Indian cow is used; 
being better able to boar the ohanges of climate to which the 
trade exposes them, they are preferred to the pure breed of the 
yak, 3 Some, however, of the Bkotiyas keep the last-named species 
also as well as flocks of the large Tibetan shoep. These are never 
brought down into the lower hills when it can ba avoided, and are 
only employod in the transport of goods across the passes and 
through Hundes, They are sometimes left in Hundes for the 
winter in charge of the Huniya friends of the Bhotiyns. The 
statement that the hybrids breed freely together mast be cor¬ 
rected, for from inquiries made, it is clear that the malo jubu and 
gorjo are absolutely sterile ; but that the female can breed with a 
malo of cither of the pure races, in which case the produce nearly 
approaches the character of the sire. Formerly there was a con¬ 
siderable trade in the hardy ponies known us glints, but since the 
Sikh invasion in 1840, when most of the mares wore taken away, 
it lias languished, and ponies which could previously be procured 
iu numbers for one hundred rupees eaoh now fetch three times 
that price and are scarce. 

When the Bhotiya mali&ls became subject to the hill states the 
assessment was fixed at a quit-rent payable 
Fiscal history. in gold-dust. A knowledge of this circum- 

fltance at onco explains the nature of the denominations in which the 
revenues of these tracts were calculated, the kanch or tola , mdsha 

» Gfiz XL, 38 s Ibul, p 38: more correctly zhobu or zo. 

a Commonly called in these hills ohaunr, the *r»’ being nasal. 


Fiscal history. 
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and rati. The detailed cess fixed under this system became tho 
standard of estimate up to Batten’s settlement, and was equivalent 
to the modes of measurement in use elsewhere. In practice the 
value of the kanoh varied considerably and was subsequently fixed 
at twelve rupees. 1 In Niti the measurement 3 was similarly fixed 
on a standard called damaida equal to half a kanoh or six rinieeg. 
The assessable items comprised besides the ordinary agricultural 
products, the profits on trade equivalent to our license-tax, a loom 
tax called tandkar which also has its typo in the plains systems, 
jungle products, pods of the musk deer, hawks, bees’ wax, and' 
honey. In the old records of the Gavhwal and ICumuon assoBS- 
ments before the British occupation all these itoins are enumerated 
and assessed separately. The aggregate revenue thus imposed on 
oach valley was as follows 

Ranch Masha, Rati, 

3uh&r ... 3S3 5 2 Nifcl rsv parfE&nnl\ PftlnltUimdft ‘20& 

Darina 363 l 6 dumaula = 103 Itanck, 

Byene ... 71 0 0 

Mana appears to have been from the first granted in sadubart to 
the Badri nath temple therein situate. The revenue duo from 
By6sn is given as it stood whilst belonging to Jumla and omitting 
the few villages east of the Khli still belonging to Nepfil, Tho 
Bhotiyus wore subject to the reliefs and aids levied from all sub¬ 


jects on occasion of the marriage of the sovereign or his children 
or of war, &c. But as their assessment included a tax on the profits 
of ttilde they were relieved from transit duties. The villages below 
the passes now incorporated with the Bhotiyn niahdla wore sub¬ 
jected to the same system of assessment, ouly instead of profits of 
trade there was an increase under the head ‘ agricultural produce’ 
arising from an additional crop. The revenue assessed on those 
portions was:-Juh6r, 39Sfc. 5m. 6 r .: Ddrma, AM. 7 m .; and hlfti, 
125 dumauh. The last sum excludes tlia revenue due from Joshi- 
math and other saddbart assignments in pargauah Painkhanda. 


Mutual convenience led to the commutation of the original 
article of tribute, and at the conquest of Juhdr in 1670 A.D, by 

compute at tlm BrifJh ow fT^ 0 " 1 Ia 1 ° a ° 

plough of one yoke of bullocka. The Af « h i TTu ’" 'T 8 hy tha 

vtited by such means in one day from sunrise to lilf w !j, ch Ciml ‘ be Clllti ‘ 
towards the gross assessment ? ot P aid 0110 ri, P eo 11 year 
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Bur, Bahadur Chnnd, the value of tho handt was fixed at twelve 
hichohi rupees, mid a. permanent valuation 

Early assessment. 

was made of the commodities the produce of 
Tibet or Bhot which wqro to bo received as payment in kind. As 
the value of those articles fell below the rates in the original sche¬ 
dule) it became an object with tlio B hotly as to extend their pay¬ 
ments in thorn. This became ti fruitful stance of conflict between 
the Collectors of the levenue and the Bhotiyas, and resulted in uu 
agreement by which " tlio proportion of tho payments was ulli- 

, matelv established at one-half in kind, and 

Traill’s report. . . _ . , _ . * t 

the rest m coin ; and in the event of the Bho- 

tiyas being required to pay the whole of their assessment in money 
n deduction of twenty-five per cent, was allowed on the portion 
payable in merchandize , such being, in point of fact, the actual 
depreciation in the current prices from tlio rates fixed in tho origi¬ 
nal appraisement. During tho government of tlio Riijas, tlio 
public demand continued unaltered, though subject in its liquida¬ 
tion to the variations arising from the depreciation above noticed. 
The greater part of tho revenue was assigned to the garrisons of 
forts in tho mouths of tho passes and to tlio payment of the civil, 
local functionaries. Tho residue was collected on the spot by an 
officer annually deputed from tlio court for adjudicating tho civil 
and criminal plena ponding among tho Bhotiyas. The internal 
management was left to the dnftaris or patwflris and to the btivltus, or 
heads of villages, by whom also tho detailed cess was apportioned) 
being laid ovory third year wholly on tho land, and during the 
intervening period levied in tho shape of a capitation, or rather of 
a property tax. 

Tho biirhaa in addition to tile Usual dues on marriages, &c.> 
l’oaeived a small public allowance from the rents of their res¬ 
pective villages, They wero also assisted by petty officers cor- 
responding with the mukaddam and kotlr&I of Lhe plains, These 
again Wore similarly remunerated. The gnrrisoila above men tinned 
appear to have been retained in the passes principally to protect 
the inhabitants from the incursions of Bhotiyas from lhe otlieL* 
passes, especially the Jfits of Jumla on the Nep&l side of tho Kdli. 
On the Gorkhnli invasion tho principal opposition to their anna 
was made by tho Bhotiyas : for the period of nine years, after tka 

19 
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submission of the rest of Kumaon, fclin Juharig frustrated every 
effort made for their conquest, and it was a consicloi-alion of tlioi* 
commercial interests, rather than any successes of tiro invader^ 
which ultimately induced a subjection to that power, This resist¬ 
ance on the part of the Bhofciyas, joined to an exaggerated re¬ 
putation for wealth, marked them out for peculiar exactions,* the 
public demand rose gradually to Us. 7,000 in Nfti, 12,500 in' 
Juhsir, 1C,000 in Ddrma, and 5-,000 in By&ns,- while in some years 
nearly double those Bums were extorted, ■under various pretences, 
by the officers employed in tho collection. Tlio gross receipts 
of the inhabitants from every source of production wore inadequate 
to answer such excessive impositions} the capital and stock of 
individuals wore gradually dissipated in’ their liquidation, and* 
ultimately a load of debt was incurred for that purpose. ‘When' 
both the means and credit of the individual wore exhausted^ 
emigration became his only resource ; in tliia manner, tho depopu¬ 
lation of the passes was rapidly taking place when tho magnitude 
of the evil led to the interference of the Nepal Government, An 1 
officer of reputation, Bhagti Tlmpa, was especially deputed for the 
re-settlement of tho Bhotiya mahhlsj under his vigorous super¬ 
intendence the present difficulties of tho Bbotiyae were, in a great 
degree, removed by the enforced restoration of a portion of tho 
exactions, and by tho reduction of the demands of their creditors 
Lo the mere principal sum actually advanced ? while the principal 
source of these difficulties was out off by n remission i» the public* 
revenue, reduced to 4,700 for Ntti, 8,000 for Julifir, 7,000 for 
ilfiiurii, 2,700 foi ’V'.is. The established principle of lifjnhWiony 
half in money and half in mcrchaudi&o, continued in force, but 
no longer afforded to tho Bhotiyas its former advantages. Tbo 
whole of these malhds were included in the military assignments, 
and their revenues were either collected by the assignees them¬ 
selves, or were leased by them for a sum to some responsible 
individual; in either case, the demand for the half in merchandize) 
was commonly disposed of in gross to some Aim ora u surer, by 
whom it was raised to a full equality in value with the money 
half at tho expense of the Bhotiyas. 

The Government revenue was imposed on each valley in ono 
a&d was distributed by the HrJias or headmen who 
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were the eamo as the paUhdns of the lower pargauahs: in this 
measure they always assumed the original amount of the village 
tribute a3 the standard for calculation. At the first settlement in 
1815, the collections of the two previous years were assumed as 
the standard of assessment, and as the demand was to be paid 
in current coin (Farukhobad rupees), an allowance of one-fourth* 
was made on tho half hitherto paid in kind and a further reduc¬ 
tion of the same amount to cover the discount in covotting Gor- 
kl.iili into British rupees. The net assessment 1 on tho villages 
vvilhin and below tho p-m^es amounted to Us. 11,565. In tka 
year 1818 all the duties 2 on other than jungle {wodm!, vs err 
abolished, and the kanch was reduced to one-half with the fol¬ 
lowing result;— 




Aoba. 


Rate of 

Assessment in nupijjsa. 


Kanch. J 

Mdgha. 

Rati. 

ccsa. 

1917A D 

1818-19. 

A WBflOW ■ 
Jubdr ... 

306 

3 

3 

Us. a. 

6 0 

Us. 

5,813 

Us. 

2,200 


353 

3 

4 

4 0 

3,409 ; 

1,400 

Byans „ 
CljftiidSns, 

71 

0 

0 

4 0 

095 

280 

49 

9 

4 

5 0 

632 

260 

tiarhwdl. 

feJiti 

Dumuuhi 

175 

0 

0 

2 3 

1,006 

'440 




Total 

10,064 

4,670 


These totals differ slightly from the figures shown hereafter 
owiug to alterations in area. Tiiey are taken from tho actual 
reports of the time, 3 Tho reductions effected wore almost entirely 
made within sub-divisions of the parganahs lying within the snowy 
range. Thus in Burakuoni, Burapeta, and Tallades in the lowar 
patti of Jubdr the reduction amounted to only Its. 164, whilst in 
tfio upper patti Its. 2,978 woro reduced* Similarly in Garhw&l 
pa tti b Negi, Bhandfiri, and Tapuban were in no way concernad in 
the Tibetan trade, and the abatement made was only allowed in the 
33hotiya villages. In the D&rma parganah, a special reduction 
was allowed on account of losses by the cattle plague, which 
then as now periodically devastates the flocks and herd of tho 

*'£» Board, 12111 December, 1818, 2fitb April, 1B19, 2nd July, Mo, 
Board’s H gooi <h, 30 tb July, 1825, No. 3,9 111 August, 1827, No. I a * To 

{loud, asm August, 1818. 3 lo Board, 28Eb August, 1818 , 
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Bhotiyas. The demand now fixed remained in force for the re¬ 
mainder of the first triennial settlement. At the second triennial 
settlement a progressive rise took place, based on Iho increase in 
cultivation especially in tho lower portions of the pattia brought 
about principally by tlio return of tenants who had fled to Uio 
western hills beyond the Satlaj owing to the exactions of the Qor- 
khalis and finally amounted to Rr, 5,812 a year. In ninny oasou 
owing to internal disputes the distribution of the assessment over 
the villages in each was no easy task. In his report for 1817, Mr. 
Traill mentions the difficulties encountered by him in Juhrtr. IIo 
wiites—“To the gross demand no objection was made, but in settl¬ 
ing the portion of each village it has been hitherto found impos¬ 
sible to reconcile all parties.” A similar stato of affairs existed 
in the previous year leading to a considerable halanco being duo 
from the parganah. Again in 1818 he writes ■“ The nssots of 
Bhot consisted principally in the profits of trade which varied 
in the different villages, so that a farm of each sub-division in 
Iho name of the chief proprietor would appear to be the form of 
management best calculated to secure the interests of tho State 
and cl the people. This system was rendered impossible in 
♦Itilnvv by internal dissensions. Bjji Singh, tho farmer of the last 
two years hud mado himself obnoxious to tho people and separate 
farms for alt three (Niti, Jnluir, and DArma) wore now made.” 
Owing to a famine which occurred afe this time, tho assess¬ 
ment was reduced by nearly a thousand rupees which wits pro¬ 
portionately greater in Dftrma and By ana whoro the scarcity was 
most felt, anil where considerable damage had been done by the 
incursions of the J(its from Juntla. For Dfirmn and Cliamhma 
engagements were taken from Kiln bih'ha, aud for By<ks from 
Sian bxu'lm . 

The settlement in 1840-41 was mado by Mr. J. If. Ballon Jn 
some villages of Jahnr, owing to the loss of population, bad situa¬ 
tion, and other causes it was found necessary to reduce the revenue 
demand, ami though these decreases were partially compensated by 
flight increments in other villages, the result was a deficiency on 
the previous assessment. At the time of settlement, Bobu Palwftri 
and the principal men among tho Bhotiyns willingly agreed to 
distribute the men ease necessary to make up the deficiency amongst 
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(lie flourishing villages of the tipper patli, and the total amount of 
hind-revenue was left the same as before. Those on whom the 
(inference was assessed, however, soon complained with the result 
I hat the deficiency was allowed to fall on Government, and the 
Bhutiyas were relieved from the additional burden. Mr. Batten 
adds“ Though a friend to light assessments, I am still of opinion 
that the Bhotiyas pay to Government a smaller share of their 
profits Lhan the other inhabitants of the province; and that consi¬ 
dering tlioir increased and increasing resources, the reduction (eon- 
sequent on the expulsion of the Gorklmlis, and the introduction 
into the province of British principles of taxation) made hi the 
revenue of the passes, as compared to that made in the revenue of 
ths agricultural communities, was disproportionately large. Inde¬ 
pendent of revenue considerations, however, political reasons exist 
for depriving our frontier subjects of all grounds of complaint.” 
In Darina, Cyans, and Ghanddns the old light assessment was 
retained, but ns there were numerous waste villages in this tract, 
it was necessary to impose revenue easily paid and which might 
allow the people something from which they might save for unfa¬ 
vourable seasons. This amounted to Rs. 904 for Darina, Bs. 29L 
for B\ &us, and Rs. 210 for Chaudfins. In Painhhanda, Traill’s 
assessment in 1828 was but slightly altered and the demand 
remained unchanged until 1864. 

The following statement shows the statistics of the several sub¬ 
divisions us they stood before the current settlement was mado 
at which many changes of an important character were effeoted. 
It gives tho figures for the period from the conquest up to 1864 
for GarlrwlU and up to 1872 for Kumaon • 
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Sicilia Julnu, 
'Julia Juiuu, 

Dmnift 

llynnfl 

Chnudimn ... 

11 

60 

16 

a 

i 

ii. 

225 

•ID 

18 

29 

3,062 

1,101) 

8,188 

674 

2(1,1 

3,615 
1,325 
3,815 
DO] 
1,4 U 

3,715 

1,318 

S,'lfl0 

875 

203 

712 

1,1(28 

808 

252 

105 

818 

2.4)1 

852 

273 

2iO 

81B 

2,610 

870 

270 

210 

1 

953 

2,531 

004 

291 

210 

1,71(1 

4,213 

6,182 

1,902 

770 

87 7 

*j»Q 

3,705 

I.»a 

33 0 

810 
1,7)4 
1,100 
661) 
361 

O 15 0 
1 () 8 
0 3 10 
0 3 0 

0 10 IS 
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The current yeltlenionfc iu Kmnsion wits made by Mr. J. 0. 1). 
Beckett in 1S03-T3. The profits of trade must to a cot tain 
fMtmt be consumed in making ihn assessment, for in or«Ior to make 
these profits, the BJiotiyas are allowed practically exclusive oecu- 
gallon of immense tracts of gnfting ground j they luivo also tho 
advantage of the roads and bridges constructed at groat oxpenso 
„ud pay very little to the Tibetan government On tho other 
band, they are liable to severe losses from murrain amongst their 
Bucks and herds, and it was from u consideration of those facts 
(hat the distribution of the lump assessment on the Juhdr pattis 
was left to tho people themselves in council. They could best 
asses* the losses from trade and murrain and make tho assessment 
an equitable o»o. But still it will be the duty of our officers m 
bad seasons to make remissions and so case oil those losses which 
in commercial language may be considered an * act of trod and 
arc not duo to causes humanly prevoiitible. The people of tho 
Banna parganah are «*ull quite difftronlly situated from those 
further west. They pay more to the Tibetan government tluui 
the others and are fur less civilised $ their indulgence in strong drink 
being one of tho causes of their povotry and backwardness. 
The By fins people can easily evade any order tlpifc they think 
vexatious by migrating to Nepal, aqd thoy liavo no respect lor 
law, except so far as it makes itself felt by them. Tho mast outer-. 
prising people in this patti are tho Khcunpas or Tibelgu gipsies 
v ho had long been traders in these parts, and were located hero 
ut the sottleraent and made to contribute to the revenue like otlioi 
Jlhotiyas—a matter they were not loth to u ccc do to as it gave 
them a status as revenue-paying British subjects tliqt they did 
not before possess. In Chauddns the people can live and cultivate 
the whole year, aud the assessment is consequently comparatively 
higher. Tho following statement gives the particulars or tlio cur¬ 
rent and past settlements of the tuoas now comprised iu the govcral 
sub-divisions 
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The following table shows the statistics of avea, cultivation, and 
population :— 
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In 1881 (he population of pargamih Juliar comprised 
souls pJ-,0'21 females) : of Darmn about 5,1)JO j and of Painkhuiula 
7,513 (3,731 females). 

BidolsyuU) a patti of parganali Dewalgavh in British Qacluv&l, 
is bounded on the north by P.itfci Chalansyun ; oil the south by 
Patti Glmrdarsyun ; on the west by Patti Kntholsyun and on Lho 
east by Patti Knndarsyun. This patti was formed from par- 
gauali Dewidgarh in 1864. The Putwavi of Kamlnrsyun, usually 
inside at m Kbaud geo n, collects tlie hinder e venue of this patti and 
Glmrduiayim. The patti consists of the valleys of Lho Pasin.ga.dh 
and another small tributaiy of the wesloni Ny6r. 

Bidyakoti, a halting place, with dlmramsfila, on tho route 
from Hard war to Srinagar iu Patti Bangarhsyiin of parganali 
Barnksyun iu Garhw Ell is situated in lntituilo 30°~f)'-f)2 , ' : and 
longitude 7S t ’-3& , -58' / * distant 11 miles 3 furlongs, 12 polos 
from ByAusgMfc and 14 miles 7 furlongs 29 poles from Srinagar. 
The road hence to Srinagar follows the left bank of tho Alalamndii 
i-iver crossing the Koldsu rivulet by a 27 feet bridge (2,H()0 
yards) to which it is undulating and thence lovol to the Ilfiiiibag 
dhamnsdlas, 8 miles 3 furlongs 28 polos from Deoprayfto- and 5 
miles 2 furlongs 11 poles from Bidyakoti. Bence to the Bhaiimvimi 
rivulet undulating for 4 miles, and to Jiuifisu-Sain, an ascent of MO 
yards nnd a descent of 520 yards, distant 0 miles 7 furl onus 
poles from Bidyakoti. Hence level by DWdmndi, Mimjkot, nnd 
TJplialta to (Srinagar, 4 miles 7 furlongs 36 polos. The bungalow 
is situated in a low level marsh on the loft bank of the river (soo 
SrOUgar). 

Bijlot Walla, a patti of parganaliTalla Sulfin in British Garhwdl, 
is hounded on tho west by tho Hingwa river which separates it 
from the Falla patti, aud oa the oast by the De-gadh river whj (! h 
separates it from Patti Gujana It lies entirely in the tim'd) of those 
rivers to their junction with the Rdmganga near Sulfc-ki-Mnhfuleo. 
Tho patwiri of this patti usually resides in Dnngari, and collects 
tha land iavenue of Gujam also j both aggregated in 1864 Ha. 2,488 
for sadabart, and laud revenue, paid by a population of 5,83/ souls. 

The road from Edmnagar to Paori passes through this patti which 
supports a school at Buugari. 
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Bijlot Palla, a pat Li of parganah Tall a Sulan in British GS-arli- 
val, is bounded on the north by patti Kb Mali; on the south by 
patti Biiugi; on flic west by paLfci Iriyakob; and on the east by the 
Walla Patti of Bijlot. This patti was separated from Bijlot in 
1864, and at tlio same time the \ ill ago of Negi/ma was transferred 
to Patti Badulpur Talla. The laud-revenue is collected with that 
of Biingi by a patwaii usually lesident at Buret. This patti lies 
along the right bank of the Hingwa stream from its source to its 
confluence with the western Riiinganga noar Blnira, 

Binsar, an ominenco of tho lowor Himalaya at the southern 
extremity of patti Malta Syunam and parganah Baralnnandal in 
Kuinaon, is distant 13 miles north-east from Almora. It con¬ 
tains tho summor residence of tho Commissioner ot Kutnaon and 
a few other housoi belonging to Europeans. The view of the snowy 
riingo henco can hardly bo surpassed. Tho elevation is 7,960 
feet nbove the sea. There is a good road from Almora ami ono 
blanching off to Ilnwfdbiig and another to Bngeswar. The station 
of the Great TVi go no metrical Survey here lies in latitude 29°-i2'- 
26'' and longitude 79 0 -47'-41" at an elevation of 7,913 foot. 
Amongst tho local legends of Binsai is tho story of Kalbisht told 
elsewhere. The Doms of tho neighbourhood particularly reverence 
liis name, and boforo special oaths were abolished in our courts they 
used Lo take in their hands a paper or n stone wrapped in paper 
bearing bis name us an oath instead of tho Ganges water used else- 
wlicro. It is said that the villagers of Bliulcimda once desired 
to divert the stream near the teuiplo to tlioir own Bolds, but the 
deity interposed and caused water to flow in the ravine to tlio 
right of the hut which is lienee called Bur-ke-pfini or the 1 boon- 
givon water 

Bir&hi or Biri Ganga, a river of the Gurliwal district, rises in the 
northern glaciers of Trisa!, 15 miles oast of the village of I Uni 
in latitude 30°-20' and longitude 79 c> -45 / . It has two branches 
which join below this village. The Birahi has a course east to 
wost and its length is about 25 miles: it joins tho Alafaudda on 
the left bank at tho village of Birahi six miles above Chiiuoli in 
latitude 30 Q -24 / -10" and longitude 79 {, -25 , -50' / . In 1868, a land¬ 
slip fell into the lako of Gudyar Till which supplies one of the feeder* 
of this river, and drove out half of the water of tho lako, install-' 
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taneously causing tbs river to overflow and even flooding tlio 
.Alakaanda so greatly as to carry away two largo wooden bridges, 
and sweep away some 73 persona who were sleeping on its banka 
nfc Ckimoli. Tie Grudy&r T^l is a sin nil lake formed by tlio 
damming up of a small stream by a land-slip. It was, till tho 
land-slip hers mentioned fell, about half a mile long, it is now 
barely quarter of a mile long and 100 yards broad at its widest 
point. 

Bisauci, a sub-division of pargnnak Bttrahmandal, divided into 
three paltia at the recent settlement, the Malla, Talla, and Biclihln, 
The statistics of all three may be shown thus 
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by the Bisaud Raja who also eventually yielded to the Chanda. 
The patwAri of the Malla Patti usually resides in Dhdrkholn and 
of the others in Baiganiya. There are schools in Bbainsagaon, Sail 
and Db&rkhola. 

Bisaud Malla, a small sub-division of parganah BArahmaudal 
in Kumaon, is bounded on the north by Uchyur; on tho south by 
the Maliryiiri Pattis; on the east by SAlam, and on tho west by 
Kotauli Malli. Tho principal village is Tuleri Tho pntti was 
separated from Bisaud at the current settlement when two villages 
were transferred to Agar and one to Uchyur and one was received 
from Maliryiiri: see Bisaud. 

Bisjyula, a patti of parganah Dhydnirau in Kumaon, is 
bounded on the north by Pattis Agar, Chaubhainsi, and Malli Ban : 
on tho east by the latter patti; on the south by pattia Chaugadh 
and Chhabis Pumaula, and ou the west by the latter patti and 
parganah Chhakhata. Bisjyula was formed from Malli Rau at 
the recent settlement. The assessable area comprises 2,484 Hau, 
of which 762 are culturable anJ 1,722 are cultivated (199 irrigated). 
The assessment at the conquest amounted to Rs. 1,038, which rose 
to Ra. 1,377 in 1820, and Rs. 1,675 in 1843: it is now Rs. 2,226 
which falls at Re. 0-14-4 per acre on the total assessable area and 
at Ro. 1-4-8 per acre on the cultivation: 307 Hits are held as an 
endowment for charitable purposes revenue-free. The population 
at tho time of settlement numbered. 3,734 souls, of whom 2,021 are 
males. One village was received from Ohaubhniusi, one from Chha- 
kbfita, and three from Maliryiiri at the recent settlement. The pat- 
vfAri usually resides at Bhadrakofc. 

Bogsarh, a foreBt bungalow and halting-place in Patti Bhfibar 
(Patli Diln) of parganah Talla Salan in Qarhv&l, is situate on 
the left bank of the Rfimganga river in the PAUL Diin in latitude 
29°-34'-0 and longitude 78°-48 / -30", distant 12 miles 2furlongs 
8 poles from Kalushahid and 9 miles 5 furlongs 8 poles from Ohawal- 
chara. The road hence to the latter village crosses the R&mgunga 
at its junction with the Pal Ain river on the right bank, 2 miles 2 fur¬ 
longs 4 poles. BoLb the bridges over the RAmganga are made fresh 
every year, the other rivers are unbridged. Thence the route 
passes up the Pai&in river, called in its lower course the lumnya, 
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crocking the rivet three tunes by fords to ('luuvallliu!‘a 3 7 mileo, 
15 polo 1 }. No supplies or coolies are obtainable hers, the road lying 
through the sdl forests of tlio lower hills is entirely devoid of human 
habitations, and is seldom traversed oxcopt in the cold weather 
by other than the inhabitants of the neighbouring villages. 

Borarau, a sub-divisiun of parganah Buralnnaudal in Kumnon, 
divided into the Walk anJ P.Uhi patfcis at the leccnfc settlement. 
These lio together and comprise the tract containing tho head 
valeisof the Kosila around and above Somepwar to PinwUh 
rfnd Tvausani. Tho statistics of the two pattis may bo shown 
tlms: — 
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The incidence of the laud rovenno in the Pulla pntti on tho 
total area assessable is lie, 1-8-8 per acre and in tho Walla palti 
Be. 1-10-11 per aero : tho incidence on cultivation is Rs, 2-5-11 and 
Jk. 2-6-6 respectively. Borarau was conquered by Kirati Chnnd, 
and colonised by his troops from Dhyauimi 1 about 1400 A. I). 
The Patwfiri live3 at Somes war where there is a school mid another 
at Sahmnj. 

Bo-adiyar or Bo-udy&r, the Bodar, Bugdwar and Bngdofir 
of travellers, a halting-place in Patti Malta Juhar, of pargnnnb 
JuhM in Kumaon, is situated on the route from Ahnora by Mi¬ 
lam and tho Unfa-dliaia Pass to Tibet on the right bank of the 
Gori river, fiv’c miles from Rargari, 102 miles from Almora and 
ten miles from Mar toll. Bo-udiyar is a small open space used by 
the Bhotiyas for their encampments at an elevation of 8,028 foot 
above the level of the sea- The torrent of the saiuo name is hero 
‘ G.iz XI, p 535, 
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crossed by a stingo or spar-briclge. Abreast of this place the Goii 
tumbles in cataracts over huge masses of roclc with a fall in some 
]duces of S00 feet per milo. The road from Laspa is very difficultj 
it crosses the river twice ; mice over a large stinga and again over 
four smaller ones like ladders from rock to rock in the bed of the 
stream, where the river has a very great fall, a little below a very 
lofty precipice. .The whole mountain hors forms a complete wall 
from summit to base which is washed by the stream. Besides the 
ladders across the stream there aio several others along the road 
which would otherwise be impassable. In May and June, these 
difficulties are avoided by marching over the snow-beds that are 
jjjcjL with a! th.it season .ill over the river. TVhen the snow molls 
in several places magnificent cascades are formed. In October a 
snow-bed was seen having a complete archway through wliioh a 
stream passed which fell from a great height over a precipico 
immediately behind it. Below Laspa, about a mile, near the bod 
of Gori, large ginnito blocks are found; beyond it to Bo-udiyar 1 
gneiss, with granite veins. 

Budhi, a only sub-alpine village of Patti Byans in parganah 
Durum of Kutuaou lies on the right bank of the Pal&ng&r stream 
abovo its confluence with the Kali in latitude 30°-6 / -30' / and lon«i- 
tudo80°-41' ; distant 7 mnrohofl or about 62 miles north-east of 
Ashot, The village is passed on the route from Askot to the Byans 
passes into Tibet, and is situate amid some very lofty peaks of the 
main range of the Him&haya. Immediately above Budhi, a steep 
hill ridge advances from the mountain side on the north-west and 
extends across the valley, leaving but a narrow passage for the 
river. Tho summit Ohotu-Bindyak (10,500 foet) is reached after 
an ascent of 1,750 feet by an easy path and tlienee Gdcbiya, the 
first village in upper Byans. The elevation according to H, 
Strachey of Budhi is 8,500 feet above the level of the sea. 

Bungi, a pafcti of parganah Tall a Saida ill British Garhwfil, is 
bounded on tho north by pattis Bijlot Palin, and Iriyakot; on tho 
west by the bitter patti and JPainua j on tho south by the lafcfcor 
patti and the Kota Bird bar and on the east by the Suit pattis of 
Kunmnn. The patwuii of Bijlot usually resident at Buret collects 
the revenue of this patti also ; both in 1864 aggregated for land- 
1 ‘ Uctjr&r’ menus a cave or hollow, 
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revenue aod saddbari Ra. 2,886 and for gftnlh Ha. 45, paid by 
a population of 6,592 souls. This patti comprises the hilly tract 
lying between the KvvlU river oil the west, the Maud Mi on the 
south, and the B&mganga cm the east. There arc iron mines 
worked at Grorkfianda and Bhnwaui, 

Bygynha patti or sub-division of pargaiwh’Dfirina iu Kuniaoti, 
Occupies the valley of the Buthi-Ydakti in the extreme north-oasl- 
ern corner of the distn'et. It ia inhabited during the suintimi 1 
months by tho Bhctiyas who occupy seven vilages—Gunji, Gar- 
biya, Ivuthi, Kabhi, Kup.alchyu, Bunkang and Wfiri-Biidhi. Tho 
total assessable area is 393 lisis , of win oh 353 Hsis are culti¬ 
vated and pay a revenue of Rs. 51T per annum. Tho population 
at the time of settlement numbered 1,722 souls ( 8 12 females), An 
account of a trip through Bydns to the Idpu Pass, 1 taken from 
Lieutenant If. Strachey’s Journal, has been given under tho 
article Bhotiya Mahals, The patwari usually resides at Sosa : 
there is a school nt Garbiya. 

Byansghat, a halting-place or the route between Hardwfir and 
Srinagar, lies 6 furlongs 29 poles north of the confluence of tho 
ilyar river and the Ganges at Byansgliafe, and is situate in latitude 
30 -3 -40 and longitude < 8°-38 / ~30''; the eucumpiug ground is 
distant 10 miles 5 furlongs from Chandpur, the last stage, and 11 
miles 3 furlongs from Bidyakoti or 8 miles I fuiloug 37 poles from 
Deoprayag. The road hence to Bidyakoti keeps along the left 
bank of the Ganges river crossing the Nangaou and Kot rivulets 
1,440 yards, tbeuoe undulating to Umrasu on the left bank of the 
Bandi river, 5 miles 3 furlongs 22 poles. A Bhorfc ascent leads 
hence to Gark-khal and a descent to the Bandi which is crossed 
by abridge of 56 feet span, 4 furlongs 15 poles. A short ascent 
aud descent leads to a small rivulet, and a second ascent, descant, 
and level to Dcopraydg, 2 milss 2 furlongs. Hence DlmnmfUaB, 
encamping ground at Bidyakoti, 3 miles 1 furlong 15 poles. If the 
march is brokoa at Deo pray 6g the next stage will bo EamMgb, 

8 miles 3 furlongs 26 poles, and Srinagar, 9 miles 5 furlongs 
18 poles. 

Tal, &c. J ‘ A ’ S> ^ XVIL (J) ' 527 ■ G£C furtIlw the arlicIe3 Claudia., Bik(ia 
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Chachaka, or more correctly Tsn-Tsfika, a great sail field in 
Hundes ; from which most of that imported into northern Kumaon 
and Gharliwfil is brought. The lake which gives its name to the 
tract is situate in north latitude 32°-42 / -G' y and east longitude 
81°-55'-0"’, at an elevation of over 15,000 feet above the level of the 
sea in the Zung of R.udukh and province of Ndri in western Tibet. 
The lake is almost connected with a larger one, the Nagong-obo, 
and was visited by an explorer in 1868, who stales that an area of 
about twenty miles by ten is all about on a level with the lakes. 
This space is filled with salt, the water having evidently at one time 
covered the wholo. Borax fields were seen at ftuksuin and Cha¬ 
chaka, and numbers of penplo were working on them. No gold of 
saltmines wore seen or heard of botweeti Tliok-Jalang (q. u.) and 
Mduasarownr, but numerous borax fields were seen, at one of which 
one hundred men were at work near a camp of some thirty tents. 
The borax generally was said to find its way to Kumaon. The 
Lhfis.i authorities levy a tax of about half a rupee for ten sheep or 
goat loads, about three maunds or 240th. The value of the trade 
in borax and salt by the passes from Nilang to Bydns for four 
years is ns follows • 
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Taking the weight carried iu 1882-83 and an average of six trips 
during the soason, and ten sheep or goats for every three maunds, 
the number employed would be about 32,000 for the passes alone, 
setting aside those used for carrying other articles, such aa wool, 
drugs, &a., and the animals employed in carrying the borax and 
salt from the fields beyond the frontier to the nearest mart. 

Gk&krata ol* Chaknv&ota, a cantonment for British troop3 
in Khatt Birtnau of Jaunsdr-Bdwar in the Dohra Dun district, 
is situate in north latitude 30°-32 , -20" and east longitude 
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77°*51 / -3fl* l at nit elm a linn <>f 6 , 88 «i ft’et above the Wei of the sea, 
2fi mil ,.3 from Kalsi ami 40 miles from Mussoorec by the lull road. 
Tlio cantouinents have an area of 4,285 acres, or fr7 squat e miles. 
Tim population in September, 18S0, rninibe. cct 1,828 souls, of whom 
Oft wvm Europeans, 1,081 «ero Hindus, 649 were Musalinniis, 8 
were Eurasians, 27 weie Nafcivo Christians, and there wore 
tlnee other* These are all cither traders or camp followers. 
Pieviona to 1866, the site of the present cantonments consisted of 
a ran > T e of <*i asS-clad hills nith forests more or less dense run- 
ning up on nil .sides from the valleys below. The ground was 
used solely for grazing purposes, and a few low slieda hero and there 
weie the only signs of civilization. The road from Mnssooroo to 
jSinila passed ovui these hills, and the fair expanse of comparatively 
sineutli topped lulls early attracted the notice of military men and 
became the subject of correspondence when the question of hill 
sanitaria for British troops arose. The supposed unlimited supply 
of good water at a high level on the Deoban range of hills marked 
Hie place as in every way suitable for a military station . 1 Opera¬ 
tions commenced in 1866, but no troops came until I860, when some 
Sappers were stationed here. These were succeeded by H.M.’s 
55th Regiment under Colonel Hume, and it is to the interest taken 
by him and his men in the station that its rapid strides towards 
completion may be in a great mensuro attributed, For tlio first 
year Uio troops were occupied hi read-making, clearing silos and 
budding, they occupying temporary hats, but now substantial 
barracks have been built and a magnificent cart-road, sovonty-sovon 
miles long, connects the station with Salmranpur by Timli and 
Ki'dsi. The original buildings and the road cost fifty-four lakhs 
of rupees, and most people consider that some less substantial 
buildings and a less expensive roadway would equally have sub¬ 
served the objects contemplated. There is a Cantonment Magistrate’s 
court, post-offico, money-order office, savings bank and telegraph 
office. There is no church, divine service being hold in tlio gym¬ 
nasium. The water-supply from the Deobau hill, though not quite 
so unlimited as was at first supposed, is good and ample. If moro 
be wanted, springs further off can be tapped. A schemo for bring¬ 
ing tlio water into [cantonments is now in progress of execution, 
1 From a uotc by Mr. IT. G. Ross, (J,g, 
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Only one regiment is at present stationed bore, but sites bavo been 
cleared for the accommodation of another, and also for a convales¬ 
cent depot. The Simla and Mnssooree road passes through the 
cantonments, where there ia a good travellers’ bungalow 10G miles 
from the former and 40 miles from the latter. Thera is another 
bungalow on the road to Musaooree at Dak Invar, 14 miles from 
Mussooree, and another is under construction between Lakhwtfc 
and Ckakr&ta. The scenery around Chakrata is wild and grand, 
and on tho Simla road some of the finest views in the hills are 
to bo obtained, but there is no shooting near the station and 
nothing to attract the sportsman. The cantonment funds in 1882-83 
showed an income of Rs. 8,483, of which Rs, 1,672 were raised by 
a watch aud ward tax; Rs, 2,524 by the sale of grass and wood; 
Rs. 957 by voluntary subscriptions ; Rs. 1,8GG by grants from tho 
Imperial government, and the remainder by conservancy fees, 
pounds, tines, aud louts. The expenditure for tho same year amount¬ 
ed to Rs. 8,559, of which Rs. 1,535 were for police ; Rs. 4,425 
for conservancy aud establishment; Rs. 699 for public works; 
and Rs. 1,900 for miscellaneous charges. 

Chalansyua,— a pntli in parganah Dewalgarh of British Garh- 
w6l, is bounded on tiie north by the Ganges, which separates it from 
Tihri; on the south by path Bidolsyiin ; on the east by patti Bach- 
fcansyfin; and on the west by Patti Katholsyuu, This patti was 
formed from Dewalgarh in 1864. The patwdri of Bachhansyiin 
residing in Nawasn collects the land-revenue of this patti. There 
is a school at Dungari. The patti contains the villages along tho 
Dowal and Dungari streams, two small affluents of the Ganges. 
Near the source of the Dungari, the Gaudkhola peak attains an 
elevation of 7,553 feet above tho level of the sea. 

Ohalai or ChAlisi, a patti of parganah Kffli Kumaou in Kumaoii, 
bounded on the north by patti Rnngor; on the west by Salain 
Talla and Malli Rso ; on the south by Pharka and Asi, and on tho 
east by Gangol. The principal villages are Balrukh, Ijuta, Gdgar, 
aud ICnuikot. Tho assessable area comprises 3,393 Ms is, of which 
1,014 are cnlfcurable and 3,378 are cultivated <U irrigated). The 
land tax yielded Rs. 910 in 1815 : Rs. 1,348 in 1820; Rs. 3,579 
in 1843, and now stands at Rs. 2,578, which falls on the total 

21 
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»-*<‘S»nMr area at fie. 0-12-2 per acre, anil on tho onlliraiion nt 
Jto, 1-1-4 par ncie, Tlmro were 631 Mats hold iieo of revenue im 
(ninth. Tlio population at settlement comprised 2,501 males anil 
1,1178 females. This anil Asi were formerly united, they lie to 
the extreme west and north-west of the pmgimuh and extend to¬ 
wards Deo Dhuva and the valley of the Pan dr. The villages are 
numerous and the inhabitants arc prospcious, but towards tbo west 
tlie soil is somewhat poor. Oluilsi received two villages from Snlum 
at the recent snUlemcnt. The psitwnri usually resides at J j I a : 
then* are schools at EUthaklud and Dnngnrnkot. 

Chamoli, a small market-place, on the left bank of the, Aluk- 
JMnda< on flic Srinagar and t^itiimid in ])alti Tall.i Basoli of 
fiai’liwfil, is situate seven miles north of NandpniyAg. There is a 
pilgrim dispensary, a few shops for tho sale of grain, und several 
dharnWdas or rest-houses here, and in tlio winter a school for tho 
children of Bhotiyas who come here to graze thoir flocks and herds 
on the flats along the river. Tho pilgrim road from TCccldrnsUh liv 
llUimmlh, and (lopcswav joins the Niti road hero and passes Um 
Al.iknand.i by an iron truss bridge of 110 feet span. Ohnowtli was 
Ihe scene of the disaster owing to the bursting of the Q-udynr Tal 
{<]■ v.) noticed ekewliere. 


Charapawat or Champhdivat, a village in Patti Chart'd p tt lJ :1 
of pnvganah Kali Knmaon in Kumaon, lies in latitude 29°40'-J \" 
and longitude 8(f-7 / -84" at a a elevation of 5,546 feet (Tahsdi) 
above the level of the sea, 51 miles south-east of Almoin. Thu 
population in 1881 was 358. it is, however, important as tho 
head-quarter? of tho Sub-Collector of the land revenue rtnlMI- 
cUr) of pargiinali Kali Kunmoii, and tho site of a police-station, 
both of which are situated within the enclosure of the old furl! 
The rocks of Ohnmpfiwat are partly gneiss, which having been mo 
disintegrated in many places, have given way and, aooor>li D <r Ll) 
McClellaml, onuMd the destruction of tl.o greater , mrt of tll( ” oll| 
liniklmgs, It was the residence uf lUe lamllmklars stylo,) pfo.,, r 
Ku union before they tninsfunecl tbeir seat to Ahnora in ll, 6 mi,],]!,, 
ot tl.o srneentl, century. IV, ol,| pal** is no,, ir. l, ut rtl0 
ort partly remain,. Amidst tho ruins of the pal.ee, of whir l, i!le 
UinmuliUrway cl a balcony alone remain, is , fountain about fo„ 
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filet square outside tlio quadrangle, and near to it are three or four 
temples nil a level amt about one hundred feet square liown into 
the solid jock. They am each polygonal at tlio base twenty feet 
in diameter and surmounted by an arched dome; all being con¬ 
structed of stone with good taste and elaborate woilc man ship. They 
must bo of considerable antiquity as some apparently coeval ruins 
situate above the temples arc in many places overgiown with forest* 
of aged oaks. The elevation above the sea is coaside,cable, but 
sfill from its position in a valley tlio site is said to lie unhealthy. 
Owing to this cause, tlio cantonments were removed from Gmil- 
Chaur in 1816 to LnhughtU, six miles further north. Close to the 
iorfc is a fine clump of deodar trees enclosing the temple of Ghatku 
Dootn, in whoso honor a fair is hold annually. Tlio mound on which 
the temple is built is said to be tlie Kimnaehal of tbo Skunda 
Purana, because on this spot Vishnu assumed iho Kurina or tortoise 
in carnation, The name Kumaon is said to be a corruption of 

Kunnuclial ami fcho tract of which Chain pfiwut is tlio centre is 
now known as Kali Kiunaon 1 ; ,l the Kunmon near the river 
' Kith” to distinguish it from other Kumaous. It'was not till tbo 
accession of tlio Gbauds to power that tlio mime of their principal 
residence was given to the whole district. 

Chandi, a portion of tlio Ilijnor district formerly belonging to 
Garhwalj generally known as Chandi PaMf. It is bounded 
on the west by the Ganges, on the south-east by tlie Paili Ran up 
to its junction with tlie ICluira Sot; from thence the boundary 
runs up the Khava Sot about 2k miles, turns up into a small tri¬ 
butary in a north-westerly direction, crosses a low ridge, and. 
goes into the Ghasmun Sot, continuing along this Sot to its 
junction with the Ganges. The whole tract is densely covered 
with foruafc, the uothern slopes with sal, aucl tho base and depres¬ 
sions with bambos, but any valuable timber that it once possessed 
has been used up for charcoal for the Roorkeo workshops. Chandi 
frequently appears in the old records. TVo find tho uhiqmtouH 
Ma jor Hoarscy laying claim to it at the conquest as a portion of 

’Them were two d nisi on s, (dHCiinuion including Shnr, Gnnffoli and Olmu- 
eartebn • nnd (li) Kali ICunuinn, including Dlivdniraii, Ciinnbliainai, and the other 
pattis of Kali Kiunaon The people are edllect Kumar, hut ordinarily in common 
conversation they call the uigclycs by tho name of their turn patti, all the lost 
being known as iCIuaiyag, 
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the bargain that lie made with the exiled 06ja of GmTiwdl fo 
lore him to Lis possessions. His pretensions were purchased by 
the British Government for a good sura, and it may be as well horn 
to record some of the facta concerning its history. 

In 1817, a portion of the Ohandi tali'ka, extending from Anjans 
, . 2 ghat to Ilikhikes, and including seven in- 

habited and nine deserted villages, wag an- 
nesed to the Dmi, Those were assessed at a varying clem and, 
amounting to Bn. 1,113 in 1821 and Rs. 335 in 1829, and for fW 
years subsequently at Sis. 259 a year. Tlio portion remain** 
ing in Garhwal was settled for five years by Mr. Ti’&ill, 1819-20, 
at Rs, 3,147, being an increase of Rs. 87 over tlio previous- 
revenue, fins Rs. 2,501 for the (kh-i-ek or tithe oji forest pro¬ 
duce. Fourteen villages were transferred to the Dun ra 1828 
and settled at Rs. 6,8*34 by Mr. Shore. Traill writes in 1833 ? 

The taluk a was partly in Saharan pur and partly in Mo- 
radabad before its annexation to Garb tf 61 and the Dun, and tiny 
peneds of the lenses differed from each other and the parts of tW 
province to which each was rennexed.” It i& consequently difficult 
ami indeed of not much moment to trace out the actual revenue-. 
The settlement of tbo Sah6rnnpur portion- expired in 1831, and a 
new settlement tip to 1838 was made. The settlement; of th & 
lloradabad portion expired in tbo following year, and the new 
assessment was also made up to 1836. Tlio country is described 
as being almost entirely jungle and with little cultivation, “To 
the natural impediments are added insecurity of lifo and property,, 
is consequence of the constant incursions of dnknite from across 
the Ganges. Such are tlia facilities for concealment afforded by 
the dense jungles and islands in the Ganges covered with dau 
forest that no establishment of police could successfully cope with 
th f!‘ 7 ' In 1S36 -87a uew settlement was made for five yearn 
Cultivation had decreased: out of 25 villages, U only wero 
inhabited ; in three others there was a little cultivation, and H 
were altogether waste. This state of things was due to two causes 
the genoxal unhealthineas of tbo climate and troubles from dahmi* 
Owing to the latter causo one village wag wholly and two worn 
partially abandoned during the previous settlement, and wore now 
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handed over to tlie farmer of forest produce. The former settlement 
amounted to Rs. 3,(173, and the now one to Its. 3,718, including 
Its. 25 foes paid by gcild-washera. At the expiration of this sottlc- 
mont in 1841 it was continued for another year, and then the low¬ 
land portion of ialukas Chandi and Mainiakot were annexed to the 
new district of Bijnor in October, 1842. These comprised then 
seven inhabited and four waste 'ullages assessed at Us, 719} graz¬ 
ing dues, Its. 300 ; forest dues, Rs, 4,818, and gold washing Its. 32 ; 
total Rs. 5,8G9. The boundaries were Kmmo <mthc north close to 
the Ganges and the exit of the Rawimn stream on the east. 

Chandpur.—A parganah of Gaihwal, contains eight paths or 
sub-divisions, each of which is separately noticed, vit, Chandpur, 
SGi, Chandpur Taih, Choprakot, Clmuthan, Dhaijyuli, Lohba, Rani- 
gadh, and Sirgiir. The assessment of the land-tax nt the various 
settlements was as follows.*— 


181.5 

181G. 

1817. 

1820 

1323, 

3828. 

1838. 

1810. 

Cm rout, 

Ks 

Kb. 

R*. 

Kb. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rb. 

Rs. 

Us, 

G,Oa2 

5,0 1G 

0,4.12 

7,860 

6,932 

9,345 

9,425 

9,190 



At the last setl lenient there were 293 estates comprising 414 villages, 
containing an assessable area of 14,427 acres, of which 12,627 were 
cultivated. The land revenue of 1801 amounted to Rs. 8,820, of 
which only Rs. 40 were assessed oil yiinl/i lands j of the current 
assessment Rs, 189 are alioaated. The water mill-rent amounted 
to Rs. 4S8, The land-rovemio falls on tho total assessable area at 
Rg. 0-11-5 per aorq, and on the cultivation at Hs. 0-13-1 nor 
acre. The population in 1841 amounted to 11,032 souls (5,734 
females),* in 1853 to 25,017 (12,409 females)} in 1858 to 22,950 
(11,181 females) ; in 1872 to 31,381 (15,738 females) ; and in 1881 
to 35,489 l IS,15 3 females). Chandpur is the central p organ ah of 
Gr.arhwal and is characterised by lofty and steep mountain ranges 
covered with forest, which separate the Pindar from the Bamgnnga, 
and tho different streams which form the latter river from each 
other. Sfli and Taili Chandpur possess some lino villages on the 
lofty slopes around tho fort which wag the seat of the first rulers 
of GUvhwftl as a whole before Dewalgavh and Srinagar were 
founded. 1 Many of the villages consequently belong to tho Pnro- 
liits of the Rajas, Brahmans of the Kanduri clan. “ Lohba, from 
1 Gnz. XI. 524, 526, 603, 
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its position on the frontier between Garliwji! and Kuaiaon, 1 ’ writes 
Haiterij ‘‘nas the scone of conflicts between the forces and inhabit¬ 
ants of the two lival districts ; and owing to this and similar posts 
along tho whole line of fumtiei, the Goikbiilis wore kept out of 
Garhwal for twelve years alter they had obtained possession of 
Kumnon, 1 Tim people of Lobba are consequently a fine ■manly 
race, and at present make very good soldiers, Patti Qliopnikofc 
extends from east-to west over a large space of wild country, and 
in some parts the villages aie hut scantily inloiapunod along the 
high wooded ranges. The people are for tbo most part poor, except 
■it tbo south-east extremity, winch borders on Pali in Ktitmum, 
and Approaches in fertility and population to the prosperous still,o 
of ita neighbourhood, The good effects of tbo settlement in 18TO 
soon became apparent, especially m Ohoprakot, and some villages 
ill the neighbourhood of Kainiir, where was formally a tahsitdiiri 
establishment, and its abolition had removed ono inaikot foi tho sale 
of produce. T'lie people of Choprakot also have not the benefit, en¬ 
joyed by those of Lolibnand Cliandpur, of tbo pilgrim road running 
through tlieii district. Good paths, however, now exist over tbo 
high raugps on every side, and communication with Srinagar, 
Kumaon, and the northern pnrganaks from which the landholders 
have lo procure their salt and wool, has become comparatively 
easy. A good road along the line of the Nytir river and over tbo 
southern mountains now connects this trnct with tho principal routes 
leading to the markets of E6mnagar and KoUlwara and other 
marts foi bill produce at the foot of the hills. Laigo quantities of 
hemp of tho very best quality, in addition to grain, arc grown. 

Ohandpur Sili,-—a patti of parganah Ohandpur, in British 
Gailrw&l, is bounded on tho north by tho Pindar rivor, which 
separates, It from Kapui; on the west by patti Tail! Chandpnv ; on 
tho south by pattis Ohoprakot and Lohba, and on tho cast by patti 
Sirgur. It was formed from Chant!pnr in 1861. The patwari of 
this patti resides at Kewar and collects tho revenue of pattis 
Xarakot and Siigur, also which in 1864 aggregated Bs. 2,713 
for suclaYiai'f aud I and-revenue, and Rs. 53 for Qihdh paid by G ; 075 
souls, Ohandpur Silt occupies the valley of tbo Eharur&gdr, i\ 

1 See Gaz. XL 566, fi2o, 572. 
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hiljnhiry of tlie Pindar, ami tract between it and Llio Pindar 
to tlif* north. Tlio |»rinci|ial villages are Adbadri (ij v ), Klinl 
opposite the old Port of’ Chnndpnr, Beni-Tnl with a tea factory, 
Bhagnti with a school, Sindi, Batora, and Bugoli in the Pindar 
valley. The peaks of liinlal riao to 8,300 and 7,479 above Mahi 
and Ad bad ri respectively, by which tlie road from Loliba to Kuril- 
pray fig passes on to Sunli on the Pindar. There are iron mines 
at Bn lorn, GludukiU, Chibiipani, Gaimdiya, Bamli, and llfijbung.i 
in wnihiii" order and old mines at Nanny du, Itni, Purim, Agum- 
Totnaii’j Lamlynna, and Jlahipnbar. There are old copper mines 
at Bagnli, Salmi a, Jasydni, Khurgaiinilj, Kalsann Nilgai a, and 
pntti Kama la. 

Chandpur Taili,—a patti of pargauah Ch ami pur, in Briudi 
Gallia id, is bounded on tlie north by patti Ilamgndli; on tlie west 
by pi His Kandarsyi'in ami Biudibunsyim; on tho south by pallia 
I>lniij)«Ii and Chopra hut, and nn tho oast by patti Chandpur Sili. 
The patwiiri of this patti usually resides at Simli and collects tlio 
revnmo of Kapm aUo*, both aggregating in 1S(H< Ha. 2,182 for 
snJdhart and land lovcnuc, and Bs 278 for (ninth paid by 5,085 
ft mis. In 1804,six villages weic transferred to Kandarsjun, The 
road from Loliba to Paoii passes tinough this patti by Gyiinlad, 
other villages aio Pjmlwnlmi Naini, Bandauli with a school, 
and Dhurkot, 

Chandpur Fort,—situate in patti Sili Ohamljutr aui p.vrga- 
nah CburuVpnr uf British Garhvv&\, in \ all tad u SO 0 -10' longitude 
79°-12', This fort was tlio scat of Kaimk Pal, the actual founder 
of tho present Garlr-vnl dynasty, and whose descendant, Ajai|d!, 
consolidated the raj of Gnrhwnl. It has also given its name to 
the pRiganoh. Tho fort is gi luatcd on the peak of a promontory 
formed by the bond of a stream flowing some 500 feet below it. 
The walls and somo of the ruins of tho dwelling-houses ara slill 
standing. The wails must have been vory strongly built, as they 
arc formed of largo slabs of cut stone; tho space within them 
piny be one and-a-hatf acres. It is said that an under-ground 
passage was dug from the fort down to the stream as watoi was 
ouly procurable from there, and that tlio mouth of it is viaiLlo 
near the stream, but no trace of it is to bo fuiiud in the fort. 
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There are also two flights of stops, each lor moil of one solid block 
of stone, vlih-1] arc sai«J to have been quarried in Uio Dfidti ke-toli 
range,Ja march and-a-balf distant from the fort, though the actual 
place is not now known. It is hard to conceive how I hose blocks 
wore brought to the spot over such a precipitous country; but the 
legend is that they were carried by two huge goats, both of which 
died on arrival at the fort. The road from Loliba to Karr pray fig 
pastes close by the walls. 

Chandpur-lre-Manda, a village and halting-place in paLli 
Dhnngu Talla of parganali Grauga Saldn in Ghuliwii! an ilio route 
betwcon fl.irdwAr and Srinagar lies in latitude 30°-3''40 v and 
longitude 78 p -33'-48," distant 12 miles 32 polos from Uninigmia, 
and 10 miles 5 furlongs from Byansgbat. The road hornio U> Bylina- 
ghat keeps along the left bank of.tlie Gauges river passing the Dabari 
rivulet level and ascending toKotaUbel, 400 yards, total lm. of. 
13 p. from Chandpur. Hence a short descout and level to Sotmila 
livulet and ascent, level and descent to tlio ghat rivulet, 4in, 3t. 
lip level and ascent to Kuiidi-khdl and descent to ICul-gaih 
rivulet, 2m. 4p. Hence level to Bhaivon-khfil for 2,520 yards 
and descout to Byansghat where there is a bridge of 92 foot span 
across the Nydr river, lm. 7f, 25p. Thence au asetmt of 6f. 20p. 
leads to the Dharomsalas and encamping-ground, Tlio route from 
Byfinsgbiit to Srinagar rnay be by Bidya-koti, llm. 3f. 12p., and 
Srinagar, 14m, 7f. 29p. or by Deo pray ag 8m. If. 37p.: Kftni- 
\A% &q. 3E, 2Gp., aud Svluagw 9m. 5f. I8p. The vovl is hot ivud 
low and the quicker inarches are rccommondod. 

Ohangsil or Chuugsa-kbago, a high mountain ndgo forming 
the boundary between the Native States of Bisahi* and Qarhwhl; 
also a pass on the road between those states leading up the valley 
of the most remote feeder of the Baspa, This route is one of groat 
difficulty and danger as, except during the ruins, it ia blocked up 
by snow. Gerard in 1818 vainly tried to induce a guido to conduct 
lira ovor it, though in former limes it seems to have been used 
frequently by Kuuawari free-booterB. Some notion of its difficulty 
may be gathered from the fact that Gerard, a few days afterwards, 
crossed the Cbarang Pass, haying au elevation of 17,348 feet with¬ 
out interruption while this was deemed impracticable. In the Great 
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Trigonometrical Survey, a cone with all elevation of 21,178 feet 
is laid clown,in latitude31°-l3 / -0' / and longitude 7S°-35 / -0' / ; 
and a comparison of this position with that assigned to the pass by 
approximation in Gerard’s map of Kunfivnr will indicato that the 
cone is about two mile-* south-west of Oliangsil, which must couse* 
quently have a very considerable elevation. The position h laid 
in Gerard in latitude 31°-14 / ’-0' / and longitude 

Chamimon, a halting-place on the road from Paori to Alinorn 
and lUinnagar, in patti Kimgadigfir of pargamili Clminclkofe in 
Garhwal, lies in latitude 29°-56'-50 ,y and longitudo 78°-55'-40"i 
distant 12 miles 25 poles from Toli and 12 miles 7 furlongs 29 poles 
from Kunjoli, The voad hence to Kunjoli descends across the 
Maehhldil river at Rfijsera, 1 mile 3 furlongs 3(5 poles, and thence 
passing the Si let stream, ascends to Obntdhdr, whence n level 
stretch brings it to tho Kamera stream, 1 mile 6 furlongs 11 poles. 
Prom Kamera, an ascent leads to Senyadhfir, crossing the road 
from Kotdwnra to Ramnngav, quarter of a mile on; thence by Bin a, 
Chaubftt-khfil and Blmitlnlinn to Tilkham-klnU, 5 miles 3 polos. 
The road then descends to tho Ohlmncbirau bridge, 1 mile 3 fur¬ 
longs 15 poles, and passes by the Garhkot rivulet to Kunjoli (3 
miles 2 furlongs 4 polos) on the left bank of the Pachr&r-gadh. The 
stage to Toli has been noticed under ToU. 

Ohara! Mal!a, a patti of pargamih Kali Kumaon in ICumaon, 
is bounded on the novth by RegaruhAn and Gumdes ; on the west, 
by Suibmng and Sipti ; on the east, by Gumdes and KhilpafctipbAt j 
and on the south by Cbdnil Tnlla. This patti was separated from 
Char til at tho recent settlement. The principal villages are Kliun 
and Mnjotlin. The assessable area and other statistics of the Malla 
and Talk pattis may bo shown thus 
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Tbfl land-tax falls on the whole assessable area at Bo< 0-10-11, 
per acre, in the Malia and at lie. 0-9-7, per acre, iu the Till [ft pottl; 
tbo incidence on the cultivation being lie. 1-5-5 and Re- 1-0-3 
per acre respective!/. The revenue-free holdings for temple 
and personal service amount to 19 bisis in the Mall a and to 238 
lists in the Tafia patti. ChnMl gave two villages to KhilpnUiph&fc, 
five to Sipti, six to Suibisang, and two to Tallades at the recent 
settlement, and received two from Tallades. The patw&ri usually 
resides at Cbarapuwat, where there is fi school, 

Charal Talla, a patti of pargnnah Kali Kuronou in Kama on, 
is bounded on the north by Oharnl Mafia; on the west by Gan go 1 ; 
on the s«mtli by Pnlbelon Malia; and on tlio east by Khilpatti- 
pb/it and Tallades, This patti was separated from Glia MI at the re¬ 
cent settlement. The principal villages aro OiluiIcAni-Bora, Chum- 
pa wat, and Plidngar. The paiwari usually resides at Marluk. 
The statistics arc given under the Malia patti. A few villages of 
Clidral are high in the mountains and a few in the forest, but fcho 
greater number are on a level. Umba Datta writes : “ Tho culti¬ 

vation is extensive and tho climate excellent; but in tho winter, 
men and cattle are nearlv all obliged to leave their homes and 
repair to tho Bliabir, On this account the spring crops aro 
neglected and poor. The four (vibes of TaMgi, Bora, Olmudhri, 
and Karla or Kharku and their headmen or Biirhns were in fonmn' 
days counted great men, and held their lauds rent-fieo in jdgu\ 
Up to 1816, their homestead villages renininn/L rev<iium-0:ca, hut 
these also were then placed iu tho revenue-paying area. The 
Bnrhaa of each tribe were honored with bdrluichdvi as well a3 
thokddn leases ; their brethren, though having no other means of 
livelihood, are still, fioiu family pride, averse to personal labour in 
tho fields and to load-carry tug, and many of them have become 
poor.” 

Chaubhainsi, a patti of parganah D by un i ran iu Kuinnon, is 
bounded on the north by Mabryuri Biohhli; on tho west by the 
same patti and Bhjyula, on the south by the latter patti \ and 
on the east by B^jyula and M.illi Ban, The assessable aroa 
comprises 1,780 hUU t of which 891 are culturablo and 889 are cul¬ 
tivated (six irrigated). The land-tax amounted to Us. 808 iu 
1810, to Its. 815 iu 1820, and to Bs, 803 iu 1843, It is now 
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Rs, 1,129, which falls on the total assessable area, at Be. 0-10-2 
per acre, and on the cultivation at Bo. 1-6-4 per acre. The popu¬ 
lation, at the lime of settlement, numbered 20,518aoula, of whom. 
12,400 were females. Ting patti comprises the basin of the 
Ladhiya, liver, and extends from Deo Dluiva on the north to the 
Bhdbar on the south, occupying the high ranges which separate 
Dhyaniran from Chhakh&la and Mahryuvi, Tho chief possession of 
the people consists in largo herds of cattle for which tho mountains 
afford admirable pasture«gionndi, and which they talco down in 
the winter to Chorgaliya and other places in the Blidbar. Some of 
tho villages, such as Diui and its hamlets Maithi and Alajhiiili, are 
largo and pop along. Tho p.ifcti yields most abundant crops of 
rice and wheat, as well as of the coarser grains and turmeric ; the 
bdsmati rico of the sera (irrigated) land being very famous, but, 
it is not favourably situated in regard to markets. The initiated 
lands at Kuly6l and Ohaunibi, which form so beautiful a tract on 
the banks of the Ladhiya belonging chiefly to tho three tribes of 
Bora, Mahfcu, and KulycU, ami their headmen aro accounted wealthy. 
One village was transferred to Bi-jyula, two to Ohaugadh and four 
to Talli Ran, at the recent settlement; -whilst one was. received from 
Talli Rau. The patwari usually lives in Pataliya. 

Ohaudans, a patti or sub-division of parganah Ddrma ia 
Knnmon, lies between the Kali and the Dhauli from their conflu¬ 
ence northwards. It is only about 12 miles in length, and about 
oight miles in breadth, containing probably about 100 square miles of 
mountainous country between EJiela and Nirpaniya-dbum. Tho 
inhabitants are Bhotiyas who occupy some eleven villages assessed 
at only Rs, 210 per annum, viz., JBffngl ting, dyunli, Rung, Pnngla, 
Chhalmn-Glihilftsauii, Pinala Bhatkot, Suwa, Tantagaou-rauata, 
Sosa, Dharpungo, Sirdang, and Sirklia. The total nssessnblo aica is 
Cl 6 bids, of which 442 aro cultiiated, and the population at settle¬ 
ment numbered 780 souls (B60 females}: see BuoI’Iya Mahals, 
The patwfiri usually resides nfc Sosa and there is a school at 
Sirdang. 

Chaugadh, or Chau garb, a patti of pftrgatiah Dhydnirau in 
Kumaou, is bounded on the north by Ohhabis-Dumaula, JBisjyula, 
Jlnlli Rau and Talli Jinn ; on the east by Talli Rau; on the south 
by tho Dhydui Rau Bkabaiy and on tho west by Ohhabis-Dimiaula. 
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Chnugadh was separated from Patti Talli Hau at the recent settlo- 
men f. The total assessable area comprises 2,983 Usis, of which 
] 02(5 are culturablo and 1,956 are cultivated (52 iiligated). Tho 
land-tax, at the conquest, amounted to Rs. 418, which rose in 
1820 to Rs. 650, and in 1843 to Rs, 785. It is now Rs. 1,819, 
which falls on the total assessable area at Ro. 0-9-9 per acre and 
on the cultivation at Re. 0-14-10 per aero. The population, at tho 
time of settlement, numbered 2,754 souls, of whom 1,485 were 
males. {Seven villages were received from Malli Ran and two from 
Ohaubbaiusi at tho recent settlement. The patwari resides in 
Gftcari, where there is a school. 

Chaugaon, n paid ofpnrganah Plinld&kot in Knmaon, is bound¬ 
ed on tbo north by A tlniguli Walla ; on the west by Malli Dull j on 
the south by Dhuraplmtj and on the east by Ttyunt, Dwfirsaun, and 
Kandurkhuwft The road through Khairna to iirmikhet passes through 
it, along the Kuchgadh stream. The principal villagos aro Bajua, 
Chamoli, Kbngv’nr, KRyfinsalkot, and Tdnakofc. Tho assessable area 
comprises2,791 Usis, of which 514 are culturable and 2,277 tire 
cultivated (97 irrigated). The land-tax yielded Re. 1,879 in 1815; 
Rs, 2,070 in 1820 ; Rs 2,275 in 1843 ;and is now Rs, 2,919, which 
falls on the total assessable area at Re. 1-0-9 per acre, and on Lhe 
cultivation at Rs. 1-4-6 per acre. The population at settlement 
numbered 4,926 souls, of whom 2,491 were males. Ohangfion 
gave five villages to Dhuraph^t, three to Kandar-khfiwa, throe to 
Mali! Doti, and received 10 from Dhfiraphat at the recont sottlo- 
jnent, Tim patwari usually resides in Bamsyun, whore thoio is a 
school. 

Ohaugarkha, aparganah in TCumaon, contains eight patfcis, oach 
of which is separately noticed— viz,, Damn, Khaifihi, Laklianpur 
Mai la and Talla, llithdgar, Ranger, and Salani Mall a and Tall a. 
It comprises 362 mahiils or estates containing 474 villages. The 
assessment of the land-tax at each successive settlement was as 


follows ; 








1816. 

1817. 

1818. 

1820. 

1832. 

1828. 

1833. 

1843. Current, 
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3,901 
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8,012 15,671 


The total assessable area comprises 22,306 Usis , of which 7,235 
are ciilturablo And 15,071 are cultivated (723 irrigated). The land 
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l'ovenuo falls on the total assessable area at Re, 0-11-5 per aero, and on 
tlio cultivation at Re. 1-10-0 per aero. Tlie population, at the time of 
the present settlement, numbered 14,802 males and 12,643 females : 
in 1872,17,766 males and 12,534 females, and, in 1881, 15,416 males 
and 14,385 females. One thousand three hundred and forty-five bisia 
are held free of revenue for the support of temples, and 1G3 bUis in 
mitdfi The Sarju forms the boundary to the north and east, as fa ras its 
junction with fho Punar: the latter forming the groat drainage channel 
for all the southern portions of the pargamih. To the west, the drain¬ 
age falls into the Snwril, an affluent of the Kosi, which in its turn 
joins the Rnmganga and the Ganges. Tims wo have in the centre 
of the parganah, near the Saimdeo ridge, spots > within a few yards 
of each othor, where springs arc found u hi oh go to feed the Ganges 
on the west am I the Saida on the east, whose waters do not again 
mingle until (he estieme southern point of the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces is reached in the Ballia district. The name of the pargamk 
is derived from its four principal pattis, Salam, Lakhanpur, Dfh’iin, 
and Rangor. The two former are highly cultivated and thickly 
inhabited, the talldon or valley lands, especially in SAUm, being 
famous for crops of the finest rice; whilst the upardon or uplands 
have generally a good sod which produces hemp of fine quality. 
These portions are occupied chiefly by Bisht, Banoia and Diuri 
Blijputs, and,in Laklumpur, TiwAri and Panelo Brahmans are numer¬ 
ous. The road to PitUacagavli from Aluia r a, crossing the Snw<U 
river at Supai, passes through Lakhanpur. The Daruu sub-division 
is celebrated for the great temple of Jageswar noticed elsewhere. 
The noble scenery of the range on which the temple is built is 
a till further beautified by ono of the largest groves of deodar trees 
still existing in Kunnion, The patfci is, however, poor, and the por¬ 
tion near the Sarju is still backward in cultivation : both this patti 
and Rangor resembling Gangoli in many respects. The lower 
portions of Ritbfcg&r are unhealthy nnd backward, whilst the 
uplands are well cultivated and thickly inhabited. The mineral 
deposits of Bhnr&hi nre well known, though Utile worked. They 
consist of copper mines at Gnulgaon, Kapsu and Agar, aud iron 
mines at Lobh. There are copper mines also at Clnmakholi in 
Rangor and iron mines at five places in the same patti, four m 
j)arun, two in Lakhanpur Malla, and ono in Salam 11 alia, all let for 
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Rs. C2G per annum. The remains of the fort of PadyArkofc are 
the only traces of tiro independent Kiusiya Rajas of this pnrganiih 
now existing. 

Ckaukot Malia, a patti of pavganah Pali‘Pachhfan in Kumaon, 
is bounded on ike not th by Ohmithnn find Lobba of Garhwfil; on 
Ihe west by the former patti; on the east by Loltba and Pulla 
Giwdr, and on the south by Hi cl) hi a Oliaukot and Tall a Giwar: 33 
villages were 1 ccoivsd ftotn the falla patti and 16 transforred to it, 
and 4fj ipere transferred to Giwar TuHn at the recent settlement. 
The entire palti is drained by the tributaries of the Binau river, an 
affluent of the RAiuganga, of which tiio two eastern branch os drain 
the Chau than patti in GarbwAJ. The road from Almora to Srinagar 
by Ganai runs from east to west through this patti by Golnnn, 
KhelAm bungalow, and Bhakmha, The ptitw&ri usually resides at 
Degliat, where there is a school, The principal villages are Uhin- 
toli under Nagchdla, UpiArhi, Bluusoli, Kotsari, Kamaloamu’, 
Putliarkhola, Ulnigliti, Golunn, and JsiikhA). Thoro is an old 
temple at Taldliftr under the Lalnagari peak (5,348 feofc), close to 
the mad, but of no importance. The statistics of the Mallu Bichhln 
and Talla pat)is may be shown thus :— 


Assessable area is j Assessment in rupees. I fopnloiton. 



There are small patchos of revenue-free laud in each p.itti. Tho 
incidence of the land-tax per cultivated acre in the Malht patti 
is Re. 0-L4-5, in tho Bichhla is Re. 1-04, and in tho Talla is 
-Re. l-G-8 per aero. 
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Ohaukot Bichhla, a patti of pargamh Pfili Paohhfion. in 
ICumaoii, is bounded on the north by Gavlivvill and Malla Ohaukofc; 
oil tlio south by Garhwal and Talla Ohaukot; on the west by 
Garhwfil; and on tho oasfc by Tulla Ohaukofc. This patti was form¬ 
ed from pat tin Malla and Talla Ohaukot at the rodent settlement, 
Ifc occupies tho upper valley of fche Khailigadh, a tributary of tho 
Eastern Nydr river on tho west, and the Biiuvu river, a tributary of 
the Western Ramganga on the east. The roud from Almora to 
Srinagar by Mfci passes through the centre of tho patti from 
east to west from Diuli to Snrftikliet. The principal villages are 
Bhakuna, Chakragfion, HiibiidgROn, Tiinli, Jiispnr, Tanba-Dbauod, 
Masmoli, Udepur, and Chanoli. The ridge forming the waferpart- 
ing between tho eastern and western divisions contains the peaks 
of Bnnj-ki-dem and Juniyagarh (6,780 feet). The statistics will 
be found under Ohaukot Malla, The patwitri usually resides at 
Jaspur, and there is a school at Syalde. 

Ohaukot Talla, a patti of Pali Pachhaon in Kumaon, is bound¬ 
ed on the north by Ohaukot Malla; on the west by Ohaukot 
Bichhla and Malla Suit; on the east by Talk Giwnr and Walla 
Nayan ; and on the south by Malla Suit and Palla Mayan. It con¬ 
tains on the west tho Potgadh-ke-rauli and its tiibutary stieam, 
and on tho north-east the lower courso of the Binuii stream, both 
feeders of the Rfunganga, which they join oil the right bank, the 
ono near Dungari and the other at Budha-keddr, Tho principal 
villages are Airfuhi Bislifc and Btijbdr, KliadalgAon, Nail, Paithola, 
and Ohacliroti. The entiro patti is highly cultivated and thickly 
studded with villages. Tho statistics of permanent; value will be 
found under Ciiaukot Malla. The highor portions of Ohaukot are 
less fertile than tho more central puttis, hut are compensated by 
better climate and pasturage; and now tiiat the border warfare with 
Garhwfil has ceased, cultivation has considerably extended; but 
there is still great room for expansion. Thirty-three villages wore 
transferred from this to the Malla patti and 16 villages were re¬ 
ceived from it at the recent settlement. Tile patwfiri usually resides 
in Guinti, where there is a school. 

Chaundkot, a pnrganah of the GarW&l district, contains seven 
patiis or sub-divisions, each of whieli is separately noticed, tug., 
Goihisyiiu, Jaintolsyuu, Kimgadigar, Maundfirsyiui, Maw&lsyun, 
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Pingala Pfiklia, and Bmgwfirsyiin. The assessment of the land- 
revenue nt tlio various settlements was as follows :— 


1B15 

1816, 

1817. 

1620. 

1823, 

1328. 

18.13. 

1640. 

Current. 

Ba. 

Rs. 

1?3, 

Rs. 

Ba, 

Rs. 

Its. 

Rs. 

Its. 

2,232 

2,603 

2,909 

3,270 

3,881 

3,951 

4,052 

4.005 

7,445 


At the recent settlement, there were 184 estates comprising 287 
villages and containing a total area of assessable land, amounting 
to 11,461 acres, of which 10,580 acres were cultivated. Tho land re¬ 
venue of 1861 amounted to Rs. 4,558, and the new assessment to 
Es. 7,445, of which Rs. 309 were on account of alienated lands. 
The water-mill tax amounted to only Rs. 10. The land reve¬ 
nue falls on the total assessable area at Re. 0-10-4 per acre and on 
the cultivation at Ro. 0-11-3 per aero. Tho population in 1841 
amounted to 7,130 (3,281 fain alas); in 1853, to 13,648 (6,782 
females) ; in 1858, to 13,543 (6,617 females)} in 1872, to 22,060 
(11,207 females, and in 1881, to 28,403 (12,126 females), Chaund- 
kot is bounded on the north by Barahsyna and Oliandpur and oil 
the south by theSal6n parganahs. In many respects it resembles 
Kumaon, and is drained ou the east by tributaries of tlie IHra- 
ganga and on the west by the Nyar. It is further noticeable for 
the almost entire absence of all forests, except towards the fort 
which gives its name to the pargonak. The grain crops are romark- 
ably abundant, bat, except in the cold weather, wbon the people can 
proceed to the plains, there is no good market for the surplus pro¬ 
duce near. The people liavo the reputation of being eminently 
litigious, and bear the oharactor amongst the more simple Gtarh- 
wftlis of being almost as deceitful and cunning as tho lowlanders. 
Clay slate, mica slate and limestone, with occasional granito are 
the prevailing rocks, 

Churani or Churanidhdr, a village and encamping-ground 
on the Eastern By&r river, in patti lriyakot of parganah Mnllu 
Sal tin in (xarhwfil, lies on tlie routo from Pfiori to Dhtiron, 
in latitude 29°-3 / -42' / and longitude 78°-56 / -30' / , distant 12 
miles 5 furlongs and 27 poles from Ohamnfum, and 12 miles 
2 furlongs 26 poles from the Mandhitl rivor encamping-ground 
near Kartiya. The road from Ghnmnaon crosses the Machhlhd 
river at Rajsera, 1 mile 3 furlongs 36 poles, and thence passes 
by the Silefc mulct up to TJbotdhar, and level to tho ICaniera rivulet, 
1 mile 6 furlongs 11 poles, whonce an ascent to SeriyadhAr 
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of about GOO yards to the road leading to It a inn a gar; from this, 
tlio road descends to tho Kandoli rivulet, and, ascending to Deorari 
Dovi, descends to the Kofcai bridge, 1 mile 6 fmlongs 2 poles, By 
Kandota and Gjmndiyal, the ascent to tlm Kunjaklial is reached, 
and tlicuce, a desoenfc to Gad&ri, 3 miles 2 furlongs 3G poles. From 
tho Gadari rivulet to the Kola and Paniya-kliot rivulets, the road 
is tolerably level, 1 mile 4 furlongs 8G polos. Thence Siddhi-kiuil 
is roached, and an ascent of 800 yards, befovo the descent to tho 
ford across the eastern Nyar, on each side of which there is an on- 
camping-groun j. The river is here 140 feet wide with a bed of 
etonos and gravel. Chnramdk&r village lies on tho left bank, about 
1,02 0 yarda fi om the rivor. 

Chauthan, fi patti of parganah Chandpuriu British Garhwnh is 
bounded on tho north and north-east by Loliba; on tlic west, by 
Choprakot, Dliaundyalsytin and Moldluu*; and on tlio south and 
south-east, by Kumaon. This patti occupies tlio upper waters of 
tho Biuau, a tributary of the eastern Nyar. It was sopai sited from 
Choprakot in 18G4, and in 1870 lost one village by transfer to 
Clioprakot. Tho patwnri of Chauthan usually resides in Kapliolgaon 
and collects the land-revenue of Meldhdr and DhaundyAlsyun also ; 
all tlii'GO woio assessod in 18G4 at Rs. 2,50G for land-revenue and 
mdibart and Rb. 95 for gtinth, with a population ot' 5,405 souls, 
In 1884, thore wore 4,714 souls. The road from Almora by Ganai 
to Paori passes through the patti by the Biingidb&r bungalow. 

'Chauthan, a patti of p.trgiuuli DhmiyAkat in Katuaon, ;•? 
bounded on tho west by Knkalasaim Walla; on tho north by tho 
same patti and Silnur Mulla and Malli Doll; on the cast by XCosydn 
Malla; and on tlio south by Kosydn Talla and Ucluikot. * 0 Thc i and 
from Dwdm to Riimnagar runs through tho patti by Binkot and 
Mana. The principal villages are Binkot, Ohyuni, Ghugieti, Sirani 
and Snnsydii, Tho assessable area compiises 1,874 Us is, of which 
337 are culturable and 1,537 are cultivated (139 irrigated). The 
assessment of land-revenue amounted to Rs, 442 in 1815; in 1820 
to Rs. 1,431 ; in 1843 to Rs. 1,580 j mid is now Rs. 2,223, which 
falls at tho rate of Re. 1-3-0 per acre on the total assessable area, 
and at Ro. 1-7-2 per acre on tho cultivation. The population at 
tho time of settlement numbered 3,780 souls, of whom 1,922 were 
males, Tho villages are large and flourishing, though few in 
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number, and benefit by the pilgrim route and the Nairn Tdl, RAni- 
khot and AI more traffio. The patwari usually resides in Joshikhola 
in Ko>yau Malla. 

Ghawalthura, an eneam ping-ground in patti Bhnbai* (PiUli 
Dun) of piirgannh Tnlla fiaHSn in Grirlmi'il, lies on the routo 
between Kftlu-SbaMd and PiWi by theJw&lpa bridge over the 
Hyar river, and is situate in latitude 29°-39' and longitndo 
78 0 -4fi' *5u": distant 9 miles 5 furlongs and 8 poles from Bogsiirh 
bungalow in the PAtli Dun valley; and 12 miles 4. furlongs 10 poles 
from the next stage north, Dugs no. The road from Chawjilthtfrn 
to Dug ascends tho Pilh'mi river, the eastern branch of tho Pa I din, 
to its confluence with tho Haldgadi sti earn ; by tlio left bank as far 
ns A insot, where it crosses to tho right bank, 3 miles 2 furlongs. 
Thence still up the valley crossing the Khausor stream, a tributary 
falling into tho Pillani on tlia right bank, three miles on ; it fol¬ 
lows north-west the Khansov stream by Kdiiya under tlio Ilathi- 
ke-ddnda range, Dhauliyul, and the Bausgar rivulet (3 miles 2 
furlongs 28 poles), evossing tile stream several times. Here tho hill 
road commences and a good road leads to Dngsundlmrby an ascent 
of 2 miles 7 furlongs 22 poles. 

Ohbabis-Dumaula, a patti of parganah Dhynnirnu in Kmnaon, 
is bounded on tlio noilh by parganah Ohhakbata and patti 
Bisjyula; on tho west, by parganah Ohhdklidta ; on tho soulh, by 
tho Dliyunirau Blu\bav ; and on the east, by patti Ghuugadli. 
Chhabls-Dumuula was separated from Malli Run at the recent 
settlement. The assessable area comprises 1,188 bisis, of which 347 
are cultuiabla and 840 are cultivated (71 irrigated). The land-tax 
at tlio conquest amounted to Rs. 295, which rose to Ha. 320 in 1820 
and Rs. 468 in 1S43, It is now Rs. 1,067, winch falls at Re. 0-14-4 
per aero on tho total assessable area and at Rs. 1-4-4 pci- acre on 
the cultivation. The population numbered at the last sotfcleinoafc 
2,108 souls, of whom 1,108 were males. The pntwAri usually 
rosides at Gagsri, There is a school at Babyar. 

Chkakhata, a parganah of Hum aim, is bounded on the north 
by Dkaniya Rot, Hahryuri Palli, and Bhjyula ; on tho west by 
Kota Malla; on the east by Chbalus-Dumaula and ou the south by 
the Ohhakhfitii Blinbar. Tlie total assessable area comprises 4,255 
bins, of which 1,551 are culturablo and 2,703 are cultivated (487 
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irrigated). The assessment, in 1815, amounted to Rs. 1,519; iu 
1820, to R3.1,598; in 1843, to Its, 2,204; and the current revenue is 
Rs. 4,082, which falls at Re. 0-15-4 par acre on the assessable area 
and Rs. 1-8-2 per acre on tho assessable cultivation. Three hundred 
and forty-four bins are held in fee-simple or free of revenue: one vil¬ 
lage was transferred to Bisjyiila and four to Dhaniya Kofc at the 
recent settlement The population, at the time of settlement, num¬ 
bered 7,107 sou!a, of whom 3,750 were males ; in 1872, 7,122 malos 
and 5,80.3 femalesand in 1881,32,798 males and 23,95 i females, the 
Inst figures includo the lowland population of the Bhabar portion. 
Tho pargannh comprises 51 malidls or estates containing 61 vil¬ 
lages. Thepatwari resides at Silauti, where there is a school The 
hill portions of Chinkhata and Kota overhang the Bhiibar and, with 
the exception of tliG north-western extremity of ICota, cover the 
southern or plainsward slope of the Gagar range from the Gaula 
on the east to the Kosi 011 the west. The upper villages of both, 
accoi dingly, partake of the oulinary mountain character, the lower* 
of tho climate and productiveness of the Bhiibar. Chhaklinfca ia 
said to bo derived from khut (61, khashti tfi0> and khal (I dto), or the 
sixty-six lakes. It occupies tho wholo basin of the Gaula. The 
Nniui TYil lake forms the source of the Baliya branch of the Gaula 
rivar and Malwa Tal, the source of another branch. Tho Nauku- 
chiyn and Bhhn lakes each send forth a stream to tli6 Gaula and 
tho collection of lakes and pools known as tho Sfit TiU send their 
surplus waters to the Baliya. It is said that Haln and D.unayanti, 
tho hero and heroine of the colebratod story in the Mahabliarat a 
bearing their nanio, eanio during thoir exile to tho pools called 
after them near Bh'un Till, and that when Dainayanti took up the 
fish from tho lake prepared for cooking, the touch of her divine 
fingers restored thorn to life, and they were accordingly committed 
again to the lake, The fish of Bliim Tal are noted for their broad 
flat heads and truncated tails, which appear as if the ends had been 
cut off. Hence the local proverb used when a good arrangement 
lias been made and comos to nought:— 

1 Jab dpaltia unchhya , hat it/a mdchha tdljani. 1 

( When misfortune comos, cat up fish go back to tho lake.’ 

The central plateau, near Bhtm Tal, contains ona of tho finest 
sheets of cultivation iu the hills. As observed by Mr. Batten;— 
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“On the whole, tlio iuliabitauls of ClihakLota are a prosperous 
race, and amongst them the elans Mahura and Siuin-Bisht, who 
first ventured to push their cultivation beyond tho Barakhori pass 
into the Bhabur (carrying with them to their clearing tho namo of 
their liill parganah), are, under the present secure Government, 
roaping tlio fruits of their enterprise and are gradually increasing 
in wealth, retarded somewhat in the case of the Hahuras by their 
family quarrels and divisions. Tlio people present a contrast to 
their neighbours in Phaldiikot, in being singularly averse to tho 
labour of carrying loads, however profitable, They themselves 
account for this feeling by saying that their agiicultural toils 
involving, besides their hill tillage, the sowing and reaping of a 
crop (mid sometimes two) in the hot Blmbar, quite incapacitate 
them for physical exertions of tlio kind. Tho Kota pooplo in a 
less degree affect tho same distaste.” Under these circumstances 
the voluntary coolies necessary for Naiui Tal arc raroly, if ever, 
natives of the immediate neighbourhood. 

Chhirha, a halting-place and traveller’s bungalow on the road 
from LohnglnU to Pithoragarli, distant 10 milos from tlio former 
and 17 miles from tho latter, ill patti Regarub&a of Kali Kumaun. 
There is a baniya’s shop, but no servants at the bungalow. 

Chobta, or Chnupatta, a halting-place on the route between Man¬ 
ual and Ukhimath from Naadprayog, ia situate in patti Parknndi 
of parganah Nfigpnr in British Garhwal, in latitude 30°-2&' mid 
longitudo YfF-lU-SO 7 . It consists merely of a collection of huts 
in a ghule of the forest, and is distant 10 miles 2 furlongs 23 polos 
from Ukhimath and 11 milos 1 furlong 2D poles from Gopcswar, 
The road from dopes war h undulating as far as Mnndal, thonco 
thero is a long and tolorably steep asconfc for about 7 miles to 
Chobta. Prom the Fan garb its n dhnvmsalas (about half way) to¬ 
wards the north-east there is a fine view of a snowy ponk and its 
subordinate ranges, Further on, tho road passes by Bhimudiyar, 
beneath the cliff’s forming the southern side of tho Ohandrnsila 
peak (12,071 feet), on which is the temple of Tungaunlh. From 
Chobta, there is a perfect view of the lino of hills lying abovo the 
rente to Kcdtirndth and of the Kedarmith and Chankhamha poaks 
themselves, as well as of the summits of tho BndrinfUh peaks. Tho 
peaks of Koduruatk cccin to bo prccipicos almost perpendicular, 
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no snow finding a res ting-place on their grey sides. The Chau- 
khamba peak appears like the crater of an extinct volcano with 
walls still standing and hollow inside ; that facing the south is the 
smallest and lowest. Diuri Tal is distant from here about seven 
miles, and the summit of Chandrasila botween three and four miles. 

Choprakot, a patti of parganah Chandpur in British Garhwnl, 
is bounded oil the north by Biddsyfin, Kandaisyiiu, and Dhrtijyuli; 
on tlio west, by Gkurdursyun 5 on the south, by Bangarsyun and 
Dhaundyfilsyun, and ou tlio east, by patti Loliba. Six villages of 
this patti were transferred to patti Kandarsyiiu in 1861. The pat- 
wdri of this patti usually resides iu Kanyur and collects the land 
revemie of Dlitiijyiili and Bangarsyun also, aggregating in 1S64, 
for land roveiiuo and saddbarl , Rs. 2,569 and for g&nth Rs. 20, with 
a population of 5,955 souls : in 1881 Hi ore woiq 7,375 souls. The 
patti contains the upper valley of the Kdhgadh, a tributary of the 
eastern Nyhr and the sources of the latter stream. 

Daba, a mart in Hmides, in the Punkag of Kyungbucliya and 
provinco of Nari, is situate in north latitude 31°-13'-50 v and east 
longitude 79 “-SS'-SO", at an elevation of 14,000 feet above the level 
of tlio sea. It comprises a small collection of mud and stone huts, 
which in the summer are increased by the tents of the Buuiya and < 
Bliotiya traders from Niti and Milam. The stages from the Balcliha- 
dliura pass beyond Milam aro Jinking, Kanchego, Dakhar, {3ho- 
kong, Maumn, Skilcyalc, Dongpu, and Baba. The Zuiigpuu of JDdba 
lms charge of the Hiti and Julutr passes. 

Dabka, or Dubka, a stream rising ou the southern declivity of 
the Gagar range, south of pafctis Uchakofc and Dhaniyakot and 
forming, during the upper part of its course, the boundary between 
Mnlla and Talln Kota in Kutnnon, has its sources in north latitude 
29°-30 / and east longitude 79°~22 / . The Gagar range here rises to 
8,408 feet in Badhin-dhtira, 8,244 feet iu an intermediate peak, and 
8,612 feet in Sonchuliya, the most eastern of the three. The Dabka 
holds a south-westerly course for about twenty miles to the village 
of Baruwa-dAng, whero it finally passes from the mountains by tlio 
Bavuwa peak (1,209 feet). In this part of its course, it crosses tho 
Kota Dun by Ukali, Rdradatta, Dohaniya, and Debi-Rampur, 
whence it crosses the low bills, representing tho Biwfiliks here, 
receiving on the right bank the Khiobarlu torrent. The Dabka is 
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here everywhere fordable, oxcepfc after heavy and continued rain, 
and then only for a few hours ; but iti tho Kota Dun it is frequently 
impassable after a heavy downfall, aud the size and number of the 
boulders in its bed there confirm what the people say of it, that 
it is a good seivaut, but a bad master. Its name, too, from ‘dubna , 
‘ to overwhelm,’ confirms this statement. From Bamwn-d&ng, it is 
known for a short distance as the Gntiya, then as ttie Gughi, and 
lower down as the Kihftl, when, after a course of about ninety miles, 
it joins the western Ihiinganga on the left bank. Tho Dabka is 
crossed by the road from ilorddabad to Kiilndhungi. 

Dalmisain,a village and halting-pi a eo on the road between Paori 
and Kotdwdra, is situate in latitude 29°-50'-l // and longitude 78 
38'-l2^ in patti Talla. Slid of parganali Talia Saida iu British Grarh- 
wfil, distant 10 miles 6 furlongs aud 33 poles from Gfuin-pdni, the 
previous stage, or 13 miles 4 furlongs 20 polos from Barsuri and 
9 miles 6 furlongs 33 poles from Kotdwdra. The road hence to 
Kotdwdra follows the valley of the Itoh orKhoh river, along tho 
left bank, passing the Do*gadh rivulet by a bridge near tho junc¬ 
tion with the road from Kotdwdra to pattis Taldin and K lid tali, 
1 mile 3 furlongs 36 poles; thence to Durga-devi slightly un¬ 
dulating, and the latter part of the road along bad precipices, 1 mile 
7 furlongs 16 poles to Amsaurhaud Idaklti bhel, 2 miles 6 furlongs, 
from which it is 3 miles 5 furlongs 21 polos aloug a tolerably lovol 
road to Kotdwdra. 

Danpur, a pargaimh of Kumaon, comprises eight pattis, oach 
of which is noticed separately, vie., Danpur Malta, Bichhln aud 
Talla, Dug; Katyur Hal la, Bichhla and Talla, and Ndkuri. The 
nssesment of tho land-revenue at the different settlements was ns 


follows 
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Rs. 
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3,583 

3,90G 

4,230 

4,013 

6,740 

5,353 

5,058 

6,920 

16,302 


The incidence of the present laud tax is Rs. 0-12-11 pci* aero 
on the entire assessable area, and Us. 1-9-1 per acre on the cultiva¬ 
tion The assessable area comprises 19,019 bisia, of which 9,210 are 
culturable, aud 9,80J are cultivated (3,973 irrigated). Ono thou¬ 
sand three hundred and sixty bisis are held as gilnlh and 287 free 
of revenue. There are 316 inahfils or estates comprising 517 
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villages, inhabited by 10,097 males and 8,769 females, In 1872, 
the papulation numbered 23,339 souls, of whom 11,09-1 were 
females; and in 1881, there were 17,817 males and 15,607 females, 
Batten’s remarks on this parganah are applicable, for the most 
part, at Ihe present day 

"At the base mid from the spurs of Nandadevl and its neighbour Nmubikot 
rise the lhire livers which give n character to the pargnnnh and separate its 
eastern part into tlnec erdt vnlleys, ®is, those of the L'lndar, the Sarju, and the 
pastern Rdmpnngn, while its western half is drained by the Goinnfci and Us afflu- 
cuts, uniting with the Saipi at Dageswar. This Inst-nanaud (dace, and the rums 
of the most undent scat of lull power at Baijnith, render the western division, 
or Afalla and Tnlla ICntyur, locully illustrious ; made still moie so by a tradition 
tlmt when the years of sanctity for Ilardwdr «n>l tho Ganges shall have been 
accomplished, the river virtue will he transfer!ed to the Sards, and be found 
chiefly glnilfled on tho Sarju at Bfigpswnr The agricultural prosperity of 
Dan pur and IUtyGr is not great i where the soil is best, and wheic facilities for 
irrigation abound, there, unhappily (as for instance in the hot glen of tho 
Sarju), the climate is inimical to tho increase of population, and tho exceeding 
heaviness of the jungle tends to poipctnate the animal sc surges of the hills. 
Tho state of KatyGr 1ms improved in the lower paili of which at and towards 
Bigcswnr tho cultivation has increased, and the climate bus proportionately 
improved ; nnd in the upper patti of which, where it has been always most diffi¬ 
cult to understand the causes of unheal thin css, n visible addition to the land 
under tillage nnd some restoration of inhabitants to deserted spots have ocenr- 
led. Still the broad valleys of tho Garnra and Gonmll at nearly 4,<J00 feet 
above the eon arc as yet incompletely occupied. 

At one time, tao, from the citadel of Rnnohulft, above their capital Italy ur, 
tho ancient rulers of ilia hills must have loolreil down and niaiuul on an almost 
unbroken pictmc of agucnlbural wealth, for, not only In thB valleys, but up 
three-fourths nf the mountain sides, now covered with enormous forests of 
pine (specially in tho wtst and south-west towaids Gopftlkot and tho other 
gient fountain-heads of tho Garnra and Kosl) the well built walls of fields re- 
mnin in multitudinous array, terrace upon terrace, a monument of former in¬ 
dustry and populousness, nnrl only rcquiilng the axo to prepare an i mined into 
way for tho plough The valley of Bnijnaih, being situate on the frontier of 
ltuuinon with Gnihwdl, aud in tho neighbnni hood of BndhSn fort, was often in 
all probability the scene of bolder conflicts and military exactions j and the 
desertion of villages once having commenced, and no mesas of restoring the 
population being at hand, the deterioration of ciinmle, originating in the spread 
of rank vegetation and the tipglect of drainage may he supposed to have gone 
on from bad to worse till finally the heat nnd moisture rendered it what It wflf 
in tho Gather days of our rule, the mast backward, unhealthy, and jungly portion 
of the district, Tho opening up of tea plantations and the Increase of cultiva¬ 
tion bus done much to improve the character of the climate.” 

11 The Dfsopur patli was first divided inio Upper and Lower DAnpnr at the 
second triennial settlement on account of the great diversity in the situation 
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and climate, and consequently in the aericulturnl produce and (he customs of 
its inhabitants. In the Oppei* putli, phipiun and oilier coarse grains nro alone 
possible in. the iai ns ; whilst; in the spiing, the produce differs m no lespect, 
except fertility, fiom the rest of the pi ounce. Its inlinbltnnts me remaiknblo 
for their industry, and derive considcinble profits fiom the momifactuie of 
blankets, male, baskets, nod Hie renting of gouts and sheep for the Bholiyn 
trade, on all of which theic was a t«, now remitted In tho old Clinnd records 
the area of JJppCT Dun pur was entered in Idrhfin s, mdshns mid rain, mid in the 
GorkliMt boohs m foulas. In Lower Diinpur, n largo iuciease in revenue was ob¬ 
tained by the bringing on the rent ioil small villages which hnd been reclaimed, 
and were then dt-covered for the flisfc time The people of Dnnpni’ declare 
themselves tube descendants of the Dsnavas of mythology, just as the peopio 
Df Kali IClima on declare that they me of Dmrya origin, The oldest inhabitants 
were a tribe of Khasiyns called Wohdiya, of whom no fcrncesnow remain. Tho 
Danpmis arc eonsidmod to be of n lower class by (he othet Iiill people further 
eoulh, and they are eerlninly alone in tho woiship of the deified Ivlm-iyas, Lril 
Dana, Dharm Sinim, Dana, and Bu Sinha Dana. They have numbers of quaint 
legends of their own. Thus they say that the K uva-lckli, a snowy penk nbo\ c tho 
Siindar-dlifingn, is the paradise of crows, who all seek to die there i and if ihoy 
die elsewhere, sorno crow brings a feather of the dead ono and deposits it with 
thereat. Another local legend is rotated to explain why a bear is held to he 
as wise as a woman . in former days a woman dresstdin white killed hoi hus¬ 
band nnd was expelled fiom society, when she became a bear, and the whiteness 
of the bear’s breast represents the wlnte clothes woru by the woman.” 

Danpur Malta, a pntti of parganah Danpur of Kumaon, is 
bounded on the soutli by Talla and Bichhla D Ail pur ; on the west, 
by parganah Badluin ofGai'hwal ; on tho oast, by Bichbla Ddupm* 
and Mai la Jubar ; and on the north, by tho peaks of Nanda Dovi and 
Nandakot, Tlio road from Almora to Milam branches off at tlio 
southern boundary to the east, and the road to Iho Pinrlnri n-Tacior 
runs straight north. Tho statistics of the Mall a, Bieblila nnd Talla 
paths may he shown thus :— 
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Tlio assessment on the cultivated acre falls at Us. 1-0-11 in ilia 
Mall a patti, at Ea. 1-12-2 iutho Bicbbla patti, and at Rs. 1-10-5 in 
tlio Tallapatti. The principal villages are Bauro, Ohaurh, Dkokuti, 
Dubaili, Slipi, and SoWig. Twelve villages wore transferred to tho 
Talla patti, vvliicli also received 10 from Kutyiiv Malta at the 
recent settlement, and gave oyer eight to Dug and ono to Kamsyav. 
The patwAn usually resides at Lwarldiot; there is a school at 
Pliarsali. There are iron mines at Karmi in the Malla patti and 
at Jagthiina in the Talla patti. 

Danpur Bichhla, a patti of parganah Diinpur in Kumaon, is 
hounded on the noith and west by Danpnr Malla ; ou the east 
by Tall ados, aud on the south by Diinpur Talla, Niikuvi, find Pun- 
garaon. This patti was separated from Malla Danpur at the recent 
settlement. The statistics are given under Danpur Malla. Tho 
principal villages are Bliandiir, Liti, Laukoilii, and Barliot. Two 
villages were received from Pun gar (ton at the recent settlement. 
The patwfui resides at Liti, wlicro thero is a school, 

Danpur Talla, a patti of parganah Ddnpur in ICumaon 3 is 
bounded on tho north by Garhwnl and Malla Danpur; on the 
west by Malla and Talla Katyur ; on the south by Talla Katyrir, 
Dug, and Nakuri ; and on the east by Niikuri and Bichlila Danpur. 
Tho Sarju flows through it fiotn north to south-west, to a littlo 
bolow its conflucnco with the Kamil gar. The road to Milam li eg 
along the right bank of tho Sarju up to Kapkot, where the pah 
wari resides. Thero is a school at Silgani. Oilier importaut villages 
are Buirha-Majhem, Eavsil, Mallndes, and the Piloting villages 
above Kapkot on the light bank of the Sarju. Tho Nukuri temple 
lies to tho east of the Ilagdsimi peak (7,083 feet) near Udiyfir, 
Tho Tapalpain peak, on tho southern boundary aud same side of 
the Sarju, attains a height of 6,752 feet. To the west of Piloting^ 
on the right bank, JakMri rises to 7,815 foot and Cbirpafkot on 
the boundary of Malla Danpur and close to the river rises to 
6,637 feet. Tho Kaualgsir, rising in the Jngtana peak ami flowing 
first south-west under tho name of the Dauragiir around tho north¬ 
ern face of the Cliumir peak (6,156 feet), then turns south-east 
between it and the I3or peak (6,652 feet) and passing by several 
small villages falls into the Sarju on its right bank a few miles above 
Bugeswnr, Samati on tho Paunsdrigadh, a tributary of the Kandl, 

21 
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is itrtlus patti. Portions of Talk Kafydr wero transferred to thi* 
mtli at iho recent settlement, and portions of tins patti were added 
to the new patfcis of Dig and Nakiiri (for statistics see Da'npup, 

Si ALU). 

Danua, a parganali in Kmnann, comprises four patlis, vie., 
Pfnma Mallft and Talk, Bytes, and Ckandtuis. Tiio history of tho 
assessments shows tho following results 
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Tho loud tax now falls at Bs 0-12-5 por aero on the total assess- 
aVilo area and at Ha- 1-1-1 per aero on tho cultivation. Tho whole 
area liable to land rovenuo amounts to 2,347 bids, of which 63!) aro 
onltnvable and 1,107 nvo cultivated (27 L irrigated), There are only 
37 mahiUs or estates comprising 43 villages and supporting a popu¬ 
lation of 4,101 souls, of whom 2,138 arc females. Forty-seven 
lisiittin hold free of revenue. Darina proper is now divided into 
two pattis or sub-divisions: the Walla or upper and tho Talk or 
lower, of which the statistics have been given. Tho upper patti 
occupies tho valley of tho Lissav river and the upper part of Iho 
Dliauli; tho lower patti lying near tho junction of tho latter with tho 
Kali. (See article Bhotita MatiKls.) The patwfiri resides at Khoh 
Sy6 Japan ill. 

Darina Yankti, a stream, rhos on tho northern slope of tho 
Lnn piya-dhur a pass into Tibet from patti Bylins in Kit union, no ax 
the larcha or dahhia , as the foot of the pnBS is called. Tho stream 
hero winds quietly thiough a flat bed, a furlong wide, well strewn 
with fragments of broken stone. Tho road hence to Kakas Tdl lies 
along tho bed of ihe stream for some distance, and then along tho 
right bank. Two or threo miles further down, at tho point whoro tho 
river turns northward by east, the left hank assumes tho straight 
and regular form, which is characteristic of the ravines to the north, 
in Iho Himalaya in this part of Iliindes : it resembles a lingo arti¬ 
ficial dyke running for several miles in a straight line, ia a stoop 
slope, which at this end ia perhaps 500 feofc in vortical height. Tho 
name is supposed to bo derived from tho stream having its origin 
in the Darina parganah- Below tho larcha , the stream is joined by 
the Silangtar,from the eastward, in a bed of great width and depth, 
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through a considerable opening m the mountains. Beyond Bka- 
witi tbo view on the road to the west is bounded by the high bank 
of the Darma-Ynnkti, which to tho northward, however, gradually 
subsides into tho lower plain. Further northward it receives an¬ 
other stroam, tho Gunda-Yankti, rising in D.inna, after which the 
united river takes the name of Ghu-giivor CJiti-gdrii,and lower down 
receives another tributary that springs from high ground near 
Ligchoph, a day south of Kyunglung on tlio Gliirchun road, It then 
runs parallel to the course of tho Satlaj, but in an opposite direction : 
hence the name boro of Biplm-kula; 1 Biphu' signifying u contrary,” 
Before becoming the Chugiir, the Biphukula receives the Cliunagu, 
4 a stream of D&rina ’ rising a few miles west of tho Gunda-Yjmkfci. 
Tho Chugdr joins tho Tirthapuri brauch of tho Satlaj between 
Kyunglung and Tirthapuri [H. Stracboy J, A, 3. Bon. XYJI, ('2), 
08, J 

Darun, a patti of pargauah Cliaugarkha in Kuinaon, is formed 
from the old patti of that name and part of Lukbanpur. It is 
bounded on tho north, by llithdgftr and tbo Surju liver, which 
separates it from Athgaon of Gaugoii; on tlio west, by Rithugdr, 
Lakbiuipur Tulla and Mall a,; on tho south, hy patti Bangor; and on 
the east, by patti Bel of Gangoli. It is drained by the Alakiumdi 
river, a tributary of tho Sarju, which joins it on the left bank anil 
further south by tho Bkaur-gudh, a tributary of tho same river sepa¬ 
rating it from Kaugor. The load to Fithoragarli passes through this 
patti to tho east by the Jngeswar temple and Baiui lamgahw (q>v.) 
The total assessable aroa comprises 8,082 bisis, of which 1,311 are 
cult u ruble and 1,770 aro cultivated (15 irrigated). The assessment 
in 1815 amounted to Rs. 31G; in 1820, to 11s. G03; in 1843, to 
Da, 854, and the euiront assessment is Its. 1,474, which falls on tho 
total assessable area at Do. 0-7-8 per aero and on the cultivation at 
Re. 0-13-4 per acre. Two hundred and fourteen lisis are excluded 
from tho revenue-paying area as gilnlh and waste. The population 
at the time of settlement numbered 3,688 souls, of whom 2,058 were 
males. {Sixteen villages wore received from Lnkbanpur and twenty 
from Bangor at the recon t settlement. The pa tv dri usually resides 
at Nairn ; there are schools at Phnltiya and Jagcswar, 

Dasoli Malli, a patti of parganah Dustdi in British Garhwal, is 
bounded ou the north, by Pain k hand a Tulla and Tulin Dasoli; no 
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the south, by the Namhikini river ; on the west, by Talla Dnsoli ; and 
on the east, by Namlnk. The principal villages to the west are 
JfiUhim, KbunAna, Cknmtoli, and Ndgbagar in the Nandiikim 
valley connected by a el-os', path with tho BaijmUh and Niuidprayiig 
road near Kamlai in tlio Talli patli. Tho copper mines al Boiiga, 
I'ltl'iindii, B.igofca-IIina, Charlmng, Danyulii, OUuitgilr, Smui, and 
Raulfibaear in parganah Dnsoli are now waste. At tlio current 
settlement, in 1864, the two Dasoli pattis and Band comprised 102 
estates containing 112 villages with a total assessable area of 4,918 
acres, of which 3,-iG! wore cultivated. Tho land revenue amount¬ 
ed to Rs. 3,313, of which Ra. 2,155 wevo alienated in saddbuyg 
and the remainder in ginth and mud ft. Tho mill-tax yielded 
Rg. 229 and the land rovenue fell at Re. 0-10-9 on the total assess¬ 
able area and at Re. 0-15-9 on tho cultivation. Tlio population 
returns in 1841 gave 3,261 souls (1,385 females); in 1853, 7,106 
(3,573 females )5 in 1858, 7,063 (3,467 females); in 1S72, 12,523 
(0,221 females) and in 1881. 10 t 01<3 (5,028 females). Tho patwAri 
of Nanddk, resident at Pharldiet, collects the land revenue of Dasoli 
Malik 

Dasoli Talli, a pafcfci of parganah Dasoli in British GJnrlnval, 
is bounded on the north and west by Hid Aiaknanda river ; cm tlio 
oast by Dasoli Malli; mid on the south by Nan dak and the Pindar 
river. The Birah-ganga, running west, joins tho Aiaknanda on tho 
left bank near Birahi ill this patti, in latitude 30 , -22' r and longitude 
79 r ’--4:5'; and further south, the Nandakini flowing in tho same direc¬ 
tion joins it at N and pray tig, in latitude 30 Q -19 / -d5' / and longiLudo 
79°-2l'-55 </ . The connecting ridgea and spurs of tho Kotidamlu 
(10,07 L feet), Kotadanda, (8,323), Deangau (10,444), ml Airadhur 
(10,354) peaks form tho water-parting between tlio two rivers. To 
the north of tho Birah-ganga, the Kakronclhar peak attains a height 
of 5,682 feet ; and further enstisthe Dhangmalkund peak, 8,120 
foot. With such lofty mountains, cultivation is moMly confined 
to the river valleys. The road from Karn pray jig through Sand- 
prayag to Badrinfith passes in a north-oastorly direction along tlio 
left bank of tho Aiaknanda, while the road from BuijmUh and 
Almora m Ivumaou passes down the Nawlakini river to Naud- 
prnyiig. The putwaii of this pntli, resident at Nandpraycig, collcotrt 
the revenuo of Band also, which in 186-1 aggregated from all 
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sources for both pattis Rs. 2,628, of which Ra. 1,062 were from 
gxtnth and revenue-free lauds aud the remainder sa&uhart. 

Dehra, a municipality and chief town of the Debra Dun dis¬ 
trict, ia situate in north latitude 30°-19 / and east longitude 7S°-5', 
at an elevation of 2,300 feet above the level of the sea. The offico 
of the Great Trigonometrical Survey is 2,323 feet. Dchra iios on 
the roacl connecting Musaooreo with tho plains, and is distant 42 
miles from SnMianpur, the same from Hindu, 14 miles from Mus¬ 
aooreo and 7 miles from Rojpur. The road to Sahfiranpnr is by 
tho Molnind pass, raised, bridged,and metalled throughout. A good 
second-class road, raised and bridged and for a short distance 
metalled, connects with the Jumna on tho west; and a third class 
road proceeds through the eastern Dim to Hardwar on the east. 
In 1827, Debra contained 518 houses and a population of 2,126 
souls. In L881, the population numbered 20,683 souls (8,442 
females;, of whom 15,063 (C,0()6 females) were Hindus, 4,881 
(1,949 females) wore Musalnidns, and 739 (487 females) were 
Christians. Tho number of inhabited houses was 3.959. Tho 
occupations of the peoplo are thuso of an ordinary Indian town, 
and may bo shown (for those followod by more than forty persons) 
thus :—Brokers, 46 ; carpenters, 148; gardeners, 167 ; cooks, 172; 
cloth-sellers, 78 ; butchers, 66 ; beggars, 157 ; water-carriers, 118; 
labourers, 174; shop-keepers, 232; pensioners, 74; druggists 42; 
poona } 123; watchmen, 63; sweepers, 274 ; taiiora, 265 ; milkmen, 
43; w&shermeDf J 49; paton q nju-bearors, 47 ; grooms, 253 ; 
masons, 164; goldsmiths, 70; cultivators, 365; potters, 75; 
greengrocers, 99 ; cartmen, 192 ; grass-cutters, 250 ; wood-cutters, 
143 ; blacksmiths, 49 ; day labourers, 738 ; office clerks, 103; aud 
servants, 117. The native town 1 lies to the east and west of the 
prinoipnl road from Mohand to Rnjpur, and ia surrounded by hum- 
lets practically forming a portion of fchB town of Delira, hut of 
which some are, and some are not, included within municipal limits. 
Such are Dharmpur, Olnihvdla. ami Hdtlii-barkhaln; near the 
Hardwar, Jumna, and Riijpur roads respectively, and which are 
not within municipal limits, and Dilardm-ki-brizar, ICnrupui*, 
and Dalanwfila, included within municipal limits. The central 
portion of the town is built on tho orest of a low ridge, wliioh 
1 1 am indebted to Mr. Fisher, B.C.3., for tills notice. 
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extends from the Alohaud pass to Raj pur, and forms the water-part¬ 
ing between tbe Ganges and the .Jumna, lathe early accounts, 
Dehm is closed bed as situate amid dense groves of mango-trees, 
surrounded by verdure-clad fields, the vicinity being watered 
by a torrent descending from tho mountain. Seen from Mussoorec, 
the country around Delira appears to be woH-p’Ooded, especially at 
the southern extremity of the town, wlioio tho grove, called Laklii- 
bflgh, affords a good encamping-ground. JFrom an early time, the 
dringing-water of Dehra has boon supplied by ail aqueduct drawn 
from the bond of the Itispaua torrent near Raj pur. In 18U-4-1, 
this was repaired and restored, and designated the liajpur canal. 
Divided into two, it intersects the civil station and Dehra, and 
forms one of tlio most charactm ialic features of the piano. Al¬ 
though it nnty be charged with being the cuuso of malaria in so mo 
cases, there is no doubt of its being tho cause of tho vorduro which 
makes Dehra at all times one of the prettiest stations in India. 

Tho canal, too, has helped to rear tho magnificent bum him 
which, in fine clumps of several yaitls iu circuit, are still to bo soon 

Pa,nl>us, ftloll S tho l ' oad - l^csa perished to a great 

extent in 1S81, after flowering. Mr. Duthio 
records this phenomenon, atul writes :—■ 


" Amoug the remedies which have been suggested for keeping them nhvo 
uujec these circumstances ,s cue known very well native, and haul to \mo 
been successful. Ah soon as the flavors b(gm to appear, all the atoms are out 
duwu close to the ground, after »Jite» the mots nro covered over «ith manure 
and litter and set Arc to. When the miny season comes on, it ,s saai tjmwm 
abundant crop of.young^lioots will break out from the old roots It i« llu , 

UUdClSllW,<l Lhe caUac o£ de “ lb «"<»« ordinary chcuu,stances whou 
1VC C °“ S er UovV Lll ° lll ’ uUa ,mist "-^keued by the sudden production of P „ ( . b 

“ ™ mitS9 OE fl0ffCfS > na<l at Mme. being almost devoid „P 

leaves, tl.o flouts nro thereby deprived «f tho means of obtain** their piuOor 

U ? 01 the r ° 0,S ’ TUo ^ “ f fl ‘« WiW npured may 
." . 7 8 ,,P ac pumt9 ham *** tb * lenialnnig length or up of 

*“ ““ ,B * ™ A t0 lfe 10 bB m nature does ,p tho 

But! ci 0thM fl p e3hy and which » B d« 

Uc conditions are capable of peipetimtmg tho plant," 

l'lio clril station estandi along tl.o lUVjpur toad, from tho 

Civil station northern extiemity of the native town to thy 

, A . n . Bcdy-g ttW fl lines v?hkh «® „W nndwuy 

between Doha and U.ljp.u. There ™ a few olhor W J 
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moo-course anti towards cantonments. The fins open space be¬ 
tween tho lafctor and tho civil station was tho old parade-ground 
used by tho troops stationed at Delira, until the lines were remov¬ 
ed to the higher ground across tlio Bindhfil stream. Tho race¬ 
course) belongs to the municipality, and is ono Df the finest in India, 
and makes the Delira week in October rank amongst the most 
successful meets. Tlio site of the now cantonments, occupied by the 
2 nd Gurkhas or Sirmov Battalion, is regarded as the healthiest 

_ part of Dehra, and lies about two miles from 

Cantonments. 

the town on the right or the Jumna road, 
A new road branches off from the Raj pur road near the Dil^rfim- 
kl-bit'/;u’ to cantonments, called the HtCfchiharkhd/a 1 road, which 
shortens the distance to Rdjpur. The comparative elevation of 
tho lines gives a drier site, and there is nothing to obstruct the air 
from the hills in the way of forest, so that the climate of canton¬ 
ments is perceptibly bettor than that of Dehra civil station, with its 
luxuriant vegetation and damp soil. The irrigation cub from the 
western canal passes through cantonments, and, although unfit 
for drinking purposes, is used for irrigation, A fine rifle-range ling 
been made near tho quarter-guard, and, to the right, tho lines 
with a bazaar and hospital at no great distance. Tho private 
houses are mostly owned by the olficors of the regiment quartered 
here. Tho suburbs of both cantonments and the civil station con¬ 
tain numerous tea-gardens, 

Tho Yhomy's bodf'gixavl his its head-quarto's Dshrs, tho 

lilies being situate about half-way between Dehra and Rlijpm*. The 
Viceroy’s stables, with accommodation for 
some fifty horses, are situate near the race¬ 
course. The body-guard arrives at Dehra at tho end of March 
and leaves for Calcutta at the end of October. The Sinner batta¬ 
lion, now known as the 2nd Gurkhas, was formed, in 1815, from 
the disbanded Nepalese troops, and was first stationed at Nfihan, 
the chief town of Sirraor. It was directed to join the force assem¬ 
bled at Sifcapuv in Oudh and destined to invade Nep&l, but had 
only reached Unr£dabad when the order was countermanded, and 

1 The nntne Ilithibnrklmla lma its origin in n tradition to the effect that 
there wab hero a great bar tree {Ficus indicu) t which hud mi opening between its 
trunks through which nn elephant tried lo puss, find in doing so rent the tree 
as under, whence tho name of the village, khdht balng 1 ‘a pass ’in .Hindi. 
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it returned to Debra, which had been selected as its future canton- 
ment, 1 It was again on service at Sifcapur and in October, 1817, 
served under Sir David Ocbterlouy in the Blahrdtha campaign. 
In 183-lj it assisted in clearing the Siw&liks of tho Gujar banditti, 2 
and in 1S25-26 two companies served at t.bo siege and capture of 
131i art pur. In 1S-16, tho tegimonb reached Ludhiana in time to 
save it from plunder by the Sikhs, and was present at Aliwnl and 
Sobraon. In 1818, it was again on sorvico at Ludhiana, and 
remained there until tho end of the second Sikh wav, In 1850, it 
became a general service corps, and, in 1857, was tho first in the 
field against the rebels, where its services at Badli-kc-sarfii and aa 
tho main picquct at Hindu Rao’s house cannot easily bo forgotten, 
losing as it did 327 killed and wounded out of 490 of all gnulos. 
Tho regiment 1 became known as the Sirmor rifle regiment for this 
service. In 1861, it served in tho Momand war j m 1868, in tho 
Hazfiraexpedition ; in 1870, in the Lushai expedition ; and, in 1876, 
was honored in having His Royal Highness Field Marshal, the 
Prince of Wales, ns its honorary colonel, and the name was changed 
to u tho Prince of Wales’ Own.” In 1878, tho regiment fomiod a 
portion of the Malta and Cyprus expedition, and proceeded thence 
to Afghanistan, joining in the march from Kfibul to Kandahar, and 
being present at the battle of Kandahar in September, 1880. This 
record of services is surpassed by no other regiment, and Dobra 
does well to be proud of its popular local regiment. 


Turning to Debra itself, tho municipality dividos it into 27 mu- 
MuliaUaa, balks or wards, vis., AkhAra ; Pnllanbaztfr ; 

Mnnmiganjj Parsanliwukj Talla muhalla; 
Bazkr Jawfthir mktri; Jfitiya, near Khatbnra j Jdtiya, near 
A rag a rli; ChukwAla; Darshani-darwdaa j Bazar Dikrtmi; Bfafir 
Dliftmmvala j Dliamuwala ; Dfflamrtla ; Sfilawfila ; PliAltu-lino • 
Karanpnr ; Kua-muhalla ; Kumharwala ; Korsi-inuhalla ; Khnr- 
bam; Ghoai-mnhalla j Lakhi-bagh ; Luniya-muhalla ; Mansingh- 
whla; Rayanagnr police lines and Nayanagar. Most of those 
names explain their origin from some person or place connootcd 


eight companies of ao men each 2 cL, w,S? , S .,' n9 1 Otlnood in 1818 to 
atw lecdvri an cstm color hearing the word' ?tX»R 1 , U6 T V , 3 [ fj 

nindi, similar to those of British line regiments D “ L “ slubj Urdn » ana 
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with fcboro. The Darshani-darwdza is one of the gates of the Sikh 
temple from which a view of the tomb of tile "gwu n is obtained. 
Kharbara is said to mark the place where, in a fight between the 
Paudavas and Kaurovas, a cow was accidentally wounded in the 
hoof [khar) by an arrow ; or, according to others, where the cow 
KAmadhenu planted her hoof, and three springs broke out, which 
now fill the tank excavated by Panjab ICunr. The chief public 
offices are tbo session court-house; the offices of the GreatTrisrono- 
metrical Survey; tho tahsili; post-office; telegraph-office ; police- 
station ; dispensary 5 sardi, and leper asylum. The club, the 
American Mission schools, Convent school , and three Government 
schools end the list. The club was started in 1878, and now has a 
convenient bouse and some resident members. There are two 
hotels—Gee’s hotel and the Victoria, which is badly situated. The 
American anglo-vernacular hoys’ school dates from 1854, when 
Mr. Colvin gave a portion of tho talisili compound for the use of 
tlia mission, which was exchanged for a better site by Mr. Dunlop, 
I 11 1881, thore were 187 pupils, of whom 110 were Hindus, 15 
were Musaim&os, and 12 were Christiana. In 1884 there were 162 
boys on the rolls. A native Christian school for girls was opened 
in 1859 by the Reverend D Herron and supplies a long-felt want. 
In 1881, thore wore 134 boarders and eight day-pupils, and in 1884, 
there were 140 on the rolls. A fine building has recently been, 
erected to accommodate teachers and pupils, (< Education in its 
highest form is aimed at, but the importance attached to the domes¬ 
tic arts gives it a more definite and practical aim.” The teaching 
is intended to include the entrance university course. The pupils 
come from all parts of the North-Western Provinces and the Pun¬ 
jab, and the moderate charge of six rupees per mensem for board 
and tuition place it within the means of all. Another Christian in¬ 
stitution is the Ln d hi aim orphanage established there in 1836 and 
removed to Delira in 1871. Mr. Wood’s academy and tho Convent 
Schools come down to Dehrn from Musaooree in the winter. 
The convent was established in 1845, and has 1G0 pupils and from 
elevon to fourteen religious ladies in residence. The winter head¬ 
quarters of the Great Trigonometrical Survey are here. Its records 
date from 1800, when it began in Madras, and its operations 
now include India and tha neighbouring countries, A iglmmslfm mid 
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Tibet. 1 The maps produced at Debra ave photoaiucographed in 
Calcutta, where the results obtained under the superintendence of 
Major Waterhouse are unsui passed in any country for accuracy 
and finish. There is a church and Roman Catholic and Presby¬ 
terian chapels. 

r*The climate of Debra may be termed,” writes Dr. McLaren, 
* { a moist and temperate ono. The average 
Climate. rainfall is 78 inches. Tlio temperature in 

shade fluctuates from 37° in January to 98° in June and tho daily 
ran^o is not gieat, if we except the months of September and 
October, which form consequently the most unhealthy season of tho 
Tear. The valley, on tlio whole, is peculiarly free from sudden 
extremes of heat and cold, especially from the blasts that scorch 
the country lying below its southern boundary, blit owing to tiro 
cutting, clearing, and cultivating operations which have within tho 
last few years been carried on, in tho western portion of the Duu, 
hot winds now accompany the adveut of tho summer months 
These are not scorching in their effects, but are annually becoming 
moro marked and prolonged, and are doubtless owing to tho vapid 
clearances of tree jungle which the landowners think fit to carry 
out. These warm breezes were unknown in Delna before 1873. 
From its close proximity to the outer Himalayan lango, Debra ia 
also generally cool: the cold weather commencing earlier and last¬ 
ing longer than in the plains. There aro no special prevailing winds: 
a mild breeze during the warmer months being, during tho dny, 
wafted from the south, which changes its direction from tho north after 
sunset, thus rendering tho climate at this sultry season tolerable and 
pleasant. The water-supply of the European portion of tho station 
ia obtained from a spring 9 at Nalapani, which issues from a small 
hill situated about two miles to the north-east. The present sup¬ 
ply of drinking water for the native population is obtained from 
an open canal which traverses by numerous channels tho city, 
being liable, however, to contamination of all kinds during overy 

. G - £ Sl,rve y. yol II., Dchra, Wo. * A selicmo for bring- 

wLnf rL i ' t0 t ,e 5 t0 " m ? ,,ie8 lias lAlv,] boon befoio (be imimciiiality. 

fit' $? a L m *? mahy ' 1 v ‘ 1,,el1 lh ,° wal0r could have been brought to n 
nutbv Of fi ?LET, 1 C - gf T ld 'T ar thc town 19 8,atpd M Us. 16,000, but (ho 
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season of tlio year. D uving the rainy season especially, its quality 
is so bad that ifc is totally unfit for uso, ill fact it is very injurious, 
as shown by the general prevalence at that season of bowcl-com* 
plaints, which constitute tho chief causes of the local diseases. 
Tanks have lately been constructed at -various points throughout 
tho city to allow of fcho subsidence of matters held in suspension ; 
but so minutely divided are the suspended clay and sand, that 
nothing but boiling and filtering the water can render it fit for 
drinking purposes. In the station, there is only one well in use, 
and it is 226 feet deep. It is kept more especially for jail use, but 
the quality of its water, too, is so inferior and has been such a fre¬ 
quent source of bowel ailments amongst the prisoners and others, 
that boiling and filtering have to bo resorted to before it, also, is fife 
to use. 

“ Debra being built on the watershed of the Dun, aud the 
subsoil being composed of loose gravel, the drainage of the station 
and its suburbs is most perfect. Tho doath-rale for the municipa¬ 
lity in 1880 was only 18'97 per thousand, and compared favourably 
with that of most others, the provincial average being 37-37. 
There is a second class sudder dispensary at Delira, situated 
about the centre of the bazar to the light of tho main road leading 
from SaliAranpur to Raj pur. It was first opened in 1852, and is 
supported partly by Government and partly by private and 
municipal contributions. Till very lately, there were two branch 
dispensaries in commotion with it —one at Riijpur and another at 
Kiilsi, both now abolished. This dispensary has six wards afford¬ 
ing accommodation to 20 males and 8 reinalos. besides one which 
is kept exclusively for the bettor class of natives. The diseases 
ordinarily treated are malarial fevers, goitre, skin diseases and 
dysentery, respiratory affections, rheumatism, ophthalmia, diarrhoea, 
and diseases of the generative organs. The average daily attend¬ 
ance is in-patients 28, oufc-patieuts 87, and the number of 
inmates, including the hospital assistant and servants, 35 : total 
number of out-patients in tho year (1881) 15,738, in-patients 
668 . Tho average annual income, including Government grant, is 
Rs, 2,100, aud the expenditure Rs, 2,300. Vacoination is carried 
on, throughout the district, by a special officer of that dopartmenfc, 
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A vaccinator is paid partially from municipal funds, and is plncod 
nuclei' the orders and directions of the Civil Surgeon, to whom 
reporta of his work are made weekly. The lopor asylum was 
opened in 1879, and is supported sololy by private and municipal 
contributions. The building is situated outside the city, about a 
mila south of the Debra cemetery, and is divided into two syin- 
metrical parts giving separate accommodation to the males and tbo 
females. The present number of inmates, including servants, is 91. 
The income scarcely covers tbo expenditure.” 

In 1881-82 the income of the Debra municipality amounted to 
Rs. 11,351 and in 1882-83 to Rs. 9,528. In the latter year the 
house-tax yielded Es. 6,002 from a cess on houses, buildings, and 
,, ., ,. 4 lands in the station and the city ; tlio mz\U 

Umncipality, J 

lands and bouses vested in the municipality 
yielded Ks. 836 and the $Qr<ii let for Rs. 530 : gardens brought in 
Es. 51; fines and pounds Rs, 910, and miscellaneous items, includ¬ 
ing the slaughterhouse, Es. 1,108. The expenditure during 1881-82 
amounted to Rs. 11,227, and during 1882-83 to Es. 9,525. In 
the latter year the cost of collection was Rs. 475, or nearly fivo per 
cent on this income : head-office establishment cost Rs. 279 ; whilst 
Rs. 4,264 were spent on public works; Es. 1,537 on police ; 
Ss. 200 on education ; Rs. 350 on oharitablo grants (vaccination 
and dispensary) ; Rs, 1,706 on conservancy ; Rs. 458 on water¬ 
ing ; Rs. 458 on lighting and Rs. 255 on miscellaneous objects. 
These figures giving the dotaiis for one year sufficiently show tbo 
character of the receipts and charges on account of tbo mnuioipa- 
hty. The cantonment funds which are devoted to similar pnrposos 
showed an income of Rs. 1,227 from the sale of grass and wood, 
rents of lands under cultivation, pounds, and other minor sources ; 
whilst Rs, 532 were expended on conservancy, repairs, and esta¬ 
blishment. The affairs of the municipality are managed by a com- 
mutee, the majority of whom are elected by the tax-payors. The 
number of houses assessod to Iho tax was 3,740 (118 in the civil 
station and 3,622 in the town), and the incidence of taxation is only 
about five annas per head per annum. The area of Dehva munioi- 

pa ity is 2,315 acres, or 3-62 square miles ; and of the cantonments 
is oto acres. 
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The temple 3 or Gut'ttdwara of the Udasis, the sect of religious 
t j ascetics founded by fiom liai, their Guru, 

was built in 1899 A. D.and is (he only object 
of historical interest. The central block, in which tho Guru’s bed 
is preserved, is a handsome structure, designed in tho style of the 
Emperor Jah&nnir’g tomb ; at the comers, it Inis smaller monuments 
in memory of the Guru’s four wives. The model adopted has 
naturally given a Muhammadan appearance to the whole, very 
curious in a place of worship built by IJddsis, who suffered so 
much at their hands: brick, plastered over and pointed in imitation 
of mosaic, forms the material of the building. Three reservoirs, 
the largest of them being 230 foot long by 184 feet wide, are 
attached to the temple : two receiving supplies of water from the 
Rdjpur canal and the third from rainwater only; its use, for boiling 
pulses, rendering it necessary to limit the supply to this souroe, aa 
canal water 13 too hard for the purpose. The revenues of the 
temple include the income derived from soveu villages in British 
territory and six in Tthri, for which no rent or revenue is paid 
to tho State. The revenue thus derived has rison enormously 
6 iuce Mr. Shore estimated it (in 1827, at JU. 3635; Rs. 1,600 
from the former and Rs, 35 from the latter! owing to the immense 
rise in the value of land, so that, by common repute, the chief 
priest or Mahunk, who has the absolute disposal of the revenues of 
tho endowment, is tho richest man in the Bun. His election from 
among tho disciples (chdas) of tho last deceased Mahant w as 
formerly guided by the Sikh chiefs of the Panjkb, a nazardm of 
Rg. 500 being presented to the British Government at the installa¬ 
tion, with the complimentary gift in return of a pair of shawls. 
The distinctive head-dreg* of tho sect worn by the high priest and 
his disciples is a cap of red cloth, shaped like a sugar-loaf, worked 
over with coloured thread and adorned with a black silk fringe 
round the rim. Tho acknowledgment of Guru Bam Rfii’n samt- 
ahip is not oonfinod to the Ifdasis, but most Hindu sects furnish 
devotees, especially in the Debra Dim, where his influence was most 
felt. Perhaps, however, the most enthusiastic of his worshippers 
Will be found now, as heretofore, among tho Gis-Satlaj Sikhs. 
Owing to the doubt cast upon his legitimacy and tho diver genoo 
* Sec Gbz. XI. 840. 
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of hia peaceful. doctrines from the stern tenets of Sri Guru Qobind 
Sinb, tlic Akhfili Sikhs have uniformly refused him recognition, 
hut notwithstanding this, it is on record that Ran}it Singh, when, 
apprehensive of impending death in the spring of 1826, sont an 
offering of Rs. 500 to this temple. 

Tho time fixed for the annual ceremonies of the saint is that of 
the Hindu festival known as tho Holi, usually falling in April. 
A fair (r?uda) lasting 10 days, and called Sangat , commences on 
the 1st of Cliait, and, on the sixth, the ceremony of hoisting a new 
flajTj U pon a monster flagstaff standing between tho temple and the 
large tank, takes place. Hundreds of pilgrims, to each of whom a 
day’s food is givon by the Mahant, aid in this duty ; but tho total 
number attending the fair varies from 3,000 to 10,000, tho larger 
figure being reached only when tho Hardwdr fair, whither the 
pilgrims flock immediately after, is very largely attended at tho 
Kitmbh and Adh-htmbh. The authentic history of Delira may ho 
said to date from the closo of tho sevon- 
^ teen ill century (175 6 S,, 1699 A. D.), when 

Ram Rrti retired to the Dun, after his failure to obtain tho recog¬ 
nition of his claims to succeed his father as Guru, and founded a 
sect of dissenters. He, at first, resided at Kandli on the western side 
of tho Tons i iver, but ultimately removed io Kharbara (now includ¬ 
ed in the modern town of Debra) and built the tomplo namod after 
lnmat the neighboming village of Dhfunuwnla, unless, na is some¬ 
times alleged, it was constructed by his widow, Punjab Knar, 
His presence soon attracted numerous devotees and a flourishing 
town, called Gurudw&ra or Delira, grew up around his dwelling 1 . 
Coming with letters of recommendation from Auraugzob to Fntoh 
Still of Garhwdl, the Guru was welcomed, and his temple endowed 
with the three villages of Kharbara, Rajpur, and Oh am a-Surf, 
to which four others—Dhiumiwala, Miyauwala, Panditwari, and 
Dhartawala— were added by his successor. Captain Ruper visited 
Debra, in 1808, and found it an “extensivo village.” It had been a 
populous town a few'years before, its deeadenoe resulting from tho 
constant succession of invasions by the Sikhs and Gujars. Tho 
rule of the Gorkhalis, commencing in 1803, closed in 1814, and 

GuruHSm It'^e 11,0 13 deriy,ei1 from tll ° *es«u*-placo of tho body (deft) q£ 
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tho formal annexation of Dobra Dim to the district of Snli/iranpur 
in 1815 waS followed by the introduction of the usual revenue and 
police sub-divisions and an establishment for the latter (police) on 
an extremely modest scale, but it was not till February, Id23, that 
any real administration commenced. The Honorable Mr. Shore 
thou assumed charge under the designation of Joint-Magistrate, 
and, during his residence at Dehra (till 1828), the town along with 
the rest of the district gained greatly from his reforming hand. 
Mr. Shore’s zeal communicated itsolf to tho people, whom he 
induced to repair the roads, and he himself advanced the funds 
(which were hardly ever repaid) required to build the Dehra jail, 
and to establish shops on the road, frequented by travellers to 
Mnssoorpe and Land our, places which were then beginning to be 
visited by Europeans from the plains. 

Amongst the local projects for the improvement of the valley 
is a railway to connect it with the plains. The cost of a metre- 
gauge line about 75 miles long from Deoband or Nagal on the 
Sindh, Punjab and Delhi Railway vid Iiurlti and Hardwdr to 
Dehra and thence to Ityjpur at the foot of the mountain, has been 
estimated at Its. 35,00,000. The sources of revenue relied on are 
(1) the traffic of Riirki • (2) the Hardw&r pilgrim traffic ; (3) tbo 
traffic of the Ganges canal, and (4) tho general traffic of the Dun 
and the hill sanitaria. The average of five estimates gave thin 
expected revenue as lig. 6,30,33d. The scheme was submitted to 
the Local Government, but the concessions ashed for were not 
granted. Meanwhile a concession has been granted by the Secre¬ 
tary of State for India to tho Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway for 
the extension of their lino to Saharan pur, with probably a branch 
to Hardw&r, which has thus deprived the promoters of the Dehra 
DunRailway of the main item—ilia pilgrim traffic—in their scheme. 

Dehra Dun, district of (soo the end of this volume). 

Deoprayag, or Dova Prayaga, a town in path' Jlangarh, of 
native Garb will, at the confluence of the Alaknnnda and Bhdgirathi. 
The foraior flows from the east and tho latter from the north, and, at 
the vertex of the right-angle formed by their junction, the town is 
situate. The contrast formed by the two streams is very remark¬ 
able ; tho Blifigfratln runs down a steep declivity with a rapid 
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course, roaring and foaming over large stones and fragments placed 
in its bed, .while the placid Alaknauda, flowing with a smooth and 
unruffled surface and of three times the volume, gently winds round 
the point. The banks of both rivers are composed of hard blftok 
rock ; but while those of the Alaknauda are almost perpendicular 
to the height of 80 or 100 feet, those of the Bh&girathi are shelv¬ 
ing and expanded. The Alaknanda, the deeper and more consi¬ 
derable river, is, at the season of low water, 142 feet iu breadth, 
and in the rainy season rises 46 or 47 feet. The Bbagirathi is, at 
the season of low water, 112 feet in breadth, and rises 40 feet in 
the rainy season. Each river is crossed by a jht'tla or rope bridge • 
the muted stream having a breadth of 80 yards receives, below 
the confluence, the name of the Ganges. The village is built 
on a small flat, below a perpendicular cliff, at an elevation of 100 
feet above the water, on the scarp of a mountain rising behind to 
the height of about 800 feet. A hugo flight of steps, cut in Iho 
rock, by which even cattle can travel gives access to the town from 
the water’s edge. 

The houses arc arranged so as to form two rows of unequal 
length, joined at a right-angle, the longer row facing the Blffigi- 
Tftthi, the other, the Alaknanda. They are generally two stories 
high, built of large stones, cemented with lime mortar, and having 
sloping loofa covered with shingles. In tho upper part of the town, 
stands a temple sacred to Uamachandva. It is situate on a terrace 
from twenty to thirty yaids square and six fcot high, and is built 
of large blocks of cut stone piled on oaoh other, without cement, so 
as to form a pyramid, bulging in the middle and decreasing rapidly 
towards the summit, which is surmounted by a white cupola ; and 
over all, is a square sloping roof, composed of plates of copper, 
crowned above with a golden halt and spire. The entrance is on 
the western side, in a portico, from the rojf of which arc hung 
bells of various sizes. Under tho shelter thus provided the wor¬ 
shippers perform their devotions. Tho image of Rain a chandra, 
about six feet high, carved in black stone, but painted red, except 
tho free, is seated opposite the door, and under the eastern part of 
the cupola. Before the idol, and opposite the portico, is tho brazen 
image of a Garuda; one kueo is bent on the ground, and liia hands 
are joined in tho attitude of prayer. Tho whole height of the building 
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in between 70 and 80 feet, Under the terrace is a temple sacred to 
Adi-Bishveswar. Deoprayag is a peculiarly sacred place of pilgrim¬ 
age for Hindus, being one of the five principal ( praydgaa ’ or conflu¬ 
ences. The grand rite is ablution, which takes place, at the cou- 
fluenco of the rivers, in two kundas or basins, excavated in the rock, 
at a level a little lower than the surface of the current, which here 
is so rapid aud violent as to sweep away any attempting to bathe in 
it. The names of the pilgrims aro registered, on their paying to the 
officiating Brahmans the usual dues. These Brahmans also enjoy the 
revenue derived from 25 villages granted by the Riija of Garhwtil ; 
and, notwithstanding the colehiity of the place, are compelled to 
eke out a subsistence by the practice of tiadc. The temple, ns well 
as the rest of the town, was much shattered by au earthquake in 
1803, but was subsequently repaired by Daulat Rao Sindia, The 
town contains between 200 and 250 houses, inhabited principally by 
Brahmans from the Ddkhin. Tho heat is sometimes very great, 
exceeding 100° at noon in the shade. Blovation above tho sea, of 
the town, 2,266 feet ; of the stream, 1,953, Latitude 30°-S', longi¬ 
tude 78°-39', Tho village of Balls in British Garhwal, to which 
is attached a small bazar, is nearly opposite to Deoprayag. -‘/They 
are connected by a rope bridge (jlud u) of about 120 feet span. 

Devi Dhura or Deli, a station on (ho road from Aimora to 
Lohughat, 13 miles from Pharka, 17 miles from Dob and 32 miles 
from Almorn, 6,633 feet above the sea, is situate in north latitude 
29°-24/“56'' and east longitude 7D°-54/-3G' / . There is a bungalow 
and a grain-shop hero where common supplies may be obtained. 
On the north-west faco of the mountain, a few feet below its orest, 
there are two groups of colossal blocks of grey granite piled on 
each other, consecrated to Mahddeva, Yarahi Devi and Bhini Sen, 
and softened by a few picturesque oaks, deotldrs, walnuts and a 
large silang (Olea fragt'ans) tree. Similar boulders are strewed over 
the surface of the surrounding mountains, especially ou tho upper 
part of the deep depression in the ran go immediately north. Be¬ 
tween two of tho main boulders, in a recess orowned with a grove 
of deodars , is a celebrated temple at which a fair is held in Jnno- 
July, when mauy goats and buffaloes are offered at the shrine. 
There were two noteworthy customs at this fair: ona was when they 
dragged tho idol to the top of the plateau a few huudr 3 d yards off 

26 
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ivliero tlio cairn of the Great; Trigonometrical Survey stands, the 
draggars being men ail naked ; another was the custom of forming 
two pai ties, who attacked each other with sticks and stones (known 
as boffiouli), a practice not uncommon throughout Knmaun mid 
Nepal. To the west of the temple are two boulders; the uppermost 
of which, called Ransila, about one hundred feet in length, is cleft 
through the centre by a dcop fissure, at right angles to which there 
is a similar lift in the lower rock. On Rausila vests ft smaller 
boulder, said to be the same that was employed by 13him Sen to 
produce these fissures, in proof of which, the print of his five fingers 
is still pointed out. The surface of Ransila also presents certain 
other marks and figures on which the Pfindu brothers amused them¬ 
selves at pacMrij an indigenous kind of chess. Both boulders and 
fissures are indeed sufficiently extraordinary to warrant some super¬ 
stitious legends among an ignorant population. Some writers hold 
that these wildernesses of granitic boulders, as well as the fissures, 
originated in (t a contraction of the distended surface of the grani- 
tic mass when Brat up heaved." Others appear more inclined to 
attribute the boulders to the existence of bard and highly crystal¬ 
lised nuclei, which have resisted the decomposition going on all 
around, caused probably by the action of water on the superabun¬ 
dant felspar, Many of the boulders are also perishing, but some¬ 
what differently; largo and thick concentric coats scale away, and 
mumble, by tlio process of desquamation, which is equally remark- 
nklo in the trap rocks. The fissures appear to be too fresh and 
sharp to allow of the supposition that they are coeval with tlio ele¬ 
vation of the rock : they are probably due to the unequal cooling 
of the mass when a frosty night has succeeded a very hot day. 

Devi Dliura occupies the north-east and highest angle of n groat 
granitic plateau, steep on the east and north, but sloping gently to 
the west and south : it is covered with wood and furrowed by deep 
ravines. One of these commences at the shrine, and soon collects 
a pi city stream deeply shaded by horse-chestnut and other trees : 
at its head is a naula or covered well. This granitic ridge extends 
continuously from Dei nath near Fort Hastings to Saur-Pbalak 
■nithin three miles of Dol. At. Saur-Phatka the road leaves it, but 
the formation is probably continued to Sijfihi Devi, as the granite 
re-appears on the west and south faces of the Bandani and 
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Muktsswar mountains; m the bed of the small stream ivhioh joins 
the Kunniiya below Piura, and on both sides of the Riimniya up to 
Kupleswar— {Madden). 

From Pbarka, Ike road is good but tortnouB, following the tubular and round- 

„ , eel summit of the gifloltic range well wooded with rliodo- 

Proiu Phfli'ka. ^ 

dotidron, pine, pear, kaipltol and bfuj (oak). The roaa 

descends at once from the bungalow for a mile aud >v half, and ascends ns much to 
tha ilri peak (over fi, 0 C 0 feat). At the sixth mile, is a deotldr grove and temple 
called Pfifcf, around which aro the sources of the llatiya., nn affluent of the Ladlnya. 
At four miles fioiu Don Dhura, the loari descends to a cel called Garsiii-lckh, with 
the village of Gfira below on the left, lienee thoro is a considerable ascent to tbo 
bungalow at Do. Tho view from the bungalow is ono of the Quest in It unman! it 
includes fhakit and Thuin on the east, Binsar on the west, the Gagnr isnge to tho 
MswtVi-taM., onft the ptaks ol QatigoU to tho nortVi. Hence to tho new bungalow it 
Morn gull on the Land to [)o1, tharo is, first, a steep descent to a col, on the south¬ 
ern Bide of which riacs n feeder of the Lndhlya anil on the northern n feeder of 
the Bailin', an affluent of the Sftrja. Hence the route ascends gradually and pro. 
coeds along tbe ifdge to the new bungalow at Puyapfint (cherry-tioo water). The 
scenery here is boautiful and the mountains are well wooded with oaks, rhodo¬ 
dendrons, 0 ^dr, hdiphal, frkaras, chamkharak, nils, h&nhu and bdunra, and the level ta 
high enough for Primula denticulate n»d nn occasional yew. Three miles short of 
Dol (17 miles from De), the mad descends to a second col called. Snur-Phatkn, where 
there are pools of water and a few carved stones. Here the granite ceases, and is 
replaced hy stratified rocks, quartzoso, micaceous n-nd slaty, dipping north. A mile 
beyond Sanr-Phatka, the load passes an extensive wUdorucasof vast angular 
gneiss fragments ; parched on the top of ft group of these is a rudely conical mass 
of tho same mfttorlal, twenty to tliiiby font wide at the buse nud fully fifty feet 
high, It Is called Nfigcloo and la worshipped ns ft phallus; tho foundations of old 
buildings nro visible around, A rivulet, one of the heads of the Fftiiar, rises bar 
Cween fbeao boulders and the high road, and following it for a mile, the travel tec 
comes on a very pretty, small, secluded dell shaded hy deoddrs, chestnuts and libnj 
oaks, with a temple to Vishnu; a path leads heuco direct to Dol (y v.), where the 
bungalow now belongs to a planter, tho now ono Doing situate three or four uiilcs 
further on. 

Dewalgarh, a pargaaah of the GarliWtU district contains seven 
pattis or sub-divisions, eaok of which ia separately noticed— viz- y 
Bidolsyiin, Bachhansyun, Ohalansyiin, Dhanpur, Ghurdorsytin, 
KandArsydn and Kathulsyuii. Dewalgark is bounded on the north 
by N&gpur, on the east by Chandpur, on the south by 13drabsyan 
and on the west by Tihri, The assessment of the laud-revenue has 
been hb follows 
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The recoids of the current settlement show that thore nre 269 
estates comprising 392 Tillages, and containing a total assessable 
area of 10,335 acres, of which 9,464 are cultivated. The mill-rent 
amounted to Rs. 237 and the land-tax to Rs. B,558, of which Rs. 189 
were ahenaled in sadubart and Rs, 364 in gt'inth and mvdfi. The 
Jaml-revnnio fell at Rs. 0-13-3 per acie on the total assessable area, 
and at Ra. 0-14-5 on the cultivation. The population in 1841 
numbered 9,474 souls, of whom 5,373 were females: in 1853, 20,40 8 
(10,213 female) j in 1858, 17,645 (8,543 females); in 1872, 25,036 
(12,057 females), and in 1881, 29,288 (15,054 females), Dewal- 
gnilj as named after the old temple of the Rajas of Garhwfil which 
still exists and possesses considerable endowments in British Ghuli- 
Viid and Tiliri. Srinagar the capital is situate in the parganah and 
also the Dhanpuv copper mines. Srinagar still carries on somo trade 
with jRnjlbabad and the formation of the pilgrim road to Han] war 
ha 1 -made it the resort of numerous pilgrims during the season. 
The civil station and residence of tho Senior Assistant Commis¬ 
sioner is at Paori, where there are also civil courts, and noar it is the 
American Episcopal Methodj&t Mission and a ten-plantation, Tho 
Dhanpur copper mines are the best in tlie province and have been 
already noticed. Writing in 1840, Mr. Batten states (hat 
“twenty-one villages, large and small, have always been attached to 
tho mines, and it has been found impracticable to separate tho leases 
of the villages from that of the mines, old custom having made the 
labour and supplies derived fiom the villages essential to tho min¬ 
ing lessee. Out of a total of Rs. 1,901 paid by tho farmer of the 
mines it waa found that he collected only Rs. 266 from the villages. 
The assessment ou the Dhanpur mines in 1864 amounted to Rs. 555 
including Dobri and Morgadb. The Panai and Siiuagar valleys 
me eminently risk and beautiful and the scenery of the Dhanpur 
mug© is particularly striking and picturesque. Grey wacko, quarts 
rod:, trap, clay slate, tolcose slate and limestone, alpine and dolo- 
imtic (tho latter containing the copper ores) are the prevailing 
formations. 0 

Dhaijyuli, a patti of parganah Chandpur in British Garliwdl is 
bounded on the north, by patti Kandarsydn; on tho west, by the 
same patti and patti Clioprakot; on tho south, by the Inttor patti 
and on the east, by Taili-Chandpur. The census of 1881 shows 
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population of 2,396 souls. The land-revenue in 1884 amounted to 
Es. 521 and is collected by the patw&ri of Olioprakot, residing at 
Kanyur. Dlmijyuli occupies the upper valley of the southern 
branch of the western Ntfu* ami is chiefly filled by the peaks of 
Eaori (8,052 feet), Tarak.tkaud (9,000) and Sont-khal (9,’204). 

D hang'll Malla, a pnfti of parganah Gatiga Solan of British 
Gnrluva!, is bounded on all sides by other paths of the same parga- 
nah, and on tho west is separated from the Udopnr patti by tho 
Hinwal river, which rises in Karon du IV all a and flows along the 
southern and western boundary of this patti. There are schools 
at Dihlchet and Thantoli. The population in 1881 numbered 5,953 
souls, of whom 3,049 were females. Tho lund-revemio in 1884 
amounted to Rs. 1,910. The patwaii of this patti resides in Dihkhefc 
and collects the land-revenue of Karondu Palin also, both of which 
in 1864 gave Rs. 2,49L from all sources, Gaihkofc lies in latitude 
29°-57 / -30" and longitude 78°-35'-0", 

Dhangu Talla, a patti of parganah Gnnga Salnn in British 
Garhwdl, is bounded on tho north ami north-west, by the Ganges j 
on the south, by the Udepur patti9, and on the east, by tho Kyar 
river, separating it from pargiuiah Baralisydn. Tho census statis¬ 
tics for 1881 show 2,377 males and 2,429 females. In 1884, the 
Jand-ievenuo amounted to Es, 1,267, which is collected by tho pat- 
wari who resides in Ohandpur, and collects the land-revenue of Ude- 
pur Malla also; both iu 1864 aggregated Rs. 2,38C for land-revenue 
and saclabart paid by a population of 5,675 souls. The patti is 
traversed by the Hardw&r and Sifnagar road, besides village tracks. 
Dhangu Talla lies between tho Hinwal and the Ganges anti is highly 
cultivated throughout. 

Dhaniyakot, a pargauak of Kumaoii, comprises four pafcfcis, each 
of which is separately noticed— viz., Chautkm, Dhaniyakot, 
Uchfikat and Simalklm. The assessment at various periods since 
tho conquest was as follows 
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The present land-tax falls at Bs. 1-4-1 per acre on the whole 
assessable area, and at Es. 1-9-7 per acre on the cultivation. The 
area assessed to revenue amounts to 5,702 lists, of which 1,229 are 
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culturable and 4,473 are cultivated (980 irrigated), The population 
at settlement numbered 11,767 souls, of whom 6,008 were males : 
in 1872, 8,636 males and 6,113 females: and in 1881, only 1,257 
males and 1,186 females arc recorded: the census returns referring 
only to the portion of the parganah in the Bhdbar tahsfl. Thirty- 
two blsis are held as toniple endowments and 965 fiee of revenue. 
The'patti lies along the northern slopes of the western GAgnr 
range and was once a very retired portion of the district, hut 
now, owing to its proximity to the sanitaria of Naini Till and UAni- 
khet, it is well known. In Tallakot, one of the most flourishing 
estates, the revenue was raised in 1843,and has been again increased 
and some of its hamlets have been made separate estates. Simalkha 
suffered from the floods in 1840, but has since in a great mensuro 
ieeovered, In ChauthAn the villages are large and flourishing, 
though few in number. The peoplo, in addition to their general 
pursuits in the Bhdbar, convey their produce to the bazArs of Naini 
Tal, RAnikhet and Almora, and benefit by the pilgrim route to 
BadrinAth which passes through the parganah. The whole tract 
is rich iu an agricultural point of view, audits orchards of mangoes, 
plantains, oranges, &c,,show the general mild temperature prevail¬ 
ing. But the frosts iu winter are extremely severe, and people are 
glad, bothgfor the sake of pasturage and climate, to repair to the 
Kota Bhdbar. The bhayacliArn tenure prevails, but two zamtndAria 
also occur. The iron ores of Dhuniyakot - chiefly red lissmatito) aro 
found in Kbairna and Tutail, but are little worked. 

Dhaniyakot, a patti in the parganah of the same name in 
Kumaon, is bounded on the liorth, by the Kosi river, which separates 
it from Gh&ugaon j on the oast, by Kotauli Talli, RAmgar Tal la 
and Walla ; on the west, by Simalkha and on the south, by Kota 
Walla and the ChhakhAta parganah. The assessable area comprises 
1,896 hUU, of which 546 are eulturable and 1,353 aro cultivated 
(275 irrigated). The land-tax in 1815 was Rs. 1,448, rising to 
Rs. 1,933 in 1820 and Rs. 2,030 in 1843. The present assessment 
is Rs. 2,265, which falls at Rs. 1-3-1 par acre on the total assess¬ 
able area and Rs. 1-10-9 per acre on the cultivation : 858 Lists are 
held free of revenue, comprising some very fair land. The popu¬ 
lation at the time of settlement numbered 5,079 souls, of whoipt 
2,592 were females. Two villages were received from Simalkha and 
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four from ClilmkbMft atthorecent settlement. The patw&ri usually 
resides nL Mnjhera; there is a school at Mallakot, 

Dhakuri, or Dli&kim-Binayak, a lialting-place with a bunpalow 
(without attendants! on the route to tho Pmdari glacier, six miles 
from Lw&rkhet, 57 miles from Almorn and 7 miles from Khdti. 

From Lwavkhet Or Loh&rkhet to Khfiti ft march of about four lioura lends to 
Tantl nboufc 200 feet below the puss over ihc DMkim-Bmdyuk ridge, of which tho 
peak uses on the left to a height of 10,541 feat. The path commences to rise at 
once on loving Lirfrkhot and lain parts vory steep and rocky, Interspersed with 
occasional undulating meadows. One large stream is passed which, rising between 
the pass and the Cliaur-kc-ddnda, flows down the spacious wooded glen towards 
the Sniju mid In ono spot forms a flue water-fall Thn limestone rock ceases at 
Sorbing, and is replaced by quartzoso rooks, and finally by gneiss. Tho views 
acPUBB tho Snrjil aro very grand, and from the pass a new and maguifleont, though 
contiacted prospect of tho snowy range extending from the Kanda-kot peak on 
the east to Mdntoll-ka-dhura (Triafil) on the west Is seen. Tim eastern peak of the 
Ti isfil fares the west in a great bluff, from which a long easy ridge, presenting 

nn unbroken sheet of snow, slopes down to the cast, connecting the Tnsfil with 

the Nanda Devi cluster. Suangc to soy that here, within 20 miles of the two 
E rent rocky peaks of this cluster, and elevated 10,500 feet, they are Invisible, being 
concealed by the two beautiful pinnacle* of pure snow, which from Ahuora are 
seen to he me.eiy the abrupt terminations of two immense spurs, the eastern- 
m ostof which is there known as Nandakot, - Devi's bed” b rom this point of 
it rises into a fine and lofty spire. In the hollow between IheJTrlsfll rmd 
Nnnda groups rises the Rundardfinga or Rodin* nver, which, flowing nearly south 
down a narrow and most profound glen, joins (6,410 feet) the Pindar a htlle above 
W field,'im, affording probably the best and easiest route to the traveller desirous 
. tMtinir to the core of the Nanda Devi mass. This stream has Its nource 
i°n n glacier like that at Plildari East of Nanda Devi, in a deep col, is « Trail Is* 

' » gunposed by him to be 20,000 feet high ; its eastern portion formed by the 
north we-t shoulder of Nandakot, which mountain closes the view In a colossal 
rectangular summit of pure snow, with the glen of the Pindar easily mode 
0llt The lino of perpetual or at all events ofJuimeHed snow was very well 
fined along the whole extent of tho range (September), certainly 2,COft feet 
Irlow tho crest of’Traill’s pass. The Quercus dihtala (,mru) and Quercu* 
anrahu? oaks nro abundant on the eastern exposure of the 
DhZTfinayak. Th* descent on the western side is rapid, first through forests 
- larshu oaU which soon becomes blended with abundance of AttowMIa** 
“V / x forming boundless forests on this fine range. Below those, we passed 
down through luxuriant meadows, nearly to the Pludar opposhe to the large 
T of Wdcblmm Here a path strikes off to the left lo Obinn* » the 

T ^ valley below Gwfldam, and when passable enables one to vary the return 
Pmdnr valley ^ ^ geneial not vory steep descent, leads to a tor- 

route to Almorn. » ,„ nBrcl ,d8 considerably towards Khfiti, three mllcg 

rent, from which the rea ngR horse-chestnut, maple, sumach, mountain 

or so further, the road lj»| ^ hornbe « m (s f sft)a ash, to Khfiti 

bambu, QuercutJncUMlhdnj) and mru 
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hna no permanent village, but there is a Bailiyn’s shop; tlio only cultivation, 
Imlf a dozen fields of cfwa (Amaranthus anardana) Khfiti, at nn elevation of 
7,200 feet, consists nf some beautiful, open, and swelling lawns, closely hemmed 
In by exceedingly sleep and lofly nuum In ins, either covered will] grass m enve¬ 
loped in dark forest. On the north-west, about 300 feet below, the i’uuliu mars 
along Its narrow gully, up which, whenever the clouds cleared a little, several 
hmh snowy and black, rocky peaks of lire great range appeared close at hand-— 
[Madden), 

Dhanpur, R patti of parganah Dewalgarh, is bounded on the north, 
by Lhc Alakiumda river j on the south, by pattia -Bachliansyun nnd 
Kmnllirsvnn; on'the east, by patti R&nigntlh; and on the west, by 
Tiliri, The Alaknanda receives the SJandokini on its right bank lit 
RuJipmyag in the extreme north-west corner of this patti in latitude 
3iP-17'~]O'' and longitude 7D°-1 , -32". Thence a road follows fcho 
left bank of the Alaknanda to Karnprnyfig and is joined at Ohhulwa 
pi pal, where theie is an iron bridge, by a road from tho south, hero 
crossing lhe Alaknanda ou to the tCedannitli road. Seven villages 
were received from Dewalgarh. The population in 1881 numbered 
5,2(10 souls, of whom were 2,035 females. The patw&ri of this patti 
resides in Ibmai, where there is a school, nnd collects tho lund-revo- 
nue of patti lliiirfgudli also.; both aggregated in 18(14 Rs. 1,947 
for mdubart and luiul-j avenue and Ra. 64 for guuth paid by 4,071? 
souls. 


Dhaundyalsyun, a patti of pnrgnimh Btalla Salim in British 
Gaihiviil, is bounded on the north, by Choprakotand AIoMlmr ; 
on the west and south-west, by Bangdrsyun ; on tho south, by 
Subaii, nud on (be east, by the iCumauu pattfs of Malla Clmukot and 
Gmlnvul Batii, Chauthfu,. On tl.e north it is divided into two parts 
by Meldhftr : the northern portion contains Jnspur on the Chariyn 
stream and tlie Ohaupatta tea-factory further south ; the southern 
portion contains Biingulhar. The road from Almora to lbiori p slssoa 
through lhe southern portion of the patti. Jn 1864 tho village of 
Ka.mil,)-a was received from Rangdrsydn. The patwdri of (Jluiu, 
than, residing at Kapliolguon, collects the land-revenue of tins patti 
also, winch amounted to Rs. 699 in 1884. The population, accord¬ 
ing to tho census of 1881, Hum bated 2,369 souls, of whom 1 216 
were fonijilos. } 

Dharon, a village on tlie left bank of the at,-earn of tb mmg 

1,1,1110 “ IMU ‘ Pilii E “ Ga.lnvil, is s it uate ou (ho liu0 ‘ U ™ 
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road from KotdwAra to Ramnagar oil the border of the Bijnor 
district. A good road passes hence to Pfiori, bifurcating at Dosoti 
to Ifni7i dr < K any fir}. The Paori road crosses the outor ridge by the 
Knnchangh&fci pass to Sonl-p/mi and the Kainur line by the BogH-ya 
ldml to Kinanauli, From Sont-pani there is a slight ascent to 
Kanchanghati and a descent to Pipnlsoli, 5 miles 3 furlongs 33 
poles, and thence to DMron, 5 miles 3 furlongs 2 poles. From 
Kinanauli there is a slight ascent to the Bogtiya-khftl and a 
descent to the Dimapfoii river 3 milos: following the stream to a 
iovel crossing and then to the junction with the Pipalsoti stream 
at Dosoti and crossing and recrossing the united stream chiefly by 
bridges Dh&ron is reached, 8 miles 2 furlong 24 poles. There is 
a police-station and grain-shop hero. 


Dhauli (western), or white river, a principal tributary of the 
Alnknanda, rises in pargatiah Malla Painkhanda in British Garhwal 
near tbo Niti pass and unites with the Visbnuganga at Vislmuprayag 
near Joshimalh, in latitude 30°-29 /, -30 r/ and longitude 79°-45 r -15", 
to form the Alaknanda. It has a mo9t tortuous course and is to its 
junction a roaring torrent almost everywhere. There are throe 
sudden falls in the river between the villages of Mal&ri and Tapo- 
ban. The last, whiob is about six miles above Tapoban, is the 
greatest; in the space of 250 yards the fall is at least 1 BO feet. 
For tbo first portion of its course the river dashes below over 
huge boulders, the water being scarcely visible, while it ends in a 
f&)) of some fiD feet In several places these boulders form natural 
bridges which are found usoful when those constructed by the local 
nulhoritiea aro swept away. The Dhauli is joined in its course by 
several snow streams, the chief being the Ghirti and the Binlganga, 
which last rises on the northern side of tbo Uanda Devi peak. 
The whole course of the Dhauli as far as Tapoban may be aaid to 
be through a narrow pass with almost perpendicular cliffs on. cither 
side several thousand feet high and wild in the extreme. 


At a stream entering the DJiauli near Samangsventn the Dhunlyas wash 
the sand for gold, They use a primluvo-lookmg but 
Gold-washing, neatly-made oradle of retd work and aie quite i^io- 

rant of the uac of mercury for extracting the gold. Elsewheie the apparatus 
consists of a wooden boat-shaped trough, two shallow troys of wood, a bambu 
fllere, half a gourd, a little quioksilver, so mo pieces of skin, ami scales and 
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■weights. The trough is foul feet long, eighteen inched brond, and as many 
deep, with a hole near the bottom at one extremity . 1 It is placed on the river 
edge, with the end in which the hole ja, somewhat depressed. The sieve is 
formed of straight pieces of split hnmbn laid side by side, and is hud across 
the trough. One of the two persons employed in the operation spreads a 
trayful of ?nnd upon the sieve, and the other, turning up its edge so as tu pre¬ 
vent any of the sind from being carried off, pours upon it a gourd full of 
wnter. This he repents until the water, having the flner particles of tlio 
sand in suspension, filters through the inierstices of the sieve and leaves 
the stones and pebbles and coarser substances oil the surface. As a sufficient; 
quantity of these washings accumulates in the bottom of the trouab, the water 
drains off through the hole in its lower extremity, and the mud which is lett is 
then ognin washed for the gold. Poi* this purpose it ia taken up in tlio wooden 
trays and fresh water poured upon it i the Irays aic then tinned round by tlio 
hand, and the coarser and lighter portions separately, and removed from the 
heavier and finer, until the Imgcst grains of gold become visible and can bo 
extracted, when they are wrapped up in the pieces of skin In order to recover 
the firm particles of the metal the remaining portion of the sand is triturated 
with the quicksilver, nod that again Is driven off by heat. 

Dhaitfi (eastern), a principal tributary of the Kali river in 
eastern lCumaon, has its remotest sources in the glaciers to the north¬ 
west of the Dawa encamping-ground (14,860 feet) leading to the 
Naya-dlnira or Derma pass into Tibet in north latitude 30°-26'-0" 
and east longitude SCF-Sl'-O*. The source lies to tho north of the 
main range of the Himalaya and the valley of the river forms one 
of the two into which Alalia Dftrma is divided. It passes by- 
Dawn, the Pungrung en cam ping-ground (14,100 feet), Khunliug 
(13,060 feet), Rama (11,830 feet) to its junction with the Lissar 
on tlio left bftuk (10,370 feet). Thence by Dhnnkur, Go and Sola 
to its junction with the Kdli on the right bank at Khela-Syula- 
pantli in north latitude 29°-26'-50" and east longitude 80°-88'-40 v . 
Its stream is in general a succession of violent rapids in a rocky 
channol amidst awful precipices and ravines. Webb describes it 
at twenty-five miles from its source as « violeut, turbid, in con¬ 
tinued rapids flora six to twenty-five feet ; bed rocky, avonirr G 
breadth from sixteen to twenty yards and adds, that after tahi 
“ the water is so foul and turbid as to be unfit for drinking.” The 
road to Tibet by tho Darina pass proceeds up the course of the river 
passing by means of spar bridges from side to side, according to 
the exigencies of the path, which sometimes winds along the faces 
1 Travels, Him, Pro?., p. 7 . 
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of nearly perpomlicular precipices ; yet, during the season when 
the passes are open, this difficult track is crowded by innumerable 
laden goats and sheep, bearing grain and other merchandise from 
the lower districts to Tibet. There is a diffioult and dangerous pass 
from Rulam, on a feeder of tbo Gori, to Sipu and Marcha on the 
Lissar branch of the Dliauli which proceeds by the Phula-Yankfci 
stream. 

Dhikuli, a village in the Kota Bhabar of Kumaon on the 
right bank of the Kosi, is situate in north latitude 29°-28 r -5' / and 
east longitude 79°-ll'-30' 7 , at an elevation of 1,380 feet abovo the 
level of the sea on the Ahnora and Ikimnagar road, 50 miles north¬ 
east from Muiddabad. The formation of the hills, nil the way from 
Ihunimgar to Ukh.ildhunga and up to 4,000 feet above the sea- 
level, is principally of sandstones, conglomerates, cl ays and layers 
ofloose boulders imbedded iu olay and sand. These formations 
alternate one with each other in the order stated, hut the bonlders 
in clay and sand do not extend much more than throe hundred 
feet above the river bed. The sandstone is seldom reddish in 
colour and never purely red, shades of gray and greenish gray pre¬ 
dominate, The hardness of the sandstorm varies directly in the 
order of the depth of its stratum : that met with but a few hundred 
feet above the river is soft and friable j nil the rest is harder in 
propoi fcion to its height, but none can be said to be so compact as 
not to bo broken up by an ordinary blow from a hammer. The con¬ 
glomerates also are easily separable. There are two vai icties of 
limestone : one a whitish coarse-grainod stone, is abundant in the 
hills west of Dhikuli and is quarried for use within a fow feet of 
the Udmnagar road, On the western limit of the cultivated fields 
of Dhikuli and in many places overhanging the main road is a 
ledge of conglomerate rook surmounted by extensive ‘ chaurs' or 
levels intersected by a few ravines. On one of these are the 
remains of ancient buildings a few feet from the surface locally 
identified with that Bairatpatan, the oapital of the old kingdom of 
Govisana, visited by Hwen Thsang in tbo seventh century. There 
are many fine specimens of capitals of pillars, medallions, figures of 
lions and other animals and other Buddhistic designs. Blany of 
those have been used in a building near the suspension bridge as 
ornaments for archways, pillars and mantelpieces, Some of the 
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pillars are foliated, interspersed with birds, dragons, Hons, &c. On 
a plateau above is ad ancient well. Another set of remains exist cn 
the Kun-ka-eliaur, above Mohan. Dhiknli was formerly a station 
for a guild of native troops. The scenery around affords some of 
the wildest and most picturesque views in the whole of the lower 
hills and well repays a visit, 

Dhugsdndhar, an encamping-ground on the road from KAlh- 
shahid to Paori, is situate in patti Talla Badalpur of parganah Talla 
Salim in Garhwal in the valley of the upper waters of the Pal&m 
jivor, in latitude 29°-4G'-0" and longitude 78°-46 / -(/': distant 12 
miles 4 furlongs 10 poles fiom Ghawalelihara, and 8 miles 3 furlongs 
18 polos from* 5 Ukhlet. The road hence to Ukhlet ascends by the 
Cbundiii-khal to the EAlar-gadh, which is crossed by a bridge, and 
thence along tbo ridge to the valley of the Moidi rivor, along which 
it takes a course to the north-west, to the Maidi bridge on the road 
between Kotdwara and Kh&tali, 8 miles 1 furlong. Hence level 
for 280 yards and a slight descent to tile ford across tlm Nyfir 
river, on the right bank of which the enoamping-ground of Ukhlet 
is situate in patti Mandarsyun. This route is low and hot through¬ 
out, though the most diiect. Supplies are unobtainable below this 
and should be taken hence. 

Dhdraphafc, a patti of parganah Pbaldakot in 1 Kumaon, is 
bounded on the north by Malli Doti and Cbaugaon ; on tho west 
by Cluuthna and Kasyan Malta ; on the oast by CUaugaon and on 
the south by Uchakofc. Ten villages were transferred to and five 
were received from Cbaugaon at the recent settlement. It is a hilly 
tract with little cultivation. The principal villages are Berblek, 
BalyAli and Milsyoli. The assessable area comprises 1,360 bids, 
of which 1,010 are cultivated (19 irrigated) and 3-19 acres are cul- 
tnruble. The land-tax yielded Rs. 878 in 1815, Us. 1,021 in 1820, 
Us. 1,114 in 1813, and now amounts to Rs. 1,324, which falls on 
the total assessable area at Re. 0-15-7 per acre and on the cultiva¬ 
tion at Re. 1-4-11. The population at settlement numbered 2,379 
souls, of whom 1,259 are males, The patwari resides at Chfipar 
and there is a school at Haldyani, 

Dkyanirau, a parganah of Kumnon, comprises six patfcis, nil of 
■which aio separately noticed— viz,, Bisjyula, Chhabls Dumaula, 
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Clnuibhansi, Chaugadh, Malli and Talli Ran. TI 10 assessment of 
the land-tax at each settlement was as follows:— 


1815. 

1817. 

1818. 

1820. 

1823. 

1828. 

1983. 

1843. 

Current, 

Jis. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Its. 

Its. 

Its. 

Its. 

Its. 

Its. 

4,078 

4,273 

4,035 

5,428 

5,746 

6,063 

6,100 

6,267 

10.4B4, 


The incidence of the revenue 011 the whole assessable area falls 
at Re. 0-12-6 per acre and on the cultivation at Re. 1-2-9 per acre. 
The assessable area comprises 13,381 hUis , of which 4,419 are cul- 
turablo and 8,961 are cultivated (860 irrigated). The population at 
settlement numbeied 8,996 males and 7,786 females j in 1872, 8,685 
males and 5,813 females j aud in 1881,5,121 males and 4,816 females, 
a part of the population being enumerated in the Bliabar, Six 
hundred and seventy-four bisit wore appropriated as temple grants. 
There are 134 mah&ls or estates comprising 171 villages. The 
upland portion of this pargunah occupies the basin of the La- 
dhiya river from Devi Dluira on the north to the Bliabar on the 
south. In Chaubhainsi the chief wealth of the inhabitants consists 
in their herds of cattle, which they pasture on the hills in the sum- 
iuer and take down to Chorgaliain tile Bliabar in winter. Some 
of the villages are large and populous, but the cold climate is averse 
to agriculture, and even hill lice is not grown. In Malli and Talli 
Ran there are abundant crops of wheat, vice, millets, aud tnrmerio, 
and its irrigated lands yield the fine kind of rice known as bekmuti* 
The Knira, Boia and Deo clans are the principal landholders; the 
two former colonised the sub-divisions called after them to the west 
of Almora, There are mi nos of iron of good quality at Manglalekh 
anil of copper at Keinu-khet. In the settlement aud oensus papers 
the parganah is divided into two parts—the Dhyaniraa portion in 
talMl Ohainp&wat aud the Chaubhainsi portion in tnhsll Bh&bar, a 
proceeding which creates some confusion in returns. 

Dmdihat, a pntti of parganah Sira in Kumaon, is bounded on 
the north, by patti Goriphnt of pargntinh Julifir; on the west, by 
Till lades of the same parganah and Atbbisi Talla and Mali j and, 
on the south and east, by the Askot paths, The road from Rslgeswar 
by Thai to Askot passes through DlndihtU, of which the principal 
villages are Bhuuurha, Gurftli and Wngla (from Diudihfix). The 
assessable area comprises 1,079 bids, of which 268 are culturable 
and 811 are cultivated (621) irrigated). The land-tax nmouuted to 
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Ba, 501 in 1815, Rs, 706 in 1820, Rs. 817 in 1843, and is now 
Ba 1,560, which falls on the total assessable aiea at lls. 1-7-1 per 
acre, and on the cultivation at Re. 1-14-9 per aero. The popula¬ 
tion at the time of settlement numbered 1,488 souls, of whom 785 
wore males. The patw&ri usually resides at Merthi ; there is a 
school at Hat 

Diuri Tal, a small hike about seven miles north-east of the vil¬ 
la wc of TJkhiirmth oil the ridge of a spur which extends from the 
Barlrinath peak to the Blanddluni river below the above-named 
village. The lake is about 400 yards loan by 250 yards broad and 
66 feet deep. It is of an oval shape. It is vory deep on the northern 
side and is nowhere Very shallow. The view from its banks is one 
of the grandest in the hills, the whole mass of Badrinath heiiur 
visible from base to summit at a distance of about 15 miles. Daily 
in the morning the snowy range is clearly visible reflected on the 
water. This range includes the Badrinath and the Kedaindth peaks 
to the west of it. The elevation of Diuri Tal is about 8,000 feet— 

( Qarstui)* 

Diwali, or Dwffli, a halting-place on the route to the Pindnri 
glacier, 8 miles from Khftti, 70 miles from Almoraand 5 miles from 
Fhurkiya, is situated in pntli Malta Duupur of Kumaon, at the con¬ 
fluence of the Kupliim and Piudai* rivers. 

The path from Khali lies first on I ho left hank of Pindar, then for a short 
distance on ihe right nnd finally returning to the left, keeps nearly to its level, 
except a few Short bat sleep ascents and descents The scenery is magnificent, 

Ilia mountains rising like walls to n vast height on each side, hioken into great 
buttresses and niiivcr-allj clothed with the deepest forest, amidst which three 
or four fine cascades poui down the. r mass of foam from an nil men bo height. 
The hist of these near Diwali falls from a table-laud which must run up close to 
Nandu Devi over ledges of slam rock. The enramping-giound at DiivAli alands 
in an angle whoie the Pmdar receives on its left bank the Knslnni or Kupliml 
river. Their waters are of a duty milk colour in ihe rains, nnd the bed of the 
combined at ren oi is obstructed by some gieat boulders, against which it dashes 
will, great force. The vegetation on the road from Khali coti.pt i BO s great dumps 
of the Armulmana falcate (ntngdl), am] all those i.fcai Klmtl {q v ) except tho 
Qutrca, vicuna , to these may be added the c\mjUlmus en>su) cubed chumlmr- 
wuya ; Juglant regia (. thor ); Cerasus comuta {jumunc t)j S/nrceu Liiidlti/unu ; Ley- 
cesiena formosa (hul„vli,,a) • Ibppophm sulicifuha (dhur c Ampebpna Uimu- 
7“"° the a^roscuit Uyd.angm (««.«*««„) ; the hnr.ol {Blninja 

tovfmlactn i); Piplanthus n epatensis (shalgari), the rod mid 
Wnck cmmins, liiba ghicale aad acuminata, known as kakuhgn Herberts 
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Walli chii, find tlie silver fli', Abht Webbimia, which i3 common above Diivall and 
is known us rdyha. The unrlergiowth consists of Strebilantkes (balsams), liubu s, 
Cueiimis IJimoltinis, Ciisctiin verrucosa, Pvlt/gonuin ritucinnlum, violle and others, 
Uxyria ehtior , Trichotepi? mgneans (Edge ), Smecia niqrrcnns , alata, caueseens 
and chri/sanlhemifolm , A sto ferrugmeus (Edge) and alpina ; Inufa Ilt/i/leana and 
Jussilugv are very abundant on the rubble 

Dol, a village in pnfcti Malm tit i Dnlpbrit of Ifumnoii, is situate 
in north Intitmle 29°-29 / -3D' / and east longitude79°-43'-2f>' / , on the 
road between Aim ora and Devi Dluira. It possesses a former 
traveller’s bungalow on a site 6,022 feet above the level of the sea. 
The stages now aie Lsunqarhn, five miles west of Dol and neaier 
A)mom and Mor-mi nla, sb\ miles east of DnJ and nearer Devi Dluira. 
Dol itself is a pretty hamlet on the spur below the bungalow ; s ill 
fui ther down, in the vaiious glens to the east, are scattered the 
villages of Salam, celebrated for their excellent rice. A little north 
of the bungalow rises the eastern blanch of the Kiimniya river 
with the road to Almora, on its right, or eastern bank. Three has 
from this, at the junction of the south-eastern or main biancb, 
stands the rather famous shrine of Eapleswai, wilh a large tom- 
pie dedicated to Mahmleo, built by Udit Ohand, son of Bass Baha¬ 
dur, on ibe north bank, at the supposed spot where the sage Kapil ft 
did pemmee, and where across the jauction Seshnag, the serpent 
king, was similarly engaged. There is scarcely a confluence of 
two stroams in the mountains where Mahndeo is not worshipped. 
Tho present site is a narrow, pine-clad glen, jmt at the end of the 
cultivated lands j a mile lowor down, the Kiimniya forces its way 
amidst great smooth boulders of granite, the ddbris of the moun¬ 
tains above; here, on its south bank, facing Raulakot, is a huge 
outburst of granitic masses, piled one over another to the height 
of 150 feet 5 the highest and most external, shaped like the beak of 
an anvil, is known as the Birdeo— {Madden). 

Domaila, a village and halting-place on the route from Kninur 
to Ram nil gar, is situated in pntti Klmtali of parganah Mai la Salih 
in GarhwiU, in latitude 29 t> -50 / -3(7 / and longitude 79°-4'-10' / , dis¬ 
tant 7 miles 5 furlongs 23 polos from Gyunlad on the Kotdwha 
road, 6 miles 3 furlongs 28 poles from Baijirau, and three miles 
and-a-half from Bhatwdra, the usual encBinping-ground south of 
Baijirau, under which the stage is described. 
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Dora Malta, a patti of parganali P61i Pachb&on in ICnmaon, 
is bounded on the north by pattis "Walla Gnvfti and Kairtirau 5 
on the west by paths Bichbla and Talla Dora ; on the south by 
path Athflgiili Palin, and on the east by tho same patti and ICairft- 
iaii. This patti was formed from Dora Malta and a portion of 
Dora Talla at the recent settlement, The drainage runs south¬ 
east by the Riskoi-gadh, a tributary of the Gagas. Tho principal 
village is Dwfirahdt ( 7 . 0 .), from which roads branch off to Ih'iges- 
war by Somcswor, to Loliba by Ganai, to Srinagar by Mnsi, and 
to Ranikhet and Almora. The whole patti is very highly culti¬ 
vated, but at the same time is remarkably devoid of forest, low and 
hot, Other villages of some importance are Banoli, Hat, Ko- 
tila, Kalmli, Sulnna, and Mirai Purainiya. The statistics of the 
Ifni la Bichbla and Talla pattis may be shown thus :— 


Dora, 

ASBLSSABI.B ABBA IN BlSfS 

ASSESSMENT IN nOPEBS. 

Poruj.ATroN. 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Cnl- 

tur- 

able. 

1815. 

1820. 

1843. 

Cur¬ 

rent, 

Males. 

Fe¬ 
rn nl03. 

Irri¬ 

gated. 

Dry 

Mnlla ... 

2,96? 


2,307 

640 

■ 

G15 

1,300 

1,301 

2,708 

2,344 

2 094 

Bichhla 

3,786 

G2 

3,294 

4*28 

1,505 

2,307 

2,217 

3,620 

2.717 

2.681 

Talla ... 

4,003 

06 

4,190 

670 

j 1,151 


m 

3,915 

3,406 

8,016 


The land-tax falls on the total assessable area in tlio Malla 
patti at Re. 0-14-8 per acre, in tbo Bichbla patti at Re. 0-15-4 
per acre, and in the Talla patti at Re. 0-12-7 per acre : tbo inci¬ 
dence on the cultivation is Rg. 1-1-11 per aero in tbo Malla, 
Re. 1-1-4 in the Bichhla, and Re, 0-14-7 in tho Talla patti. Thor© 
is a school at Hat. The patwnri resides at Dwara. 

Dora Talla, a patti of parganah Pali Pachhfvon in Kumaou, 
is bounded on tbo north by Talla Giwar and Walla GKwfir ■ oil 
the west by the former patti and Walla Nayan ; oil tho east 
by Bichhla Dora, and on tho south by Silatu* Talla, Pafcti Dora 
Bichhlila was scpaialed from Talla Dora at the recent settlement. 
This patti comprises the elevated tract drained by tbo Masaun and 
Babwa torrents, tributaries of tho Gagas Tho principal villages are 
Dungarkhola, Bajan, Khanoliya, Bhanyuti, Takulti, Dhumorha, 






















Rbikarb, Suril, Sonanai, and Baonli. The Bahvagadh, a tributary 
of the Gagftg, forming the eastern boundary, drains this patti on the 
east and the Gagas itself on the south, The statistics will be found 
under Dora Malta. Three villages were transferred to the Malla 
patti at the recent settlement. The patwnri usually resides at 
JAlali, where there is a school, 

Dora Bichhla-, a patti of parganah Puli Pnchhaon in Kuniaon, is 
bounded on the north-west and west by Talla Dora ; on the north¬ 
east and east by Malla Dora ; and on the south by AthAguli Palls, 
Silaur Malla, and Talla. This patti was formed from Talla Dora at 
the recent settlement, and its statistics will be found under Dora 
Malla. The principal villages are Bhatkot, Bitholi, Bedhuli, Busern, 
Erha, Asguli, Kande, Ohhatgula, and Semalgaon. It is watered 
by the Bhaiarno and Riskoi, both tributaries of the Gagas, which 
flows along its southern boundary from cast to west. Three vil¬ 
lages were received from Silaur at the recent settlement. The 
patwdri usually resides at Asguli, where there is a school. 

Doti Malll, a patti of parganah Plmldakot in Kuniaon, ig 
bounded on the north by Athnguli Walla and Silaur Walla ; on 
the west, by EAkalasaun Walla and Ohauthdu ; on the south by 
the latter patti and Dlniraphat; and on the east by patti Chaugaon, 
Six villages were transferred to, and three were received from, 
Chaugaon at the recent settlement, and one each from Kosyftn 
Malla and Silaur. Doti Malli occupies the valley of the Kuchgadh, 
a tributary of the Kosi river. The principal villages are Baina, 
Manfiri, and Fdndekofa. Tim assessable area comprises 1,25 i? 
bids, of which 219 are culturablo and 1,036 are cultivated {two 
irrigated). The land tax yielded Us. 577 in 1815, Rs. 705 in 
1820, and Rs. 779 in 1843. The existing assessment amounts to 
Rs. 1,156, which falls on the total assessable area at Rn. 0-14-9 
per acre, and on the cultivation at Re. 1-1-10 per acre. The popu¬ 
lation at settlement numbered 2,295 souls, of whom 1,199 were 
males. The patwdri usually resides at Chapar. 

Dug, a patti of parganah Danpur in Kuniaon, is bounded on 
tiio north by Danpur Malla and Naktiri; on the west by Kaiyur 
Talla; on the east by Nnkuvi and Karnsy&v; and on the south by the 
lntter patti and Kharahi. Dbg received one village from Kharnhi, 
29 from Katynr Talla, and eight from Danpur Talla at the reconfc 

28 
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settlement. It occupies the valley of the Pnngftrgadh from Sisnni, 
by Maugfion, Chatir, and Diingari to its confluence with the fc5arju 
on the left bank, a little north of the confluence of the Labor river 
on the Bagesaar and.Klmti road. Tho principal villages are 
Jnnail, UJiapli, Mamlalsera, and Parhoi. A fair path leads along 
the Punghr valley lo the east Tho assessable area comprises 
2,732 lists f of which 1,295 are cultivated, (183 irrigated, and 1,437 
are cultumble. The land tax, in 1815, yielded Rs. 227 ; in 1820, 
Rs. 380 ; in 1843, Rs. 557, and now gives Rs. 2,117, which falls on 
the total assessable aiea at Re. 0-12-5 per aero, and on the cultiva¬ 
tion at Re. 1-10-2 per aero ; 196 bisis avo held in gitnth and 47 
are free of revenue. The population at settlement numbered 1,075 
males and 895 females. Tile patwiiri usually resides at Aneriyn, 
where there is a school. 


Dugli, a hailing-place on tho route to the Fiudari gl.icier in 
pargaiuh Pan pur of Kumaon, is distant from I) i wall about live 
miles: the vise is gradual and continuous nlong tho left hunk of 
the river, which about two miles from Diwali becomes one sc lies 
of rapids and cataracts rushing among and,over brick-coloured 
boulders. 


Tlie Pindar flows nt a depth of 160 to 200 fret, below Dugli, whence nn,l 
indeed {roul e'acicr its course towards Diwiiii is nearly stinight from north 
to south. On the light bank of the over, there aio fom oi fl/n flnu cascades fed 
by the snow mid falling over the bleak In re rook above the lino of vegetation hi 
enpi m* slieeta of spray. On the loft batik, the clilTs and shivered pinnacles tiro 


moro remote ami rise from n lmet of undulating ground, strewed willi great locks 
and covered with forest mid brushwood. Two miles from Dindli, a lint and giazing- 
giound, called Tun Paohuri, is mot with, a little (o the east of which, a snperii 
cssende falls from the height, in three distinct leaps. Approaching Dugli, tho 
glen nairnws, and the wild crag, and bluffs on the right bank of the river appear 
only a few hundred yards distant A cave or udiyjr here affoi ds a good shelter 
in stnrms j height estimated nt 11,600 feet. Tho vewtntion tomuds Dlwfilt 
comprises the fees mentioned under Diwali with silver Ur (Abie wchbiuna), 
birch (ffeluhi bbojpatru ), Rhododendron arboteam and barbntam, maples, Vtburnum 
nervosum and cotinifAtu,,,, R lSa mebbmiu, mid sericea (sepknfo, Bhofc), Berbtm 

rachgitach},, (Edge revoh'tum, Synnga emodi (ghiy<i)> Laniceui obovau, 

and several saHows, the re<1 a „ d the whl|e frmtod m0unWlwwlli p, /rus 

f (sali ^' haI! ^ aml oxl^nsivcHiickeis of R can,p;nnhium. The pontine 
and streams abound with Alpine plan*, such as Spina ian.tchutkdu, Cpnoylossme 

use •^(.^^^xUaHriia.Oirduusl^malluM^umU^iaH^SwvUape,- 

Rhod . o(a 

ncaOHhdg,.), Saxefraffapurnania/oRay Caitha himalaw, EhcholUiapolvtaclw 
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ami shvbili/erit, Podophyllum entodi, Salvia moorcrofUnrta, and Delpltiunni veslxlum. 
Afc Hugli, the Puleniilla atrosangumea (Aftid kuiphal') commences, and is common 
towards the glacier, and near the latter only ocenis Acomtm hderophjUwu (nil?). 

From Dug!!, the linse of the l’nulari glacier, distant about four miles, is 
reached in about tivo hours, the ascent very gradual and for the most part over 
sloping lawns, bounded an tlio east by high crags and covered with Geranium 
Walliehianum , Potentillu ntrosunyuinea and other species, Lignhuii arnicoides, 
Moiina loagifolia t Primula glabra, Paruochetus communis, Ci/omnlhus, Stixifnga 
spuutfriw, Puhjgon u»» ftrun->nifc, W d ottiec 5 , SiMcf'liaprflcU'a Wr, , 

several species of Gentian and Pedicnlai is, ffcc The only Imshes beyond Hugh are 
the Rhadodendriitt eampniiulatum, Lonicera obomla, willow, buch, rowan, all dimi¬ 
nutive and conning wholly about a mile short of the glacier, except the juniper 
uuil the Colaneit&ler inurophi/ltn, both of which HouiEshon its edges; the lattei 
h.ufly little shrub seeming equally at home here as on the hottest bulks at 
Aim or a. Tim west hank of the Pindar is precipitous for about two miles above 
DGgh, where a civo is pointed out, said n» days of yore to have been tenanted 
by Lihima, the Pandava ; not, however, till after the manner of St George 
and St Patrick ho had expelled and slain certnin dragons and serpents, the 
oilgiual occupants. Above this cave, the right bank also becomes undulating, 
mid exhibits tlio tiaca of a road which formerly led to the glacier, till the 
bridge was carried away the slopes then arc coveted with low thickets probably 
of Rhododendron lepulutum IQ the north-west Himalaya, the passes, contrary 
to the fact here, are all gamed by the noith-west tmuks of the sireoms, here In 
general by the south-east, (.1 hidden, J. A. 8 Bun. XVI. 22& ) 

Dring, a halting-place in patti Malla Juhar, of pargnuali Juhfir 
in "Kumuon, lies on tlio route from Milam to the Unta-Dhurft pass 
into Tibet, 144 miles north-cast of Almora, about four miles south of 
the crest of the pass and eight miles from the next camping-ground, 
There are no houses at I) ling, but merely an iudifferent encampiiig- 
gsonvid close. to the junction of the Gauka. aud Lasov, two giaoi&r 
streams descending during summer in a southern direction, and 
which form tho eastern branch of the Gori. Even firewood must be 
brought from three miles lower down to the southward : elevation 
above tlio sea, according to Barron, 15,450 feet; Strachey, 1.4,700 ; 
Great Trignometrioal Survey, 13,720 j north latitude 30°-3 / ; east 
longitude 80 o -14'-30". 

Dungari, an encnmpiug-place in Jaunsnr, 14 miles from the 
junction of the Tons and Pabharu and 13 miles from Mendr&th. 
The old track from the former place keeps for some time along the 
course of the river very rough and winding until reaching a smaller 
stream, it strikes up the glen aud crossing it a little way up 
ascends the opposite hill. The range here ends on the river iu a 
remarkable peak, which is marked as a melon with deep indentures 
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vertically cutting its bulged conical sides. Hence the path lmnga 
above the river, and is very steep and precipitous, Further, a deep 
descent to a small valley and afterwards a series of ascents lead 
to Dungari, The prevailing rock is limestone j blue and white- 
veined sandstone and ferruginous rocks are also to be found. In 
many places all these stones mingle in one huge mass, ns if they 
had been melted down together, suggesting the likeness of marbled 
paper j much calcareous matter is found binding this mixture, and 
settling on it in masses closely resembling hard mortar as it is 
detached from old buildings, full of small stones and gravel bedded 
in its substance : these masses are perfectly amorphous, and, with 
the mortar-like substance of rock attached to them, ii seems as if, 
when the whole had melted, the hard parts hud settled down¬ 
wards, and that this, like dross, had remained floating at the top. 
(Fraser.) 

Dungari, a village in patti Pindarpar and parganah Bad him of 
British Garlmal, also a resting-place on the route from Almora by 
Baijndth to NandprayAg in the tract locally known as Sol patti, is 
distant 11 miles from Banjbagar and 10 miles from Jolabagar. The 
road hence to B&njbagar ascends the northern face of the Mdnil 
hill and enters a magnificent forest of tilonj {Quercus dil»tatn) y oak 
interspersed with cypiess and fir. The undergrowth is composed of 
a species of bambu known as ringdl , which affords refuge to herds 
of wild-pig, thdr, jarciu, sardu , and other kinds of deer. The road 
thence passes along the southern goige of the Koara peak (L0,990 
foot high), amid the same kind of forest interspersed with glades 
covered with grass. At the summit of the pass there is a morass 
containing a little water and kuown as Suklia Tfil, where water-fowl 
are occasionally met with. To the west, the road descends gently 
down the valley of the Ohajauligadb and passes Baingoli on to 
Banjbagar, where there is a charming enoamping-grouud in a glade 
of the forest and by the river. There are several other places 
in the forest used as on camping-grounds by the Bhotiyas, which 
would form admirable head-quarters for the sportsman, painter, or 
naturalist. 

Dwarahat or Dorahnt, a village and resting-place on the route 
from Ahnora to Garlnvfi), lies in latitude 29°-46'-54* and longitude 
in patti Malla Dora and parganah Pali of the Kuinaon 
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district, 13 miles from Bhaiuskhet, 27 miles from Aim ora, 9^ miles 
from Gan&i, and 12 miles from Ranikhet The elevation of the 
travellers’ bungalow (chimney) above the level of the sea is 5,031 
feet according to the Great Trigonometrical Survey records. There 
is hero a shop for the sale of grain, a travellers’ bungalow (without 
cooking utensils), a post-office, school, and dispensary, Dwarali&t 
in former days was the residence of one branch of the Katyuri R&jas, 
an outlying district of the kingdom of which Lakliaupur near Ganfti 
and Bhatkot was the head-quarteis. The remains of very many 
ancient temples lie scattered in groups and lines over the fields, 
Tlioy aro of the usual pyramidal form ornamented with from three 
to five rows of a simple mouldingon the outer edges and surmounted 
by an ornament resembling n Turk’s cap. All are more or less in 
ruins and are no wusod as granaries and straw-lofts. Having been 
desecrated by the Rohillas (ftuhelas) during their invasion of this 
part of Kmnaon, they are no longer held in vevorenco, and m many 
places the stones of the temples and carved pillars are made use of 
to mend the terraces of Holds. Some of the pillars contain in a panel 
two rude figures with arms stretched out at right angles to their body, 
rosembling a badly-made rag-doll. All tho temples are of plain 
construction with tho exception of one near the Syftlde Poklinr, by a 
clump of date-trees and an old silawj. This is elaborately carved 
with row after roiy of figures representing gods, men, elephants, &c. 
It is, however, in bad repair, and its graven images and stones 
lie scattered around. The Syalde tank, close by, produces large 
numbers of the pink lotus during the rains. It is so called from 
tho Syftldo (Siyalde) clan of Rajputs who assemble here annually 
in Baisakh to indulge in tho mimic warfare of the bagwdli. For¬ 
merly it was customary to use slings and stones, but this has been 
forbidden owing to the occurrence of serious accidents. The 
remains of the entrance to the temple still exist of a cruciform 
shape; whilst the shrine itself is about seven feet square. The 
whole consists of three broad abutments connected by three 
narrower : the fourth side forming the entrance. The inner sides 
of each abutment join together to form the adytum. The outer 
side to about three feet displays a moulding, then comes several 
rows of figures in relief and panelled, and the upper row in panels 
contains figures fully two feet high. Tho friable nature of the 
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stone employed as well as exposure to the rain has rendered 
the original delicate carvings obscuie. Even such as it is, the 
remains, some 17 feet high, are worthy of being preserved, though 
many of the stones have been removed for the buildings in the 
neighbouring bazaar. To the north-east is the Dunagiri or Drona- 
gjri hill ; to the north Ndgdrjun; to the east an eminence called 
Cliandragiri and by the people Ohanclwrij to the south the Dhnrma- 
ginin ; and to the west the Buegaginm. The palace of the old Rdjus 
■was built oil the rock called Tharp on the Cliandragiri hill, where it 
is said theKatyiuis used to cut off the hair and noses of prisoners. 

Just below the palace the bazaar commences, and at the end 
of it is the Miitunjnya temple with a bioken pinnacle, west of 
which is the Badrindth temple, the most impoilant of those now in 
existence. It comprises three of the older 
temples surrounded by a courtyard in 
which is a Dliaimsnla or resting-place. Many stories are told 
about the principal temple : ono that I was expected to believe was 
that at its erection a fixth workman was always visible, though 
five only were employed From Dw&rn, westward, all the principal 
temples are ascribed to Saukamclmrya, and those hero form no ex¬ 
ception. The principal temple 1 dedicated to Badrindth is about 50 
feet high ending in a truncated circular ornament open at the top. 
The old image was desecrated by the Rolnllas, and the now ono is 
of modern make and is surrounded by 10 or 12 others, one of 
which bears tlio date 1105 Saka or 10-18 A.D., and on another 
representing Cranesha is the date 1103 Saka, Tho imago of 
Lakslmii is in a small temple to tlio north, near which is a ruined 
temple known as XJnerdewal. A groat pipal tree now grows out 
of a crack in the walls near the Dharinsala. Two of the rest- 
houses were built by the Chaudhris and another by Ddinti Sondr. 
Tlio temple of Mrityunjaya has been deseited, the people say, 
because strange voices wore heard within it, but really because the 
establishment cannot afford to keep up the worship. The Doras 
have a temple dedicated to the worship of Kdlsain. 2 Sifcala Devi is 
worshipped in another near the Sydklo P ok liar, where a fair is 
held on the Bikh Sankrdut, in April. The Kot-Knngra Don is 
the Rula Devi of the Chaudhri family, who emigrated hither from 
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Kangra in the time of the Rajas and were largely employed hy 
them in civil duties. Her temple is on the north .side of the tank. 
The Chaudhris themselves live in Hnripurn, and employ the piiests 
of Sitnla as pujaris, Bralim Deo and Dham Deo, the Katyuvi 
Rtijas, are also woishipped here 1 There is a platform or chabttfm 
erected by the Chaudhris, but now owned by tho State; and several 
partly-finished temples near the tank and a group of seven in the 
cultivated fields called Hatnadewal, but none have any idols in 
them, and their origin is unknown. In the upper bazaar is a temple 
to Mahfuleo in ruins, the image having been removed to the Badri- 
nath temple, and near it three others, one of a circular form with 
a verandah. Towards tho Tharp there is a row of temples with 
pillared entrances called tho 1 Court-temples * { Kachari-ki-dew»l ) 
all used as wood and hay stores. Above them ere two other tem¬ 
ples and tho school established in 1857. 

A flight of steps loads up to the Tharp-tilah, where there is a 
temple now devoted to the worship of tiro village deities 2 Ilaru, 
Lfitu, &<>., adorned with iron lamps at each 
Tlmrp ' corner and two four-branched lamps of the 

same metal; whilst an iron spade and a number of scourges are 
placed in the room, and on festal occasions the persons possessed 
by these gods dance, and whilst in a state of frenzy from their 
exertions are supposed to reveal tho future. Below the Tharp is a 
noted temple of HAH tat Devi, to which the people have recourse 
when any illness is abroad. Tho temples altogether number 30; 
but with tho exception of those dedicated to Badrinnth, Xedilr- 
nfith, Sitnla, Kot-Knngra Devi, and Knlika Devi, few are used for 
religious purposes. A portion of an inscription has been carried 
from D war a to Dunagiri, bearing date 1105 Saka (1029 A.D), 
and the early part of the lltli century may ho taken generally 
as the date of the erection of the principal temples in Dwara itself. 
At the celebration of the Dasahra, a considerable fair used to be 
held at the old temple on Dunagiri, where religion and commerce 
went hand in hand, and sins were washed away and new garments 
purchased. Trade has since found other outlets, whilst religion is 
not now-a-days a sufficient inducement to undergo the toil of 
climbing to the aerial residence of the god. 

* Gazetteer, XI. 831. 5 1hid. 
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Duimgiri or Dronagiri is composed of bluo clay slate, with 
some quartz apparently rising towards 
Dmiagm. Bhadkot, In tlio same direction as the 

gneiss, towards tho eastern base of the mountain, there is a 
great deal of red ochry soil, probably arising from the disintegra¬ 
tion of tho slates and quartz. Diinagiri, as seen from Dwfira, is a 
fine saddle-back mountain, its easy slopes covered with woods 
and clumps of bdnj (oak), interspersed with spacious glades of 
meadow. The summit may bo about two miles distant from tho 
bungalow, and is continued far to the north-wost in a range of 
nearly equal elevation. In a pretty cultivated doll, along its 
south-west side, flows the Kolhlar Nadi, of which the source is at 
Dwaia : from Dunagiri, the road to Loliba and Badrin&th follows 
the course of the KothlAv towards the Ramganga, beyond which 
appears the lofty range called Duda-ld-toli attaining above 10,000 
feet elevation ; another road leads via Pfili to Srinagar ; thoro is 
also a route, though a had one, to Kakari-ghat near Manars, on 
the Kosi. {Madden ") Traill mentions the existence of tombs 
substantially built of large tiles at Dw&ra, which he considers arc 
memorials of the Mughals located there in the course of Timur’s 
invasion of Hindustan. In support of this tlioory aro the groves 
of the common date palm (khajib) only planted by Musalmans 1 
in India and tho foreign names of several villages and local sub¬ 
divisions here. There aro now no Musalmdn inhabitants, tho people 
of importance being descendants of decayed official families of 
Hindu origin, most of whom assume the affix “Chaudhri” or head¬ 
man as a title of respect. 

Taking the road from Bliainskhet, it winds up the hilt to the west, by tho 
villages of Rnnkhil and Basyur, and passing between 
' the penkB of Dhirwn (4,519) on tho south uud 

Mnlkot (4,004) on the north crosses the Kauriya by a wooden bridge near 
the village of K a phalli a, and thence winding amongst bare hills crosses the 
Gagas stream by a bridge at the village of IWnsuli sera in latitude 29 o -Jd'-30" 
and longitude 79°-32'. Thence it again ascends In a north-westerly diraction 
through the villages of Bagwiili Fokhnr and Uhnndargaon, until it joins tho 
road from Kanikhet and Naiul 'Hi by the village of Blinnnra, Here tlio 
road ascends the valley between the Knhali (4,311 feet) peak on tlio west and 
the Chauchari on tho east, to the water-shed between tlio Kosi’s tributaries 
and those of the western Ramganga. Close to this tho bungalow is built, 
surrounded by the villages of Hat Bahmanpnri, Dniri, Bijaipnr, IHluddk, mid 

1 Gazetteer, XL 5 , 12. 
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Bhfinikiya. To Uio oast a peak uses to the height of S,03i feet. Hence roads 
branch off for Pdori by M&st on the west and by Soraeswar to Baijnntb on tlio 
east. The Karnpmyag roml follows the ralley of tlio Kothldr-gfir in a direction 
»oi til noith-west to Gandi on the Ramgangn, passing by the blue-slato quarries 
and iron mines of Ctnteli on one of tlio Bp lira of Dunugirl on Lhe right. The 
load from Bhnioakhd is hot and low, passing tluongh a richly cultivated country 
almost entirely devoid of trees or shade of any kind. 

Dwarsaun, a sub-division of prganah Baralimandal in ICumaon, 
lies to the south of the road from Almora to Ranikhot, At the recent 
settlement it contained an assessable area of 812 bisU t of which 595 
wore cultivated aud 217 were culturable, The land-revenue, in 1815, 
amounted to Rs. 193 ; in 1820 to Rs. 208; in 1813 to Rs. 216, and is 
now Rs. 645, which falls at Re. 0-12-9 per acre on the total assessable 
area, and at Re. 1-1-4 per aero on the cultivation. The population 
at settlement numbered 1,402 souls (674 females). The patwfiri 
usually resides at Dandgalya, where there is a school. 

Fatehpur Talla, an encamping-ground on the route between 
ICotdwara by Kim tali to Kainur (Kanyur) is situate in patti Sila 
of parganaii Talla Sal&n in Qarhwdl, distant 10 miles 9 poles from 
ICotdwara and 11 miles 7 poles from Maidi, tlve next stage. The 
road from ICotdwara gently ascends tlio left bank of the Koh 
river to the Do-gadh stream, 8 miles 2 furlongs 24 poles, where it 
branches off to the north-east to Fatehpur, 1 mile 5 furlongs 25 
poles. From hence to Maidi the road continues to ascend by the 
Bhalas-klu'il across the Dew&l-kh&l or pass 3 miles 6 furlongs 29 
poles to Gum-klial, 2 miles 5 furlongs 33 poles. Hence a descent 
leads by Tilsiya-dhar to tlio ICulnrg&rh 3 miles 0 furlongs 7 poles 
in tho Maidi valley. The Kulwari-gadh is then crossed, aud the 
Maidi river, the encamping-ground lyinga little cast of its con¬ 
fluence with the Nyar on the left bank of tho latter stream, 

Gagar or Gbagar, a lofty mountain range forming tho most 
southern brow of tho Himalayan system, is situate to tho south 
of the Kosi liver from Mohan eastwards, It oxtends in a direc¬ 
tion nearly from north-west to south-east for about 35 miles in 
length, with an average breadth of probably 10 to 12 miles. 
Commencing on tlio east we find on the eastern boundary of patti 
Kosyitn Talla the Sonehnliya peak attaining nn elevation of 8,504 
feet; to the south-east lies Badh&n-Dhura (8,408); further east a 
peak rises to 8,244 feet, and still to the eastBadh&utoli has an ele* 
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ration of 8.612 feet. The main ridge still running slightly south¬ 
east takes a sudden bend south by Bioftyak (8,188 feet), in latitude 
29°-2G / -52°' l longitude 79°-27'-50", and thence again south-east 
to China (8.5GS feet) at Naim Tub To the norrh-west of China a 
ridge stretches out west to the Dabka river, of which a peak to the 
north of the village of MalmUira, attains a height of 7,408 feet 
Though the most southern range of the great Himalayan system, 
and the most remote from the line of greatest elevation, it exceeds 
in height most of the ranges which intervene. This circumstance 
has been pointed out by Herbert. « On each side of this lino (that 
of greatest elevation), to the north as well as to tho south, the 
peaks diminish in elevation, yet not equally. To tlio southward 
tho decrease is more rapid, and is accompanied by an anomaly 
which is sufficiently striking. The diminution of elevation, which 
is pretty regular till near the boundary of the plains and moun¬ 
tain-land, is there suddenly interrupted. The peaks shoot up con¬ 
siderably above die mean elevation of those immediately north of 
them, and as suddenly sink into the plains ; so that if we divide 
the country south of the line of greatest elevation into five paral¬ 
lel zones, tho fifth will he as high as the third, while the fourth 
will be found considerably lower than cither.” Its rock formation 
is gneiss throughout, u chaiacterised (1) by its small proportion 
of feldspar; (2) by tho predominance of taloose or argillaceous 
ingredients ; (3) by the singular types under which it sometimes ap¬ 
pears, or, in other words, its transition into very anomalous rocks. 
It is of a schistose, rather than a slaty structure; has a taleoso aspect, 
varying in colour from a greenish to a yellowish grey, soft though 
tough, and of that peculiar composition which entitlos it to be called 
gneiss, though of so small a grain as to occasion tho soparato ingre¬ 
dients to be net easily recognisable. Besides the feldspar and talc 
it contains quartz, and occasionally hornblondo. Tho strata of 
which the Gagar is composed dip very regularly at some points, 
varying between east and north, the inclination generally very 
small, though sometimes as high as 40°. Tho Gtigar range is also 
known as Gargdchal, from the legend that tho Rishi Gnrga once 
resided near tho GAgar fort. 

Gagas, a stream rising in patti Ejiirtirau of parganoh Barnh- 
mndal in Kumaon near Dunagiri, in lafcidude 29°-49' and longitude 
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79°-30', flows nearly due south through that patti. The road 
from Dw&rdh&i to Somes war crosses it at Bhataur in KairArau and 
the road from Bhainskhet to DwArahAt by a wooden bridge near 
BAnsuli-seva. Hero the channel is broad and thickly strewn with 
boulders, which give evidence of a considerable volume of water 
in the rains, Honco tho course is nearly due west through Atha- 
gdli, where it receives on the right bank the Chanda 3 stream and 
further west on tho same side the Rislcoi river and the Balwa- 
gadh from tho north, and pursues the same course until it joins the 
RAmganga (western) on the loft bank at Bhikiya-ki-sain, in lati¬ 
tude 29°-42 / -8" and longitude 79°-18- / -20 // . The stream is local¬ 
ly connected with the name of the Rishi Gargd. 

Gagwarsyun or Gangawdrsyun, a patti in parganah Barahsyiin 
of British Garhwal, is bounded on the north, by IdwdJsyunand 
NAdalsyun j on the south, by patti Manyursyun; on tho east, by 
tho N ddfll, Paiddl, and Patwal paths, and on tho west, by tho Si ton 
and Banel pattis of the same parganah. The name is usually 
pronounced Gagwarsydn. The population in 18S1 numbered 
3458 souls, of whom 1795 were females. In 1834 the village of 
Dewar was transferred to patti Sitonsyiin, The tdhsildnr residing 
at Pdori collects the land-revenue of this patti, which amounted 
to Ra. 1309 in 1884. The principal villages are situated in the 
upper valley of the Raudi Nadi, and are GngwAra, where there is a 
school, Piindori, Dhang, and NegiAna. 

Gala, a hamlet and ridge on tho borders of pattis Bydns nud 
ObaudAns in parganah Darina of the Kninaon district. The hill 
is called NirpAuiya-dluira by tho people of lower Kumaon from 
tho absence of water. The eastern extremity where mossed by the 
road is sub divided by two shallow ravines into three minor ridges, 
which differ little in height, and may ba 3,000 feet above the vil¬ 
lage of Gala, or about 1(J,000 feet above the level of the sea, The 
descent hence to Golam-IA ia about 3,000 feet down a narrow and 
steep path, looking rather precipitously into the bed of the Kali 
several thousand feet below. 

Gamsali, a village in the Malta patti of parganah Painkauda in 
British GarhwAl on the route from Joshimatk to the Niti pass, 15 
miles south of the tatter, in latitude 30°-44 / -45 // and longitude 
79°-52'-35 ,/ , at an elevation of 10,817 feet above the level of the sea. 
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It is situate in the angle on the right bank of the Dhauli (western), 
where the river flowing southwards is joined by a glacier torrent 
from the north-west, and passes from a deep ravine bounded on 
each side by enormous precipices of gueibs and granite into a pic¬ 
turesque and well-wooded glen. Gamsnli is the thiid largest village 
in the Nid sub-division of the Bhotiya mail ills (g.y,). There is a 
village school here during the summer months. A quantity of 
flat land round the village beats crops of barley, buckwheat, and 
oats. Immediately behind the village, the mountain rises in an al¬ 
most perpendicular cliff to a height of several hundred feet, while, 
on the opposite side of the smaller stream, the cliffs are of tho same 
description : so to tho north-west, the eye runs tip a valley filled 
with huge boulders of grauite, and rests on endless snowy peaks. 
To the south, is au open valley containing other villages and fairly- 
timbered, much resembling a valley in the north of (Scotland. In 
May, when visiting this place, avalanches kept falling every after¬ 
noon about every quarter of an hour in all directions. From a 
epot between Grams&li and Bampa, which is a mile to the south, 
looting up at a snow ridge to the south-east and about three 
miles off iB to be seen to all appearance the upper half of tho figure 
of a man, the head and shouldeis being distinctly visible. Tho 
people state that they believe it to be an idol that bad been placed 
there in olden times ; but as do human being can now get up to 
the spot, it is improbable that thoir story has any foundation. It 
is more likely to bo a bit of rock jutting above the snow beaung 
some similitude to the human figure, which it certainly has. 
Scented violets j iris, blue and purple; yellow, white, and red dog 
roses j wild currants and gooseberries arc to bo found all over the 
valley round Gsuns&li.-— (Gahstin.) 


Ganai, a halting-place on tho Raiiiganga river, on tho route 
between Dwdra in Kuinaon and Lolita, in Gavhvval, is situate at an 
elevation of 3,206 feet above the level of the sea,in latitude20°-53'.4" 
and longitude 79°-23'-38" in parti Giwnr aud pargnuah Puli 
of the Kuinaon distiicfc. Thine is a travellers’ bungalow hove 
distant 10 mile from Dwnraluit, throo miles from lfiimpur, and ll 
miles from Lolita; irom Dnarah.it ibe road follows tho right, bank 
of tho ICotiiku-gar to its confluence with the Knmganga at Ganai. 
II,is stream (lows through a wide cultivated Tall,,, lmviug numerous 
villages. On tho right aie tire Diinnghi (7,346) and Suklidevi 
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peaks, and continued to the west, in the Muupaudevi (6,932) and 
Godi peaks, to the banks of the Ramganga. To the loft and south 
of the road the range consists of the Dwarakot (5,356), Galgnri 
(5,922), and Bastira peaks, and the valley is here wider and the 
slopes less precipitous. The road passes by the villages of Chiteli, 
where there are quarries of blue slate nnd iron mines, Bireti, 
Mehalclmura, Chlmni sometimes called Chhdni semal from a atmal 
tree of great size, standing near the village and Mahatgfion, to 
Earn pur. The old road leads to a ford on the Bamgnnga, which is 
passable except in the rains. At Gandi there is a bridge. The 
village is situate at the intersection of the valleys of the EAmganga 
running from north-west to south-east, and that of two of its tribu¬ 
taries, one running from the north-west (the Klietsar) nnd the other 
from the south-east (the Kotklai). The counlry around is highly 
cultivated ami dotted over with numerous villages. Tho rood is 
prettier and the hills better wooded than tho stages near Almora; 
about three miles to the north-east is the Tardg Tul, a pretty lake 
embosomed in mountains. So mo two miles fiom Gandi, are tho 
traditional remains of what is now known as Lakhanpur or Bnirdt, 
and which is sup posed to have been one 1 of the capitals of the 
earlier Rdjus in Kuinaon, 

Gangoli, a pargannli of the Kumaon district, is in form some¬ 
what of a triangle, with its apex to the south at the junction of the 
Eastern Etiniganga and Sarju. The former river separates it from 
Sira and Skor, on the east, and the latter divides it from Ohangarkha 
on. the west; on the north, the boundary is formed by a range of hills 
stretching fiom Bageswar, on the west, to Nay a Thai on tho east, 
and separating it fi om D/hipur. The range is marked by numerous 
peaks over 6,000 feet, high, amongst which may he noticed Basuk- 
ndg, Kfili-nag, Beni-ndg, and othors. The parganah now com prises 
six paths —Be], Bhorang, Bat dun, Karasvfir, Pungarfion, and Ath- 
gdon—each of which is separately noticed. Eour of these were 
created or first recognised in 1842, and Bhevang was formed at the 
recent settlement. The assessment of (he laud revenue at each set¬ 
tlement (exclusive of mines) was as follows 
1815. 1817. IS 18. 1820. 1823. 1828. 1833. 1840. Current. 

Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. B*. Rs. Rs. Ha. 

3,717 1,918 2,011 2,558 3,065 3,298 3,469 3,641 12,944 

1 bee Gazetteer XI. 463, 627, 68G. 
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The current assessment falls at Ee. 0-10-6 per acre on the whole 
area, and at It e. 1-9-8 per acre on the cultivation. The total ass¬ 
essable area comprises 19,646 Main, of which 10,081 are culturablo 
and 9,565 are cultivated (8,379 irrigated). In 1S22, the area ass¬ 
essed to revenue was only 3,127 Ms(s> whilst 411 were held free of 
rovonue, and 1,169 belonged to deserted villages. In 1824, cultiva¬ 
tion readied 4,277 bisia and culturable waste, to 3,197 hi sis. In 
1810, the assessable area amouuted to 15,933 bisis, of which 7,742 
were cultivated. In 1821 there were 393 villages paying revenue, 
and in 1823 the number was 435 (besides 37 mudfi and 53 gunih 
villages), and the deserted sites numbered 359. 

In 18-10, there were 758 villages held under 381 leases ; giving 
an average of about Es. 10-8-0 for each lease and of six rupees 
for each hamlet. In 1870 there were 495 estates assessed to reve¬ 
nue, comprising 747 villages and only 13 deserted village sitos. 
The population at settlement numbered 10,167 males and 8,853 
females : in 1872 there were 12,114 males and 10,628 females, 
and in 1881 there were 14,185 mtiles and 12,998 females. 

The tenures in this pavgaualiare chiefly bhdi-bhaimt ov bhdyachdra. 
There were 19 thokdars in I860; but in most cases the clues of 
office were worth veiy little; whilst the duties as purveyors and 
police on the high road between Almora and Pithoragarh were 
somewhat onerous. Bel occupies the lower part of the parganah 
from river to river and from Cfnngoli Hat southwards. Athgfiaii 
and Kamsynr lie to the west, Baraon in the centre, and Pungarhon 
to the north. In Bel, the villages are scottercd and few' in number 
except on the table land around Gangoli Hat; indeed the greater 
part of the entiro parganah consists of high and steep ranges of 
bills, which afford soanty room for cultivation, and compared with 
the area there is little land fit for cultivation left. The land capa¬ 
bilities in Baiiion are a little better than in Bel, and perhaps best 
in PungavSon, which finds in the Bhotiyas ready purchasers for its 
surplus produce. In former years, Bel, Bherang, Athgfton, and 
Kamsyav were covered with an almost impenetrable jungle, the 
haunt of numerous tigers. Owing to the (lorkhtfli policy of dis¬ 
arming the inhabitants, they were defenceless and were carried off 
at midday whilst working in their fields, and tigers were even 
known to break into houses at mglifc and carry off the inmates. 
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Writing in 1821, Traill states that within the previous three years 
37 S persons had been killed by tigers in Gangoli; these, too, were 
natives of the place, whoso names and residences were recorded. In 
1840 Batfcon writes : “ Til some of the tracts near the rivers, noto¬ 
rious man-eaters are hardly ever absent, and at times the loss of 
human lifo is considerable; very few of the inhabitants are shikdris, 
and the reward of Rs. 10 given for each tiger killed is found an 
insufficient inducement to create in Gangoli a body of hunters ; 
whilst the poverty and inhospitality of the villagers is such, that 
though they often apply for aid, the}' are almost always found un¬ 
willing to provide oven the commonest supply of provisions for the 
local sepoys and armed peons occasionally sent to assist them.” 

The people of Gangoli have always had tlio reputation of being 
tho most churlish, priest-ridden in Kumaon j and at the time ot Mr. 
Batten’s settlement they were in addition wretchedly poor, slaves 
of tho Pants and Uprotis, without any independence, and hardly 
having tho spirit to aspire to a better position. Brahmanical influ¬ 
ence has of late years very greatly diminished, and the existence of 
the Bonin&g tea-plantation has greatly aided in raising the people 
out of dehfc through tho constant employment and good wages they 
receive there. Tigers have been exterminated, and the few that 
venture up the river are now quickly disposed of. Jungle lias dis¬ 
appeared to a great extent, and cultivation has much increased; 
good roads, too, now run through this tract to Pithoragarh and 
Thai, and altogether it is expected that this parganak will make 
great progress during the current settlement by a yearly increase 
of cultivation and wealth. A comparison with tho pnst gives good 
grounds for this hope. There are iron mines at Baju rand Gwdnsikot 
in Athg&on. The copper mines at R&i have been separately noticed 
under “ Mineralogy." In 1840 they were leased for Rs. 101 and 
Rs. 25 in 1872 : there are also copper mines at Phadyali, Bujydrlia, 
and Knt&ni in Atligdon. The gtinth holdings are numerous, and 
aggregated 993 blsls in 1870 : 164 hi sis were mudfi to individuals 
and 253 bids in plots of less than 10 bids were also held free of 
revenue, total 1,410 bids. There were 125 water-mills assessed at 
Rs. 237. Bherang and Bel have one patwdri, and each of tho other 
pattis one. There are schools at Gbaupata, Beniudg, Titauli, Sugar, 
and Chamtola, The tea of Beaiaag and the oranges of the llumganga 
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valley are favourably known. Every year a largo fair takes placo 
at Thai, where the Bhotiyas complete their accounts with tho hill- 
traders and prepnro to move northwards. Casual cultivation known 
as ijar or ld/a-banjar is still not uncommon. The temples of Kali 
at Gangoli Hot, Bhubaneswar with its cave 1 at Benin Ag and Riim- 
eswar at the confluence of the Sarju and Riimganga are some of 
the beat known in tho district. A RAja held Ins court at Mankofc 
for eight generations, and founded Gangoli Hat 2 At Jamankot, 
a Pali immigrant set up an independent rdj for a few days, but 
was promptly suppressed. 

Gangol, a psvtti ofpnrganah Kali Kumaou in Kumaon,is bounded 
on tlie north by patti Rangor ; on the east by Sui Bisung ; oil the 
west by Chalsi and Pharkaj and on tho south by Sipti. This patti 
was separated from Sipti-Gangol at the recent settlement. Tho 
principal villages are Goslini, ICAnikot, ParAsaun, and Tyarsaun. 
The assessable area comprises 1,827 blsis, of which 622 are cultur- 
able and 1,205 are cultivated (146 irrigated). The land tax yielded 
Rs. 475 in 1815 : Rs. 683 in 1820 ; Rs. 988 in 1843, and now 
stands at Rs. 1,458, which falls on tho whole area paying rovenue 
at Re. 0-12-9 per acre and on tho cultivation at Re. 1-3-4 per acre. 
The population at settlement comprised 982 males and 809 females. 
Two villages were received from Rcgarub&n at tho recent settle¬ 
ment. This patti is fairly inhabited for its size, and possesses a 
good climate. There is still good arublo land to spare, capable of 
affording fair crops of tbe millet manduwa. The patwari usually 
resides at ftlarlak: there is a school at Khet-kk&a. 

Gangoli-Hat, a village, resting-place, and traveller’s bungalow 
on the route from Almora to Pithorugarh, distant 34 miles north¬ 
east of Almora, 11 miles from Haini, the same from BAns, and 
about IS miles from PitUoragarh, in latitude 29 a -u9 / -23' ,/ and 
longitude 8(J°-6'-24", at an elevation of 5,5sO foet above the level 
of tho sea. The village itself is called Hat, and is situate in patti 
Bel of parganah Gangoli. It is reached from Bans by a steep 
descent to tho RAmganga, which is crossed by an iron suspension 
bridge and leads to an equally steep ascent on the opposite side* 

The lulls on either side are thickly clothed 
From Dins. ... . 

with pme iorest, and present magnificent 
views of the lower hill scenery in the Himalaya, and though the 

1 Gazetteei XI. 318 J 496, 657, 637, 540, 707. 
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road is tiring and hot, the scenery well repays the labour. There 
are only a fow hamlets near the road. Close to the bungalow is a 
temple dedicated to K&li, the priests of which make the usual boast 
that the ground is over moist with tho blood of kids and buffaloes 
offered in sacrifice. The temple is, however, more remarkable for 
the grovo of noble deoddrs within which it stands. Close by, to the 
south-west nro the remains of a few old temples and a masonry 
well bearing an inscription apparently of some age. From Maini 
to Hftt the road following the Jagesar ridge, which separates the 
waters of the Alaknandi from the Sarju, soon descends steeply to 
the latter river passing tho village of Harare, which is a little below 
„ , , 4.000 feet The lowest portion of the valley 

From Naiai. . ... J 

of the Sarju here is entirely uninhabited. 
The river is crossed by a suspension bridge at an elevation of only 
2,827 feet, and the climate and vegetation are therefore thoroughly 
tropical in their character. On the lower part of this descent, which 
faces the north and is very steep, and therefore sheltered from the 
sun, many showy flowered species of Gesneracece are abundant, 
A fine scarlet Hedychium may also bo found near Harara. In the 
valley convolvulaceie, wild gingers, and orch ideas are common, the 
latter usually rather curious than beautiful. Besides these Madden 
notes seven species of Bcehmena, tho bijaura (Citrus medico); kunj 
(Toddalia aculeata) j sun-kamual (Laurus la nceolaria) ; hurra ( Poly - 
ffonvtn glabvum), and many others. A great outburst of green stone 
occurs here, which lias been traced almost right across Kmnaon and 
Garhwal, The Sarju is here a fine clear river flowing in a succes¬ 
sion of still, deep pools and sparkling rapids over a bed of boulders. 
The ascent to Gongoli-HAt is long and steep. The slope up which 
the road is taken has a southern aspect and is generally abrupt, 
open and grassy, and thinly clothed with pines. The chestnut, 
however, is common and is conspicuous in the autumn from its 
abundant bloom of white flowers ; the fruit is small and worthies, 
IAlium wallicldanum, the queen of lilies, is abundant on the open 
slopes ; it grows from four to six feet high, and its pure white flowers 
have been measured as much as thirteen inches in length ; and 
nine inches is common. It flowers in August, 

A road hero branches off to Munsyftri by Loba Thai; and* 
during tho hot weather and rains, though somewhat longer than the 

30 
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ordinary road by Kapkot, has the advantage of being on the whole 
at a greater elevation, and is therefore cooler 
To a ojan. nu d more healthy. Gnngoli-Hat to Ban a, 10 

miles, ascend the DiyAri pass (6,910 feet; over a ridge, the highest 
poiut of which is called Rdi, after the village of that name so well 
known /or its copper mines. 1 The forost oil this ridge is pine, and 
a visit to its summit, which lies about a mile west of the pass, would 
repay tho labour. At the foot of the ascent Quercuv lanata is 
common with its striking foliage. The road is easy and, crossing 
the pass descends to Itai, beyond which the path follows the water- 
parting ridge between the Sarju and the Ramganga at an elevation 
varying from 5,000 to 5,500 feet. The highest points of tho ridge 
in this neighbourhood hardly excoed 6,000 feet and tho country is 
open and fairly cultivated and easily accessible. There is nothing 
striking in the scenery nor in the vegetation which is that common 
at such altitudes. From Bana to Loha-thal, about eight miles, 
tho road is oasy, winding along the hill sides between 5,000 and 
5,500 feet, through an open and rather interesting country Hence 
to Moharg/u'i, nine miles, the path ascends an open cultivated 
country to the summit of the K&linag ridge (7,317 feet). To the 
north of this ridge the vegetation becomes more luxuriant, tho 
mountains being steeper and the Mohargnri valley almost devoid of 
human habitations or cultivation. After a steep descent reach tho 
Moliavg&c or stream at an elevation of about 4,000 feet, and follow 
its northern bank through a semi-tropical vegetation to tho encamp- 
ing-giound which is close by the stream. Hence to Tejambiigur 
[q-v) about six miles. 

Gangotri, in patti and parganah Taknaur of Tihri, a small 
temple on the right hank of the Bhfigirathi, is situate in north 
latitude 30°-59'-10" and east longitude 78°-59 / -30 / -', about ten 
miles south-east of its source at an elevation of 10,020 feet above 
tho level of tho sea. A gunshot below Gnngotri tho KecMr Ganga, 
a rapid and considerable stream, debouches into the Bhkgirathi at 
a place called Gaurikund, a place of ablution for pilgrims. Tho 
hills here recede a little, and above Gaurikund the bed of tlio 
Blidgirathi widons into a small shingly space, in which the river 
flows rapidly, changing its course as the ftoodB direct it, dust at 


* Gazetteer X, 27 B, 
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the> gorge of this Space a bridge has been thrown across, and just 
above the bridge, in a bay formed by a reach of tbo river in thin 
shingly place, fifteen feet above the stream, is situate the small 
temple dedicated to the goddess Gatiga. This was erected by 
Ainr Singh, Th&pa, the chief of the GorkhfUi commanders in 
G&rliw&l early in the present century. The temple is erected on 
the sacred stone where tradition has it Bhagirath used to worship 
Mali side o. It is a small building of a square form, for about 12 
feet high and rounding in to the fop in the manner common to 
temples in the hills. It is quite plaiu, coloured white with red 
mouldings, and surmounted with the usual melon-shaped ornament 
covuvwmly known as a Turk's cap. I?ion\ tha eastern face of the 
square which is turned nearly to the sacred source there is a small 
projection covered with a stone roof, in which is tbo entrance 
facing east, and just opposite to this there is a smaller temple of 
similar shape dedicated to Bhaironji, us the guardian of the shrine. 
The larger temple contains small statues of Gnnga, Bhagirath, and 
othor deities supposed to be connected with the locality. The 
whole is surrounded by a wall built of unhewn stone and mortar, 
and the space this contains is paved with flat stones In this 
space, too, there is a comfcrtablo but small house for the officiatincr 
Brahmans. Without the enclosure there are a few wooden sheds 
constructed for the accommodation of pilgrims, who also find shelter 
in caves formed by overhanging stones, of which there are many, 

Eraser writes:—“ There are several pools, called by the names Bialnmkund, 
Vlehmikund, and others of corresponding import. Ablution in these is consi¬ 
dered an important part of the ritual to he observed by pilgrims who visit this 
spot, considered popularly to he the source of the (ranges, as further progress 
up the Etrearn is generally, though erroneously, regarded as impracticable. 
Though this ablation, with due donations to the Officiating Brahmans, is consi¬ 
dered to cleanse from all offences, the number of pilgrims is not considerable) in 
consequence of the great length and roggednesa of the journey, and the diffi¬ 
culty of obtaining subsistence by the way. Flasks and similar vessels are filled 
nl Gangotri with the sacred water of tho stream, and being sealod by the offi¬ 
ciating Brahman, are conveyed to the plains, where they are highly prized, 
Gnrigotil is,bdow the upper limit of forests i deoddrs growing here, though to 
no great size, and bireli trees thriving remarkably. The mean breadth of the 
Bhaguntlii or Ganges hero was ascertained by Hodgson, on the 20th of May, 
to he forty-three feet, the depth eighteen inches, the current very swift, and 
over louuded stones. On the second of June following, lie conjectured its 
volume to bo doubled, ia eousequeuco of the rapid melting of the snow. 
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lic-nuell'a account of Gnngoln would scarcely have been expected from one 
\\bo usually displays so much information and judgment, '* This great body of 
water (tlic Gausses) now forces a passage thiough the ridge of mount flluimnloh, 
at (ho (balance possibly of ICO miles below the place of its flist approach to it, 
and, sapping its very foundation a, rushes thiough a cavern, and precipitates 
itec-lf into a mst bnsiu, which It has worn In the rook at the hither foot of the 
mountains. The Gauge* thus appears to incurious spectators to derive its 
otigiuoL springs from this chain, of mountains, and the mind of superstition has 
given to the mouth of the cavern the form of the bead of a cow 

This idea is also mentioned by the Persian authors and Pete Tieffonthuler 
also notices it ; but tho Brahumn priest in charge met there by Pxaser in 1816 
ridiculed the idea of the stream proceeding from n rock like a cow’s mouth, 
and pointed out the actual sourco, Bcrbeit estimates the length of the Bhngi- 
rathi from ita source near Gnngotri to its entrance to tlie plains at 203 miles. 
The elevation of the teraplo above the fica ia 10,319 feet. About a koa from 
Gangotri is a place called Patangam, which is noted ns the spot where the five 
Pandnwaa remained for twelve years worshipping Mabadt-o after his retreat 
from Lanka to tho Himalaya after that they ascended the Bwargnruim peak, 
whence the Gauge? flows, and there four of them died and their spirits ascended 
to heaven. The fifth Yuddbisbthira wn3 translated bodily at the snrne tiuio. 
Ur. GrifiUU thus recounts the birth of the Ganges 1 :— 

“Thus urged, the sage recounted both 
The birth of Ganga and her growth: 

The mighty hill with metals stored, 

Himalaya, is the mountain's lord; 

The father of a lovely pair 
Of daughters, fairest of the fair : 

Their mother, offspring of the will 
Of Mcru, everlasting hill, 

Mena, Himalaya’s dnrlrng, graced 
With beauty of her dainty waist. 

Ganga was cider born : then catue 
The fair one known by Uaia’s name, 

Then all tho godB of heaven, in need 
Of Ganga’s help their vows to speed, 

To great flimdlayn came and prayed 
The uiounlain king to yield tbe maid. 

He, not regardless of tho weal 
Of tho three worlds, with holy xeal 
His daughter to the Imuiorlols gave, 

Gnngu whose waters cleanse and save, 

Who roams at pleasure, fair and free, 

Purging all siuucis, to the sea, 

The tlueo-pathed Ganga thus obtained 
The gods their heavenly homes regnined. 

1 Runinyiuia, I, in. 
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Long time tlio Bister Uma passed 
In tows uuateio and rigid fast, 

And the king gave the devotes 
Immortal Rudn’s brido to bo j 
Matching with that unequalled lord 
His Uma through the worlds adored, 

So now a glorions station fills 
Each daughter of the king of hills, 

One honored ns the noblest stream, 

One mid the goddesses supreme. 

Thus Ganga, king Himalaya’s child, 

Tho heavenly river undcftled, 

Rose bearing with her to the sky 
Iler waves that bless and purify." 

Gan-mukh, or the cow’s mouth, is the name given to tlio 
glacier cavern from which the head-waters issue on the melting of 
the ice and snow. This glacier has its origin on the western slopes 
of tho Satopanth group of peaks, the eastern slopes of which are 
covered by the glaciers above Badrinftth in the Alana valley. It 
also is connected with the glaciers along the northern slopes of the 
Keddrnfttli peak, on the south face of which is tho temple of that 
name, so that the three great places of pilgrimage are all within a 
few miles of horizontal distance from each other, 1 Tho name Gau- 
mukh is also given to the prayer-bag 3 which conceals the mudraa 
made in the ceremony of the sandhya. 


Lanclhaur to Gangoiri by old road. 


1 

Landhaur to Phedi 

11 

Reckoning from the Laudbaur Hospital. 

a 

Bfilnl ... ... 

12 

Along tho Aglnr stream. 

3 

Lcilfiri ... ... 

12 

Cross NSgtiba range. 

4 

Thona ... ... 

10 

Reach Ganges river forest bungalow. 

5 

Dhtindn ... 

12 

<J 


19 

A bridge leads to Kedarnfiih forest buu- 

7 

Mnneri ... ... 

11 

gftlow One tulle iurtfier on. 

B 

Bhalwnri ... 

12 

Hill-shoes can be procured here. 

0 

Tuna or Elga ... 

12 


10 

Danguli ... ... 

11 


II 

Sukhi or Jalah ... 

14 

Forest bungalow between 12th and 13th 
mnrohes. Crossing the Kapai glint by 
two wire suspension bridges at Mniolia. 

12 

Der&li 

10 

Cross the Ganges by bridge. Supplies 
must be procured at Derfili. 

13 

Bhaironghati 

9 

The Nilnng river here joins the Ganges. 

H 

Gangotn 

9 

Temple. Very bad road over ladders, 
scaffolds, &o. 

15 

Camp ... ... 

Tofal 

10 

107 

No made path to foot of glacier, wli icli 
is six miles from Camp, j g- ffrvUU* 


1 A name of Siva, 1 See Gazetteer, XI, 874. 
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Garra or Deoha, a rivor rising at fclio southern bnse of tlio 
lower hills in pafcti Chiuigadli of parganah Ktili Kumaon, near a 
peak over seven thousand feet. After a short south-easterly course 
it ruus duo west and again south, entering the Bhabar betweon 
Chorgaliyn and Janln-Sal. It flows southward through the Bareilly 
district and Shdhjahinpur, and eventually joins the Western Kara- 
ganga on the left bank. It is known ns the Nadhaur in the hills ; 
in the Tnrfii as the Dewa or Deoha, and further south as the 
Garra. 

Garhwal, a district of the Kumaon Division, is bounded on the 
north by Tibet 3 on the east by Kumaon ; on the south by Bijnor, 
and on the west by Tihri and Debra Dun. It lies between north 
latitude 2[)°-2G / -15''' and 81° 5'-30", and between east longitude 
78°-lB / -45 // and 80°-8 /r -0", with au area of 5,500 square miles. 

... For administrative purposes this area is 

Sub-Division. , . , . , 

divided into eleven parganahs, which are 
further sub-divided into 86 pattis as follows 


Pargamli, 

No 

Patti. 

Pargormh- 

No 

Pntli. 

1 BdrahsylJn .. 

1 

Bnncbyun. 

4 Cbnndkct 

29 

Goraray fin. 


2 

Bnogarbsyfin. 


3(1 

Jnititolsydn. 


3 

Gagwarsyiin. 


Bp 

Kimgadigdr. 


4 

Idwulsyun. 



Mi» u ndarayfoi. 


5 

Kbatsyfin, 


KB 

Mil" alayfin. 


0 

Kanilvvnlsyun. 


34 

PliigaU-pAkha. 


7 

liaphulsy&n. 


3fl 

ltlMgWftl-ByUIl. 


8 

Manyarsyfin. 

5 Dewnlgnrh 

36 

Huloiai du 


9 

NdilaWy fin. 



nnchban ay fin. 


10 

faldulsv Ur]. 



Ohaliinayun. 


n 

Pativdisyuu. 



Dknnpur. 


12 

Hdwalaytiu. 



GhuulurayOru 


18 

HRonsyCiu 


B 

Kaiidnrsyun, 


14 

Aawalsyuu. 


{E; 

Kutliolsyuu. 

2 Badlmn. 

ie 

hhansar. 

(i Dasoli 

EE 



1 is 

Kapil 1 . 


41 

Dnsoll Malli. 


17 

Kurftkot, 


45 

Dnsuli Tnlli. 


18 

Nandak. 

7 Nagpur 

46 

Bams 11 . 


19 

fmdarwnr. 


47 

Kiiiipbdt Maili. 


20 

Puidarpiir. 


48 

Kikliph&t Taill. 

3 Clmndpur 

21 

Chandpui’ Sili. 


49 

Maiklmiulii. 


2 2 

Chandpur Taill. 


6(1 

Nagpur Malta. 


23 

Ghopinkob. 


51 

Ndgpur Mich bln. 


24 

Cliuntliftn. 


52 

Nagpur Tnllft- 


26 

Dh&ijyult. 


68 

Urgain. 


26 

Lublin 


64 



27 

Itdmgndb. 

8 Pnicklmnilft... 

65 

Faliikhanda Malta. 


2S on gut. | 


66 

Puinkbauila Tftllft. 
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Parganali. 

No. 

Patti 

I’nrgruiah. 

No 

Paltl, 

9 Gnnga Snlau, 

69 

Dhingil Mnllft 


79 

Moldh&r, 


58 

Dhanj-u Talla, 


73 

Sfilmli 


69 

Karamidu Walla. 


74 

Snindhar. 


60 

Karaundu Pella, 


75 

Taliln. 

> 

61 

Lane Ur. 

11 Talla Salan,., 

?G 



02 

Udepur Alalia. 


77 

Bijlot Walla, 


63 

Udepur Bichlila, 


78 

Uijlot Talla. 


04 

Udepur Talla. 


79 

Builgl. 


65 

Ajmer 


60 

Bndalpur Hallo, 

10 Malla Sal&D 

66 

Bangarayfin. 


81 

Badnlpiir Talla. 


67 

DlmundydlByim, 


82 

Ivaurhiya Walla, 


68 

Giijnru, 


83 

Kaurliiya Pnlla. 



Iriyakot. 


64 

Polnun 



Klifllall. 


85 

Sllft Haifa. 


71 

Kolnglir. 

i 

80 

Sila Talla. 


To the north, the water-parting forms the boundary with 
Hundes To the east, the boundary is somewhat arbitrarily fixed 


by an irregular line drawn fiom the southern peak of Trisiil to the 
Pindar river about twenty miles from its source, thence in a 
south-eastern direction along the Badhdn to the Bamganga river 
near Melmlohauri, crossing it, to where it again meets the river 
in the Piitli Dun, Thence it skirts the southern base of the 
bills by the Ramnagnr and Ganges road to Gorigh&t on the 
Ganges. On the west tho boundary follows the Gauges river to 
Deo pray dg, thence the Alaknanda to Itudrpraydg and after that 
the Mandfikini river to Agastmuni, whouco an irregular line above 
the right bank of that stream to the,snowy range to tho west of 
the KeddrniUb temple completes tho circuit. Tho greatest breadth 
is 55 miles, the least breadth 30 miles, and the moan about 42 
miles. The estimated area is 3,520,000 acres or 5,500 square 
miles. But owing to the difficulty of measuring the snowy wastes 
the ai ea in acres cannot be correctly given. The natural divisions 
are mountain ranges and narrow valleys which, as a rule, are little 
more than ravines. That of Srinagar is the largest in the district, 
but it is hardly half a mile wide .and has an elevation of only 1,500 
feet abovo tho level of the sea. To these may be added the narrow 
strip of watorless forest at tho foot of tho hills called the Bhabar, 
about two to three miles in breadth, whore it adjoins tho plains. 

Some centuries back Garhwal was divided into a number of 

petty chieftainrieg said to have been fifty-two 
Existing nrriuigementg. . , ... i .» , 

in number, ■winch wore subsequently united 
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under the Hdjn of Chandpur, who transferred his residence to Dewnl- 
gnrh, and about the fifteenth century to Srinagar. Under theso 
Iliijas the existing parganahs were established, mid no alteration in 
their number or limits was made by the Gorkhdlis, The parganahs 
were subdivided into pattis, some of which, for various reasons, 
attained to the position of parganahs at different times; One of the 
earliest lists gives the following:—Ajmer, Udepur, Saltin, Sfla, 
Bdralisyun, Dewalgarb, Choprakot, Dhanpur, Chandpur, Badbnn, 
Dtisoli, Painkhanda, Kapiri, Khdtuli, Ndgpur, Parkandi, and Lohba, 
or seventeen in all. In 1815 there were talisilis 1 at Srinagar and 
Dhandjmr and a peshkai at Kotdwara, where there was also a police 
station, and at Bliiirighat, Bildsni, and Sigoddi, costing togethoi 
Us. 740 a month. The Dhiingu talisil (Kaimir) was formed in 1817 
for the Sal fin parganah instead of a peshkliii at Kotdwhrn and the 
entire monthly cost (exclusive of the slmro of the he ad-quarter s’ 
establishment) is set down at Its. 488. In 1821, talisil Chandpur 
comprised (1) Chandpur, containing pattis Chandpur, Lohba, Dlian- 
pur (and its mines), and Choprakot; (2) Badbtin, containing Bad Inin, 
Kapiri, and KarakoL; and (3) Malla Sal&n, compi isiug Stibnli, K ha tali, 
Bangui syiin, Gujaru, Dbaundy&lsydu, Sai miliar, and Meld liar, Tbo 
Dlmngu talisil 2 contained eleveu pattis, Udepur, Ajinir, Dhfingu, 
giln, Karanndu, Kauvhiya, Langur, Paimin, Bungi, Bijlot, and 
Badalpur, and was abolished in January, 1822. Five of its pattis 
were annexed to tbe Srinagar tabsil under the name Ganga Solan 
and six to Chandpur as Talla Salan, redacing the monthly cost of 
establishment to Bs. 388. Parganah Clmundkot included pattis 
Iriynkot, Taluin, and Kolagar, and to these were added tho cluster 
of villages from Dewalgarh known as Kotnli, and which lmd boon 
assigned for a long period for the manufacture of powder for the 
State. In 1830, the tahsil establishment cost Rs. 125 ; police Bs 72 
(in Pdtli D(in and Chftndi) ; and Kdnungos Its. 125. In 1834 the 
Srinagar talisil 9 was abolished, and the entire district was placed 
under one tahsflddr, resident at Kaimir (Kanyur), tlie old seat of the 
Chandpur tahsili. The tahUli was subsequently again removed to 
Srinagar. In 1833, patti Pnnai was transferred from Chandpur to 
Dhanpur, but the greatest changes were effected by Mr. J. Beckett 

1 To Government, 26th December, 1815, fiom 27th January, 1816 i To 

Government, 14th September, 1821, from 23rd January, 1822. * 3 To Coir . 

uilBsionev, Bareilly, lsl January, 1834, from Government, 21st January, 1834 , 
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ni the current settlomont, and are fully noticed elsewhere. In 1883, 
the head-quarLera 5 establishment for revenue duties cost Rs, j 
Civil (Judicial) Courts, Rs. : Police, Rs. : and Public 

Works Rs. : total Rs. . The history of the adminis¬ 
tration of Civil and Criminal Justice will be found under Kusiaon 
(q.v.). Tho head-quarters of tho Civil Administration is now at 
Pftori, where the Assistant Commissioner resides. There is now a 
tahsfld&r at Srinagar, n peslikar at G&irsen or Lohba, and police- 
stations at Srinagar, Koldwdra, Dlidron, and LdldhAng. 

The shape of Garhwdl oil a map is not unlike that of an 

. , hour-glass, broad at tho north and south 

Physical geography. . . . „ 

and narrowing to about ono-iialf in the 

middle. The Alaknanda and its tributaries drain the entire 
distiict, and form the valleys, which are, ns a rule, much narrower 
and contain less arable land than those of Kumaon, Mr. Batten’s 
description may be quoted here :— u Vast tracts are composed 
of have rocks or are covered with forests : in some parts such 
features are confined to the upper parts of tho mountains whoso 
sides and baso are adorned with the richest fertility 5 whilst in 
other parts tho fairest slopes or tho finest valleys are succeeded by 
continuous miles of river glen where precipices and woods extend 
to the lowest depths. Sometimes the jungle is above the cultivated 
parks 5 sometimes below. In one place, individual villages or sets 
of villages nro separated from their neighbours by almost imper¬ 
vious forests or impassable crags and rivers ; in another, villages 
having little barren waste are mutually divided by a small copse 
or ravine, or by the natural boundary of a stream flowing between 
their fields ; so various are the features of the country through 
which the hamlets are interspersed. However notorious one 
sub-division may be for its plenty and another for its poverty, no 
opinion in either case can be formed of the natural capabilities of 
0110 village by a view of its neighbour in oven the smallest sub¬ 
division of a tract.” The Alaknanda maiks the great ceutr.ll line 
of lowest elevation, receiving rivers on either side which in turn 
receive minor streams, and these again rills and rivulets until the 
great dividing ridge is met which forms the watershed between tho 
head waters of the K&li or Sdrda on the east and the Ganges system 
on the west. The entire drainage of Garhwftl flows into the Ganges. 

31 
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Wifcli the exception of parganas Barnlisyim and Olwuiidkot, which 
are almost entirely bare of arboreal vegetation, the entire district is 
thickly covered with forest forming in many places an almost 
im penetrable jnnglo. 

To the north the mountains form a portion of the groat Himn- 
luymi chain of which the principal peaks in the district are West 
Trisbl, 23,382 feet above the level of the sea ; Bast Trisul, 23,092 
feet . the third peak, 22,342 feet ; Narnia Devi, 25,001 feet ; tlm 
Nnndakna peaks, 20,772, 20,773, 22,093 feet; Kamet, 25,373 
feet; NAHUnta, 21,601 feet j Biulriuath, 23,210 feet, and Kcdar- 
ndtli, 22,790 feet From the main range to the north-west the 
slope inclines to the elovntecl plains of Tibet, and the Viahniiganga 
river rises gradually from 6,200 feet at its confidence wifcli the 
Alalcnauda to 18,000 feet at its source in the glacier adjoining 
the Mona pass into Tibet. Between ibis valley and the upper 
course of the Alaknaudn, here called the Dhanli or • white river’ 
is a ridge of great height ending on the south in a peak having 
an elevation of 22,073 feet and in Karoet on the north. The 
Bhauli valley comes next and leads to the Nifci pass into Tibet, 
which is described in tbe article Bhotnja Mahals. To the south 
of the main range of hills wg find numerous spurs running from 
it generally in a direction from north-east to south-west and 
parallel to each other with cross spurs at intervals and occasional 
ridges of greater elevation, sucli as Tungndth or Ohandrasila 
(12,071 feet), DiuIa-ki-Toli (10,188 feet), and Dlmbri (9,862 feet). 
South of the river Nyftr, however, the ranges run more parallel to 
the plains, and are seldom more than 7,500 foot above tho level of 
the sea. Most of these hills are rugged and densely wooded up 
to between ten and eleven thousand feet, steep towards tho ridges, 
somewhat flatter about the middle, and end in abrupt slopes towards 
the valleys. Along the larger rivers, the bills present gradual 
elopes at tbe base and end in a succession of narrow terraces or flats, 
which are all dry and are, as a rule, also cultivated. The soil varies 
greatly in tbe different valleys. That of the Ahiknanda is somewhat 
sandy ; of the Pindar, Itamgnnga, and Nanddkiui is reddish clay, 
and that of the Nydr is clay mixed with shiuglo. The soil in the 
smaller valleys is usually very rioh, being composed of the washings 
from tho hill sides. The strip ofBhribnr from KotclwAra to Bhamauri 
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is separated from the plains by a continuation of the SiwAlik rtnoo 
which is crossed by numerous passes, some of which are practicable 
for wheeled carriage. The remainder of the southern boundary is 
wholly open to the plains. 

The Bhftkar is but partially cultivated, and for the most part 
1 , oi , eatB consists of forests of sdl (Shorea robusta ), 

sissu (Dalbcrgia sissu), and bambus. Tho 
forests in the hills have been sufficiently noticed elsewhere. 1 Gener¬ 
ally, the southern portion of the hills are still covered with primajval 
forest. The largest tract in the centre of the district is the tigor- 
hauntod forest of Chandpur, which is still some 25 to 30 miles 
long by 12 to 15 miles broad, Sear by year the jungle is encroached 
on by cultivation, and people are encouraged to settle in it by the 
grant of land at nominal rates and the bestowal of the proprietary 
right if they bring it under the plough. Hitherto the scanty 
population and tlio presence of wild animals have retarded thu 
progress of reclamation, but these obstacles are gradually being 
removed, and a comparison of the state of cultivation in 1815 with 
that now existing shows a marvellous and steady increase in pros¬ 
perity. Much of the forest land to the south is now held by tho 
Forest Department, and is rigidly conserved for tho sake of the 
timber now yearly becoming more valuable. 

As already noticed, the Alaknandn with its tributaries mark tho 

distinguishing physical features of the dis- 
llivcrs. * " 

trict, and show the direction of the lines of 

lowest elevation. This liver is one of tho sacred streams of India 
and each of the places where it meets a considerable affluent called 
{Pray&qa or confluence) is esteemed holy, and forms a station in 
the pilgrimage which all devout Hindus make to Himachal. The 
first confluence is at Vislmupraydg, where the waters of the Dhauli 
from the Hiti pass unite with the waters of the Saraswati or Vish- 
nuganga from the Mana pass and thence onwards to Deoprayag, 
the stream is known as the Alaknanda. At Nandprnyi'tg the Han¬ 
dle stream joins tho Alaknanda on the left bank, and brings with 
it the drainage from the Nandakna poaks and the western slopes of 

1 Poi very valuable contributions throughout this nr tide on the pirnent 
state of the district my warm obligations are due to Colonel Gmatin, ivlio hna 
also cxnnimcd these pages whilst passing through the press, 
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"FiisBl. At ICarnprayag, on tho same bank, is received the Pindar, 
which drains the southern and eastern slopes of the TrisA! group. 
The Mand&kini falls in on the right bank at Rudrpray'ig and brings 
with it the surplus waters of the entire tract along the southern 
slopes of the Badrindtli and Kednrnhth peaks. At Doopray6g the 
Bliagirathi from Gangotri joins the Alaknanda, and henceforward 
the united stream is known as the Ganges. The Bliagirathi rises 
in Tihri from the Gangotri peak, and, though popularly considered 
the chief branch of the Ganges, is inferior in importance aud volume 
to the Alaknanda. The only other important tributaries are tho 
Nyar aud Hiunal streams, which join the Ganges on the left bank 
below Deo pray ng. Tho only rivor of any size in Garhwal which 
does not join the Ganges within the limits of the district is tho 
upper waters of the western Ramganga. This rivor takes its riso m 
Lohba, and flowing through Kumaou for a considerable distance, 
re-enters Garhwftl in the Patli Dun, whore it receives tho JIandh/il, 
Palain, and Sona streams on the right bank, and bursting its way 
through the Siwaliks, roaches the Ganges in the Hardoi district of 
Oudh. All these rivers, owing to their great velocity and the 
existence of rocks, boulders, shoals, and rapids are useless for 
navigation, though several are used for rafting timber. Wherever 
cuUurable land occurs near fcbeir beds, they are used for irrigation, 
and are also made available for giving power to mills for grinding 
corn. The beds of all the rivers consist of hard rock and gravel 
with a little sand, and little erosion takes place. Diluvion, owing 
to sudden floods, occasionally takes place; but alluvion in the sense 
it is used in the plains can never occur. As a rule the banks of all 
the streams in the hills are abrupt and high. Srinagar, tho only 
place in tho district approaching a town, is built on tho right hank 
of tho Alaknanda woll above the stream, but still before the conquest 
one-half of the town was swept awny by a flood, and again in 1S68 
and 18S0 great loss occurred through a sudden rise in tho same 
river. Bapids and eddies occur in all the rivers at short distances 
apart, The usual appearance is a succession of short, sharp rapids, 
sometimes having a considerable fall with a long and deep pool. 
Occasionally the bed becomes very narrow and runs between 
gorges with high impassablo cliffs on cither bank. Such pheno¬ 
mena are most fioquent on the Alaknanda and Pindar. Bone of 
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tlie rivoi s flow through subterannean channels, though the Alak- 
nancla some 25 miles above Joshimath appears to do so owing to 
rooks having fallen in and. completely hidden the water. There 
are a few small ferries oil the Alakuanda, the boat being a canoe 
formed from a hollowed log. Fords are raro on the rivers rising 
in tlio snowy range, but all the others are fordable oven in tho rainy 
season, except where there has boen a fall of rain sufficient to canso 
a hoavy flood. All the hill stroams are liable to floods and occa¬ 
sionally to some of considerable volume. In 1SG8, wator that had 
boen clammed up by a landslip burst the barrier, and, coming down 
by the Alaknanda, caused very great damage and loss of life. Two 
largo bridges wore swept away with some seventy pilgrims who were 
sleeping on the river bank near Oil a mol i twenty feet above the 
ordinary flood level. When such floods happen to flow over any 
cultivated land they usually, by covering it with rocks and gravel, 
render it useless for a number of years until the debt is is cleared 
away. 

There are at present hut two small canals six and a half miles 
long at woik. They are taken fiom two 

CntmlB. Lukes. „ ,, , , 

email streams called the Koh and Juftlm 
near Kotd,wdra for the purpose of irrigating the Bhabar in their 
neighbourhood. It is not improbable that other small canals may 
be opened along the Bhdbar where wator is procurable ; but this 
work is in its infancy in Garhwal, as those above mentioned wore 
only commenced in 1869. They irrigate about 1,300 acres of 
land. There are no lakes of any importance in Garhwal. The 
largest is Diuri Tdl (^.v,) in Kdlfpbdt, which is about 4.00 yards 
long by 250 yards wido. It is oval in shape and is mainly interest¬ 
ing from tho panoramic view of the snowy range above Keddrndth 
which is seen reflected on its surface. There are a fow small lakes 
situate on the tops of some of the high hills, such as Doo Tdl near 
the Blnna pass, Gaclyar Tdl in Painklianda Talla, and Bliairon Tdl 
in Dasoli Talli. 

Tkaro arc several hot springs in Garhwdl. Those at Gauri 
Kund on the road to tho temple of Kedar¬ 
ndth are situate above the light bank of the 
Manddkini river. On the Gth October, at 5 p.m., when tho tem¬ 
perature of tho air was 64° and that of the river was 52°, the tem- 


Hot springs, 
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perature in one of the springs was 74° and in another 128°. The 
water is collected in an artificial reservoir built for the purpose of 
bathing, as all pilgrims are required to bathe here before proceeding 
to Ked.lrnAth, a procedure full of physical as well as spiritual benefit. 
There is another spring of a similar desci iption at Badrindth called 
the Tapt knnd, It runs under the temple, and is also collected in a 
large reservoir for bnthing purposes. The temperature was noted 
at 128° Fahrenheit, when that of the river close by was only 38°. 
Cold water is let into the reservoir in order to allow of the pilgrims 
bathing in it. There are four separate hot springs at Tapuban, 
two about a mile, and two about one-quarter of a mile, from the 
village of that name, and all close to the Niti road. The two most 
distant well up into artificial reservoirs and are used as bathing- 
places, their temperature being 127° and 123° respectively. Tho 
other two are springs and are not used for bathing, their temperature 
being 99° and 109°. The water of the first two is of a dirty colour, 
and leaves a whitish sediment, but does not seem to have any 
sulphur in it, while that of the latter two is clear and somewhat aerated 
though tasteless. The spring of Bhauri lies near the village of 
ilmola in latitude 30°-3' and longitude 78°-2', It has a somewhat 
saline taste and the stones are discolored by a reddish sediment. 
The elevation of this spring is between 3,500 and 4,000 feet. It risoa 
in a small sdl forest and has a temperature of 94°. There are also 
two other springs considered by the natives to be warm, One occurs 
at Kulsdri on the left bank of the Pindar river, and the other on 
the river Pa!Ain in Badalpur Patti. The water is rather less cold 
than ordinary hill water, but not even slightly hot. 

Meteoiology and climate have already been noticed 1 , and here it 

is only necessary to state that for six months 

Climate. . , i i • , 

m tine year, that is, during the rainy season 
and until February, the climate is damp. Pur tho remainder of the 
year it is dry and bracing. But owing to the natural features of 
the country any general statements regarding the climate are subject 
to great variations. Towards the passes into Tibet there are no 
periodical rains, while in tlie hottest weather it is cool. In the por¬ 
tions bordering on and to tho south of the snowy range it is always 
cool but more moist, while in the rest of the hills the temperature 
varies, and in the valleys it is intensely hot and feverish during 

1 Vol. X., 201. 
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the hoi weather and rains and bitterly cold during the nights and 
mornings, though warm in the day time. Under such circumstances 
the nveinge readings of the thermometer afford no criterion as to 
the effect of the temperature. The average rainfall at Paoiiis 
about 48'4 inches and at Srinagar about 37T inches and for the 
period 1860-61 to 1870-71 about 40 inches. For subsequent years 
the statistics of P&ori are as follows :— 


Year, 

Rainfall. 

Year 

Haiti fall. 

1st June 
to 30th 
Septem¬ 
ber. 

1 st Octo¬ 
ber to 

31 fit 

January, 

1st 

Febru- 
ary to 

3 1 st 
May. 

1st June 
to 3nth 
Septem¬ 
ber. 

1st Octo¬ 
ber to 
list 

J unitary 

[ 1st 

| Febru¬ 
ary to 
31st 

May. 

1872-73 ... 

32 4 

■4 

8-7 

1878-79 „ 

20-D 

05 

G'4 

1873-74 ... 

26*1 

3 S 

7’C 

l«79-80 ... 

45U 

36 

11*8 

1874-75 ... 

41 O 

■6 

9'6 

1880-81 ... 

36 8 

40 

3-1 

1876-70 .. 

32 4 

2 2 

6-7 

1881-82 ... 

32 l 

2 2 

7'G 

1870-77 ... 

2T8 

G’6 

lfl'6 

1882-83 ... 

40-1 

n-9 

H'l 

1877-78 .. 

M'S 

6 0 

134 

1883-84 ... 





The nearest railway station to Srinagar is that of Saharanpur, 
. . distant about 100 miles, but the opening of 

Coni mum cat ioub. . _ , 1 6 

the branch line from Moradabad to Hardw&r 
will place the district in much nearer communication with the 
railway. The passes into Tibet are sufficiently noticed under the 
article Bhotiya JVIauXlh, whilst those to the plains occur at Bildsni, 
Bburighdfc, Kotdwdru, PAlpnr, BAbli and Kangra. Besides these 
there are numerous bye-passes known as (horghdts (thieves’ passes) 
leading to individual villages and which are but seldom used by 
general travellers. The district is well-supplied with hill-roads 
varying from ten to twelve feet in width, nearly all of which are 
bridged, and attention is now being given to improving those that 
exist rather than to making new roads. There are nearly one 
thousand miles of road in the district kept up by a Government 
grant and the labour of the people through whose villages they 
pass, a duty covenanted for and allowed for in their agreements 
with Government regarding the land-revenue. It was found that 
thus the burden could be easiest borne and that labour was a fitter 
form for contribution than a money cess and could be borne much 
easier by[all classes. Tho patwari here, as in Ktimaon, is ex-officio the 
superintendent of repairs, which is all that tho people are required 
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to effect; bridges Mid expensive works being constructed b} r Die 
skilled Government establishment enterfninerl for the purpose. The 
roads in the hills are not metalled, and are made by cutting the hill 
side to abonfc two-thirds of the width and building lip and filling 
in fclio outer side. When practicable tho whole width is cut, but 
this cannot always be done, and in many places where the hill side 
is precipitous tho whole has to be built up for a considerable height. 
Lime is rarely used in such retaining walls as the stone is good and 
bill-men are very good wall builders. The ordinary cost of a hill- 
road of from eight to ten feet in breadth is from Its. 250 to 
Tis, 400 per mile, but where there is much rook-cutting tho cost 
rises ns high ns Ha 800 a mile. These averages include the cost 
of the erection of small culverts usually crossed by slate flags or 
wooden sleepers. 

. , Traill’s remarks on the difficulties of road- 

1 null on roads. 

making hold good to the present day. Ho 

writes ! — 

'* The rapidity of the mountain rivers offerR great impediments to comnuini- 
cation nnrt intercourse, more particularly during the rainy season when (in the 
absence of bridges) the trader, his merchandise and cattle can only be crossed 
over ihc large rivers by the assistance of the gliSt people, who swim supported 
on dried gourds. Tho bridges me of four kinds? : the flist, consists of a single 
spar thrown across from bank to bank; the second, is formed of successive 
layers of timbers, the upper gradually piojeeliug.beyond the lower from either 
hank towards eneh other, in the form of an aich, until the mioiyRl in the centre 
ho sufficiently reduced to admit of a single timber being tin own across the upper 
layers, the ends of the piojecting timbeis being secured in the stone piers • 
these bridges, which me called sa»gas, are usually from two to three tlmbeis 
wide, and have sometimes a railing on each side. The third description of 
hrUlgeB, called the jhtita, is constructed of rope?; two sets of cables being 
stretched across (lie river, and Uio ends seemed in the brinks, tho roadway 
consisting of slight ladders of wood two feet in breadth, is suspended parallel 
to the cables by ropes of about three feet in length. By this arrangement, tho 
horizontal cables form n balustrade to support the passengor, while icnchlng 
from step to step of the laddets. To make the jhila practicable for goats 
ana sheep, the inteistices of the ladders are sometimes closed n p with twigs 
laid close to each other A construction of this kind neccssailly requires a 
high bank on both sides, and where this evident advantage may be wanting the 
deficiency of height Is supplied by a wooden gallows, oroctod on the two banks 
over which (he ends of the cables are pnsaed. The fourth and most slmnlo 
bridge consists merely of a single cable stretched across the stream to which 
is suspended a basket traversing on a wooden ring ; the passenger or baggage 
being placed in this basket, It is drawn across by a man on the opposite side by 
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moans of a iopo attached to tlie bottom. This is termed a chhlnka (kshanlhi) 
Tho two last deflciiptions of bridge are constructed at a very trifling expense, 
ns tho ropes used nro made of a silky species of grass ( bdbar) which Is produced 
in abundance ill every part of the pror nice. Iron chain bridges, as described 
in Turner's Tibet, would appear to lmve been used in Lins piovince at a remote 
period, but no remains of them now exist, A considerable number of bridges 
( sangits) lmve been erected under the British Gov cm men t, and many, from the 
waut of durability in the timbers, have had to be renewed after three or four 
years, so that it has been eventually fouud advantageous toieaort to the plan 
of Iron chain bridges iu all cases.” 

The following nro the principal roach in the Gavliwul district 
^ t ^ and a few of tho principal routes. The 

procedure to he followed is to indent for 
coolies at Paori, when an order will be given for the number 
required, and a peon will be detaohed to go on ahead and collect 
from tho next patw/iri the coolies for tlie next stage and supplies at 
the resting place. These consist of flour and grain and an ooea- 
eional fowl, so that it is practically nocessary to take, all supplies 
with one. Much inconvenience will bo avoided if tho tiaveller 
himself pays nil coolies with his own hand and thus prevents his 
own followers from levying a percentage, a procedure which would 
he highly resented in the hills :— 


From 

To 

Length 
In miles. 

Number 

of 

marches. 

Remarks, 

Cbatmva Pipal, 

Din ii 

21 

2 

Good road, partially bridged 

Gwfttdam 

Naudprayng 

42 

n 

Vs ond good, b ri ugod Hi ro ogVi- 
nut. Tito marches are 
ICniyfir, Dnijnfith to Join- 
bug mb passing GwUldatn 





12 miles i Dnugan, 12 ■, 
Ghut, IP; Nandprayfig, 12, 

Ditto (oid 

Kainpia}ag 

35 

3 

Fair road, ems-e* Pindar 

Pindar valley). 

13 

1 

twice, a bridge is wanted. 
Bridged throughout 

Buiigiclhar 

Kainur 

Ditto ... 

23 

2 

Bridle-path,little used, Which 
crosses the Dudakitoli range 






at 10,000 feet. 

Pokhrl ... 

Chnmoli ... 

15 

1 

Bridle-path, which is being 
budged 

Path impassable in the rains 


Gwfildam ... 

35 

3 


Deoprayfig 

Rfimn agar (to 

15 

46 

1 

4 

for horses. 

Good road, bridged all the 


March hi a bridge,) 



way. 

Kmnur ... 

DMron (in Blia- 
bnr.) 

02 

6 

Bridged tie far as the P&tH 
Dfin, where it enters forest 
boundary. 


32 
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Prom 

To 

Length 
in railes. 

■ 

Remarks. 

Pdori 

Dlifuon 

C 71 

6 

Bridged ns fnr as theJPutli 
Dun, whore it enters forest 
boundary. 


Ko’dwaia 

84 J 

7 

Biidgcd all through. 

Ukhlet 

Kaliisliahid .i. 

42 | 

4 

Bridged up to forest bound- 
niy, good. 


Doniniln ... 

28 * 

3 

Bridged throughout, good. 

DwdrikliiH or ' 

Gorighdt ••• 

47 * 

4 

Pair, partially bridged. 

Langur. 

Pnori mi 

Ago spur (and on 
to Alniora), 

61 * 

4 

Bridged throughout, bunga¬ 
lows at Jholt and KunjhoU. 


Chatuun Pipal... 

49 

4 

Fail rontl along » high ridgo. 

Ditto •<> 

Bynsghdt 

27 

2 

Bridle path. 


Routes from Srinagar caul Priori showing the stages along postal line 
and pilgrim road. 


Stage. 


Ms. 

lance. 


Kemnrks 


« — FnoM Siunagar to HahwXr as 

far AS THU GaJUIWAl UODNpAIcy. 


j. SJtnltoti ,§■ 

? BjfcjsU&t... 


3 Cbfindpiir 
ki mauda. 

4. Bniiugiina, 

5, Lfli'hlunan 
Jhfiln, 


H I No Bradyn, 

14 1 Ilamyo. at Dco- 
piaylig passed 
erc-rcute. 

10* j No Eaniya. 

12 I Ditto. 

9 1 Ditto, Bond runa 
along and aborc 
the left, bank of 
the Alfiknnnda 
aud Ganges, 


b.- —SniKAGATl TO ICEDFinh'AllI OR Tit- 
emu ROAD. 


1 Sirobugr ... 

2. I’aniu (Ifu- 
dvprayag.) 

3. Agastnnmi 

4 . Gup tic jlsfii, 

6. Phnta 

6, Ululmilpat- 
an, 

7. Jlcdarnsth, 


12 

7 

12 

14 

8 
10 

10 


Daniya’s shop. 
Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

No IBnmya. 
Ditto. 


No Daniya, 
is a fair 
except the 
unu eh. 


This] 

road 

last 


Stage. 


Dis¬ 

tance 


lie mm ks. 


e,—GcuTiu'sni to Chamom. 


1. Gwaliya- 
h'lgr. 

2. C h o p t a 
(hence 
Tungnath). 

9. Mandal ... 
4. Cham oli, 
(Gopeswnr), 


11 


12 

11 


No Baniyji. 

Bnniya only from 
Way to October. 

Ditto, 

Ba Iliya’s Bliop. 
Tbo rood is good 
and in good re¬ 
pair. 


d,—S rinagar to N5ti, 


1, SirnlHigr,,, 

2 . Pimdr 

3. ChnthwR 

Pipnl. 

4, Nnudprny- 

fig. 

C. Clumoli ... 

6. Pipe) Koli, 

7 . Hiking .. 

8. Joslnnm'li, 


12 

Baniyil’s shop. 

? 

Ditto. 

15 

Ditto, 

12* 

Ditto. 

7 

Ditto. 

8 

Ditto. 

11 

Ditto. 

7 

Ditto and bun¬ 
galow. Hence 


by Eadrinath to 
Maim is four 
marc heaiPaud li¬ 
kes war, o miles; 
Dadiinftth, 0 
miles, and Mnua 
two beyond. 
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Stage. 


Dis¬ 

tance 


Remarks. 


rf.—S rinagar 'ro Nm— (concld.) 


8. Tapuban, 
y. Burdin 
Thota. 

IP. Jlielam ... 

11. Malfirl ... 

12. GnmsfUi,,. 

13. NIti .. 


No Baniyn. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 


Tlieie am no long or vory stoop ascents 
along this road, rrhicli la ridcnblo al¬ 
most the whole svny. Above Doslu- 
math villages are far apart, and if n 
tinveller does not make the regular 
marches, lie must take all supplies 
with him. 


Stage. 


Dis¬ 

tance. 


Remarks, 


/.— Ganai to JosiimATu—(conch/.) 


4 Ilamiii 

5. Kahyaglidt 
or l'aiin. 

6, Kbulnia ... 


7. Joshiranth, 

8. Tapuban... 


14 

11 


lfi 


lo 

8 


Baniya’a shop. 
Ditto, 

No B a ii i y a. 
Crossing Nnnnlt 
pass, 15,000 
feet, 

Bungalow and 
Bnniya. 

No Ban iyn; thence 
see route <1. 


g —Alsiobi toMasdri, 


e —Smnaqar id KoTDwihA, 


I. Pfioil 

n 

Ban iyn. 

2. Naifclmnn... 

15 

Ditto, oud bun¬ 
galow. 

3. Thingdbdnj 

0 

Banij a. 

4. D&rrimandi, 

?5 

Ditto and bun¬ 
galow: 3 and 1 
can be made in 
ono march 

6. Kotdvr&rd, 

13 

Bnznt and bunga¬ 
low, 

/—Gan^i to JosiiuiATtr. 

1. Lohbn 

16 

D nugnlow and 
Bnniya. 

2, Adbadrl ,,, 

12 

Baniya’s shop. 

3. Karnpra- 
y^g- 

! io 

Ditto. 

4. Nandpra- 

a 

Ditto; hence 
ns in Ganges 
valloy route d. 

yi g. 


or 1. LoMm 

15 


s. N nrdyan • 

12 

Bnniya’s shop 

bugr. 


nndsniAllhouHe. 

8. Bdivjbugr... 

13 

Bnniya. 

4. Nnndpra- 

14 

Ditto j hence ns 

yfig. 

or from Bdnj- 
bugr to 


route d, 


1, Bimini- 

m 

Bungalow. 

kliet. 


2 Dwnrdhdt, 

12J 

Ditto, 

3 (Jnnai 

9 

Ditto. 

4. Di’gbit . 

16 

No bungalow. 

5 D ii n g f - 

8 

Bungalow CD). 

dhnr. 


G Kainuu ... 

121 

Ditto. 

7. Chluphnl 

16 

Ditto (D). 

ghrit, 


8. fain i 

131 

No bungalow. 

9. Srinagar, 

74 

Bungalow (D). 

10. Takuli ... 

13 

No bungalow. 

] l. Pan .. 

94 

Small house. 

IS. Tihri .. 

Hi 

Bungalow. 

13, Knnriyn- 

12 

No bungalow. 

gnla, 



14. Dhniinulli 

18 

Ditto. 

16, Mneiiri 

ia 

Ditto. 


The bungalows along this road are fur¬ 
nished but have no set Tints except a 
chauktd&r. There is a Bniiiya’a shop 
afc each encamping-ground iu British 
territory, which ends at Srirnignr. 
Supplies can be had in Native Garh- 
wfil hy sending notice ahead to the 
Raja's ngcuta, It is usunl to break 
the march from Dhanaulti into two. 


The products of tho district, animal, vegetable and mineral, 
have been, noticed in the previous volumes, 
latoms, &e. There remains the general account of the 


people themselves and tho fiscal, criminal and civil administration. 
There haB been no change in the normal stale of the population of 
the district of late years. It is now as it has always been essentially 
agricultural, and there is nothing to attract the mass of the peopJo 
from their hereditary pursuits beyond the demand for unskilled 
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labour on tlia public works find coolies for the sanitaria. Even to 
the present dny the GarkwAli bears iu his character ami appearance 
the stamp of one who lias passed through great trials, and in judg¬ 
ing of his conduct and condition wo must not forget the horrors of 
the Gorkhali rule. The following account, taken from a journey 
made by Captain Ihiper whilst GnrhwnI was still under the Gor- 
kliftlis, will give some accouut of what the people appeared like, to 
an intelligent observer 

" The Inhabitants of Garhwol differ much in their Appearance, drees ami 
language from the people of ItuvnaQo, Although 
not laiga In statute, they up near tnoro nctivo and 
capable of grenter exertions This may probably proceed from their mode of 
life, the greater part of them earning llieli subsistence by carrying burdens up 
and down the passes aucl by attending the piigiima to the lioly places. Tho 
mode of carrying loads in this part of the counlry differs from that practised 
in Kumaou. Tho GnrluvaUs support the load on the back by means of ellnge, 
through which they pass their aims, while the Kumnonia follow tho method of 
the coolies In the lowlands, placing the burden on tho head or supporting it hy 
a bandngo round the forekend, This difference in the modo of tiarelling is 
strongly characteristic oS the nature of the two coantiiea ; for, iu the peipcndi- 
calar and rugged paths of Garhwal, the methods adopted in ltumaon would be 
impracticable. The Gaihwolis appear, however, not to possess nioic energy or 
spirit thnn tlieir neighbours ; for, although they smart most severely under the 
GorkhSli lash, they have not once made an atlempt to regain tlieir liberty. 
They are kept in a state of tho most seivilc subjection, and hundreds of them 
arc annually served and sold by their tyrannical rulers. The country is in 
consequence daily decreasing iu populntion, and many large villages, which 
were m □. fioinlshing state dining the lime of tho EnjflB are now totally deserted. 
Tho rod of iron which has been held over them since tho conquest has piobnbly 
altered the character of the people, and perverted those qualities which uuder 
a less despotic Government might have been exhibited under a more amiable 
form. At the present day (judging from those who accompanied ns) they have 
little bat iheir physical properties to recommend them. They are practised in 
carrying very heavy loads uro capable of undergoing great fatigue, and wt || 
travel the whole day without subsistence , but their dispositions appear to bo 
sullen and litigious, conatmuly showing iteelf iu little bickerings, both m words 
cud actions. Frequent instances occur in which they refuse to tnko Ul , u ievc 
load, because a small bines pot or some article of no greater weight was added 
to the burdeu. They are faithful, however, io the trust reposed in them and it 
rarely happens that fmy articles committed to tlieir charge mo pilfered or 
purloined." 

hotter traveller writes th»« of the of Waste* GnrM 
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“ Their dress consists of a jacket or dress of blanket, tied round the 
wnisfc and open down the right breast, tight in the 
1,11:88,1510 body and arms, but formed with shoit skirts nil 

round, very ample, and gathered lu folds. Around their waist they wear a 
glulle, eilhci of woollen stuff, or of rope formed of gnat’s hair, neatly plaited. 
They wcai diawers or browsers very looso to the calf of the leg, but tighter ami 
fulling iu numerous creases below it to the heel. A piece of blanket stuff, some¬ 
what lighter than the icst,is worn round the shonldeis like the Scotch plaid, ns 
rain 01 sun may require to keep the body dry, or to protect the head front bent. 
On then head they wear a black cap of hau and wool fitted to the shape, and 
ending In a small point. The wool from which they lnamitacturc these cloths 
is of extieaio coaiBcness, very far inferior to that in use to the westwaui, which 
is sometimes woven into blankets of eonaideinbio beauty and Alienees. There 
are only two colon is in use, viz., a dark biown and a dirty gray The fouiier is 
most affected by the men of superior rank or means Tbediessof Llio women 
in uo respect varies fiom tlmt of the men, except that sometimes their heads 
mo eoreied with « bine or cheeked imiKlkeicbie/ ; mid they near bends of glass 
or pouter in as great profusion ns they can obtain, and bangles of the same 
moial, of gioat size, round their aims and ankles." 

Of the Bhotiyaa ho remarks i-~ 

“Thoy have stout well-built figures, their complexions nre frequently very 
fair, though much sunburnt; then eyes oftm blue ; their liaii and beards curled, 
and of a light or led colour. They seem admirably calculated to form n body of 
Bobbers fit to act in tins hilly region Occasionally traces may be observed of 
the Mongolian features : the small eye, high check bone, and meagre mustachioa, 
but they were not sufficiently prevalent to authorise Iho supposition of any con¬ 
siderable IntcrcourEo or intermixture." 

« The Gorkkalia have ruled in GailvwiU for nearly twelve years, previously 
to which n severe contest had been kept up, which diuined the country of 
men and money. They appear, in their subsequent conduct to this unfortunate 
province, to liavo borne in miud the trouble it cost them to win it, and acted as 
If determined to revenge it. Its old families were destioyed ; all those persons 
of rank and importance who were taken were murdered or banished ; its Tillages 
burnt and desolated, nud great numbor3 of its inhabitants sold as slaves. The 
remaining part were oppiossed by heavy taxes, and many voluntary banish¬ 
ments and emigrations took plnce to avoid a tyranny they could not withstand. 
Thus, throughout gioat part of GarhwAl, the traveller sees only iho ruins of 
villages, and the traces of former cultivation, now abnndoned. The Inhabllants 
that remain are, in all probability, the lowest and wont ignorant; and, it may 
fairly bo presumed, have sunk lower in exertion and mind from the oppression 
they have g ton nod under." 

Their houses are narrow and often present a barrack-lrke 
appearance, with a frontage perhaps of 10Q 
feet or more. The houses in villages are 
usually two-storied, the lower story boing appropriated to cattle, 
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The buck of the house is entirely shut up, the front of the upper 
story has frequently an enclosed verandah, three or four feet broad, 
extending the length of tho house. The road through a village has 
usually a stone causeway about two feet broad and three to four 
feet high running through the centre of the street. From this, small, 
raised paths lead to tho upper apartments of the houses forming with 
the central parapet enclosures for cattle. The dung heap always 
forms a prominent object, and the villages are commonly buried in 
dense crops of gigantic hemp, while the houses are covered with a 
profusion of aeandent vegetables, such as cucumbers, melons, &o. 
The inside of the houses are on a par with the exterior, the 
rooms being low, dark, and confined: to this utter disregard of 
sanitation, the fevers prevalent in the liot weather may be assigned. 


The usual style of temple architecture is acubo surmounted by 
a cone crowned with a large round stone not 
Temples. unlike a Turk’s cap and sometimes a melon 

shaped ornament on tho top of this, and often in addition a slight 
square projecting canopy of wood with a roof of slate or copper 
sheets surmounted by a copper weather-cock ornament called a 
icalas. Some of the larger temples have a largo square room 
built on in front of them for assemblies, giving something of a 
church and spite appearance to the whole. The btiulis or covered 
fountains are nob remarkable for either size or beauty, and consist 
for the most part of covered reservoirs merely. A few are ho wove r 
to be mot with erected by former Rajas 
which exhibit soino architectural ornament, 
being surrounded by light verandahs, supported by pillars, and 
having their interior decorated with sculpture. The erection of 
hanlis being considered a meritorious work, numerous buildings of 
this description are to be found in the neighbourhood of all villages 
and along roads of particular resort. 


Wells, 


The only buildings remaining to be noticed are the forts, which, 
, from the state of internal Government un- 

tier tho ancient Rajas, were extremely nu¬ 
merous, but the greater number arc now in more ruins. They were 
usually built of large blocks of liewn stones, neatly fitted to eaoli 
other, with loop holes in the walls for matchlocks or small jinjals , 
and were always situated on the peak of some mountain, from which 
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circumstance, no doubt, they derived their name of Manga. The 
choice of their position depended on the difficulties of approach, the 
steepness of the sides of the mountains, and the proximity of water. 
The mountain, towards the summit, was rondored ns perpendicular 
as possible by scarping, and where the ridge approaching the peak 
admitted, a trench was dug across, which was passable only by‘means 
of a removable bridgo. The remains of forts still exist nt Cfujarn, 
Kalh-ki-imn, G&gar, Kuliinath, Kaitlidna, and Lohbn, &c. 

Of the social customs of the people of Garhwal the most com¬ 
mon and demoralising is polygamy, Every 

Polygamy. ' , J J 

man wiio can aitora it keeps, two or more 
wives, and tho result is that a groat deal of immorality exists 
amongst the women. The custom probably arose from the great 
difficulty there was in cultivating the largo amount of waste land 
available, Wives were procured to help in field-work and were looked 
on as beasts of burden; indeed up to tho present day they are 
treated as such, and on them falls tho greater portion of tho agri¬ 
cultural work, consequently many desert their husbands, whilst 
yearly a number commit suicide. Children are contracted at an 
early ago and marriages are very expensive, owing to the sum which 
is paid for the bride. Tho amount varies from twenty-fivo to a 
thousand rupees, according to the lank and property of tho parties; 
and from this amount are defrayed the expenses of the marriage 
coromouies and of the bride’s portion. In equal marriages amongst 
tho higher classes of landholders tho disbursements usually exceed 
the sum received from the bridegroom. In tho case of second and 
subsequent engagements entered into by persons of this description 
the now bride is received on terms of inferiority to tho first wife 
and tho expenditure is less in proportion to the sum received for her, 
The contract is entirely one of purchase and sale, conferring on the 
purchaser a disposable property in the women bought, aright that 
was recognized under the former Governments, when a tax was 
levied on tho sale of wives and widows. When the means of the 
suitor are insufficient to satisfy the demands of the parents, an 
equivalent is sometimes accepted in the personal services of the 
former for a given term of years, on the oonclneion of which he 
may take away his wife. Widows are sometimes remarried j but it 
is a civil contract, made before the pafcwdri, and is not held to bo 
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very binding. Most widows take up theii’ residence with other men 
as mistresses but this is not viewed as disgraceful, and illegitimate 
children have by custom obtained iu almost every family equal 
rights with legitimate ones. Avery few families of the highest 
caste aro an exception to the rule. 

Polyandry does not exist in Kmnnon or British Gnrlnval ; but in 
Western Tihri and Jaunsfir B&war (q.v.) 
Tolyfludry. « when the eldest brother marries, the w oman 

ia equally the wife of his younger brother, though the children are 
called the children of tho eldest brother. 1 When much difference 
exists in tho ages of the brothers of a family, as, for instance, when 
there are six brothers, the elder may be grown up while the younger 
aro but children, the throe elder then marry a wife, and when the 
young ones come of ago they marry another, but the two wives are 
considered equally the wives of all six. It is remarkable that 
wherever polyandry exists there is a striking discrepancy in the 
proportions of the sexes amongst young children as well as amongst 
adults. Thus iu a village where there were upwards of four hundred 
boys there were only onehundred and twenty girls, yet tho temptation 
to feirudo infanticide, owing to expensive marriages and extravagant 
dowers which exist amongst the Rajputs of the plains, aro not found 
in the hills wheio the marriages aro comparatively inexpensive, and 
where tho wife, instead of bringing a large dowry, is usually pur¬ 
chased for a considerable sum from her parents. In the Garhwiil 
hills, moreover, where polygamy is prevalent, there is a surplus of 
female children.” 

Amongst other customs, mention may be made of the practice 
^ ^ j of deciding quarrels and disputes regarding 

land by an oath. This has several forms. 
It may bo on a son’s head, but this is very uncommon, or on a clod 
of the land in dispute, or by ono side cutting in two a piece of 
bambu placed on the disputed laud by tho opposite party. But the 
most common custom is for the form of oath to bo taken to be 
written on a piece of paper called landa, which ono party leaves in 
tho temple where he worships and which the opposite side takes up. 
These oaths are considered most binding, so much so that a dispute 
settled in this manner is hnrdly ever hoard of again. The parties, 

1 Dunlop : minting in the Himalaya, 181. 
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however, so deciding are usually ever after out of caste as regards 
each other. Besides Hinduism no other religion has any firm 
footing in Garhwal. Enough has been written regarding religion 
in these hills, and the list of temples and. deities worshipped can bo 
consulted in the previous volume. There are a few Sikhs, Musal- 
mfins and Jainas, but their numbers are very small and at the same 
time they are so seatfcerod ns to have no influence, local or other, 
whatsoover. There is a Christian Mission at Cliapra, one mile from 
P&ori, hut it is in its infancy and lias made hut few converts, its 
efforts being chiefly directed to education at present. 

The hills aro never subject to disastrous floods, the drainage 
Floods, Wights, and fa- channels being sufficient to carry away all 
ralne9, excessive moisture. Hero and there in the 

rains damage is sometimes done to small portions of land, hut it is 
never serious. Blights and drought occasionally occur, but these 
never affect the whole district at once. Blight generally attacks 
tlie crops in the low villages and shrivels up the grain, rendering 
it light though rarely unfit for human food, Droughts also occa¬ 
sionally occur, but as there are high rauges of lulls throughout the 
district which attract the clouds and bring them to the villages in 
their vioinity, the drought is never general, although'it may extend 
to so large a portion of the district as to render its effects felt all 
over it. The last great drought was in 1867, when the spring 
crops failed in nil tho lower and roost fertile half of the distriofc. 
Government advanced Rs, 10,000 and grain was purchased in the 
Bhabar and carried up by the people themselves to certain centres, 
where it was sold. There was no great scarcity of money at the 
time, so that the majority of purchasers paid ready money, a few 
giving labour in exchange for food. This famine was only tem¬ 
porary as the autumn crops of the samo year were excellent. In 
the great famine years 1868-70 the district suffered very little, and 
was in the end a gainer, for measures were taken to prevent the 
export of grain, whilst the ingress of pilgrims was forbidden, and 
as the crop of 1869 turned out better than was expected, when 
export wnB permitted in the cold weather of 1869-70 the people 
sold grain in largo quantities in the Bijnor district at very high 
rates. This last famine also acted as an incentive to them to 
increase cultivation. 


33 
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It not unfrequontly happens that the crops are damaged by an 
excessive fall of lain which rots the wheat, and, if, in the rains, 
prevents the ears of rice and millet filling. In 1872, the people 
suffered somewhat from this cause. Want of carriage is the great 
difficulty in relieving famines in the hills, for they can only draw 
their supplies from the Bhabar and adjacent districts ; and to reach 
these places a belt of malarious and very hot jungle has to bo passed : 
the conseqnonce is that should famine aviso towards the end of 
the hot season or in the laius it is almost impossible to import the 
necessary quantity of giain, for tho roads from the centro of this 
district to the Bh&bar are not everywhere passable for baggage 
animals, and free cooly labour is very hard to procure, so that tlie 
only other means is by forced labour, and it is very hard to send 
men against their will to what they consider certain death in the 
Bh&bar. Until broad roads, easily passable for baggage animals, are 
made, this difficulty must continue to exist, It is hard to lay down 
a rule as to what prices show that famine prevails, for thore are no 
large towns or marts, and owing to the nature of the country 
grain may be cheap in one part, while scarcity prevails in another;, 
but when wheat is selling at eight sers and mcmdima at ten to 
twelve sers per rupee, in any one part, we may feel sure that 
famino prevails there. A great deal, however, depends on the time 
of year. If scarcity prevails in the cold season, there is not much 
cause for anxiety, as the people can then earn sufficient to support 
themselves, and can also import from the several marts along the 
foot of the hills, unless famine also prevails in the neighbouring 
plain districts; but should it continue into, or break out in tho hot 
season, it becomes, as before stated, a very difficult matter, and it 
can only be treated by making all possible arrangements to import 
a sufficiency of grain before the rains set in. Ono groat safeguard 
against famines is the cultivation that has been started by the 
Commissioner of Kumaon in the Kumaon Bhabar, as it is worked 
by irrigation, the crop can never fail; while it is more access 
eible to hill men, who themselves are the principal cultivators. 
Steps have been taken for having similar cultivation wherever 
water is available in the Grnrhwdl Bhabar; but the water-supply is 


poor, and it can never be carried out to the extent it has reached 


in Kumaon: still even small patches hero and thore will be a great 
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help in times of scarcity, as the soil is very rich and yields a large 
return. There are, as already stated, but sis aud-a-lialf miles of 
canal in Garhwti, but the people make use of the large water 
supply available by turning small channels from the rivers and 
streams to every place to which their limited means of levelling a 
cutting will allow them. A great deal more can still be done in 
this manner, and where practicable, they are being assisted by being 
given the services of a land leveller. Great care is requisite that 
channels bo not taken from points where a stream can force its 
way along them, as irremediable damage has in some instances 
occurred by a sudden flood forcing its way along a channel and 
destroying almost all the land irrigated by it. The effects of this 
kind of irrigation on the climate and habits of the people is not 
vory perceptible, as it is usually employed in low, damp villages, 
which are naturally unhealthy and malarious ; but as it i a used 
mainly for rice cultivation, it must increase the healthiness of the 
climate, and though the natural drainage of the country docs lessen 
its ill effects, they are plainly visible in the appearance of the 
inhabitants of villages where irrigation abounds. 

The only industry carried on under European superintendence 
,j, pa l 9 the tea planting, some account of which 

has already been giveu. 1 In 18-12 thu 
Chinese labourers 2 under Mr, Blinkworth produced the first 
pounds of tea “called by them pouchong, ami made from the coarser 
loaves,” and Dr. Falconer was asked to inspect the gardens which 
were in a flourishing state. Since thon many lakhs have been 
expended by private individuals on tea estates. In GarlmAl alone 
they employ about 400 permanent and 600 short service labourers, 
the latter being employed during the picking season. The annual 
expenditure on these estates amounts to Rs. 38,000. Formerly it 
was very much larger ; but the planters have learned to economise 
labour, and some estates hence had to reduce their expenditure, for 
few show a profit balance. The trade with Central Asia, which at 
one time gave great hopes of proving remunerative, has been prac¬ 
tically closed by the action of our Bussian friends in putting ft 
prohibitive duty on all articles imported from India. The planters 
also complain that the reduction in duty on Chinese teas has also 
affected them injuriously, 

1 Gazetteer, X. * To Goreruneut, 8rd August, 1843, 
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There are no large banking establishments in the district, The 
richest money-lender does not own Rs, 15,000, 
lD ' e:LS " and the average wealth of that class does not 

exceed fivo to seven hundred rupees. The pooplo never lend amongst 
themselves largely without talcing bonds or charging interest. The 
Bhotiyas arc the largest borrowers, as they aie very reckless and im¬ 
provident, and from their being for the most part uneducated, they 
form, an easy prey to the professional usurer. The ordinary rate of 
interest is 25 per cent .; but in addition thereto a certain sum, usually 
five per cent, of the money, is deducted at the time of lending it; 
this is called Ghant Kholdi f or fee for ‘loosening the-purse-strings/ 
so that in reality the rate of interest is much higher than that 
nominally taken, a proceeding not unknown in Europe. Pawning 
is hardly known and not much practised. Mortgages of moveable 
property are infrequent, and the same rate of interest is taken 
as for money. Mortgages of immoveable property are common. 
They arc of two descriptions, one where possession of the property 
is given to the mortgagee and no interest is charged, the other 
where the land is merely security for the debt, and interest is 
charged at the usual rates. Land is hardly ever purchased as 
an investment, but merely to satisfy the craving that all hill-men 
have to become proprietors. Traill thus desoribes the modes of 
transfer prevailing in 1823 :— 

“The modes of private trBUBfer are, first,by absolutesalB, called bholi, 
in which the purchaser becomes vested with the same rights, and under 
the anffiB obligations, as the vendor. In the second mode, termed mdt, the 
purchaser receives the land rent-free, the vendor making himself responsible for 
the annual amount of its assessment during his life, and on his death, the pur¬ 
chaser becomes answerable for the demand. Them was another speolea of mat, 
in which the sale wus not absolute, right of redemption being reserved to the 
mortgagor and his heirs, on payment of the amount advanced, but till this took 
place, the latter continued to pay the revenue. When no heir of ihe mortgagor 
remained forthcoming, as in the former case, the rout fell on the mortgagee. 
The fourth form was that of simple mortgage or bhamlak, in which right of re¬ 
demption was sometimes expressly bailed, after the expiratiou of a given term 
of years , most commonly it was reserved indefinitely. The landed pioprietors, 
however, ever evince the most tenacious attachment to their estates, whatever 
he their extent, and never voluntarily alienate them, except under circumstances 
of extreme necessity. This, joined to the repeated family partitions arising 
undci the Hindu law of inheritance, has reduced landed property throughout 
the country to the ovist minute state of sub-division.’ 1 
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Coin is accumulating, but not so much from trade as from 
carrying and supplying the wants of the thousands of pilgrims who 
come yearly to visit the shrines of Badrinafch and Ked&nmth, The 
tea-planters, too, have spent large suras of money in cultivation; 
a great portion of the money so received is expended in purchasing 
wives and building better houses. Some is turned into ornaments, 
and but very little is expended ill improving the land except by 
purchasing cattle, the number of which, notwithstanding disease, 
is yearly increasing. 

Taking them as a whole, the people are very frugal in their 
habits. Mandwia (Eleusine coracana) and 
mandira ox jhangora (Oplismenus frumenta- 
ceus) form the staple food of the lower classes in the hills, varied 
occasionally with rice, The better classes uso wheat, rice, and the 
various species of d&l, with vegetables and gw, a preparation of 
molasses. With but few exceptions all classes readily partake of 
animal food except that forbidden by religion and the flesh of 
carnivorous animals. Goats hill sheep, and venison are eaten. A 
prejudice exists against the plains sheep, its long tail rendering it 
in the eyes of the hill-men a species of dog. Milk is an universal 
article of diet, and tea is gradually making its way. Tobacco is 
used by almost all classes, but by some only in secret. The use of 
spirits is supposed to bo confined to the Doras, but most classes 
take it medicinally with much advantage. Vegetables of all kinds 
wild and cultivated are eaten, and hill-men consider most herbs and 
roots to be edible, a belief which is sometimes attended with fatal 
results. In ordinary seasons the daily food costs as follows ;— 
Lowest classes half a ser of manduwa , one-third of an anna ; half 
a ser of kauni or jhangora, the same ; vegetables, ddl } salt, oil, 
wood, seven pica or a total of 1^ anna. Petty traders and the 
better class of agriculturists substitute red wheat and inferior rice 
of the same quantity at a cost of about two annas, while the better 
class of traders and well-to-do persons add elnrified butter and milk, 
which cost anna3 a day. Officials and the higher classes use 
the flour of white wheat and good rice. Wages have increased 
move than 25 per cent, in Ihe last 20 years. In 1850 coolies 
received Rs, 31 to Rs. 4 against Rs. 4 to Rs, 5 now; smiths 
now receive Rs, 10 to Rs. 14. in 1850 Rs. 6 

V7 llBGS 

to Rs 8 ; masons and carpenters now Rs. 8 
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to Bs. 12, in 1850, Bs. 6 to Rs. 8. Agricultural day labourers 
receive as before half a ser of rice and their food. In the Bhfibar 
for cutting crops the rule is that the reaper receives one head load 
or 25 to 30 sers of grain for each twenty head-loads cut. A cultivat¬ 
ing contract ia sometimes made by which the owner supplies tho 
cattle and half the seed, and receives in return two-thirds of the 
produce. 

The following extracts from Colonel Fisher’s report in 1883 
will close this portion of onr subject : — 

“ If by wealth is meant the possession, of cash or other personal property 
conveitible into cosh, then the Garkwdli cultivator is the poorest of the poor; 
but, on the other hand, his land provides his food and hempen clothing, his sheep 
the wool for his blanket. Salt he can always procure in exchange for surplus 
grain. Consequently money has but a limited value iu a oountry iunocoaf of 
trade on any considerable scale Their houses even are constiucted by mutual 
help. Money will procure a wife, pay levsmne or rent, and purchase plough 
bullocks, but beyond the above, the cultivator lias no pecuniary wants or aspira¬ 
tions at present ; what he may have wheu rt primary education 11 lias done its 
Work Is another matter. The great want of the distilct ia external Lrnde, and 
without capital itis not possible tostart it. In the meanwhile, communications are 
much improved, and the approaching railway through Bijnor the district and its 
dealings with the Forest Department may create a labour market and ft trade In 
the not far distant future The trade in borax and salt Is confined to the people 
of the northern piuganabs. There have been no special measures adopted to 
improve backward tracts beyond, the small experiment in the Gftrkiyfil Bkdbfir. 

In this district the pressure of population on ovei-crowded areas works In an 
automatic fashion. In parts of the coantiy wheio this pressure Is severe tho 
landless classes, or those who have become almost landless from the sub-division 
of ancestral property, cither apply for waste plots averaging from 10 to 26 acres 
on “naynbad" leases, or migrate to villages possessing waste land fit for the 
plough and become tenants with occupancy rights ( khayaAars ) or tenants at-wtll 
(jirJ/iona). In other pnrts of Gaibwdi those who have acquired money in Go¬ 
vernment service or other employment apply for waste plots and invite tenants 
on favourable terms to bring 61m land under cultivation, and thus local pressure 
relieves itself without nny special offloial interference,” 

Great labour and considerable skill are shown in the mode of 


Implements. 

construction. 


agriculture practised in the hills. The com¬ 
mon plough in Kumaon is of very simple 
It consists of an upright post to the lower part of 


which is attached a flat, pointed piece of wood at an angle slightly 
inclined to tho earth. At the point of this flat piece an iron spike 
ia inserted, and thus the two together represent tho coulter, share 
and mould-board of the English plough. From the middle of the 


upright post, a pole extends forward to which the oxen are attached 
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by a yoke. A small handle at the top of the upright post enables 
the ploughman to guide the plough in the correct course, ’whilst 
the oxen are guided by his voice. This primitive instrument pene¬ 
trates but a few inches into the soil, but appears to produce fair 
results. After ploughing the clods of earth {(hi) in the furrows 
are broken by a long and heavy wooden mallet called delays 
and after sowing the furrows are closed by an oblong flat piece of 
wood with a long handle, called a sh/dm. The danydla is a largo 
wooden rake or harrow drawn by oxen, and jhekra is a branch of 
a tree used to harrow fields sown with mandmva The kutala is 
an iron hook with a wooden handle and the ddlula is a sickle. The 
dabliydta is a club used for threshing mandwa \ a wooden box used 
for storing grain is called bhakdv, a hand-mill for grinding grain is 
chaki, aud a water-mill is pan-chahi or gharal in GarhwAI. The 
plough is drawn by a pair of small bullocks, and the soil is usually 
turned two or three times, after which the harrow is drawn over it 
and it is pulverised. Manure is used as largely as it is procurable, 
and is of two lauds ; that of animals mixed with leaves, and that 
procured from the ashes of burned junglo. Common rice and sitthi 
rice, the common millets and m anduwa are always harrowed once 
when the plants have attained three to four inches in height. The 
spring crops are cleaned once, but the autumn crops, notably 
rice, have to be weeded frequently. When the very steep nature of 
the country is considered, it is wonderful how the people have been 
able to terrace it in tho way that they have, seeing that in places the 
fields formed aro not three yards wide. Irrigation, too, is practised 
with some ease by means of aqueducts or of smoil streams whioh 
are either diverted from largo streams, or are a collection of small 
springs. In places where precipitous rocks occur, troughs of wood 
aro made* use of, and where the soil is too loose, walls of stone aro 
built, having a channel at the top made watertight by n lining of 
mud. Colonel Fisher writes in 1863 :— 

‘'Irrigation Is, since the lesson* taught by the senreify of <877-78, slowly 
but Surely piojrreasing in all lociUtioa where it I* found practices or remuner¬ 
ative. The villages at high derations adhere to the opinion that water from 
cold and shaded ravines Is not beneficial to the crops at large, o£lcu chills the 
ground too much, and does more harm than good, and in seasons of extreme 
drought the water-supply itself fails, and thus all outlay on such projects doca 
not advance with the rapidity n superficial observer would expeqt. The classi¬ 
fication of land, too, at last settlement into “ wet," " 1st quality dry," and “ 2 nd 
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quality dry " lias made the auspicious bill-man a little shy of the not n ,»vr 
very remote period at which the settlement officers will be noting all additional 
“serd." Perhaps after 1893, when the present settlement expires, Irrigation 
may advance mare rapidly, fn GarhwSl more or less min comes every year 
and "protected ” and “ unprotected ” areas faro muah alike, the scarcity in ono 
part of the country being mode up by tlio abundance in another. The cattle In 
Gnrhwal hare been during the past year, as compared with Kumaon, free from 
asriona cattle-disease. Fool-rot ofiftn does mischief, and I attribute the pre¬ 
valence of this disease largely to the practice the people here have of tethering 
their cattle iu the open fields with the object of mnmmig tho ground; fcho 
animals tlnia tethered often stand for hours In wet mud and anffor from fever 
In the fcot " 

There are immense pasture lands both in the hills, Bhdbar and 
Tarni. In tho former the tracts towards the snowy range hove the 
reputation of hearing most luxuriant and nutritive crops of grass. 
Immense flocks of gouts and sheep are kept there during the rains, 
In the Duns and Bhabau at the foot of the hills the greater portion 
under Garhwfil is preserved by the Forest Department and grazing 
is prohibited : in the eastern Bhabar grazing fees are levied, which 
amount to a considerable sum. In the Tarai immense tracts are 
occupied by little except pasturo lands. 

Batdi, or division 1 of produce, writes Mr. Traill, takes place 
commonly in tho newly-cultivated villages, 
or with the newly-settled cultivators in tho 
old villages ; where from the uncertainty of produce tho cultivator 
is unwilling to engage for a specific sum. In these cases, the rate of 
batdi is previously fixed, either by written or verbal undertaking, 
and the landholder has usually too much interest st stake to be 
the first to infringe the agreement. The system of ftarkut, or as 
it is hero termed hit, exists in lands held in tenure of th&t during 
the government of former Hfljas; in these grants the rate of cess 
demandablo on tho gross appraisement is sometimes mentioned, and 
where omitted it is easily ascertained, from long prescription and 
established usage, to the present time. From a consideration of 
the above circumstances, I am led to conceive that the rights of the 
cultivators are already fully secured in this provinco ; and that their 
interests cannot now be endangered so long ns it bo an establish¬ 
ed maxim recognised by the Civil Court, that the landholder can 
demand no more from them than the actual proportional revenue 
due to Government. 

1 To Board, IStli February, 1820 , 
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The moat general mode, however, is by nagdi or money rents; 
indeed in the old-established villages the office of landholder is, as 
regards the duty of collection, a perfect sinecure, as the cultivators 
who are generally proprietors of the land in their possession usually 
pay their quota of assessment direct agreeable to the amount 
fixed at the settlement. In cases when the engaging landholder 
receives the rents in the first instance, he can make no demand 
beyond the actual land-revenue, and were such a demand made it 
would not bo complied with, as his dues aro fixed and ascertained 
by local prescription and long-established usage. 

The value of land sold by order of tho Courts varies vary much 
Transfers according to locality: nenr Srinagar and 

Paori, and where waste land is scarce, in 
Garhwal it fetches from Es. 60 to Rs. 80 an aero, while in other 
places it does not fetch more than Rs. 40. Near Almorn it has been 
kuown to fetch as much as 175 times the Gtovornmont revenue. 
In tho Bhotiya mahals, where a prejudice exists against purchasing 
a fellow Bhotiya’s land, the price is often not more than eight to 
10 times the revenue. The old say ana families have owing to onr 
system become much impoverished, and have now very little influence; 
but there never lias been and never can be any very rich proprietors 
in the hills, The average revenue paid by the proprietors is from 
three to five rupees in Garhwal ; whilo a man holding an amount 
of land assessed at fifteen rupees is considered a largo proprietor. 
Still sales for arrears of land revenue are unknown, and transfers 
under the orders of the Civil Courts are neither numerous nor 
important, other than those due to inheritance or gift. The people 
are not generally in debt in tho hills, and not at all in the BMbar, 
Those that are in debt owe thejr position to expenses incurred in 
purchasing wives for themselves or their sons, or iu redeeming 
some hereditary laud to prevent an outsider getting it, 

Panohdyats for the settlement of social disputes have long been 


Pancimynts, 


known both in the hills and among the 
Thfirus and Bhuksas of the Tardi. They are 


now usually assembled for the settling of cases of abduction or 


Seduction of women, or offences against oasfce. Witnesses aro heard 


on each side, and the award given is usually submitted to. A fine is 
often imposed and a feast given to tho assembled brethren at the 


34 
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expense of the offending party. In the Tarai, it would appear that 
the system is falling into disrepute, and the people prefer that coses 
of this hind should be referred from the District Courts to arbitra¬ 
tors chosen by tho parties to the suit. This is not to ho wondered 
at, when a decision giving the offending woman over to the umpire 
has boon pronounced by the local tribunal. The Cliaudhri system 
has been abolished for some years in the hills and is only a local 
and unrecognized institution in K&shipur, the only large town in 
the Tarai. 

In 1821, Clr. Traill estimated the population of GnrhwAI at 
6'5 per house to amount to 125,000 souls. 
Population. an excessive figure all considered. Tlicro 

were no further enumerations until 1841-42, when Mr. Batten 
gave a total of 131,916 souls, of whom 42,698 were men, 28,836 
were boys, and 60,382 were females. Distributed otherwise 
there were only 366 Musalmdus, and tho rest were Hindus, 
classed as Brahmans 29,122, Rdjputs 44,470, Khasiyae 34,502, 
and slaves 1,358 ! The next enumeration was in 1853, when there 
were 67,311 men, 51,968 boys and 116,509 females; total, 
235,788. The next enumeration followed five years after, when 
there weie 66,170 men, 53,857 boys and 113,299 females, or a 
total of 233,326 souls. I omit the census of 1865, which was faulty 
in many particulars, and record the result of the census of 1872. 
This gave a total of 310,282 souls (154,537 females), of whom 
24,460 males and 23,102 females were twenty years old and under. 
There wore 308,398 Hindus, 1,799 Musalmdus, 65 Native Chris¬ 
tians, and 26 Europeans, nearly all of whom were agriculturists. 
The census of 1881 gives a tola! of 345,629 souls (174,874 females), 
of whom 343,186 (174,17L females) were Hindus, 2,077 (538 
females) were Musalmdna; 26 were Jainas (?) and 297 were Chris¬ 
tians. Of the males 390 were employed by tho Government; 1,391 
in Eiadureligious establishments; 102,473 in agnculturo; 3,052 in 
working and dealing in textile fabrics; 2,128 in food and drinlc; 183 
in animal substances; 771 in vegetable substances; 2,225 in mineral 
substances ; 561 bricklayers and carpenters, &c.; 2,749 labourers 
andseivauts and 118 others. There were 3,582 villages with loss 
than 200 inhabitants; 270 with from 200 to 500 inhabitants; nine 
with fromjjOO to 1,000 inhabitants, and only one with more, 
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Bralmmus. 


The census statistics of 1872 show 81,038 Brahmans in Garluval, 
of whom 62,803 aro set down as of the 
GangAri division; 6,565 Ojhas; 7,291 Kka- 
siyas; 1,988 Sarolas, and 1,542 Jais. In 1881, tho figures give 
simply 77,960 Brahmans (39,826 females). Tho Gang^ris are in¬ 
ferior to the Sarolas aud aro so named from living on the banks of 
the Gauges. Those who have settled in Ohnodpur and Lohba call 
themselves Sarolas liowevor, aud it would appear that the latter 
are the section of the BrahmansliviDgalong the Gauges who obtain¬ 
ed employment at the courts of the petty Rajas. The offspring of 
any Sarola who sinks by intermarriage with a lower family become 
simply Gangaris. Tho offspring of a Sarola and a concubine also 
becomes a Gangari. Thus if a Gairola, a sub-clau of the Sarola, 
marries, Iits offspring by his lawful wife will be called Savola- 
Gnirola, whilst his offspring by a concubine aro called Gangari- 
Gairola. 

Indeed the inhabitants of the sub-divisions away from the 
river call all the people living along the 
Alaknanda, whether Brahmans, Rajputs, 
Baniyas or Dorns, by the generic name Gangari or Qaugal, and 
there is no marked lino of difference between the Sarola and Gan- 
gfiri, The principal sub-divisions of the latter are tha Ghildyal , 1 the 
DAdai aud the Mai as i who came from the Tardi. Two explanations 
are given of the superior position generally assigned to tho Sarolas; 
one that they were selected as the parent clan to prepare food for the 
Rajas of Gavlvw&i, and hence their name; another ig that when a, 
standing army became necessary they were appointed to cook for 
the troops in the field by Raja Abhaya P&l, who further enjoined 
that all should eafc from one vessel the food prepared by bis Brah¬ 
man cooks, a custom generally observed to the present day. All 
the Brahmans in Garhwal are commonly styled Gnngfiris, hilt the 
better classes call themselves Sarolas, amongst whom the following 
sub-divisions are foundKofcyal; BimwAl; Gairola, usually 
cooks 5 Kanyuris, attached to the civil administration of tho 
Rajas; NaufciyAls, teachers; Maithdnis, servants; Thapalyals; 

1 The GhUdyals serve at tho temple of Kina-ranrdlni Deli; Hie Unyala nt 
tho temples of Muhikh-mardmi, Knlikfi, Bfijtfjcswari, Gbardri mid DamamU UuyiJj 
the Aswals nt Jwalpa and several Bhairava temples. 


(Jang&ris. 
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Rabins ; Dobhala; Ohamolia; Haiw&ls; Dyondis ; MMdguria; 
Karyfils; Nminis ; Scnmltis, cooks; Bijilwars ; Dh minus ; Manftris; 
BhattnlwAlis ; Mahinya-ke-Joshis and Dimris. 1 


Dimris. 


Most of these tiainos are derived from the thdt or village of origin 
of the sub-division. The Dimris are.the 
cooks of Biidrinnfch and the food prepared by 
them may he eaten by all classes. Some are temple priests and 
claim to belong to the Drnvira division, the Kasyapa gotra and 
Madhindhiniya sakha and to follow the Yajur-veria. Many Dimris 
claim a southern origin for themselves, and others state that the 
Dimris are the offspring of the celibate Rivals of tbo temple and tho 
Brahman female attendants who settled in the village of Dimar, 
and hence the name. They are now the servants of Badrinrtth in 
particular and some have taken to agriculture, whilst others wander 
nil over India, asking for alms and selling images of the deity 
stamped on metal or exposing them for the worship of the faithful. 
Their principal villages are Dimvi, Baigaou and Umatfca. The 
Ratlins derive their name from Ratura, a 
village of Ghfmdpuv, and claim to hive come 
there from Maharashtra in the time of the Ptila Rajas to visit 
Badrinfith and to have remained in the service of the 0 hand pur 
Raja. They belong to the Bhnradhvnj gotra. They now occupy 
themselves with agriculture aud service and as priests. They and 
the Dimris intermarry with other Savolas. The Ganger is, like the 
Kkasiyas, serve in. the temples of tho village deities and as priests 
of Bhairava; but tho Sarolas, though not very orthodox in their 
ritual, only worship tho orthodox deities. The Garhwdl Brahmans 
have a reputation for gaining their ends by servile flattery, and the 
Khasiya section are reckoned so stupid and stubborn as to be only 
' managed by fear ; hence the proverb;— 


Rnturis. 


“ Garhwdl samdn data uahiti bina. lathi deld nahin” 

The Niro!as are considered to be somewhat lower in the social 
scale than the Sarolas and contain in themselves in a separate olass 
a number of sub-divisions known generioally as Dubhagi, for they 
neither eafe from the hands of either Sarola or Gtangnri nor inter- 

' The Nnutiyfila, Mnithiinis, Kanyuris, Rnturis, Gtiirolns, CJmniolis mid 
Thapnlyils cull themselves Gnur Brahmans, whilst Dimris, Senmltis/ Hntwnls 
Kotiynls and Lakberna claim to be Draviras whose ancestors came here to prepare 
the bhog or consecrated food of the idol nt fladrinath. 
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, marry with them. They are found hi the Nagpur pargfinah from 
Rudrpraytig to Keddrnath. They have sore- 

NJrolns. , , 7 a • p 

ral gotras, such as ivasyapa, Aogiras, &c , 
and hence the name Nanagotri given to them. Their principal 
sub-divisions are t—Dhiisdli, Jamlogi, Batauwfi.1, ICandhavi, Bar am- 
wal, Silw&t, Poldi, Bdwdl, Garsam, Thalwnl, Gugletn, Kimoti, 
Maikota, Darmwara, Dyolki, Kandyal, Thalaai, Phal&ta, Gatyhl, 
Dhamakwfil, Sanwal, Managwal, Bamola, Binjal and Gauai. Most 
of these names are derived from some village. All intermarry 
with each other and now follow agriculture, service, peddling and 
providing for the wants of the pilgrims to Kedarnath, who are 
regarded as their legitimate prey and shorn accordingly. The 
Nirolas have a bad reputation in this respect, and hence the say¬ 
ings:— 

AnyaynpdrjUani dravyani dasavarshdni lishlhati, 

Frdptechaikd dase varahe samtilamcha viuasyad. 

‘The hoard of ten years (of the Qheat) perishes in the eleventh.’ 

Dukhdaija hola hat hard Ward Hahi hoy t 
Jaise tarwar bet ha phulai phatai na hoy. 

“ The oppressors ahull not succeed in house or suit, 

Liko the rattan he Bball have no flower nor fruit ” 


Nnifchfinia, 


The Naifchana Brnkm&ns belong to the middle class and Bharad- 
dhvdja goira. They ascribe their origin to J walapur near Hard- 
w&riu the Sabftrnnpur district, whence they 
came some thirty generations ago and took 
service with Raja Soua P&la. 1 They belong to the Gaur division 
and owe their name to the that village of NaitMua. They are 
distinct from both Sarola and Gangari, but the better class of Nai- 
tbfi.ua Bralimans intermarry with the former and the poorer with 
tho latter. They affect service especially and were formerly em¬ 
ployed by the Rajas as inferior clerks to the Dobbal and Kan- 
ytiri diwfins and are now found both in Government service and in 
that of the Tihri state. The Bkaradhvdj gotra seams to ba the 
favourite one in the hills for all the KLasiya tribes converted to 
Hinduism and who never thought of belonging to a gotra before, 
just as, in the plains, all Hindu converts to Jslfiin become Shaikhs and 
with time and money may become Sayyids with a genealogical 
table ready prepared by an indigent Maulvi showing their direct 
1 Gnz. XI, 446. 
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descent from the prophet. These pious frauds are, however, 
uot unknown in Britain and serVo to show that this weakness is 
common to human nature all over the world. The Kanjuri or 
Kbanduri Brahmans belong to the Saunaha 
Kauyfim. gotra and Madhandhiniya snkha. They are 

so called after their that village of Kanyura in pargauah GMmlpnr. 
Though ranked as Brahmans, they are called hill or palidri Kayaths 
or writer caste and have been for many generations dnvans and 
kamingos in Garhwal and still supply members for the latter 
office. The gotra is the same as that of the Raja of Garhv nl, who 
Ims several in h/s employ, and a few families ot this clan still exist 
in the Debra Dun. A couple of Gaur Brahmans from Benares came 
to Garhwal about two hundred years ago 
and settled down in the village of Bughdni, 
which they obtained free of revenue. Home say that the Buglmnas 
have the same origin as the Naitbnna Brahmans and are a portion of 
the immigration from Jwffiapur. They have the same relations with 
the Sarolas and Gnngaris and still hold a village free o: revenue 
as mudfi. They are intelligent and when eduonted make useful 
clerks and official. 

The professional priesthood may be divided into two classes— 
the personal spiritual preceptor or purohit and the templo priest. 
Neither class has a good reputation aud both are the objects of 
numerous lampoons attacking them for debauchery, cheating, 
lying, and an utter disregard of the principles they are supposed to 
teach. Hence the phrase— 

“Khudra fujihat digare runihat" 

'Wicked yourself, you teacti othcia. 11 

And again— 

“ Ao randerdntl hdko ddka dpdn rdndile hurkiya rakho 
“Win keep niisti esses end yet you preach puiity.” 

They eke ou t alivelihood by cultivating the small grants of revenue- 
free lands in gihilh usually attached to each temple and have by pre¬ 
scription a right to certain portions of the offerings and to dues on 
festal occasions, inmriages and biiLhsand other rites. The principal 
sub-divisions cf the Pujnris or { officiating priests ’ are Kliajyliras, 
Dubes, Bhnrotras, Barsotias, Paugotras, Sudans and Bhatts ; the 
last corresponding hero with the Mahh brahman of the plains, whose 
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principal duty is attending to funeral ceremonies. The Garhwal 
Josh is all ascribe their ■ origin to Kumaon ; some from Josliiynua 
village near Hawdlbdghj others from Jhijar, 
Jc 1 n "* Galli and Joshikhola in Almora. Where 

they know their gotra and sdkha , it is the same as in Kumaon, but 
here they intermarry only with the Gangdri and Ndnngotri Brah¬ 
mans and not with the Sarolas, In Garhwdl the name Uproti 
becomes corrupted to Kukreti: so Joslii becomes Jusi and Tiwdri or 
Tripathi becomes Tydii. Unliko their brethren in Kumaon, the 
Joshis of Garhwal nre poor and chiefly depend on their profession 
as family astrologers and cultivation. 

Another class of Brahmans in Garhwdl is called Sakuydni 
or Sbaknyaui, a name also given to the Himdlayan tract 
to the north of the eastern Dun. Common report makes them the 
progenitors of both Sarolns and Gnngdris 
and the name is said to be derived from 
the great Saka race. 1 Others connect the name with a colony 
of ascetics who lived near Tapuban and Bikin kes • others 
again assign the name to a great grove of aalcin trees, whose 
bluish flowern were used in worship aud which gave the name 
of Sakinydni to the that village and Sakny'dni to the people. 
Those who remained on the banks of the Ganges became known 
as Gangdris, They intermarry with Ghildydls, Unydls, Ingwdls, 
•Dddais and Naithdna and Bnghfina Brahmans. There are numbers 
of so-called Brahman sub-divisions of which little more I ban the 
names are known. Some of these names are derived from the vil¬ 
lages occupied by them, such as'Anofchwdls of Aneth village, who 
claim an origin from the Dakhin ; Obhnpaliya from Cliap&l village 
originally from Kali Kumaon ; Lakbera from Lakhera tillage ori¬ 
ginally Gaur Brahmans; Chamoli ICirswdn and Knptwdn from the 
Chamoli village originally Sdraswati Brahmans ; Pokharydl from 
Pokhri ,* Salani from Salana ; Kotydl from Kotij Mamagdi from 
Mania; Bhartuln from Bhartuli; Naimvdl from Nail and Dhaundyal 
from Dbaund. The Jiyals say that they came with Jiya Kdni on a 
pilgrimage and remained here. Kdlds are named from an ancestor 
and the progenitor of tho Putbyals came from the east, t’unjohis 


* D’Auvllle'a reprodaction of the Jesuit map of Tibet prepared in 1708-18 gives 
tho name Sanlre Somtou to tlie Ill'll jountiy north of Delhi and adjoining PI ti. 
Mfirkhuma* Tibet, lxi. 
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are of Kanaujija descent, Utarns call themselves Dubee. Ty 6 ris, 
Pants and Pandes came from Knmaon, and the Molapas are 
Bhatts from Benares. These indications sufficiently explain the 
names in the long list of so-called Brahman castes in Gfarhw61, 
which may be divided into the indigenouB or Saka, comprising those 
recorded as the Saroia, Gang&ri and Kbasiya and the immigrants 
from the plains. 

Amongst the professional priesthood those of the fraternities 
called generically Jogis occupy an important position in Garhw&l, 
Under this term we include N&th-k&npbata, Bma-k&nphata ; Giri, 
Puri, &c., of the Dasnamis, Jat&dluri, Aghori, Paramahansa, 
(rurudasi, Sadhu, Brahmacb&ri, Sanydsi, Rdmdnandi, Bairdgi, 
&e. These may, however, he reduced to three great classes or 
perhaps four 5 the Goshdins, the Bairagis, 

Religions fraternities. , . . , tit • 

the Jogis who servo m the Bhairava tem¬ 
ples and others. The census papers show 1,125 Gosbdius and 
1,063 Jogia in 1872 and a total of 2,620 in 1881. The former are 
divided into ten classes, each of which has a separate title by way of 
affix noticed elsewhere 1 and are therefore called the Dasn&mi Go- 
abuina. There are four great aub-diviaioua or schools, each follow¬ 
ing its own traditional custom or usage which is marked by 
the following differences :— 



Eastern. 

Western, 

Northern. 

Soii’Jiern. 

Chief ma iA 

IlhCi Oobaiflhan . 

Sirada ,, 

Joshinmtli ,J 

Sringeri. 

System of religl- 

Bhogbar 

Ivftabar 

Annndbnr , ,| 

Bluiubar, 

ous touching ; 




■Affixes of follow-1 

Ban, Aranyft .. | 

Tirtha, Asm- 

OirS, Parvfttn, 

Sfiinsvati Eli&. 

era 

Purus ho ttama 

inn. 

Sngara, 

rati, Purl. 

Special holy tract. 

Dwnrika 

Dadrinatb. 

Rameawnr, 


ran or Jagao- 
nath. 




Special deity 

JaganndLh ... 

Siddheswar ... 

Nariiyan 

Adi-barali, 

(male). 



Ditto (feninle) 

Vimala 

Bhadrakall „ 

Purnngiri Dcyi, 

K a m k s h 6 

AehSrya 

ITastuuifilnka ... 

Podaiapadft ... 

Trotnkfl 

_ (Knrnrnp). 
Smcsvarn or 

Special place of 
pilgrimage. 

ilfliiotladhi 

GUffiti 

Alaknnnda ... 

Prithyudhar 
Tun gab lin dr a. 

Guru ... 

Prakasa 

srzinit 

Nonda 

Olmitanyn, 
Ynjur. ‘ 

Veda 

Rig 

Schnn .. 

Atharra „J 

i 


‘Qaz, XI. «02. 
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The Tirlha, Xsrama, S&rasvati and Bhftrati divisions carry staves 
and aro henco called Dandins. All are eligible for the office of 
Mahant, the title given to the head of each maih or convent. All 
are supposed to be celibates, but as a rule concubines are kept by all, 
and from their offspring and children dedicated to them their ranks 
are recruited. The novices are called chelas, and when the boy is 
eight, ten or twelve years old, according to the custom of the 
branch, ho is endowed 1 with the sacred thread ( upanayana ) and the 
rite 3 called ahurakarana or shaving of the head (leaving a top-knot) 
is gone through in the orthodox way. He is subsequently brought 
to the Mahant and the sac ted thread is removed and burned and in 
place thereof a string of beads [rudrdksha) or rosary is given ? 
the top-knot ( choti or sikha) is shaved off and a tilak or frontal 
mark from the ashes of the burned janeo is applied instead of san¬ 
dal on the forehead of the novice. The Mahant then whispers the 
mantra of initiation and the novice becomes the adopted son of the 
Mahant or of some member of the fraternity and his golva hence¬ 
forth is the Afcreya. He gives to his spiritual father certain offer¬ 
ings every year which amount to a fair stipend. The clothes worn 
by the members are of an ochry or dirty brown colour known as 
germta. The term 1 Goshdin’ h applied to all fraternities; Dasnkinis 
are addressed as Bkb&ji, Goshdiiijf, and when spoken of as Jogi or 
Manoda. The Dasndmis are scattered all over the district at the 

D 

various temples, and live on the offerings and the small patches of 
bind attached to these temples free of revenue, and during the 
harvest months they wander about begging from door to door and 
sell the proceeds or store them for their support: see further 
Klfmaon, The Puri branch serve at Kamaleswar, Narmadeswar, 
H&geswar, Kalkeswar an l Naleswar (Gartara): the Giri branch 
at Briddli-kedar, Bhihva-kedar, Dattntreya, Sarboawar and several 
temples to Durga, Bhawani and Mabhdeo and the 13 h a rati branch 
at Rudranath and Narmadeawar. A Goshain ia buried in a sit¬ 
ting posture with the rosary in his hands and in front his books. 
Sweetmeats for the refection of th &pret are placed within, and some 
salt to protect the body from worms. Over the grave is placed 

*,Gnz XI. 80S. * Ibid, SOS a If the novice loses hia beads he 

eannot cat or drink until they are found or until he receives a fresh allotment from 
bis Bupenor. 
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a. small cupola-shaped stone or-tomb, and in tLis is a recess for 
lamps which are occasionally burned in his honor. 

Tlio Jain as or SfirAugh are not correctly noticed in the census 
reports, bat are, for the most part, included 
amongst the B.auiyns, being chiefly traders by 
profession. Their distinguishing characteristic is their tenderness 
for animal life. For this reason they drink only water strained 
through a cloth, and before lighting a fire the wood is shalum and 
dusted so that no animal may remain therein. They never cook 
food after dark lost by accident some insect might escape detection 
in the darkness, and only eat with those of their own faith who observe 
similar precautions. They possess temples and present offerings 
of rice, sandal, flower and fruit before the image of PArasmith and 
Mahal ira, their great teachers. The Sadlms are Jaina Jogia and 
bcrve their temples in some places. They use neither conch nor 
bell in their worship and do not offer cooked food, Many of tho 
families settled for a length of time in Garbwfcl hare the title Hahta, 
meaning c respectable,’ like the Bhaiam&oas of the plains. They do 
not admit otters into their temples, as the Jaina deities me all 
naked and cause scoffing lemarks on the part of heretics. Their 
pnrohits and gurus are chosen from Brahmans and their funeral 
ceremonies differ in few rospeet 9 from the practice amongst Hindus. 
They marry amongst members of their own faith, such as Agunyri- 
las, Aswfils and the like. K 

Bumps or (radars flro recorded ns numbering 3,007 soul in 1872 
ami 8,857 in 1881. They are Hindus and Jainns by religion nod 
(he principal clans in 1872 mere Asivftls, 1,889; Aganvdla, 374 • 
Jtaijas. oiiamiliris, 407, besides Bislinois, DJsas and 

Saraugis. The Ornils or Aswfiis are Jainns 
belonging to a separate garUa ergot™ of whom some accountias 
been give, rfseirW ami being a caste from die plains need not 
bcnciiccd/iere Tiie Agawals also come from the plains, from 
i gmlm n m the bl ™ **>'<* “f a» Psnjab, „ d oIaim dflS e e nt from 

T ° lt ; ra aiso the Dfisas and Dbnsars. 

bile are ai s0 Jamas. The Chmdiri. have eorne from 

Tviimaou and are related to the Chaudiivis of Dwdralmt and BavvM 
Jonz. Ilf,, 49?. 'liWiLaw. 
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in Kairiirau. They call themselves BhiU’gavas or descendants of 
the saga Blirigu, a common device of tlieso iniscflllaneous low-caste 
Bnm'yas. In Dwniabit, however, tlio Ghaudhris attained to 
considerable influence by reason of tbeir being employed in the 
civil administration of the Rajas and still furnish some of the Rti- 
nuugos of [Cumaon. In Gavliwal, they are found in Chaundkofc and 
Nagpur, where they intermarry with Rhasiya Rajputs. The word 
1 Ohaudlm’ is more a title like 1 Mibtar ’, 1 Padhan,’ &c., tlinu a cnsto 
name, but allowed by common use to members of certain families. 
The Bisbnoia have been described elsewhere 1 and are all immigrants; 
the name represents a form of religious faith, not a caste, and is in 
this respect akin in significance to Saraugi. The sect arose in the 
fifteenth century near Nagor in jldjp'ntanaj they eat m common, but 
marry only in their several castes. Baniyas, Sonars, Juts, Gdjars, 
Nais, Rhagi Chauhiins, Jul6has and Chamurs may all bo Bjshnois 
and eat together, but marry into their own castes only. They 
avoid flesh, fish, tobacco, spirits and drags, and offenders in tin’s 
respect are expelled. Some even do not eat sweetmeats mado in 
the bazar. They wear the top-knot, but not the sacred thread. 
Some of their practices tend towards Islam and many adopt Musal- 
mdti names, bury their dead and listen to the preaching of maulvia 
and the reading of the Korfm,- The}' are found in ICotdwaia and 
Srinagar and have come there from Hagina in the Bijnov district. 
They worship fire especially and their principal form of worship is 
an offeringof^/u' or clarified butter to the fire, the aghdrd-homa of the 
ritual in use in the hills. 

In 1872, the census records showed 152,065 Rftjputg in Garh- 
w61, the principal clans represented being Bbal, 1,997 ; Bbadauriya, 
4,005; Bagliol, 4,552 ; Bharadhvdj, 1,496 ; Rhasiya, 58,000 ; Negi, 
15,880 ; Rdwafc, 46,044; Sohmkhi, 5,344; and Bishfc, 4,956. Iu 1881 
the records showed 204,519 souls. The Khnsiyas, Negig, Bislits and 
Rnwafcs are of local origin and comprise together nearly nine-tenths 
of the entire population recorded as Rfijpufcs, 

. " The remainder profees to be descended from 

olans whose origin is traced to some district in the plains. Rhasiya 
means a resident of Khasdes, the name common to Garhwal and 

' Ibid III, 293. 
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Kumaon, and here I havo included ike Khasiyas entered under 
RAjpufs and tliosc entered under ‘other castes.’ Negi means per¬ 
quisite or due, and was a title given to any one holding military or 
civil employ under the former Rajas and has been transmitted 
amongst the Khasiyas as a caste title. Similarly Bisht, or more 
correctly Yisisht, means ‘ good,’ ‘ respectable,’ and is a title, more 
than a real caste name, like Sahib, &c. Rawat, too, means a sardAr 
or officer, such ua a padhdu and the like, and has now grown also 
into a caste appellation. Each of tlieso are further sub-divided: 
thus the Negis have sixteen sub-elans .— Kala, Ekai, Fateh Baha¬ 
dur, Simtuia, Salary a, Miincla, Baglfma, MalAsa, Khafcri, Dogra, 
Myor, Jagye, Kabul, Nagarkotiyca, Pa tali and PhnrAi, The Bights 
are divided into ICapbola, Padyar, Bita, Kanhonina, BnsuAl, Blia- 
vela and SAbaliya ; and the Rawftls into Ringara, Bnngara, Golla 
and Sil&la, These last give their names to RAwatsyun, Ringwar- 
syun and Bangarsyvin sub-divisions in GarlnvAl. Tho Asw&Is of 
Aswfilsyun claim to be Gbauhans ; the Bartwals to have como 
from D at An agar ; Sajw&ns from Jalandhar ; Ghurduras of Ghur- 
dnrsyun belong to the ohm of the Raja of Tfliri; Myors from 
BlevvAr; Mhllas from Nepal; Kathayats from Kali Kunuion and 
Rautelas from Kumaon. Khatris have only recently settled here. 
The Butolas of Badhan claim to be Tuars from the plains. The 
RauthAnaa of Chiumclkot are apparently descendants of Goshains. 
Bhandaiig are descendants of personal servants of the Raja, Pau- 
wArs, Pandirs, RAthors, ChauhAns, Solankhis and others of the 
more prominent Rajput tribes of the plains have their soi-disant 
representatives in the hills. Besides these there are numerous 
Bub-divisions of the Kbasiya Rajput population named after the 
that or parent village and carrying its name wherever they go: 
such as Patwal, which gives the name fee PatvAlsyun \ Kaphola, 
lieiico Kapbolsyun ; Bagarwal, Ambaun, who were Bbatts of 
Benaies, but here are Raiputs j Rumola, DAnas or Diinavas, repre¬ 
sentatives of the old tribe of that name ; the Khandw&ris, DurhyAls 7 
Sunaulas, Dalanis and Bukilas call themselves R&wats ; Boras, 
Kairas and Choriyas came from JKumaon. All are engaged in 
agriculture or petty trade. None will call themselves Khasiyas ; 
all style themselves Rajputs and nmuy say that they were settled in 
their present villages^ before Brahmans and R&jas came. They 
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worship principally the village gods, care little for Brahman * 
aid in their domestic ceremonies unless he be a Khasiya, do not 
wear the janeo or sacred thread, and on occasions of joy or sorrow, 
marriages or deaths, the house is simply purified by cow-dung 
and cow-urine. The marriage or funeral ceremonies are short 
or long according to the purse of the employer. They intermarry 
with each ofchor according to local rules peculiar in some respects 
to each tract, but not worth recording here. 

Out of the total of 308,398 Hindus in Garkwftl in 1872, wo 
liavo noticed the Brahmans 1 81,038;, Rajputs (152,095) and Baniyas 
(3,007). We now come to the ‘different castes’ of the census tables, 
numbering 72,258 souls, the greater number of whom come under 
the generic term Dthna or Homs, Others are the MArchas of the 
Painkhsmda parganah, 15,419; Sondes, 3,349 ; religious fraternities, 
2,500, and prostitutes, 3,183. In 1881, the other castes numbered 
54,430 souls, of whom 1,478 were Ghamars, 52,000 were Dorns, 1 
and 292 were Bhangis. 

The most important of these different castes is undoubtedly 
that of the Doms or Dums, the serfs of the Khasiya race from 
Afghanistan to the K61i. Wherever the one exists the other ia cer¬ 
tain to "be found. In the census tables they are distributed accord¬ 
ing to occupation, but none the less are the 
people thus distributed Doms, for in 1881 
they are returned at 52,060 souls. They are divided in popular 
estimation into four classes. To the first belong the Kolis, Tamotns, 
Lokars, Ors and Dkaria. The Kolis in Garhwal were returned 
at 11,040 in 1872 : they weave cloth and keep pigs and fowl and 
arB agricultural labourers. The Tnmotas or Tnrntas entered at 
683 and as Kajputs at 5,761. They represent the Thatheras of the 
plains nnd are workers in brass and copper; some work also in 
gold and also take to agriculture. The Lohars are workers in iron 
and numbered-14,322 souls. The Ors comprise both masons and 
carpenters and numbered 2,800 souls. Dhfiris, though socially 
ranked with Doms, do not belong to them, for they properly in¬ 
clude only those Kliasiyfis who have been put out of caste for 
some offence or another and their offspring form a new caste 

i In this respect the census of 18SI 1 b Jar more accurate, for tlic Dome cfli". 
prise twonty.tbree out of lv?euty-four of tlm ‘ other castea. 1 
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with the addition of the avocation of the member. The first class 
comprises about 34,000 souls. To the second class belongs the Bliula, 
Ghunvfiras, Ruriyas, Agaris and Pahris. The Bhuls represent 
theTelis of the plains, but also do field work ; they are also called 
Baryas and aro perhaps the Berhias of tbe census ; but this titlo 
with its 161 souls cannot include all properly classed as Binds, 
though we add the 263 entered as Telia- The Chunydrns are turn¬ 
ers and make the wooden vessels known as thpM, pdlt, lathd rf, 
and also hukka bottoms. The Ruriyas manufacture from the iringctl 
bambn various articles, such as the daliya y tobi, kandi y srfp (various 
kinds of baskets and sieves) and numbered 2,638 souls. Only 312 
are entered as Agaris or miners, or smelters and the like who gtyo 
their name to the Agar pa Hi near Ramgnrh in Knmaou. They 
are Doms attached to the service of the mines by the former Rajas, 
bat aro now gradually exchanging a very-ill paid and dangerous 
avocation for that of road-makers and other profitable occupations. 
They aged to migrate from Kumaon to all the principal miuoa in 
both Kumaon and Garb will, taking with them their women and 
children. The Pahria are the village messengers and perform func¬ 
tions precisely similar to those of the Oliam fir go fait of the plains. 
They collect supplies, make reports to the patwaris, collect coolies for 
til® roads and the like, and receive in return dues in grain and a small 
patch of land. The second class of Doms number about 4 , 500 . 

To tho third class belong the Mftllahs, Davyds and Ohamfirs. 
The Mullahs are also called Dlmnfirs and are engaged in agricuD 
ture for the most part: they numbered about 900. The Davyds are 
village sorcerers who conjure away hail-storms nnd the like and 
receive dues of grain in Jeth. The Ohamfirs number 1,011 souls 
and call themselves Bairsuwasand will never acknowledge the name 
Clmrndr. They sew leather and perform all the usual service duties 
of tho Dom. Tho third class includes about 2,500 souls. The fourth 
class includes the professional beggars and vagrant musicians of the 
hdla, the Bfidi, Hurkiya, Dam and Dhobi. The Bficliis tho village 
musician, playing on various instruments and singing at the festivals. 
He also goes from village to village begging from door to door, and 
belongs to the class of sturdy beggma who, if they do not got what 
they expect, lampoon the people of the house and abuse them, For 
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this reason they are to some extent feared and are able to maintain 
themselves at the cost of their neighbours. They also snare fowl and 
fish. The Hurkiyas are so called from the small drum or hurka which 
they carry with them. They never take to agriculture, and wander 
about with their women, who dance and sing. The Darzi, also 
called Auji and S6ji, lives by tailoring, though also often solely agri¬ 
culturists : 3,000 ore thus recorded. To the Darzi class belongs the 
Dholi, so called from beating the drum named “ (Violati". This is 
dono by way of incantation to cause sprites and ghosts to enter or 
to leavo the person of any one and bo induce that person to give 
money to the performer. The Daiya, Badi, Hurkiya and Dholi 
are alt Doms and are in the hills the recognized priests of the 
malignant, spirits of the bill and gleo, whose aid is always sought 
after, before anything serious is undertaken or any difficult task is 
attempted. It is the Doms who preserve to the present day the 
pure dcemonism of the aborigines, whilst the Khaaiyns temper it 
with the worship of the village deities, the named and localised 
divine entities, and furnish fiom their ranks the priests. Similarly 
for tho orthodox deities there are numbers of orthodox priests, des¬ 
cendants of those born in the plains and themselves dependant 
upon the alms of visitors for their livelihood. 

Tho Barhaia include some from tlie plains, but the mass belong 
to the Or division of the Doms, The Ohunapnz or lime-burners of 
the census belong to the Agari and Lob fir branches of the Doms. 
The Hitll&hs or Dhundrs are found on the ferries of the Alaknanda 
near Srfoagar. Doms of the Badi, Dholi and Hurkiya sub-divi¬ 
sions who take for a livelihood to snaring animals call themselves 
Babeliyas after the clan of that name in the plains. Nats are 
similarly those of the same class who wandor about ns acrobats 
aud jugglers and assume the plains’ name of their calling. Stone¬ 
cutters frequently come from the pfaius, but most of them are Doms 
of the Or class. Manihars are, for the most part, Musalmdus ; they 
manufacture lac baugles, au occupation also followed by Doms. 
There are a few Kayafchs from tbe plains in Srinagar and Tihri. 
Bhdts are of two classes, Hindus and Mvmlmans, and are found in 
Ndgpur, Pokhri and Barahsyuu, where they ace known, like the 
Badift, to be of the sturdy beggar class, abusing the people if they 
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do not got wliat they ask for. The Bogsas or Bliuksas occur 
towards the PfUIi Dun and some used to live near Srinagar, but 
the King James of Garhwdl having been informed that they prac¬ 
tised sorcery nnd also were in league with those who plundered the 
pilgrims, called thorn together and throw them with their books of 
marie into the Alaknnnda. There are a few Jats in Kofcdwfira and 

o 

Garariyas in the Bh&bar. The Bharbnnjas or grain-parchers, 
Dhnnas or cotton-cleauors, OhMpisor calico-printers, and Knlfils or 
pedlars are from tho plains and are only found in Kotdwara and 
Srinagar. Dhobis are Doms and thore are a few Dais or barbers 
in Pokhri NAgpur on the pilgrim road. Pajais or potters (Rum- 
linrs) are found in Dhnmak and Chalansyiiu; some are from the 
plains and others are Doms. Son&rs are chiefly descendants of 
immigrants from the plains and me the term Ohaudhri as an 
honorific appellation ; they have a bad reputation in their dealings. 
ATamoli or pdn-seller may be of any class or caste. It is unfor¬ 
tunate that 5u our census reports so many avocations have been 
entered as castes, making coufnsion worse confounded. 

Mention has already been made of the Bogsas or Bliuksas, 

, . Elliot records that thoy are divided into 

Bhnksos. , 

fifteen clans or gots } of which twelve are of 

Bitperior rank and three are of inferior rank. The superior are 

the Badgujnr, Tabari, Barhaiya, Jalwar, Atlhoi, Dogugiya, Hath or, 

Nagaiiriya, Jalal, UjidJhiyn, Chauban and Danwariya. The three 

inferior are the Dlmnar (the offspring of a female oil-pressor 

{Teliu) nnd a Rathor) ; Duugra (the mother being a hill-woman) 

and Goli (tho mother being a woman of the barber caste). Like 

the ObamArs, Doms and Pasis they borrow the names of Brahman 

and Rajput clans for tboir own and"in this habit give an additional 

proof of their not being true Rajputs. Their names are the same 

as tlio^e of Hindus around them with tho addition of such uamos 

as .Palu, Dhani, Mangu and Kakha, common, however, to all the 

lower castes of the submontane tribes. Their language is Hindi with 

a few peculiar words as kanddr for sal and tho use of n for l, as sdn 

for sfi/, natli for lath, and less frequently of r as dari for dali} They 

do not marry into their own got , but may take a wife from any other, 

and those who live in the neighbourhood of the ThArus are said \?)to 

1 Slewnrt in J, A S Ben. (186C), p. (47. 
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intermarry with thorn. The Bhuksas of the Bijnor district, however, 
affect to despise the Thar us. The Bijnor Biiuitsas call those to the 
east of tho RAmgangft Purbiyas and those of the Debra Din llehras. 
In the Bijnor district, tho Bi^ksa villages are distributed over the 
forest along the foot of tho hills outside the demarcated forest tracts. 
The huts are placed end to end with intervals after every grotp of 
three or four and the walls are, for the most part, built of split bam bn 
and mud or thatch, of which the roof also is constructed. The floor 
is well raised and kept very clean and there are two low doors, ono 
leading into the living room and tho other from it into the cattle- 
sheds. Tho furniture consists of a string cot or two, a thatch mat 
and some wattle and mud baskets for storing grain. 

The Bhuksas of the G-arhwul Bh&bar are the gold-washers of tho 
Pdtli Dun. They work in gangs of three or four, each having a se¬ 
parate part of the process assigned to him. A shovelful of the sand 
is first put upon a little close- 1 *ct bambu screen or sieve placed over 
the upper hinder part of a fkt tun-wood cradle (sand), tho lower 
end of which is opon and which has handles by which its upper end 
can ho tilted ; water is then poured on tho sand from the mouth and 
lateral hole of a dried pumpkin (tu/nri), the operator stirring tho 
sand with his left hand while he sits alongside the cradle which is 
raised a foot or two from the ground, Tho sand having been washed 
through, the gravel is thrown away, but tho screen is loft on to 
equalise tho full of water from the pumpkin passing through it on to 
the Scant! which the loft hand keeps in motion by stirring it about 
and raking it backwards towards tho upper end of the cradle. After 
all tho lightest of tho sand has thus been washed out, small quantities 
of the remainder are placed on a mund slightly hollowed plate of tfiu 
(pharu) which is dexterously twirled and made to oscillate on the 
fingers of the left hand whilst tho washing is very gently continued. 
When as little as possible except gold 13 left, mercury ia rubbed 
with it by hand to take up tho gold and tho mercury is afterwards 
dissipated by heat. There is nothing in the appearance of tho 
sand to disclose the presence of gold which 13 found by prospect¬ 
ing and occurs only in the form of dust. 

In all Garhwal in 1872 there were only 1,800 hinS&lm&aa and 
in 1881 there were 2,077, chiefly traders and sorvants. In tho same 
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y fiBr there were 242 Christians chiefly connected with the American 
Episcopal Methodist Mission at Paori. This 

IVliisnlruaus, Christiana. {j} [m and bungalow and scliool- 

house were built iu 1871. The teaching is quito up to the standard in 
tlie higher class Government schools, none oi which exist in Garh- 
wtU. There is also a boarding-house for boys and a girls’ orphanage 
and bom ding-house erected in 1872, besides gchools-rooms and 
matron’s quarters, It has accommodation for forty girls, who divide 
their time between study and work. A dispensary was added in 
1873, which affords accommodation to a native doctor’s family and a 
few in-door patients and relieves over two hundred out-door pa lien ts 
a month. There are stations in connection with this mission at 
Cbhiphalghfit, Kotdw&ra and Srinagar and branch schools for boys 
at Si inagar (besides two small girls’ schools), Ohhiplmlghafc, Bangor, 
Gag warn and Kofci. 

The first convert was baptised in 1867, and in 1884 there was a 
largo colony of Christians, chiefly Dorns of the Kyli, Or and Lob dr 
sub-divisions, who are encouraged to remain in their village and 
pin sue their usual avocations after baptism. The Mission has done 
excellent woik, and if there were more on the same lines elscwhero, 
the success of Christian Missions in India would be more assured. 

Owing to the lateness of the conquest of Garhwnl there was 

no attempt on the part of the Gorkhdlis to 
fiscal history. .. . . . . ...... 

iorra a settlement there until 1811 (1219 

fafitt or 1868 mi). In that year a regular commission w as seat from 
the .Nepal darbdr consisting of Dasarath Khafcri and Bnliddur Bhan¬ 
il a ri for tho purpose of forming the assessment of the land-revenuo, 
which with a few reservations m favour of individuals and temples 
was assigned in favour of troops, of whom three battalions wore 
cantoned in Garhwftl. The assignment was by companies, of which 
there woro five in each battalion, receiving each Rs. 8,672 G. R . per 
annum, audiu addition the captain commanding received Rs. 5,005 
a year, giving a total of Rs. 1,45,095 G. R. to be defrayed from the 
land-tax and cesses. The assessment of 1811, which continued to 
bo the demand until the British conquest, amounted to Rs. 87,724 
G. 11. (cs 65,793 Fil.) whilst tho actual receipts wore for 1S11 Rs. 
71,819 G, R. y for 1812 Rs. 57,735 G. R. t and for 1813 Rg, 51,623 
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G. R. 1 =38,718 JW.) Tho high rate of this assessment entire!y 
precluded its realisation in full, ami R3 the soldiery entirely relied 
upon it for tlioir pay, no leniency was shown in its eolation, an l 
1 where default’ occmred, the families of the cnltivatot^ero seized 
and sold as slaves. Under such a system, cultivation rapidly de¬ 
creased and what were once flourishing villages relapsed into jungle 
and became the home of wild beast*. Tho assessment, however, was 
in general based on the actual capabilities ofoach village and for the 
earlier settlements under the British proved a valuable guide as to 
what tho assets might be supposed to amount to in fuyournWe 
years. 

The miscellaneous revenue collected with and in addition to the 
land-tax mounted in Gavhwal to Rs. 22,145(7.#,, of which Ra. 
1,147 were on accoimt of snldmi or nazardna ; Rs. 454 on account 
of mijhdri, a tax on Dorns as curriers; Rs. 1,283 as landLar, a tax 
ou looms; Rs. 1,495 soniyi phe'igan or bhet on festivals; Rs. 2,401 on 
mines and mintage; Rs. 1,4U5 adhani daftari , or kAnnngo cess of 
half an anna; Rs. 10,900 sdiV, customs and transit duties; Rs. 170 
for kuersdl or katli (outechu); Rs. 600 on account of kathh&ns 
(timber and bamboos); Rs. 200 other customs duties; aud Rs. 2,000 
asmani farmmi f from fines and forfeitures. There wore amongst 
these dues an excise on spirits, drugs, soap and tobacco, as well as 
mintage find ferry dues, a tax on the sale of children and one on 
marriage. The transit duties were collected at Kotdwnra, Bhuri, 
Bil&anij Sigsuldi, Babli, Kang r a and Chobi on the frontier towards 
the plains and at Josliimnth aud Tapuban towards Tibet. Until 
further inquiry could be made these clues were retained at the Bri¬ 
tish occupation, the tax on the sale of childreu being alone given 
up. 3 The police establishment at tho passes towards the plains 
collected the duties 1 there and tho civil officers those levied at 
Tapuban. Hera sheep ami goats laden with merchandise were 
assessed at throe annas per head, those laden with salt at two annas 

'There are considerable discrepancies between the figures given iti the annual 
reports and those contained iu Air. Traill’s Memoir (Stat. Acct., p 1 , npp. IV, VI), 
In tho latter, in statement B, the land revenue of 18(38 son is plren at Jls 82,406 G. 
li. and in statement D. as 15s, B 1.268 G. 31. BereaUer I shflUlakc these figures of 
the memoir, they are tho result of more correct iuformaln>u ; see to Gardener, 
1st Mmch, >816. a Iran Government, ?nd June, IBIS. s To Gov- 

ernment, UDtli December, 1816 A Gorkhili rupee was e<iual to about 12 anuns • 
TFarrukhabndi, of which currency 100=100'144 present currency. 
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and unladen animals afc three annas a score, These duos yielded 
altogether about Ha. 4,000 a year in our money. Man to them 
were the mintage dues in stamping lumps of copper, whieli at ono 
annu m the rupee brought in about R». 100 a year. The capita¬ 
tion tax on tho Hems was remitted as well as a tax on marriage 
marriages and one on grain in transit 1 . In 1816-17 the revenue 
from these sources amounted to Bs. 3,201 and in the following year 
to Its. 3,432. In 1318, Mr. Traill recommended tho abolition of all 
transit dutios and the collection of the revenue derived from forest 
pi educe in the samo manner as the land-revenue or by farm. Both 
of these proposals weiesanctioned by Government: 2 henceforth, the 
customs duties on forest produce formed a separate head under the 
name hath (catcclin) and kath-bdns tnahdh aud formed tho nucleus 
of the forest department, of which some account has been given 3 . 


British settlement. 


It was not until July, 1815 that Garhwal was handed over to 
the Commissioner of Kumaun, who deputed u native officer to 
collect information as to the actual state of the country and to re¬ 
ceive proposals from the landholders fov entering into engagements 
for the payment of the revenues. Mr. Traill was appointed in Octo¬ 
ber to take charge of the settlement aud was 
directed to accept the last year’s assessment 
as the basis of his arrangements and to admit where possible tho 
actual land-holders to engagements' 1 . Tahsilis were established 
at Srinagar and Chandpur and a police-station nb Had am and i. 
Mr. Traill reported that police-stations were unnecessary in the 
interior- from tho total absence of every species of orime. The 
talisilddra were accordingly entrusted with police jurisdiction iu 
their respective divisions. The frequency of robberies, however, 
in the tract immediately below the hills rendered the presence of a 
police officer at Dndainandi necessary, and to him was entrusted the 
collection of the transit duties which were still in force. The first 


i To Commission or, tinted 15 lb March. 1816, lo Commissioner, dated 29rd 
March, 1810; from Government, dated 23rd July, 1816; to Government, dated 
2lsfc September, 1816 ; from Government, dated 10th October, 1816. 8oe also 
Traill's Statistical Sketch of Kumrtun, As. lies XVI (18y8); Batten’s Report in 
Set. Rep. II., 514 (Benares, 1863); Beckett’s ltepoic (Allahabad, 1306), and 
WlinUey’s Laws of the Non-Ilcgulatiou Provinces (Allahabad, 1870) 3 >|' 0 

Board, dated 21st February, 1918; from Hoard,dated tOlh September, 1818 ; from 
Government, dated 10th June, laid. Sdir dues abolished, 28th August, 1818. 
The rtflpj-laas or forest ,1ms were retained ns having moie of the nature of dues 
connected with mid arising from ibe produce of land. 3 Gnz X. 846. 

4 To Traill, dated 8th October, 1815, to Gardner, dated 2Gih December, 18IE. 
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settlement of the 1 nml-revenue 1 amounted to only Its. 37,506 Fd. 
and was based on the actual receipts of the year 1811 A. D. En¬ 
gagements were taken either from the say anas or fclie smaller land¬ 
holders for their respeotive villages and somo attempt was made to 
improve the cultivation by granting leases of waste land on favour¬ 
able terms. In the following year, the assessment amounted to 
Rs. 44,224} and at the first triennial 2 settlement in 1774 san. 
(1817-18 A. 0.) the land revenue rose to Rs. 47,821. The settle¬ 
ment, except in Nagpur, was again everywhere made with the village 
proprietors and a considerable increase in tho number of individual 
engagements was effected. The groat distance of Nagpur from the 
he ad-cpi aiders rendered it advisable to continue the system of settling 
with the say anas for another term, but at tbo second triennial settle¬ 
ments was found possible to admit tbo village proprietors here also to 
engagements. In the Path Dun, too, a settlement for one year alone 
was made, as tlio receipts were of the nature of forest dues and up 
to the year 1822 were incorporated in the form of forest produce. 

The mode of assessment at the first triennial settlement was 
First triennial settle- «™ikv ™ vespecls to that adopted in 
Tncat ' Kumaun. Notwithstanding the general 

lightness of the settlement, it required careful revision to equalise 
the demand. This neoessity arose from the scarcity of cultivators, 
which rendered it difficult for any landholder to replace Josses by 
death or desertion. Where aueh occurred the deficiency was made 
up by immigration from other villages in better circumstances, and 
as the facts regarding matters of this nature were best known to 
the landholders themselves, the persons allowed to engage for the 
revenue of each sub-division were required to distribute the gross 
demand of the preceding year amongst the villages (a procedure 
called darsur) according to the actual state of cultivation and popu¬ 
lation, the two groat factors in the assessment. To the amount 
thus arrived at was added the increase demand able from the sub¬ 
division on account of its general improvement by a cess af one 
. to three annas in the rupee on the old demand. Naudbdd villages 
or those newly brought into cultivation and those in which by col¬ 
lusion or otherwise the former revenue was shown to be inadequate 

1 To Commissioner, dated 1st March, 18 I 6 j to Government, dated 91st 
March, 1616 } from Government, dated 30th April, 1816. The revenue ia hero 
given ftt Ka, 37,614 for 18 5 To Government, dated 21st June, 181 e, 
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wore not included in this arrangement, but were separately settled 
on their ascertained assets. These last were confined almost entire¬ 
ly to such as had hitherto claimed to pay a (Wed revenue 1 . Those 
assessments were uniformly made with the padlutns , who were 
remunerated by an arrange men t made with their co -shavers in 
Garhu-al and in Kumaon by a grant of laud free of revenue and 
certain dues. The revenue was collected by the padhdm and by 
them paid to the civil oflicei-s. As a rule iu nandbihl villages the 
collections were made by baldi or division of produce and in others 
by hsl or an estimate of the produce, but mouey rates prevailed 
in all the old established villages throughout both districts 3 . 

The second triennial settlement was formed on tha same prin¬ 
ciples owing to the reluctance of the land- 
Fourth settlement. , ,, „ , > . 

holders to engage tor a term longer than 

three years. This reluctance was said to be based on the migratory 
habits of the cultivators, and the landholders were not prepared to 
engage for a revenue which the desertion of their tenants would 
prevent them from meeting. Cultivators were scarce and arable 
land to be had for the asking; so that illness of men or cattle in a 
particular village often led to its desevtion for a time and the fiscal 
arrangements were not so workable as now and remissions and sus¬ 
pensions not so freely given. The condition of Garhwfil differred 
considerably from that of Kumaon at this period 3 . Owing to the 
precipitous nature of the lulls it never contained the same propoi- 
tionnl area of cultivable land as Kumaon and had always a lighter 
population per square mile. If to this cause of backwardness be 
added the svholesalo removal of families fur sale by the Gorkluilis 4 , 
the comparative slowness of its progress may he readily explained. 
Little, too, of the wealth which poured into Kumaon at the conquest 
reached Garhwfil. There were then as now no great military 
establishments and no sanitaria, and the means of communication 
Were too difficult to admit of the export of the surplus produce. 

* To Board, mil March, 1821. 3 Tha principal correspondence regard¬ 

ing these earlier settlements will be found as follows : —Traill, to hoard, 16th 
February, 1820 ; Board lice,, *lrd March. I8i0, Boa. 7, 8, ibid, 5lh May, 1820 ; 
ifiid., 14 tli August, 1821, No. 36,i4id, 30lh May, i825 5 i bid,, 30th July, I8i5, 
Nos. 3-D; ibid , 13ih March, 1826, No 16 ; ibid , 13th July, 182G, No. 14 ; 3rd 
August, 1820 } No. 13 ; plat August, 1326, Bo. 15,25lli September, 182 ti, No. D; 
7th December, 1820, No 10 s 22nd January, 1827; loth May, 1827; No. 3; 30th 
August, 1827, No. 2 G ; lac Octobei, 1827, No. 19; SBth August, 1828, No. 3. 
*To loard, 25Ih September, 18il, 4 See Gnz, XI, 610,618, G20, 
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A rise in the price of grain therefore had no effect in GarhwM, find 
when, in 1821, only twenty seers of grain were procurable far a 
rupeo at Aim ora, grain of the same quality might bB had in many 
districts of Garlnval at eighty seers for the rupee, The western 
pargauahs along the course of the Alaknanda, and those to the 
north under the Himalaya, were more favoured m this respect, as 
the demands of the pilgrims to the -sacred shrines of Keddrndth 
aud Badrinafch and of the Bhofciyhs for the Tibetali trade were 
sufficient to consume the surplus produce. The hemp cultivation 
that had once been a considerable source of revenue had ceased iu 
cousequence of the discontinuance of purchases on account of Ilia 
Bast India Company. Although some alight increase in the Innd- 
revenue demand was possible at the second triennial settlement, it 
was due not to any appreciable improvement in the resources of the 
country, but to the fact that the assessment at the former settlements 
was exceedingly lighth la Qarkwal, as in Ktimaou, the habit of 
deserting a village without any adequate cause was common amongst 
the cultivators. From the extreme depopulation which took place 
during the Gorklmli rule the number of deserted villages was con¬ 
siderable aud in mauy of those most recently abandoned the houses 
were still standing and fit for occupation. Great facilities for 
desertion were thus provided. Enterprising hind-holders con¬ 
vinced of the security of the new Government eagerly sou "lit 
after tenants to settle in their deserted villages aud thus aided 
the movement j and this with fcho increased value of land and 
the increase in the population gradually led all classes to attach 
themselves to particular places The laud revenue proper in 1820 
amounted to Ra. 58,511. 

In his report on the quinquennial settlement in 1823, Mr. Traill 

states that the incroaso ofRa. 55.1500 in the 

Fifth settlement. , . , 

laud-revenue of the Srinagar tahsili must he 
regarded as very small when computed with Kumaou. JJe attri¬ 
butes this result to the causes already noted—the backward state of 
the communications and the small demand for agricultural products 

1 Writing in 1821 of liio condition of the cultivating classes, Mr. Tiaill ob¬ 
serves that, though such material progress had not been made as iu Kunmon, the 
condition of tho people bad, however, been considerably ameliorated, nud ns 
their assessment was exceedingly low, they would doubthss gradually t tup rote 
(I4lU March, 1621). In iN'ugpur the first settlement was made with tliesa i yfl'«fl 4 
tlia second with the village pudhdns. 
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in Gnrhwftl 1 . The same remarks apply to tho revision of settlement 
in the Chandpur tahsil, The revision of this 
Sixth settlement, settlement for a second period of five years 

in the Siinagar tahsil was made by Mr. Shore in 1829, who also 
remarks on tho disadvantages under which the landholders in 
Gavliwfil laboured from the want of a market for their produce. 2 
The only portion in which muoli improvement was seen was pargannh 
Tnlla Sabin, nnd hero the progress was entirely due to the breaking 
up of new lands in tho strip of country lying at tho foot of the 
hills. The net result of the revision was a land-revenue of 
lls. 67,725. Up to 1826, the plains authorities never asked for an 
account of collections and arrears [jama ivdsilbdki) nor was any 
sent. Wiiting in 1828, Mr. Traill succinctly informs the Board 
that no tah'dn advauces for agricultural improvements had over 
been made, no remissions had become necessary .and no balances 
had accrued, and at the few sales of assessed lands the rights of 
the holders had brought at public auction six times tho annual 
revenue 3 . In 1825, Mr. Traill’s salary was raised to Rs. 2,500 a 
month 4 and lie was entrusted with the administration of Dehra Dfin 
with Mr. Shore as Assistant, whose duty it was to take charge 5 of 
part of Sraagar tabsili nnd to reside a certain portion of the year 
in the hills. Talnka Chandi (g. v.) was at the same time received 
from Moradabad. Sir R, Colquhonn was Assistant in Kumaun, 
and was succeeded by Captain Glover, and he again by Captain 
Corbett and Mr. Morley Smith. The Dun was separated from 
Garhwfll in 1829, and in the course of time a new settlomont came on 
in Garhwfll. In some cases tho same demand 
fiefuemeula. was continued until Mr. Batten’s revision ; 

in others a fresh settlement was made. In 
tho Clmndpur tahsil the revision took place in 1832, with almost 
the same result as before. In some villages there was a small do- 
crease, dae to the desertion of cultivators on account of tho death of 
two influential headmen in Lohba and in others there was a small 


1 To hoard, ilated 14lh November, 1825 ; to Board, dated 6th March, 1826 . 
5 To Bomd, dated 9nd Jnnnary, 1829 ; to Beard, dated 1 2 th February, 1820. 
3 To Government, dated 26 lh July, 1826 ; to Board, dated 2 nd Seprcmbei, l«28 ; 
to Board, dated Ifltli Jane, 1828. 4 From Government, dated 17tli Mnicli, 

Ifi25. * Shore to Government, dated 7lit Jauntily, J824; toTraill, dated 
20lh Fcbruniy, 1824; from Government, dated 29Lli September, 1825. Transfer 
ordered, dated 8th December, 1825. 
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increase. The average of tLo land-revenue of GarhwiU for the year 
i in mediately preceding Mr. Batten's settlement was Ug. (59,254, 
In 1837 Ensign Ramsay, of the 7tli Native Infantry, came to Almara 
and was appointee! Assistant Commissioner on the 28th August, 1810, 
in placo of Captain Phillips, deceased. In 1838 we find Captain 
Huddleston in Garhwtil and Mr. E. Thomas in Kmnoou. 


The ninth settlement of the land revenuo in Garliwal was made 

by Mr. Batten during the years 1838-41 

NioLb settlement. . , . , 

tor twenty years and marks a new departure 
in the fiscal history of the district. Now for the first timo an attempt 
was made to form a record-of-rights and to formulate a reasonable 
system of assosamonfc baaed on an estimation of tho actual o3sefca 
and not entirely on the imperfect guesses of tho previous adminis¬ 
tration. The following table given by Mr. Batten exhibits tho 
assessments of each settlement up to 1833 A. D., and the maximum 
demandable during the new one on the areas of each parganah as 
they then stood. Some differences will be found betweeu these figures 
and those given in the correspondence of the poriod, due in a great 
measure to tho imperfection of the earlier records and to the fact 
that villages were transferred from one fiscal sub-division to another, 
■whilst others had fallen entirely waste and boen excluded from the 
revenue-roll:— 


jVu niter 

of 


A&seimmt in Kupies, 
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The details of a ea of these settlements need not be given, as 
they were for the most part based on the roughest guesses and are 
now of no practical value. 

\S r e must examine moro closely the principles on which the 
assessment made by Mr. Batten was effected, 

Inncrples of assessment. ^ ^ey f ormec \ the basis of his settlement in 
Kumaon and were to a great extent recognized by Mr. Beckett m 
the current settlement of both districts. We shall therefore give 
verbatim extracts from the records of this settlement, ns the matter 
is too important to bo dealt with otherwise, [n liis report on the 
settlement Mi\ Batten prefaces his remarks thus:-— 

"On that taking charge o£ the Gavlvsval parganalia in 1837 I had every thing 
to learn in regard la the peculmcities o£ the hill revenue system aud everything 
to loach iti regard to the revision of settlement required, it ia difficult to say 
Whether the Garhwal native officials were moro astonished nt the tenna “ Regulation 
XX of 163d,” my own title of “ Deputy Collector,” and my confident proposition of 
n settlement for n period of 20 or 30 years being about to take place, tbnu I myself 
was confounded at the circumstance of having to wonder over more than 4,000 
fcqaftre miles ju order to revise Its. 70,000 of laud-revenue which, I pas told, 
Mr. Traill liad, at the last occasion (owing to hia unrivalled looal knowledge), 
revised m less than a month, on the road between Hard war and BadnnAth, aud 
that there wag neither a village map to help me nor a lccoril of area on rvluch the 
Eiighvesi rehauce could be placed.,'* 

Brought up in the plains system with its maps and records, it 
cannot bo wondered that the work before Mr, Batten seemed insuper- 
able, aucl it was not until lie gave up the idea of forming village 
settlements on comparison of rates per fractions of area merely 
guessed at and saw that tho elements of population,communications 
and nearness to markets which had formed the guides to his pre¬ 
decessor where here as important elements in the question of assess¬ 
ment as rates based on the quality of the land, did he come near any 
B;\lisfactory conclusion and really commenco to work. The revenue- 
roll forwarded by him for the sanction of Government was “ founded 
on tho past payments of each estate or set of estates, viewed in relation 
to Us present state of piosperify, as shown by the state of cultivation; 
tho number, cliaractor, aud health of the inhabitants; tho locality of 
then- possession and their general resources, whether mercantile or 
agricultural,, as fahly proved, according to the opinion of their 
wiluGiitiiyl neighbours, consulted in open panchayal on the subject," , 
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In explaining his inability to make the assessment on soil 
areas or on parganah circles Mr. Batten alludes to the existence of 
the physical fact that: — 

” No one pattl however small has one natural character for all its Tillages, 
and that in fact cncli village has a separate character, according lo Us height on 
the mountain side, vicinity to ordinance from tlic forests ; situation on the uioun- 
tnlu or in the ralley and, above all, its climate as influenced by these circumstances. 
Neither arc there, for the most part, sets o£ villages forming one line at one height 
anil other sets forming other tines at other heights ; aud though it would be easier 
to form a jamubandi on a list of monntma*top Tillages, upper slope, middle slope, 
lower slope, and rnlley villages respectively, still great difficulties would occur, 
without a regular survey, in fixing tho real characters of the different lines More¬ 
over, moral obstacles would be fdund to separate the different villages of each hue 
moro ngidly even than the intervening precipices.” 

However acquiescent or indifferent tho mass of the people 
might be to tho distribution of the revenue-demand for short 
periods of assessment, it became quite another tiling when twenty 
years were spoken of. Then each pndhdn began to question tho 
right of other than the settlement officer to fix his share of the 
revenue burden, and the disputes aud jealousy of tho members of 
the panchaycit who had been accustomed to distribute the assessment 
arose to such a degree as to necessitate interference, although 
Mr. Traill, had ho remained, might have been able to increase the 
lund-rovenue at this settlement, Mr, Batten was right in supposing 
that it was his first duty to examine into local assets and fix tho 
demand on them only. At tho conclusion of his last report in 
1833 Mr. Traill recorded the revenue of tho province as Rs. 2,34,510 
per annum; in 1815 it was only Rs. 1,17,730. 

«' To Ilia praise be it,” writes Mr. Batten, “ nnd also that be found tho pro. 
Vince, especially the Garbwal portion, of it, fast failing into a depopulated desorb 
o\vmg to the tyranny of its late ruleis, and that he left It a comparative 
parndiso, with its inhabitants invoking blessings on his name and on that of 
the Government which he represented. The duty of his successors was, It appears 
to me, rather to consolidate the good that had already been done than to attempt 
with lc=»3 ability to carry it out, nu imitation of tbe only measure, which, if 
not originally of a doubtful oharncter, had at least been pursued to its legitimate 
mils." 

fill*. Batten’s difficulties were increased by the practical 
absence of village accountants or patw/iris in the administration 
and phanl-phants or rent-rolls which in Garhwnl owe their exist¬ 
ence to him. Ho found it anything but easy to discover fclm 
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past ami present payments of eacli particular village ou which he 
might base his assessment; but succeeded at length in recording 
the fiscal history of each from the settlement of 1820 to the year 
1840 A.D. His record contains a careful review of the past his¬ 
tory of tlio village in regard to its pndhdns and its changes from 
dependence on some other village ( ddkhiii) to independence (asli) • 
and again from its solitary position to its inclusion in other vil¬ 
lages, and so light was the incidence of the revenue that recourse 
to fanning leases, properly bo called, was rarely found necessary 
during the course of the settlement. 

The general rules observed in the assessment subject to modificci- 
Prindpics of aflroinig. tion8 whenever local circumstances demand- 
<rBtl0D ' ed it are thus formulated by Mr, Batten:— 

11 1. The consent of the majority of the ehare-hoUleia in tlie appointment of 
a padhdn remained, ns in Mr. Traill’s time, the general tow. 

This law took absolute effect in ell cases where the existing padhdn hnd 
held the appointment only during the period of the expired settlement, nnd his 
dismissal was allowed, merely on his falling to acquire a majority of votes. 

а. When the padh dn had held the office for more tlmn od e settlement, he was 
not removed without proof oE fault or incapacity ; and in the event of an eh proof 
bemg forthcoming, his newest heir, or at all events soma member of his family 
most agreeable to the villagers, was held to have the first claim to the appointment. 

i. In large villages, the shareholders might elect two nr more padhAns , each 
to manage his particular diviBhm of the estate, and to collect the Govern men 6 
revenqe nnd his own dues from the share-holders belonging to his own particular 
party or clan, In small villages tho election of more than ona padhdn was dis- 
ccurnged. The above rules apply to pure bhagdchdra estates. 

5. In villages where there were few or many shareholders, with the lands nofc 
actually divided amongst them, but cultivated by occupancy tenants (Jihdyakurs) 
who were divided among thcpropTietors (not nnfierjuently according to their own se¬ 
lection of masters), that shareholder padhdn who was found in possession of the ap¬ 
pointment, or who could show the orders of the court upon the subject, was confirmed, 
nnd the claim of lua brother shareholders to be admitted to engage with Govern¬ 
ment wna not allowed. But the padhdn in 9neh cases was strictly forbidden to in. 
tcifere with the cultivators of any share save his own, he being entitled to collect 
the quotas of Government revenue from the proprietary shareholders, tho latter 
making then own arrangements for collecting their own quotas from the. kh dyahars. 

б. The game rule held good in the case of coparcenary estates, wlioro 
tlio lands were actually divided among the proprietors, and where, instead of the 

m { ahar or ““W, the lands “'§bt found cultivated by pahikdsht tenants 
or by snthdn (paying sirthi) renters. 

T, The same rulo applied to tho caso of whole sets of villages included in 
one ease, but with the villages divided among tho several proprietors, cxoepfc 
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where on investigation It might be found that among two or three malguzara hold¬ 
ing the lcaao of an estate, the villages placed under the management of each 
co-padhan were found not to correspond with the proprietary rights. In such 
instances the leases were remodelled and the villages distributed according to 
the actual possessions of the sharers , or in cases of doubt, aud pending the deci¬ 
sion of the civil court, according to the voico of the occupant villagers, These 
last rules apply purely to the cases of proprietary i.nffgu'drg, with reference to 
their position in regard to their brother shareholders. 

8. The individal who on first redeeming a village from wusle obtained the 
first lease was considered the sole proprietor thereof; and if ho or Ids heirs were 
Btill in possession of the lauds, lie or they could not be removed from tho office of 
pudhdn on tho representation of tho cultivators, or o f the brethren who accompanied 

the padhdu at the first settlement of the village, but who did not obtain the lease. 

9. The claims to the property in, and management of, such nauSM villages 
set up by persons (not unfrequently kanfingos, patwnria and tbeii relations) who 
obtained the first lease of the estate, but who, on failing to redeem the waste, or 
from nny other reasons abandoned the site, and at subsequent settlements left the 
leusc to be given to others, were at once rejected j unless under the moat distinct 
proof of the claimant having continued uninterruptedly to receive some kind of 
proprietary due (maUkantt) from the villagers, and of tho light of the latter to the 
office of padk&ii having',been always considered resumable. 

10. The claims of the thokddr to the oflico of padhan or proprietary right 
in 7 iaudb‘id lands recently brought under tilings, in opposition to the claim of tho 
real clearer of the jungle, wore at oncB dismissed, except he thoroughly proved 
that lie himself had settled the cultivator on tho laDda and had incurred expense 
in their redemption. 

11. Such naudbdd villages (rarely poyiug more than five rupees n year) hav. 
been sometimes Included nstmmlcta of the villages from which the original oultlva- 
tor came, and in which Ids hereditary land existed j care being taken either to record 
the proprietor as one of the joint padkans of the whole mahtil, or, if he (ltd not 
require that privilege, to legister him as tho 3ole owner of tho lands. Such were 
the rules in regard to naudbdd villages. 

12. As a general rule, all hamlets (dukinii aiauzo?) were kept with the patent 
(as/t) villages to which they had stood attached uninterruptedly since the settle¬ 
ment in 1823, except where, by mutual consent, a separation was agreed upon. 

13 . No village was allowed n separate lease if the records showed that, con¬ 
tinuously from 1815 , or from tho very first trnce of its history, its union with soma 
parent village was unbroken. 

14. All villages having separate inhabited sites were allowed to engage sepa¬ 
rately with Government, merely on the expression of their wishes to this effect by 
the majority of the inhabitants, If cheir inclusion in another estate took place only afc 
the last settlement, except a distinct decree of oourt had ordered their inclusion. 

15 . This rule equally applied to tho easo of non. proprietary communities 
occupyiug the land, but acknowledging some external superior! that is, If tho 
khdyalan proved that, previous to the last settlement they had enjoyed the privi¬ 
lege of having their own village padhdn, they were now permitted to elect one 
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under the same rules as those made for hhdyachdta villages whicli they often 
resemble ro'allibnt tbe'nnme 

JO la the case nf villages having remained 113 hamlets within some other 
since 1833 or J828, their claims to a separate engagement wcio favontably consi- 
dered, ivlicncver Inquiry proved that their original absorption was owing to some 
temporary cause now no longer existing, or to the prayer or consent of the 
inhabitants, mid not to any binding decision of authority If, however, owing to 
the conjunction of the estates, a great commingling of rights, interest and posses¬ 
sions had occurred, a separate lease was uot granted, but the measure of appointing mi 
additional padhdn selected from among the villagers of the included ham let was pre- 
fen ed, These rules were for the adjustment of cases relating to ash and ddkhili 
villages. 

17, The remnnerntlon of padhdns, whether in land or dues, or both, was left 
to the mutual Agreement of the paities t and where they could not aeiee, to a clcci- 
oion by panchagnl. The padhdnchirt, or hah-padhdnt, sometimes called ' jrtaunda* 
lands, were given over revenue free to the ntdhjn-.dr ; but the quantity was fixed 
according to the actual facts, and not acooidmg to any arbitrary rate on the area 
of the whole village bs formerly! for such allotment, though duly recoided in the 
periodical aettlcment books, always remained a dead letter, 

18 , Where no Aaft-pariAdnt lands were found to exist, none woie newly event* 
ed, except by the consent of the villagers ; but if the customary dues wci 0 found 
to be loo small, a money equivalent of about one rupee for every sixteen rupees of 
Government revenao was recorded as the right of the padhdn. 

19, Owing to the republican character of iho communities and the strong 
opposition made to all arbitrary measures, the enforcement of the last-meutioned 
right, by compelling the shareholders to sign an agreement against their own 
wishes, was not effected nt the time of settlement against their own wishes, but 
was left to the course of law. 

20 , With the exception o£ general roles concerning the public service, iho 
instalments of revenue and the management of* anbanla ” or undivided, and 
•1 loKdns" or unowned landg and the rights of pasturage, the nctnnl paper agree¬ 
ment taken from the shareholders corresponded exactly to their own system of 
ndminiatration and liabilities, and those discontented with the arrangements and 
not signing the deed were left to take then remedy or to be sued at law. 

21 , The villagers were not allowed to vote away or otherwise Intcrfero with 
the actual possession of their proprietor mdlguzdi acquired during his holding the 
office of padhdn in the case of the said propriotor being now by tlie operation of 
the general rules ousted from the internal management of the village by the sub¬ 
stitution of a village padhdn in his place," 

Boundary disputes wore found far less frequent than was ex- 

_ . , pected: at least three-fourths were settled 

Boundary dispute?. . . , 

without the intervention of authority. I 11 

such oases, tho compromises of the parlies were sometimes sepa¬ 
rately filed, but in general the chakn&mah showing the boundaries of 
each village was signed by tho padhdns of contiguous villages. In 
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Traill’s book of ‘great measurement’ boundaries arc given,but the 
reasons for assigning thorn, or fcho attestation by which they were 
entered, are not given. Actual demarcation of boundaries by stone 
platforms always took place whenever recourse to a legal settlement 
of disputes had been found necessary. But in the case of amicable 
agreements among themselves, such demarcation, though always re¬ 
commended, was not insisted on. Indeed, on account of the villages 
being placed in such scattered situations, and being so numerous, it 
would have been very difficult to find officials adequate to superintend 
this kind of work, and the progress of it would undoubtedly have 
excited, in many instances, the very doubts and disputes which the 
measure was intended to guard against. In Garhwal mountains or 
natural objects .are the usual boundaries, Mr. Bitten writes : — 


Ilight? In Wi.sto lends. 


“ At the time of settlement the G.irhwalis wore distinctly given to understand 
that, even where no demarcation had been insisted on, the present determination of 
their respective boundaries was Anal ” “ Large portions 
of waste land.includingwliolc ranges and their vast for- 
cats, have been In eluded from olden time In tbaboundariesof artjaccut villages, though 
not include d in their recorded area. No interference with this nominal allotment of 
waste (except in the ca-,c of theTaiai lands) has been attempted at the present set- 
tlemcut of Garhwal .Such a divifi m has baeti found useful in giving separate 
tracts for pasture for the cattle of diffirent villages ; but the inhabitants have 
been strictly forbidden, and the prohibition la particularized in the padh&n’s lease, 
nud also in the several engagement papers signed by the shurchalders of villages, 
from levying dues for the privilegcof grazing witlnn certain boundaries, unless 
the custom of paying and receiving them lias been immemorial; the burden of 
the proof of this resting with those who demand such payments, Owing to the 
i gnoranco and retarded civilization of tlie communities and the absence of village 
accountants, the record of village administration must necessarily be imperfect. 
I therefore take this opportunity of asserting that the right of Government to nil 
the foiests and waste lands, not included in the assessable area of the estates, 
remains utterly unaffected by the inclusion of certain traofc3 within the bounda¬ 
ries of villages, and that no one has a right, merely on account of such inclusion, to 
demand payment for the use of pasture-grounds, or for the permission to cut 
limber or firewood. Neither does such inclusion interfere necessarily with the right 
of Government to accept offers for unadbdd leases. But ns ordered in the case 
of the Tarai forests, i=o in the hills (where, too, zamfnd«r£ claims are rare), the 
inhabitants of the villages most adjacent to the tract, or having it recorded within 
their boundary, should have the first refusal of nil such leases ; and no grant of the 
kind should bo allowed within a certain distance of the cultivated mid culturablo 
waste lands of inhabited villages , the distance to bo fixed by the district officer 
after receiving- the report of the local pa*wfiri and knnuugo as to the position 
and extent of the proposed dealing. If proper attention 13 paid to the auhjoct of 
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-waste lands ia Garb wal, and every application for the privilege of redeeming them 
he carefully considered mid decided ou with reference to the abovementioned de¬ 
claration now made by the settlement officer, I am of opinion that the prosperity 
of Gnrhw&l, and the advance of its population and agriculture, aud finally of its 
revenue, will be for the future even more aatisfnctoiy than during the years that 
followed the expulsion of the Gorkhdlisand the return of the peasautry to their an¬ 
cient homes. In every pattl there are one or two villages, very thriving in cha¬ 
racter, and with surplus members who are available to become pahikdsht cultivators 
ot neighbouring estates. I have purposely, In the wilder districts (Clwndpur, 
Badhfin, Chaprakot, and Talla Salfin, for Instance) left each villages lowly assess¬ 
ed, in ordef to increase theii wealth, and render them reservoirs, whence its cur¬ 
rents can flaw and fertilize the vicinity. Let the supeifluous members of such 
communities he distinctly told that a good title will bo giwm with the several 
patches of fine redeemable land iu the forest, and that all fictitious claims to mo- 
nopoly of the waste have now been repudiated as nn usurpation of Government 
rights, Hod as only tending to injure the country by increasing the tigers and 
bears, and I am sure that the offeis for new lands will increase tenfold M 

The same principles governed Mr. Batten's assignment of the 
■waste in Kumaon and were agaiu formally announced at Mr, 
Beckett’s revision of settlement in both Gavkwdl and Kumaon and 
are referred to again hereafter, 

The following statement gives the statistics of area of Mr, 
Batten’s settlement 1 :— 
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* Confirmed by G. O. No. 2749, dated 31st December, 1842 . 
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The followiu g remarks on Mr. Batten’s settlement of 1840 mo 

taken from Mr, Beckett’s report on its 
Review. . . . 

rovision m lou4:— 

” In 1840 1 tlie people generally were poor. There were no road* or tmiikcls, 
and the working claves wore ouly gradually emerging from the (state of (serfdom 
in which they had been held by previous Governments, Since then their condi¬ 
tion has materially improved, roads have been made, wild beasts have been reduced, 
extensive eleFirings have been effected, and all resort freely to tiio gieat marts at 
the foot of the hills nt RSmnagnr, Kotdwnra, Dharon, and L’utiyn, where they 
exchange their own surplus produce for tlio cornmod! ties of the plains During 
the past settlement every village had the power of increasing cultivation without 
being liable to extra revenue They had further the right of pasturage and of 
using the spontaneous products within their boundaries and considering that every 
mile in the district, including the snow ranges, is supposed to bo included within 
the boundary of some village, these puvilcgCB cannot be lightly estimated. No 
villages, however, had manorial rights which authorised them to dispose of timber, 
claim pasturage fees, or exclude their neighbours who from olden time had enjoyed 
the privilege of grazing their cattle, cutting wood, gathering leaves, This 
system may be considered one of the chief eause3 of the increase of cultivation 
BJnac 1840. Small hamlets have now become largo village*, mid vill>u*cf> have 
sprung up where cuttle-sheds ouly existed formerly,” Only 55 villages with 
an area of 856 blsia, or about 64P acres, were waste at the new settlement in 
1864, 


The view settlement was effected between 18&1 ami 1864 by 
. Mr. J. O’B. Beckett. The great feature 

ot the new settlement js the regular field 
measurement as in the plains, a real cadastral survey. Every vil¬ 
lage in Garhwal, with the exception of those iu the upper portion 
of the Bhofciya mahdls, has been measured and maps with indices 
to thorn have been prepared by native surveyors. Even at Mr. 
Batten’s settlement no actual measurement ever took place, but 
every thok or local division of each estate was examined^ by the 
surveyor, fm<l the number of ndlis in it was guessed at. The result 
was entered in the records, and the totals show the number o ibisis 
of each class of land in each estate from «a 2 ar anddzi } or guess 
fiom inspection, ns the system was called. Naturally this system 
led to much concealment and the difference in the arable area at 
the two settlements is uot altogether due to improvement, but 
in mRiiy cases to restitution, At Mr. Beckett’s settlement the bisi 
1 Sco Settlement Boporfc for 1864 (Allahabad, 1806 ). 

33 
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of 4,800 square yards, or only forty loss than an English acre, 
was retained as the standard of measurement. Actual surrey ope¬ 
rations commenced in 1850, but fclic mutiny put a stop tu all opera¬ 
tions from June, 1S57 to December, 1858 ; but notwithstanding all 
stoppages and other difficulties, the total cost of survey and pre¬ 
paration of record-of-rights was only Bs. 74,005. The survey was 
finished m I860 and the papers completed in 1861. The area mea¬ 
sured wits 149,379 bS&is; therefore the cost per lisi is a little under 
eight annas. The cost of measurement in gunlh, muffl nnd sada « 
hart holdings was defrayed by tbe parties to whom they belonged, 
All terraced laud was measured und assessed, but only so much 
of other land as the villagers desired was measured, but was omit¬ 
ted in all cases from tho assessment. The boundaries entered 
in the great demarcation book of 1823 aud which had been upheld 
at tho twenty years’ settlement were recognized and remained 
unaltered. The only changes were in the boundaries of pattis and 
parganahs. These were altered to suit the extension of the system 
of patwaris so as to give to each the charge of a compact area. 
To effect this about 125 isolated villages were transferred to the 
pattis within which they were situate, but which formerly belonged 
to othor distant pattis by reason of their being included in the 
thokduri of men who resided there. A largo number of hamlets 
were converted into independent villages at the request of the pro¬ 
prietors, as in many instances the hamlet had become as largo as the 
parent village. 

After all the measurement papers had been completed a book 
,, , was prepared showing the area, cultivation, 

past fiscal history and population. "With 
tho informa (ion thus obtained and after a personal inspection of 
each village, Mr, Beckett gave out the .assessment in presence of 
the padhdns and assembled landholder a. In villages where tho 
assets had been fraudulently concealed at previous settlements, a 
considerable iuoreaae was demanded, whilst in others, where culti¬ 
vation had gieatly increased, the assessment was at favourable 
rates to allow of the people gaining the full advantage from their 
industry j progressive assessments in such eases were frequently 
Wflta 
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Only three classes of land were recognized, irrigated (sera), first and second 
quality dry and these were enterel In the Tillage paper, The produce of irrigated 
is considered equal to double that of second-rate dry land, and that of first-class 
dry is as compared with second-class land, more valuable by one-third. In a 
favourable year this calculation may not correctly represent the yield of the three 
lands above specified; but considering that in dry seasons second-class land pro¬ 
duces proportionately les3 than the good uuirrigated land, ami that land capable 
of being irrigated is so far independent of rains os to give, under nnfavournbio 
circumstances, even a fair crop, the estimate of tiie pioduceof these three qualities 
of lurid may be considered sound, though perhaps the irrigated land should have 
been assessed more highly ." In flxiug the jama, Mr. Beckett remarks that he took 
“ into consideration all particulars affecting the present and the future prosperity 
of every village. Whore a hill-Bidc was steep, the terrace walls require extra labour. 
Where tho women were in excess of the uiein wliero the men were generally old or 
the male population consisted chiefly of boys; wliero the land was too extensive for 
the village community to cultivaie, anti its isolated position put it beyond tho 
reach of nou-re3idcnt cultivators (pahhasklsy, where the vicinity of heavy jangle 
rendered the crops liable to destruction by bears nnd deer and the cattle were likely 
to suffer from tigers—these and other reasons induced him, id many instance*;, to 
assess land far below the average rate. Hitherto no charge had ever been made for 
Wuter-milla. As water-mills aro very profitable, and usually the pioperty of pri¬ 
vate individuals who monopolize the water and claim rightj in it, it was thought 
only fair that the proprietor, who realized pioflts, should pay a small rent. Where 
mills belonged to tho village community and no charge for grinding was levied, 
these weic not assessed. In private water-mills a charge of one-sixteenth of {lie 
grain ground is made. A mill ought to grind at least two ninunds in 24 hours; 
so that the proprietor would get five sers a day. The null commonly used can he 
put up for a trifle; in fact the cost of it would be repaid by tho receipts of one 
month. As tho tax was new to the people only one rupee WH3 charged for a mill 
liable to any interruption, and two rupees on those which are nt constant work 
throughout the yeai. The rates at Srinagar, Rudrprayag, and some places on the 
pllgiim road me a little higher.'’ 

Sir Henry Ramsay remarks:—" As compared with preceding eettlemouh tha 
present oue has eliminated to a .great degree from its 
Cessos, &c, calculations the item of previous demand ; in tho 

» highly cultivated aud agriculturally prosperous part 

of the country, the bearing of acreage on population, and nice uersa, was n nmiu 
ItenTof ^calculation, nnd in the le39 papulous tracia,or where agricultural assets 
were found to bo subordinate to trading and other casual capabilities, tha 
census, combined with an estimate of the character of the populailon, afforded 
the raaiu basis of the revenue assessment. In the Uhot tract of Mala Pain- 
khnnda tho revenue may be nlraost strictly called a polMnx, A more fair 
made of taxation for that tract, and the similar tracts in Klimaun proper, 
might be on a correct enumeration of herds of cattle find flocks of uliccp ; but 
Mr. Beckett, with nil his personal activity and local knowledge, found that 
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concealment;of sncli nssefg was possible to a large extent, and that the counting 
of the profit-earning and revenue-yielding human Hera was an easier task.” 

Cesses had never before been levied, but the people had been 
taught to expect a move elaborate record aud tlie machinery for its 
preparation aud custody had to ba piovided for by an extension 
of the pafcw&ri system and the allotment of smaller aroas. Every 
patwari now is a trained surveyor and the civil local referee in all 
land disputes. The numbers were iucreased to 44, paid at ten 
rupees a month from a four per cent, cess on the laud-revenue. 
Owing to the increase iu the postal service, the duty of carrying 
the mails which lay with the inhabitants of the villages along the 
principal lines of road had become exceedingly onerous. Those 
villages along tlio main lines of communication had to carry a 
mail every day if they received no aid from those more distant 
and where they did receive aid, man had to come from consider¬ 
able distances. Personal service was accordingly abolished and 
a cess of three per cent, on the revenue provided for a paid staff 
of runners and distributed the duty equally over every village, 
Schools in the interior were unknown and a three per cent, cesa 
was also established for this purpose and gave 58 schools to the 
district. Personal service for the repair of roads has always been 
required and that system has bean retained, oaro being taken to 
effect tlio repairs when the people are relieved of the more pressing 
duties in the fields. The general result in the despatch of reports 
and receipt of orders in police cases has been strongly marked, and, 
in addition, every village can without charge communicate by 
letter with any part of the district. The revenue is paid in four 
instalments, three falling on the autumn and one on the spring 
crop, The pculhdn always pays in the first instance, whether he has 
been paid by the other proprietors or not, and he then recovers 
from them, if necessary, by a summary suit, It is found that i 
any proprietor’s share be sold, it is usually at the suit of some 
creditor who has lent money to meet the Government demand. 
In the last few years, there have been only 251 transfers by gift 
or sale among the 31,118 recorded proprietors in Garhwnl. Sale 
for at rears of revenue is unknown. 
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The followiug table gives all the information about the current 


settlement that appears necessary :— 
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The present Government demand amounts to Rs, 96,311 and 


Its. 3,62fi from the saclabart pattis. The settlement expires iu 
1890-91. 


TJie following table will show how this settlement has worked, 
as it gives a statement of demand, collection and balance of la,ud- 
rovenne on the roil from 1872-73 to L882-83:— 
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The tenures, village officers, such as saydnas, kamins, padhfins, and 
patw&ris are described under Kiunaon and 
Revenue-free. need not bo referred to here The revenue- 

free grants, however, require some separate notice. In the year 
1868 San., corresponding to 1811-12 A.D., Bakshi Dasarath Khatri 
and K&zi Bahadur Bhand&ri were deputed from Nepfil to make the 
setllement of Garlnvfil and resumed nearly all the estates held free 
of revenue for which no sufficient authority was forthcoming and 
granted to those tvho were confirmed in their possessions certifi¬ 
cates to that effect. The entire province was then assigned for the 
support of the military, and no grant therefore of a subsequent 
date, imle=s originating from or confirmed by the court of Nepal, 
could have been held sufficient to alienate lands in such an assign¬ 
ment. It was accordingly ruled that all such invalid grants 
should bo resumed, and Mr. Traill was direoted to inquire into 
eftohcase and report the result to Government. Certain sums 
were also paid to various temples and individuals from the proceeds 
of the transit tax at Srinagar; claims to a participation in these 
dues were also examined into and decided on the same basis. 3 
The general result showed 501 villages held in gunth free of 
revenue for the support of temples and 27 as mudji by individuals. 
At tho close of 1S40, the mudji holdings comprised 168 Msis and 
the gimth lands amounted to 13,651 bids of culturablo land, of 
which fido b(sis formed parts of villages which paid revenue to 
Government and included tho aaddbart assignments. The rights 
th en established were confirmed formally by Government, 3 and at 
the reeent settlement the inquiry was finally closed by an examina¬ 
tion of the claims to hold small patohes of gunth free of revenuo 
and all who could prove their claims were confirmed in posses 
sioi)— 

The following table show's the revenue-free holdings as at 
present recognised :— 

1 To Government, dated lDih April, IB16 • to Government, dated 22nd March, 
1816, to Government, dated Sbth Marcli, 1810; fiom Government, dated 20th 
April, JSls • to Government, dated 20lh May, 1816 ; from Government, dated 11th 
Jniie, ]8ic ; to Government, dated 23td May, isia 5 to Government, dated 25th 
July, 181G j from Government, dated loth August, 1810. 3 mom Traill, 

dated 7th March, 1816 • to Government, dated I5th March, 1816 { to Government, 
dated 19th April, 1S1G ■ from Government, dated 18th May, 1B16 j to Government, 
dated Bth May, 1816 • from Government, dated 25th May, 1810. 8 2044 of 

18th Octoter, I8B9. 
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Gtinth grantees. 

Villages. 

Area m bfsis. 

Nominal assesimeM i;i 
rupees. 

1823. 

1863 

Fortner. 

Present. 

Badrinfilh 

262 

4,785 

4,372 

3,777 

3,943 

Keddrnatli .. 

M 

775 



657 

Kn males war 

14 

232 


^StwS»Sfe45; 

248 

LachbininSrayiin 

& 

102 



109 

Raghunnth 

Tungnath 

8 

108 



107 

9 

133 

ISO 


123 

Gapes war 

0 

222 

2S4 


243 

Small grants ... 

105 

1,440 

1,7 S3 


1,606 

Waste 

12 

39 

... 

9H 

Total 

6.15 

7,845 

8,074 

6,037 

7,133 



Area t» bisiB. 

Nominal assessment. 

Mudfi grantees 








1823, 

18Q3. 

Fanner. 

Present. 

J. Henry ... 


02 

103 

18 

116 

Balinukmid 


36 

£9 

40 

56 

Amm Singh ... 

<•> 

78 

92 

32 

36 

Chin Umant ... 


20 

21 

26 

16 

Small 


21 

26 

... 

40 

Waste ... 


10 



IN 

Total 

... 

220 

3GS 

116 

283 


Besides the endowments assigned for the support of temples are 

the saddbart grunts or endowments for the 

Saddbarl, „ . , . . 

support of pilgrims, the most important of 

which had their origin not many years before the introduction of 
British rule. In 1854 scin. f corresponding to 1797 A.D., the reve¬ 
nues of parganah Katoli in Humaon, assessed in 1816 at Rs. 1,173, 
were devoted by Et&ja Ran Bahadur Sah of Nep&l to supplying 
graiu to pilgrims proceeding to BadrinlUh and the proceeds were 
distributed at the dharms&la built by Chauntra Rudrbfr Sah ut 
Pfpalkoti. Iu 1870 san. (1813 A.D.) a further grant was made of 
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tbo revenues of pargauah Dasoli in Garhwfil by Rfija R&j Indra 
Biki’am Sdh of Nepdl to the temple of Bndrin&th, valued at 
Bs. 1,3L5 in 1816, which were distributed at the temple itself to 
the pilgrims visiting it, Bor the same purpose tire revenues of par- 
gannh Mabryuri in Knmaou, valuod at Ra. 1,006 in 1816, were 
ussigned to the support of pilgrims proceeding to Keddrn&tli by- 
Baja Ran Baliadur Sdh in the name of bis wifo Kant Bhati in 
1797 A.D., and were distributed at Wala Patan in the dharmsdla 
built there by Cbauntra Bam S&h, Parganahs Painkbanda, Bdmsu. 
and Maikhanda, assessed at Rs. 1,126 in 1816, wore similarly as¬ 
signed in one grant by ltaja Rdj Indra Bikram S&h in 1813 A.D., 
and the proceeds wore distributed at the dhavms&la built by Iliya 
Bui, aunt of Jaswant Riio Holkar, at Obaupatta below Tuuganatb 
and at Patogarh. The total value of the assignments mis therefore 
Rs, 4,620. 


The grants 1 were addressed to the occupiers of tho assigned 
lands, directing them to pay the dues of Government according to 
the settlement to the officers entrusted with the administration of 
the charity, who were on tho other hand warned not to exact more 
than tho fixed demand entered in the grants, The objeot. of these 
assignments was to afford to every pilgrim who chose to demand 
the benefit of the charity a cortain amount of food ut five specified 
places on the roads to the temples. Minute instructions wore given 
aa to the quantity each pilgrim could claim and rules were laid for 
the administration of the charities and the remuneration of the per¬ 
sons appointed to superintend their distribution. It was also 
ordered that any surplus funds that might remain should bo 


suffered to accumulate iu order to meet the contingency of a larger 
number of pilgrims visitiug the temples in any particular year. 
In 1816, the management of those charities rested with tho Rawals 
or chief priests of the temples. A grant of precisely similar charac¬ 
ter of the village of Kholi and seven other villages not far from 
Srinagar was made at a much more remote period by the R6jas of 
Garhwffi; the exact date is not known, hut it was confirmed by the 
Nepfdcsc and recognised by our Government. These villages were 

April, 1816 ; iswjtoTr 
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assessed at Rs. 237 in 1816. At the British occupation the source 
of income at Keilfirnfitli and Badrinfifch consisted of (a) revenue 
from aaddbart funds, (&) offerings of pilgrims at the shrine itself, 
(c) rent iu money and kind from gxintk lands, and (d) the property 
found on the bodies of persons dying in the neighbourhood of the 
temples. 

The officers of Government never interfered with the last three 
__ sources of income. Mr. Traill, however, 

ITnnagomont. 1 5 

entirely separated the administration of 
the saddbart endowment from the temple funds and soon found 
that the assigned revenue of Badrinfitli considerably exceeded 
the expenditure on the two charities at Pipalkoti and Josliimath. 
In 1816, he recommended to Government that the surplus pro¬ 
ceeds of the mddbart assignments of both the Kedfirn&th and 
Badrinfill] temples should be devoted to the formation and repair 
of good roads to both the temples, the suffering and actual 
loss of life to the pilgrims being represented as very great. The 
Government sanction was withheld on the grounds of offence to 
religious prejudices, and it was at the same time directed that no 
misappropriation of the assigned revenues should be permitted* 
SI turdm, the Rdftal or head-priest of Badrinatb, died in 1817 and 
was succeeded by Ndrdyan Blifit, during whose administration 
the incapacity and malversation of the temple officials iuduoed 
Mr. Traill to tako the management of their temporal affairs into 
his own hands. He appointed superintendents to manage the doles, 
and seeing that the clause directing the surplus funds of short 
years should be accumulated for the extra expenditure of the years 
when pilgrims arrived in large numbers had fallen into abeyance, and 
that no advantage was likely to accrue from its revival, determined 
to apply the surplus funds to the improvement of 1 the roads to the 
sacred places for which he had in vain solicited sanction. Accord¬ 
ingly, having for a few years allowed the surplus funds to accumu¬ 
late, in 1827-28 he commenced, through the landholders, the road 1 
from Hardwar to Badrin&th, laying out the greater portion of it 
himself, and for this purpose undergoing dangers that fewmen would 
care to encounter. The work was completed in about seven years, 

* To Board, dated 18fcb September, )82£>, 

m 
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aiul in the three years following, that is up to 1835, loads 
were aho constructed from Itudcprayng to XCednrndfcli, from 
Ukhimath to Chimoli and from Karnprayag through Ohandpur and 
Loliha to Ruhilkhand. These roads nro about 300 miles in length 
and were constructed at a cost, of Hs. 25,000, In 1840, the income 
of the fund amounted to Rs. 2,635 and the expenditure on the 
pilgrim doles to Rs. 1,197, leaving a balance of Rs. 1,488 for the 
road fund, besides an accumulated surplus of Rs. 4,600 intended 
for widening the roads. 

Mr. Traill, though he deserved the highest praise from philan¬ 
thropists for his energy in constructing the pilgrim road, rather 
strangely loft off his labour at the very point where a road was 
most waul Gil, ms., between Joshimath and the Nlti pass, and almost 
totally neglected all roads between Almora and Garhwfil, Srinagar 
and Nujlbabad anil other important parts of the country. His suc¬ 
cessors endeavoured to rectify these omissions, not however without 
having recourse to the corvee system, to which Traill was probably 
averse and not without reason. Xu 1840, the road to the Niti pass 
was commenced and other roads continued to be constructed until 
Mr. Lushington in 1841 again handed over the entire funds and 
their administration to the R&wals. 1 

In 1840, Dr. Playfair- visited the temples and found the con¬ 
dition of the pilgrims miserable ill the extreme, Disease was ex¬ 
ceedingly common amongst them, due in a groat measure to want of 
food, old age, previous sickness anil the effects of long continued 
travel. To this last eauso mu4 ho attributed the prevalence of 
running sores in tlio logs and feet, which wore much aggravated by 
the bites of the venomous flics so common m tho hills. No medical 
attendance was available and many who had no friends to nurse 
and attend them during illness perished by the way. Mr. Batten 
made home attempts to suecom the pilgrims by distributing medi¬ 
cines through the vaccinators. In a letter of his written in 1840 
lie showed that there were no funds available for supplying medical 
attendance, as tho surplus revenue from the Badiinalh road fund 
was only sufficient for tho purpose to which it was applied, and 

1 Tu Govprnment, dated 2 1 t.li January, 18 i*i ; to Government, dated 1 st March, 
1^12. 2 To Medical hoard, rlnlcil 9lh Jnnuni y, 1MI) ; fioui Huddleston to 

G» nriu^iioner, dined itHli March, isio ; from. UoYuimnctit, dated 8th April, ltiiOj 
lyou Government, dated 2PlU April, 1840. 
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Government in consequence sanctioned the establishment of one 
native doctor. 


The Khola chanties were administered as under the Native 
fflioiaelMritj. Government by a Superintendent; up to 

1830 and the distribution was made at 
Srinagar. In that year the Hard war road being completed to 
Deoprayag, it was thought advisable to remove the distribution to 
SUakoti, a place between Srinagar and Deoprayfig. A house for 
the Superintendent and for storing the gram was there built. As 
there were two charities still distributed at Srinagar, the Khola 
saddbart was quite superfluous there. An investigation into the 
recoipta and disbursements led to a discovery of several abuses. A 
now assessment was in consequence mado on a view of the actual 
assets; this settlement after a partiul modification was finally con¬ 
cluded with the consent of landholders at tlia following rates: 
—wheat 326 rftfns, rice 42, inandtiwu 42 and cash Rs. 85 kachcha. 
Taking the diin at 32 seers, the total money value of the grain and 
cash was about Us. 300. The pilgrims were entitled to receive 
going and returning l^tt) of flour, a pieo each of ghl and salt and 
half a pound of dal or split pulse. 1 This arrangement was abo¬ 
lished in 1851 and the proceeds were handed over to the Srinagar 
hospital. 


Kcdarufith clmrlty. 


The Keddrndtb endowments in I83Q 
yielded a revenue of Rs, 2,843 as follows:— 


PntU Maluyuri, Rs. 1,348, distributed nt Nnla Patau. 


„ Parknndi „ 

753 

u 

Chobtn. 

„ B4oigu „ 

51S 

11 

I J ntagarh. 

„ Maiklmndrt „ 

sao 

I» 

Cfaobts. 


Mr. Traill left the management of the revenues of these chari¬ 
ties entirely in the hands of the Rawal, who serins to have been a 
man of sense and resourcs auxious to gain a name and unre¬ 
stricted by a greedy set of followois. He devoted tile surplus 
funds to rebuilding the temples at Keddrnuth, Trijogi, Ukliiniatli 
and Madhmaheswar. 8 This may be due to the fact that the consti¬ 
tution of the priesthood at Kedarndth resembles more that of a 
monastery of which the Rdwal is merely the head and several 

1 Rs. 10,000 were infested in Government securities for the purpose of 
feeding the pilgrims to Budriufitlr ; to Government, doted ' 26 th January, 1833. 

3 Batten in 1840 writes that tlie RSwnl ia not obliged to sendiu any stated 
or periodical lists of Ills (!_) sad abort, (s)gdath, (a) olSei'nigs, 
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of the members possess nearly the same power, while at Badrin&th 
the Brahmens are absolute and their head without control. Under 
the orders of Government the management of those charities was 
transferred to the local agency in 1851. 

Regarding Mr. Traill’s proceedings Mr. (now Sir John) Stra- 
ahey, in his report in 1851 on these funds, 
Local committee. shows that they wore not opposed to the 

orders of Government and that “his (Mr. Traill’s) management of 
the charities was riot ouly in accordance with the spirit of the 
endowments wisely and liberally interpreted, but it conferred on 
the district a benefit the importance of which it is difficult to esti¬ 
mate too highly. I do not overstate my opinion when I say that 
Garhwiil has derived more advantage from the construction by 
Mr. Traill and his successors of these roads than from all the other 
measures put together that have been taken for the improvement 
of the country since the introduction, of the British Government 
to the present time. I may add that the manner in which Mr. 
Tiiiill expended the surplus saddbart funds has contributed perhaps 
morn than anything else that he did to preserve the feelings of , 
ad miration and respect with which his name is remembered in 
these hills.’’ In his report 1 to Government the same officer pro¬ 
posed that the funds should be again taken under Government 
superintendence, and that the surplus be devoted to the useful 
works contemplated by the spirit of the grants. Government on 
this issued orders to the local officers to assume charge of all these 
charitable grants to be managed as a trust in the spirit of the Local 
Agency Act (Regulation XIX, of 1810). The net proceeds of the 
lands to be disbursed by the same officers for the benefit of 
pilgrims proceeding to the shrines in Garhwdl : first for feeding 
indigent pilgrims secondly, the establishment of an hospital at 
Srinagar and gradually of dispensaries alongtheline of march; third¬ 
ly, the repair of the roads leading to the shrines most visited. 3 


1 Ho. 14, dated 13th May, 1850; replied to by U. 0 No. 3107 of sih October, 
1850. * The iules introduced in 1853 were modified by G. O i\o. 1000 A., dated 

2 fith September, 1B02, on account of the disgrucefnl management of the temple 
at BadnnSth. It was then decreed that the ancient custooi should be revived by 
which the Rfijn of Tilni selected and appointed the chief officials of ibe temple. 
“ Tins will tend more tlmn anything else to sevor the connection of the European 
officers with the temple, to impose a real responsibility on the ftfiwal mid the Lekh- 
wi»r and put a stop to the wholesale depiedatioa now practised. The abolition of 
the office of \Vazfr is also authorised." The local committee, however, adminis¬ 
ter the laidbart funds ns before. 
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Since then, the revenues have been devoted to these pur¬ 
poses and dispensaries have been erected at suitable spots on 
the pilgrim 'road, the lowest being at Srinagar, and are so 
situated that a pilgrim is never more than two marches from 
a dispensary from the time he leaves Srinagar till he again 
descends to the plains. Rest-houses have also been constructed 
at every ten or twelve miles along the entire loute. These 
valuable institutions have saved a great many lives Before 
their erection sick pilgrims were left by their friends, whose 
means did not permit of their halting, to die. A great many 
of them got swollen legs from the bite of a small fly; now 
they are treated and fed at the dispensaries, and on recovery 
many, instead of going on to Badrinatb, reLurn at once to 
the plains. Before these branch dispensaries were instituted, 
these unhappy crea-tures, unable to move fiom swollen logs, 
were left to die of starvation. The land revenue of the cur¬ 
rent settlement on the saddbart villages amounted to Rs. 10,013. 
In Garhw&l there are villages in Bdrabsyun assessed at Rs. 420 
and in Dewalgarh at Rs. 189 : then parganah Dasoli assess¬ 
ed at Rs. 2,155 and pattis Banisu, Parkundi and Maikhanda, 
assessed at Rs. 1,449 j total Rs. 4,213. In Kumaon the 
Kotauli and Mabryuri pattis give an aggregate revenue of 
Rs. 5,800. 

Taft cultivation ia the only Industry iu Garhw&l under Eu¬ 
ropean superintendence. Some account 
of the origin and history 1 of tea-plant¬ 
ing has been given elsewhere, and under Kumaon will be 
found 'the only statistics of outturn that we possess, The fol¬ 
lowing table gives a list of the tea-plantations in existence at 
the ourrent settlement with some statistics as to tenure and 
area:— f, A.' signifies those held free of revenue under the grant 
rules: GV those held free of revenue under the “ waste-land 
and fee-simple rules:” ‘O.’ was Bold by auction, and ‘D.’ com¬ 
prises the old Government tea-gardens sold iu fee-aim pie and in¬ 
cluding Chopra, Marwara, Ohalnngaon^ Pokhri and R6watgaon- 
Duila. - 
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On village tenure. 


Pntli. 

Villaito. 

Holder, 

Aren in bisis 

Land 

revenue. 




B. 

a 

Kb. 

pladarwdr 

Cliirlnga 

Talwarl Tea Co, 

31 

8 

32 

iHndhfin), 






Ditto 

Chirmga yUn lh, 

Ditto ,,, 

15 

13 

20 

Lohbn (Chdnd- 

GlmnUvdl 

Silkot Tea Co., 

73 

11 

37 

pur). 






Ditto ... 

Silkot 

Ditto ... 

39 

0 

25 

Ditto 

Cbhapnli ... 

Ditto 

36 

13 

24 

Ditto ... 

It in iy a ... 

Ditto 

23 

11 

13 

Ditto 

Kobir.i 

Ditto 

77 

10 

85 

Ditto ... 

lttlliiya ... 

J. A. S. Ri- 

24 

14 

22 



cltiurla. 




SlU (Cliandpur), 

Sam dn ... 

Maior Mayne... 

7 

13 

10 

Clioprukot 

Mnseti ... 

J. Henry 

02 

15 

85 

{.Ohnudpur), 






Ditto 

ndmikesain ... 

Ditto 

8 

12 

5 

Dliarmdyiilsyun 

Chopta ... 

Ditto 

118 

11 

82 

(Mallft, Baiun). 








Total ... 

528 

3 

340 


Revenue-free. 


Patti. 

Grant. 

Grantee. 

Area in acres. 

Pmcbnue- 

money. 




A. r. p. 

Rs. 

Pin d n r w&r 

Gwaldarn ... 

TulwnriTen Co., 

694 0 26 

1,6 30A 

(Radii an). 



* 


Ditto ... , 

Tnhifiri IM 

Ditto 

2D0 1 2U 

731A 

Ditto 

Eauriya 

Ditto 

720 3 24 

Sfsffl: 15;-is 

Ditto ... 

Sartnli ... 

Ditto ... 

1,288 0 21 

! m«0 

Ditto 

Binatoli 

C. B, Troup ... 

517 3 0 

W! IS 

LoJiba ... 

Matkota-kbal, 

Silkot Tea Co., 

53 G 0 32 

1,871 A 

Ditto 

Sntoli ... 

J. A. S. Hi- 

1^5 2 ? 

449 A 



ehnidg. 



Ditto 

Dirrfili ... i 

Ditto ,. 

705 3 18 

1,778 A 

Ditto 

Kornklict 

Major it Mayne, 

1,214 1 4 

3.069A 

Sili 

Demtal 

Capfc, 15 Gawne, 

1,649 3 0 

3.908A 

Cboprakot ... 

Jiarsar 

J Henry 

504 2 32 

1 26211 

Kendirsyfin ... 

Audrnpa ... 

Major It. Mayne, 

792 0 10 

1,9800 

DiLto ... 

1 Gndoli 

J, lieury ... 

1,001 3 24 

1,00,GOOD 



Totnl ... 

9,891 6 21 

1,22,379 
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The daftai’ia or k6nungos were loading members of the local 
administration under the Rajas of Garhwal. Ramanand .and Dhar- 
ni filled the o/fico previous to the Gorhhali conquest, but were 
convicted of a traitorous correspondence 

Kanuugos. 

with the enemy and were executed by the 
Rfija. During the Gorkhali occupation the office of kanmigo was 
conferred on Grajadhar and Kislian Datt, the son's, and Kishnanand 
and Harakpati, the brothers, of Rdtim aud Dharni, and a grant of 
lands assessed at Rs. 1,500 Gk. a year was made for their support. 
On the British occupation, the grant was resumed in accordance 
with our practice of remunerating the servants of Government by 
money payments and a regular salary of Rs. 31 a month was 
allowed instead. The kdmiiigos of Garhwal are still four in num¬ 
ber and are of the Khan dun caste. In 1820, the kamingog were 
invested 1 with power to try personal civil suits up to Rs. 25, but 
in 1837 separate munsifs were appointed 3 and tlio quest ion of 
the re-organisation of tho entire ci\51 administration coming for¬ 
ward, ibis power was taken away from them and they were res¬ 
tricted to their present duties. The need of patwdris had been shown 
in tho earlier settlements, and finding a surplus on the resettlement 
of tho lands rosumed from the kamingos, Mr. Traill devoted it to the 
payment of patwdris, who were subsequently appointed to cverv 
parganak in the district and are found to be an efficient and useful 
body of public servants. 3 

The origin of tbs office of sayana and padhdn is sufficiently 
noticed under the article Kumaoh. Here, 

Proprietors and tenants. . rr f 

as m Jiumaon, the laud is cultivated by the 
proprietors. As stated by Mr. Batten, about three-fifths of tho 
villages in Garhwal arc occupied by proprietors who cultivate the 
land in severalty under a joint responsibility for the land revenue 
and pay nothing except their shares of the demand and the custom¬ 
ary fees of the elected village pud/tdn, who again pays only the 
niinisteii&l fee due to the thokddv, The remaining two-filths are 
inhabited by those who, m addition to the above-named items, pay 
certain portions of ghi, grain and other produce and a higher rate 
1 To Government, dated 2nd April, 1816 ; from Government, dated -it!i May 
18IG { from Hoard, dated Utk August, 1818, * From Government, dated. 

I Dili MaiuH, Igao , Honid’j HecordB, No. 20, daled 27lh October, 1018 j Hoard’s 
'Records, No. 7, dated 23rd Mured, LSI9; Board'll Records, No. 16 , dated 3rd Septem¬ 
ber, 1819. 3 From Government, No. 79, dated ifith July, 1837, 
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of customary dues to the thokddv in his capacity of sharer or to 
the other sharers in the village. Speaking generally, all are well 
to do. They can all make enough From their land to pay the rent 
and keep themselves and their families in food and clothing and 
oven to put by money. The proof of their being well off is that 
it is a most difficult matter to procure free labour, the fact being 
that the people do not require to work at any extra occupation to 
support themselves, Tenants with permanent rights {khdyakars) 
have their lands on terms little inferior to those of a proprietor 
and frequently they are far better off than the proprietor himself. 
Indeed, tho worst off of this last class are those who have most of 
their land held by permanent tenants who only pay them a small 
proprietary due (malikdna). Tenants-at-will are chiefly small pro¬ 
prietors and permanent tenants who have not sufficient land for 
their own wants, or the menials of the village. Of late years 
everything has, in spite of indifferent seasons, been in favour of 
the cultivating community. The price of grain, has risen greatly, 
many marts for the sale of agricultural produce have arisen and 
the assessment of the land is very light and fixed for a term of 
years. 

Colonel Fisher writes in 1883: — 

«' The relations between landlords and tenants continue satisfactory and 
generally friendly. The chief strain between them is caused by the pressure of 
population on the Boil , this pressure induces proprietors, where the possession is 
largely in the bawls of tenants with occupancy tights, to chiim n. tight of owner¬ 
ship In all land not assessed, mid the tenants arc equally resolute in contesting 
the claim or evading it by declaring the waste plots necessary for pasturage, The 
same pressure is at work in pushing cultivation into the waste-lands adjoining 
rival villages, The contests caused by these extensions ma called “ boundary 
disputes,” but, in practice, the officer deciding them lias to draw a line which will 
provide a sufficient margin for extension of cultivation in proportion to the popu¬ 
lation of each village, and yet leave some pasturage aud fuel for the agricultural 
wants of the people, fiuits for enhancement or abatement of rents are unknown, 
aud 1 trust they may long continue so, instead of Bowing discord, as they assu¬ 
redly would amongst tho cultivating classes. Imperfect partitions have to be 
carefully watched to prevent the growth of ill-feeliug amongst co-proprietors.” 

A cultivator having six to eight acres of land is considered to 
have a large holding •, an average one is two to four acres, whilst 
there are some as small as from one quarter to half an acre. The 
prevailing custom of dividing all immoveable property equally 
*mongst the sons, together with the tenacity with which all hill 
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men cling to their heredi'ary landed property has had, aud still 
must have, the effect of diminishing the size and multiplying the 
number of the 1 holdings, But there is no doubt that these influ¬ 
ences have also caused large increase in the cultivated area, and as 
there is still plenty of waste-land, they are not likely to luvve any 
prejudicial effect on the people for a long time to conio. A single 
plough in tliis district is supposed to cultivate three acres of laud. 
The implements and cattle in aid are worth about sixty rupees. A 
holding of five acres in extent would require two ploughs, and 
after deducting all expenses it ought in an average season to 
bring in eighty rupees as profits or something like seven rupees 
a month. The peasantry are cot 11 s a ruls in debt; when they 
are so it has generally been incurred in purchasing wives for them¬ 
selves and their sons, or in purchasing or redeeming some hereditary 
Iftnd to prevent an outsider getting it. There is no such thing aa 
a landless unskilled labourer iu the district. Every man who has 
no land follows some trade or combines his craft with cultivation 
as tenaut-at-will. Women and children aie largely employed in 
fiald labour, but they work for theirown families and not for wages. 
Tho women do all the field work except ploughing and sowing 
and the children weed, reap and tend the cattle. 


prices in Garfnadl per rupee in sers of 80 talas (S’057flJ avd.) ‘S’ stands for Sri¬ 
nagar and ‘K’/ar KotdieAra. 


Afticle, 

Native name, 

1840. 

1850. 

1880. 

1865. 

1 868, 

1809. 

8 1 

K. 

s. 

m 

8. 

Eg 

s.) 

K. 

13. 

K. 

8. 

K. 

Hice, Iet ... 

Batmali 

m 

16 

Ilf 

141 

133 

12 

n 

93 

?! 

n 

fif 

n 

„ Snd ... 

Bohaten ... 

oO 

To 


2ft 



\\i 


m 

Vi% 




Hasty a ... 

56 

U 

25 

22 

28 

2t 

Vi\ 

13 

ET 

18^ 

15 

im 

Wheat, white, 

DaudHani, 

58 

2i 

23 

23 

35 

mm 

13 

18 

Era 

I7i 

21 

12 

„ red ... 

Lalsekun,,, 


26 

241 

24 

3fi} 

20 

33J 

l«l 

2li 

18 

22 

m 

Earley „■ 

Jan 

Si 


e a 

m 

□ 

EH 

27} 

24| 

184 

264 

26} 

iaj 

Millet 

Marulawa, 

70 

so 

48 

53 

es 

as 

21 

24 

193 

231 

284 

16 

Buckwheat,., 

Ogal 

a?i 


295 

28 

241 

22 


18} 

111 

104 

16} 

I3f 

Enpe 

Lahi ... 

El 


Em 

m 

25 

28 

18 

22 

10 

24 

J4 

IV 

Pulse .. 

Z7r<f 

32* 

45 

25 

86 

23| 

im 

121 

Idf 

Hi 

17! 

18} 

10* 

Onions ,„ 

Py*3 ... 

m 


im 

i - ‘ 

65 

... 

68 

ttr 

60 

... 

4ft 

• O 

Potatos 

Alu 

00 

41 

I 

34 

45 

33 

32 

28 

28 

18 

24 

14 


(Tho prices in 1808 fco 38TO (ire those of famine seasons): 

At tho late settlement cultivated Iflud was classed ns irrigated, dry first quality, 
dry second quality. In fixing the rote on these tlie first quality dry was assessed 
one-third higher and the irrigated twice nil ranch as the second quality dry, 
» For the purposes of the Income-tax Act of J6J0 there were only 75incomes 
in Garhwnl aboieKa. 600 a year, and the total tax was Rs. 1,039. The population 
is essentially agricultural and there is little trade and few usurers, the people 
beirig well enough off to bo able to do without these luxuries. 

40 
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Temporal y cultivation, 


The average itite per bisi on Hie whole district was eleven annas. Irrigated 
land is generally cultivated with the better kind of rice, wheat and tobacco, and 
though it geueiflily produces good crops and they can rarely foil owing to 
the unfailing water-supply, still it has to be left fallow oftener than other kinds 
of soil. Unirrigacod first quality i9 the most useful soil j it produces everything 
but tobacco and the better kinds of lice i and its productive powers me often 
not inferior to that of irrigated land, while it lias to he left fallow, but every 
fourth season, still the ciops are always liable to damage by drought, and where 
manure is not freely given, the soil becomes poor and unproductive Umrrigat- 
ed second quality consists of tbcsronlJ fields (khets) on the edges of the botfcei 
lnnd, or where the hill Bide is very steep or stony, It is generally sown with 
barley and the several millets and buckwheat; It manured n little or after the 
land has been left fallow, it gives a fair return in a favourable season , but in u 
bad season it liardly lepnys the labor expended oil it. 

There is one other kind of cultivation called hhil or kart ala, meaning- tempo¬ 
rary cultivation ; for this the people cut down a strip 
of jungle on the hill-side, burn the felled timber on it, 
have one or two crops off it, and then leave it waste for ten years. They usually 
sow the hardier kinds of grain, such ns buckwheat, antnranthus, and manduwa on 
such land ; but in parts, near the plains, Itl is niso sown and yields largely | this 
land ia of course unnssessed. Hems are generally paid in money i prior to the 
current settlement, a, lorge proportion, notably those 
Ttents ‘ nssesstd on temple lands, were paid in kind, but almost 

all have been commuted for cash. The only tenants who commonly pay in kind are 
tenantB-at-will. The rabi varies from one-third to one-fourth of the crops realised, 
hut it is usually the latter. Manuring ia largely piactiaed ; the people piocuro man¬ 
ure from their own cattle-sheds nod by bringing leaves from the jungles; it cannot 
be purchased nod costs them nothing beyond the labour, Irrigation is practised in 
all the low valleyB and where water is easily procured. The only labour is tha 
ranking of the water channel, and this is given by the whole village community - so 
that irrigation really costs very little In the Bliiibar kham estate, where Govern¬ 
ment has paid for making the smail canals, the water-rate is fcnu annas per httehcha 
bigha or twelve annas per acre. Lands are usually left fallow nflei three crops 
hove been taken olf them, but only for one season. This oven is not always done, 
na after a bad season the peuplc cultivate all they can for the following crops. The 
{ f rotation of crops is as follows , first iico, then whtal , 

l cu... and lastly mundutoa ;after which the laud ia left fallow 

till the next rice crop. This system 13 seldom varied except by substituting 
barley for wheat, nn-J some other millet ora pulse for aandma. The lauds of a 
village are always divided into two sarbs, one called the wheat aarb, the other the 
rice sorb, and these are changed every second year. 

Though there is an immense amount of waste-land in Qnrliw&l, it may be 
held that almost all tracts having an elevation excluding 
n,QUG feet above the level of the sea are useless except 
for pasture, while a great portion of their areais too precipitous even for grazing. 
There are very few villages so high as 8,000 feet, while for tea-planting, it is con¬ 
sidered that, though the flavour of the tea may be llnoi, plants grown above fl, 60 o 
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feet do not give produce sufficient lo yield a remunerating profit. Many planters 
have purchased land at a greater elevation, but they have come to the conclusion 
that it is a waste of money. For tea plantations, too, intending settlers lmve other 
points to look to in taking up lands. Land destined for a tea garden should have 
easy and near communication to the plains should he near a populous district, 
should have a favourable aspect and a good water-supply and timber for fuel aud 
boxes and grazing laud should be available in the vicinity, as the coal of carriage 
of timber nlone would amount to a considerable Bum. There arc not many plots 
of waste laud which supply all these requirements, while some that have them are 
for reasons to be hereafter noted unattainable. 

There are numerous places, however, which would gbit a sheep or cattle-breeder, 
Waste for grazing whose only difficulty would be wild animals, while 

this is ouo that might bo easily overcome. There are 
stretches of jungle winch would afford pasturage to thousands of cheep, where 
water is abundant, and the climate cool and healthy j sad now that European troops 
Rro stationed in these hills, sheep-breeding ought to prove remunerative. Some of 
the wftate-lftndH are being taken up for villages, hut ns hill men nre averse to set- 
ttin; far from their fellows, and only extend cultivation by small degrees as their 
namberi increase, it must bo many years before the area of useful waste Bbows 
visible signs of decrease. Under the ullage tenure which we found obtaining when 
we took possession of the lulls, each village had a certain defined biundary, extend¬ 
ing in ninny instances for miles and miles into dense jungles nnd to the lops of 
ridges. These boundaries have never been altered by ns, and ihough Government 
is the absolute lord of the soil and has reserved to it certain rights beyond the 
cultivated and measured area, them is some difficulty In dealing with Inml, though 
waste within a village boundary. For the people adhere tenaciously to these old 
boundaries, and look upon any attempt to abridge them as au interference with 
their rights, and on any one who steps in as an enemy and interloper. This feel¬ 
ing has caused much annoyance to and. disputes with the planters, who cannot 
understand the community of gracing rights existing aiming the people ardund 
them,as all grazing lands, except when measured, are common. This question has 
not up to the present given mad' tfonblo, hut ns cattle increase, It will he a source 
of dispute, aud will have to be provided for. During the hot weather many of the 
pasture lands, further removed from all habitation, arc used for feeding fiords of 
buffaloes and cattle which are driven up there, aud housed in rough huts made of 
branches thinly roofed with grass. These places are called karaks, and the niime 
spot will ho used year after year by the same herd. A few men attend on each 
herd, and they collect the milk and tnrn it Into gbl or clarified butter for future 
Bale. It liaB never been thought worth while to levy any grazing fees: Indeed, the 
expense of levying wou11 almost equal the rece ! pts, while it would be also interfer¬ 
ing with nn old-established right. Still there is ample room for persons who 
■would wish to rent farms for sheep or cattle-breeding. The moat extensive waste¬ 
lands lie on cither side of the Dfidu-ke-toll range the Badhangaih range, and in 
pattls Chnprnkot, Chauthan Iriakot and nlso in the Dhlupur range. Iu all these 
places there arc large tracts of waste land, though not many fit for tea plantations 
owing to their distance from the pliuu3, Me Beckett In his Garhw&l settlement 
icport (186*1) gives a list of sites available for tea plantations. 
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As my work in this memoir is intended to be of practical uso to tho adminis¬ 
trators of Kumaon nnd Garbwal I must quote still further from those documents 
which arc of importance on the very burning question of the wnsto-lftHd3 in the 
lulls. 1 hare given as fai ns possible iu the words of tho writers a tolerably com¬ 
plete account of the Tights iu Laud and to laud and have shown that Government 
is the owner of all but the area assessed to revenue. I now append Sir Henry Bam- 
Bay's remaiks on the whole subject, and Ilia thirty years’ experience ia worthy of 
nttcutiQH. He writes 

n The settlement lopuct and statements now under submission (Mr. Beckett's 
settlement iu 1364) prove satisfactorily, in my opinion, 
Subject or wa.te laa.i that Mr. Batten acted wisely m not mteifering with 

the old village boundaries, which had been recognised by Mr, Tialll and carefully 
recorded, seeing that the existence of those boundaries, previous to the 20 years’ 
settlement, lmd not been found incompatible with nn immense increase of cultiva¬ 
tion and with a doubling of (he land revenue; and it being now acknowledged that, 
during the period of the 20 years’ settlement, the ugilculturnl prosperity of tho 
country has immensely increased, enabling also the succeeding settlement officer to 
improve tho Government fisc in a noticeable degreo. The question arises-—Did the 
fact of the attention of Government having been cltawn tn its own rights in the 
waste-lands, by the application of European speculators for lands on which to 
grow the great staple product, tea, necessitate or render adviaablo the actual de¬ 
marcation of separate village boundaries, within which no new settlement could 
he made for the benefit of the Btate or the public at the rovision now under re¬ 
port 7 I decidedly think not. If the tea.plantiug question had never been raised, 
it is obvious from the past fiscal history of llio province, and from nil which 1ms 
hitherto been placed on lccord, that the tendency of actual demarcated limitation 
to the extension of tillage and clearing, would be to retard such agricultural pro¬ 
gress among the present occupants of tho soil. But the plantation question hav¬ 
ing been raised, has such n new element of value and importance boon introduced 
into the ciuniry as to overbalnu co all the advantages of non-interference,—that ia, 
of leu\ing the rights of tlio State and the people commingled and undivided 
through tut the greater part of the mountain tracts ? Or does Its introduction 


compel the enforced separation of those lights everywhere and in nil localities? 
I think certainly not. The real difference between tho old nnuabad lease nnd the 
fee-simple grant of recent years is that the former created a new inahal, produc¬ 
tive of flume revenue to the State, and of proprietary right and profit to tho 
cleaver of the waste, but left the uso of the adjacent forest in the same state as 
before ; while the latter necessitates a fat moie careful pielumnary examination 
than was previously requiied of nil the existing cncumatnncc 9 of the neighbour¬ 
hood; and when that investigation has been completed am] hns resulted in favour 
of Government, ns represented by the applicant, ph.ecs the latter m full and oc¬ 
clusive possession of a demarcated tract. The cxiucucc of this difference, I con¬ 
ceive, does not justify a revolution m the whole agricultural status of the pro, 
vlnce. On the contrary, I feel confident that, in nccoidance with the clenily and 
strongly expressed ordeis of the Secretary of State in his despatch of 18G2, and of 
the Governor-General's Hides of 1861, the new state of things renders it more 
than ever incumbent on the local officers to take care that colonization does not 
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Urn Into confiscation. The boat nay to secure tills result is for the dist rLct offi¬ 
cers, if the site applied for was not set aside by the settlement officer, to settle 
eaah ease on its own merits—never without personal examination of the Bite 
npplied for—leaping it to the appellate Authority (if referred to) to decide 
whether, in any case, a village or a neighbourhood hits been loo hastily declared 
to have claimed any tract beyond its real requirements for extension, pasture 
or forest use i or whether a wise discretion has been used in giving t> field for his 
industry to the introducer of foreign capital, the creator of valuable staples, and 
Iho employer of remunerated labour. 

In all the discussions wluch havo hitherto taken place one fact has, I think, 
been too much lost sight of, vis., that the derma cation of a reasonable and appro¬ 
priate boundary for n village bolding a nominal right to what may be considered 
nil unreasonable and improper extent of waste-land does not dispose of the whole 
question of forest use. Many mountain tracts included within the nominal boun¬ 
daries of particular villages are used by a whole neighbourhood of villages for tha 
purposes of pnstnre, collecting of leaves, &e. This is more particular]! the case ip 
Central Kumaou (Pali and Bnrahmandal) and in lower Garbwal, including the im¬ 
portant pargnnnbs of Boraliayuu and Chiumdkot. 1 hope j have paid enough to 
prove that Mr Beckett acted v,uh judgment in lollowing that part of ins prede¬ 
cessor's policy which loft Mr Traill’s recorded boundaries undisturbed,ami which 
abstained from useless and perhaps mischievous demarcation, which would have 
involved an enormous expenditure of money, time, and trouble.* At the same tune 
it is dear tbnt care has been taken by the settlement officer to ascertain and record, 
for the benefit r*f Government and the public, all known sites of waste villages in 
the district, nwl all sites which, in his opinion, were suitable and available for 

tea-planting. 

It is highly probable that disappointment tuny be felt at tlic promulgation of 

Concludingloinnrks on waste- the fflCt tbflt inr 8° tracts of country with good soil, 
*and8. in the vicinity of markets, and with facilities of cheap 

labour, arc notnvailable for Eugllsh settles, and that, iial have heard it expressed, 
the latter can only get the “ leavings ot the Puhniis.” But in reality such disap¬ 
pointment can only be felt by those who have used their imagination lather than 
then reason, or who have omitted to consult the moat ordinary sources of inform¬ 
ation. The central and louer Himalayan pai gauahs arc not howliug wildernesses, 
but have been for ages occupied by an iudustr'ona agricultural papulation. This 
people nrc in possession of those irncts which arc easiest of access ond winch yield 
the least difficult and most profitable returns to industry. The country so occu¬ 
pied is therofore not available for foreign colonizitian; even if its climate were 
suitable, winch it is not. The tracts of country Ijiuu between these richer slopes 
and valleys, ond the uniillnhlo waste of the more inaccessible heights, are those into 
which the old occupants have hitherto bcBn gradually extending (heir possessions. 1 
npd it is a new thing for them to be told that such extension is an usurpation of 
State rights, end that they ought to give place to the dominant stranger, merely 
because, to the latter, the climate and situation are suitable nod pleasant. The 
surprise of the inhabitants, at tho expectations of foreign settlors, is certainly 
quite os strong as the disappointment of the latter at not finding tho best part 

i Aa thfa duty could only bo performed by the- settlement; oBlcor himseU, and would ftlono 
linvo occupied his time for many yea re. 
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of the country nfc their disposal. Under proper management, however, i. e., 
under a proper carrying out of the waste-land rulea in those portions of tho 
province where the risk of interference with an occupant population docs not 
intervene ns an obstacle), and where the comparative sparsencss of the population 
has still left many good sites available for settleifl, tho introduction of capital 
and the demand for labour will go hand in band; and while tho settler will benefit 
by the free and unencumbered field for hia money and industry, the peasant 
proprietor of a few terraces in the fully cultivated and ovorcrowded villages of 
the old occupied tracts will be too glad to procure at Borne distant but not quite 
foreign plantation a cash return for his labour, less burdensomely acquired, and 
more certain than hia hire as a coolie at Nynee Tal or Mussoorlo. Already more 
than one thousand Pahniis are drawing moutlily wages in Knt.yur in Kumaon, 
Hic very pnttis described by Mr. Batten in 18-JIQ as waste, and tketrfote as the 
iU03b available for the experiment of tea-growing. I hope that his similar 
expectation for Gangoli nud Sira in Kumaon, and such comparatively waste 
tracts, may bo realized in due time ; hut beforo tea-planting can be placed on a 
secure and sound fooling, the dream of obtaining from government, on fee-simple 
terms, profitable estates in the heart of the occupied country must bo abandoned. 

Mr. Beckett rightly designates the geneial cliaractei of his own settlement ns 
ryntiodri^ in accordance with the actual status of affairs. In Garhwal revenue 
aud rent are almost convertible terms, and tho great mass of the cultivaLoia may 
bo considered as proprietors of the plots of ground which they cultivate, liable 
only for the payment of their quota of the government demand, plus the fee 
which they contribute to their padhdu for the trouble and risk of collection, 
Where superior rights, carrying with them the realization of rent, or, in its 
place, dues representing rent as formerly existing, these, under the revised 
arrangements which have been gradually anticipated during the period of the 
20 years’ settlement, have been substituted by a malikdna never exceeding 20 per 
cent, on tlio government demand as a fixed and certain amount oollected under 
authority ; and thus a vast amount of Intestine disputes and vexations litigation 
has been got iid of. I will not say that all the proprietor landlords are content 
with tho new arrangement, but there has been no noticeable opposition to a 
change which Hie advance of events and the increasing intelligence and means 
of the cultivating classes must sooner or later have brought about. Even to the 
plaintiff,saydnas or sharers’suits for the realization of miscellaneous dues, such 
as arc detailed in Mr. Batten’s reports were becoming highly mconvcuient and 
irksome; and it has for some time been felt by both payers and receivers that 
a time was coming when a fixed rule of cash percentage must be substituted for 
legs am] breasts of goats, fees of three-niirm pieces (timasha%) y and other 
offerings. In the case of the thokihrs Mr. Beckett took the greatest pains to 
carry out the spirit of the government orders of l85fi, and to ascertain and decide 
from the examination of ichable lecoids, who amongst the holders of tholdari 
leases were parties really entitled, by prescriptive right, to be considered proprie¬ 
tary superiors, who were only the creation of Mr Troill’a later years, or of his 
successor’s, brought into existence by tlio Bupposed necessities of village policfl 
duties, now no longer required at their hands. In regard to the inferior or nomi¬ 
nally inferior tenants of the soil, the hhayohar of the hills stands out ns the repre- 
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tentative of the hadimi hashtfiar of the plains, with this essential difference., that n 
no instance does he own his position to any legislative enactment like the Uent Act 
of the plains, amt that, to the best of my belief, ho has not been created by the 
spontaneous proceedings of the lounl authorities. It any one will take the 
trouble to consult the data recorded by Mr. Traill a very few years after the intro¬ 
duction of British rule, they will find that the right of cultivating occupancy re¬ 
mained with the descendants of former grautees (ifiafwajis), eion where the that or 
grant of proprietary light had been conferred by the sovereign power nn new 
superiors; and that, in nil coses, whether of such descendants or of ordinary culti¬ 
vators continuing from father to son in the undisturbed use of their ploughs, the 
contiacted state of the labouring population, as compared with the extent of arable 
land, fans alivnjs been sure to secure the most favourable terms to the occupant ten¬ 
ants of the soil. Practically, therefore, the latter, if found to be rightfully claim¬ 
ants of the title A/mi/afcor, whether as ex-fftnliean* or as uninierfered with and ne¬ 
cessary cuItivalors, ere kept in possession so long as they pay their quotas of the 
government revenue, plus n email amount of malikdua, including tnalguzan fees, 
though they sd far differ from their t/ialwan co-villagers, iiiusmuch as they ennuot 
alienate this holding Puhikas/it cnllivators for the most part cultivate in villages 
adjacent to their homes on the must fav curable teims, and indeed they may almost 
be considered aB proprietary occupants of the soil which they cultivate, except that 
they cannot claim it as belonging to their own village, and oi course eaiiuul alienate 
It. In Garlmal, the so than tenant corresponds with the teimui-at.nlll of the plains, 
and, as a general rule, holds, by an annu.il written agreement. The mrtkan of one 
a hare-holder in a village is often found lo be u ccj-sharer himself, wLw has spare 
time tu devote to work beyond ins own (perhaps too few) fields, and the whole 
arrangement of proprietniy and non-propnetiuy holding is thoroughly understood 
by the people themselves, Moreover, the settlement officer has not recorded 
such temporary holdings iu the record of revenue and rent liabilities Under 
these circumstances, suits similar to those triable uuder the Rent Acts la the 
plninH are not likely to arise ill Garhlv.il j and if they do occur, can be disposed 
of in the easiest manner ns matters oE simple contract between man and man j 
while a reference lo the village record (a copy of which, so far as it affects 
himself, is tngerly taken and zealously preserved by every villager) at onca 
enables the revenue officer to dispose of every case. 

The following statement prepared by Colonel Garsfcin summarizes the status "of 
the laud-holders at four different periods.- showing the number of estates on the 
re venue-roll, the land-revenue, the Dumber of registered proprietors paying 
revenue direct to t gomnnicnt nod the average revenue paid by each:—. 



1816-16. 

1650-61. 

186U-0I. 

187u-7i. 

Number of estates 

3,451 

4,103 

4,109 

<,417 

Number of registered sharers, 

20,784 

26,934 

57,853 

80,856 

Laml-revenuo paid (exclu- 

sWo of lauda not oa the 


lis. a. p- 

Ra. a p. 

Rs a, p. 

revenue-roll) 

EflyfuiWlMnM 

68,044 0 0 

08,t8O 0 0 

95,684 0 0 

Average Jand-rovenue paid 




by each estate 

10 6 10 

lb 11 8 

18 D 6 

21 10 2 

Average by each registered 






1 11 8 

2 8 9 

2 7 3 

3 16 
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On taking over Garhw.il, ike excise on spirits existed only in 
Srinagar and brought in a revenue of only 
Kxcise * Rs. 91 a year in 1814, and that on soap, 

tobacco and charas gave a revetme of Re, 365 (Jorkhdli or Rs. 274 
Farukkabadi . In 1821 the receipts from spirit farms amounted 
to only Rs. 91 and in 1323 to Rs. 114. The statistics for the 
earlier years may he shown thus:— 



Spirits 

Dmgs, 


Spirits, 

Drugs 


Spirits. 

Drugs 


Ha 

Tte. 


IK 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

1821-25 

k. 137 

63 

1827-53 

... 370 

68 

1630-31 

... 730 

08 

1895-26 

312 

S3 

1828-29 

..v 345 

38 

1832-33 

... 733 

cs 

1826-27 

... 319 

68 

1829-30 

... 774 

67 

183 3-3d 

.. 8 O 4 

52 


In 1881 the gross receipts amounted to Rs. 1 } 886 and in 1882 to 
Rg. 1,767 on account of spirits and drugs. Tiie farming system is 
in force and in 1882 the license to manufacture and sell country- 
spirits brought in Rs. 1,215; the license to soil drugs yielded 
Rs. 450, and opium Rs. 100, The absence of cantonments renders 
the increase in this district very much less than in Kumaun. As a 
rule the people of the hills do not indulge in intoxicating liqours, 
and it should be in the future as it has been in the past the object 
of tlie administration to limit the number of shops for the sale of 
liquor. Their extension can only induce the people to take to the 
practice and must for every reason be deprecated. The Bhotiyas 
make their own spirits, but neither sell it nor induce other people 
to drink, and they may be left alone as they are practically beyond 
the operations of the excise. 

In 1815 the revenue amounted to Rs. 35,990, and the civil 
. expenditure to Rs. 10,130. In 1850-51 the 

receipts were Rs. 79,954 and the expendi¬ 
ture amounted to Rs. 22,849. Tho receipts from imperial sources 
such as land revenue, excise, stamps, law and justice, &c., amounted 
to Rs. 82,229 iu 1860-61 and Its, 1,13,673 in 1870-71 and the 
expenditure to Rs. 27,626 and Rs. 36,888 respectively. The re¬ 
ceipts from local funds amounted to Rs. 8,539 in 1800-61 and to- 


Rs, 19,947 in 1870-71 and the expenditure to Rg. 8,080 and 
Rs. 19,818 respectively. 

Garhwal Bhabar, a narrow strip of land seldom more than three 
miles in breadth) lying between the foot of the hills and the- Rtim** - 
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Uagar anti Itaidwar road which hern forms tlic boundary between 
Gtuliwal ami Uijnor and which in places comes lip to the hills. 'i ho 
whole Bliiihar is ineluled within the forest boundary, hut two 
patches at Kohdwara and on the banks of the Hal in stream have 
been reclaimed and are under diicct management {khuui tali&il). 
Another block towards the Ganges has boon added and the culti¬ 
vation much extended. The whole is irrigated and pays the culti¬ 
vator well, but the climate is still malarious to a degree. The present 
income is a fluctuating one, but when all the land fit for irrigation 
and cultivation is taken up it should yield a considerable revenue. 
The forest tr^cs are of the commoner kind except &isu> The 
sal does not flourish out in the plain 1 ’, but docs best in the dilns 
or valleys within the outer range. The highest rovenuo is derived 
from bain Ini'., which are of a superior quality: next comes bdbar 
grass (E)‘io/>hoi''t»i comosum) for rope-making The GarhwAl BhA- 
bar, as well as the portion of it in tlie Bijnor district, is not 
near so unhealthy ns that of Kumaon. The forest is not so dense, 
and there is very little water and marshy land. In addition there 
is no TarAi to speak of. Cultivation, too, is vapidly pushing up from 
the plains towards the bills, and in a few years, with the exception 
of the part preserved by the Forest Department aud the tract above 
Cliaudi reserved for the Rurki Workshops, there will ho no BbAbar 
left. 

Gar-toil or GAr-tod (upper i Gar),’ also called GAr-varsa or the 
summer abode Gyrir,’ 'heal' or 1 summer’;, to distinguish it from 
Gar-gunsa, the winter abode ( J gun ’ ‘cold* or ‘ winter’), situate two 
or three days’ journey down tho river further to the north-west, 
is situate on tlie left bank of the southern branch of the Indus in 
north latitude 3I* > -4-4 , -4" and east longitude 80°-23 / -39 /7 , at an 
elevation of 14,250 feet above the level of the sea. It is the head¬ 
quarters of the two GArpuns who govern Nnri Khorstim. There ara 
three divisions in Tibet: Eastern Tibet or Kham-yul, tlie people of 
which arc Kha m-pas; middle Tibet or Bod-ynl, comprising the pro¬ 
vinces of U and Tsang (hones Tl-tsnug) called Bod-pas or Pot-pas, 
and western Tibet or Nfiri (mEAris), tho people of whie hare 
known as Nari-pas and which is further divided into M.ing-yiil, Xtri- 
Khorsum and Mnr-yul. To the north is the Hor or Suk cuiintiy, tho 
people being known as Hor-pasov Brok-pas, ar Dok pas, the car- 
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tiers from the salt and borax mines to the marts of Ntiri. In Ntiri 
there were several small principalities) such as Gnge, Furang and 
Kangri, but these are now subject to the two Gtirpuns of upper and 
lower Gtir. These act jointly together and form a board for the 
administration of civil affairs enlled ( Lanky a The senior is styled 
Vrku-gung , abbreviated usually to U-gung and the junior is called 
Vrhi-wa , written U-wuh; the Urgu-ma and Vrgu-ya of Mr. Traill 
They have each a Sarishtaddr or Zungnirh , and these two, as regis¬ 
trars, sometimes sit ns a court in petty cases. Besides those, there 
ai’o dumhs or writers and nirbm or agents. TJuder the Gtirpuns 
mo Znugpims or governors of districts and Maklipuns or headmen 
of circles or groups of villages. In Nari there are four Zungpuns : 
— (1) at Buduk in charge of Laddk ; (2) at Tsaparang in Guge in 
cbargfi of Bisfthv, Hiking and Mann ; (3) at Daba in Guge in charge 
of Miti and Juhtir ; and (4) in Purang in charge of the Darma and 
Byans frontiers and Humla in Neptil. Both (bit puns and Zungpuns 
come from Lhhsa and have a tenure of office for three years, after 
which they are relieved and return to give an account of their 
stewardship. Besides those officers, there is a commissioner of reve¬ 
nue in charge of”the tea monopoly called Lnng-chung-pun, 1 whose 
duty it is to assess the amount of tea to be taken by each district 
at a fixed price and a contractor for the gold mines called Stir-pun 
who manages those mines. The salt and borax mines are managed 
by the Gtirpuns. A further sub-division is into thirteen Punktigs, 
each under its local chief called Fun j those of the Purang valley 
being styled Maklipuns. Gar-y/usa is only occupied during the 
summer, when the whole population live in tents, numbering some 
200 belonging to traders. In Gtir-gunsa there are three largo and 
eight small houses, the people here, too, for the most part living in 
tents. The Tibetans call India generally Mouyul and the people 
Mon, a male Mon-pa and a female Mon-mo : Kyunam is Kumoon, 
Galdiya is Garbwal, and Chongsa the Nilang valley. 

Ofaula, Gola, or Garigi, a stream which takes its rise on the 
southern slopes of the ridge to the south of Pol in Dolphtit and 
extreme north of patti Ghnubhainsi, in north latitude 29°-27'-30" 
and east longitude 79°-46 / ’-40". It has a course generally south 
to Khansu, whence it twins westward, forming the boundary of 
1 TWa 10 the old name for the Guge district above Kuroaou and Gaihwil. 
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Clmugadh to ita junction with the stream from Malwa Tal. It 
thence turns south again and afterwards nortii by west, taking in 
on its right bank tho overflow of Naukuckiya and Bhfm Tal and at 
Rinibdg tho surplus waters of the Sat Tdl and Nairn Tal brought 
down in the Baliya. Leaving the hills at Kathgodam, it flows by 
HaMwdtii to the Tardi, where it becomes known as the Richaha, 
and eventually joins the Ramganga on the left bank. The Gaula 
is largely utilised for irrigation purposes and supplies water to 
most of the clearances around and near flaldwdui. In times of 
flood it becomes a violent and dangerous torrent changing its 
stream through a wide hod. 

Ghurdursyun, a patti of parganah Dewalgavh in British Garb- 
wdl, is bounded on the north by pattis Katholsyiin and Bidolsyunof 
the same parganah; on the east, by patti Choprakot of pa rg an all 
Chaudpur, on the west by parganah Barahsyuti and on the south by 
parganah Ckaundkofc, The patwari of Kaudarsyun residing in 
Rliandgaon collects the land-revonuo of this patti. There is a 
Behool at Bisalad. The patti ia intersected by tho western Nydr, 
along the left bank of which the road to Si Inagar runs as far as 
Kota, where it orosses the river and passes up the valley of tho Kota- 
gadh, which forms the northern half of the patti as far as the Mnndi- 
khfil. The southern half is drained by the Pen-gadh and other 
small tributaries of the Nydr which flow into it on,tho left side. 

Girgaon, a halting-place in patti Tallades of parganah Juh&r 
in Kumaon, on the route by Bdgeswar to Milam and the XJnta- 
dliura pass into Hundes, is distnut eight miles from Tojam or 
Tejambugr, (39 miles from Almora nnd 12 miles from Munsyari, 
About two and a half hours’ march from Jalath the Kulamundi 
pass from Munsydri is reached by a bad road, impracticable for 
riding. On approaching the pass, the rock changes from gneiss to 
mica slate, which rock continues some way down and it then changes 
to gneiss with beds of white talc slate. After this a second ridge 
is passed by the Betula-ghat before reaching Girgaon, a village 
with about eighty acres of arable land and a population of one 
hundred. The survey pillar near the village has an elevation of 
6,568 feet above the level of the sea. 

Girthi, a river of the extreme north-eastern portion of parga¬ 
nah Painkkanda in Garkw&J, takes its rise on the western slopes 
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of the Kingri-lringyi range separating it from Tibet, Its northern 
branch is also known as the Doldunkhar ami proceeds from the 
glacier below the Kingri-bingi'i pass end its southern as the Lanka 
which rises at the northern dahhna or foot of the Untn-dhura pass- 
Loth unite near Topidliunga to form the Girfchi, which further 
receives several small streams on its left bank and on its right bank 
the Kio-gadh from Laphkel. Thence the course is nearly due west 
to its confluence with the Dbauli on its left bank a little below the 
village of KdrkiUi in noitli latitude 30° 43' and cast longitude 79°- 
55 7 -30* There was foi m^rly a village and lead mine in the glen of 
the Girt hi about twelve miles from hi atari, but both arc now desert¬ 
ed. The lead oro is a galena with considerable admixture of silver. 
A difficult track leads from jtfalfiri through the Grirtlii valley to the 
Lnta-dliura pass and BJilnm, but it is seldom attempted, though 
not particularly lngh. Major Smytb is the only European who 
lias crossed if, but only in favourable seasons is it ever used even by 
the Bbotiyas, as it is particularly subject to avalanches. 

Giwar Talla, a patti of parganali PAli Pachhaon in Kumnon, 
is bounded on the north by patti Lohha of Garlnval ; on the west, 
by patti Malla Cliaukot; on the south, by pattis Talla Gnvdr and 
Walla Giwar, and on the cast, by patti KntjTu- Bichhla. This 
patti was formed from Giwar with 46 villages received from 
JlalJa Cliaukot at the recent settlement. From the latter was 
taken the portion lying tc> the west of the Nngar peak in the 
Talley of the Kaljrau-gadb. It occupies the right bank of the 
Bamgauga river by Gamti and the valley of the Khate&r stream 
rising in the Paumva-khnl pass into Garhwal. There is a travel¬ 
ler^ bungalow'at Ganui, through which passes the roads from 
Almora to Pfiuri and Lohba. There are copper mines at Kotyarha 
and iron mines at Ba tin gal’ll, Miuhiwadli ir, and Rnmpur. The sta¬ 
tistics of the Pall a, Walla, and Talla pattis may bo shown thus ;— 
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The incidence of the Und-taK on the assemble cultivation pep 
aero in tlio Palla paid is Re. 1-7-1 : in the Walla patti is Bo. 1-2-1 
and in,the Tall a patti is lie, 1-12-5 : tho incidence on the total assess- 
able area in the same patlis is lie. 1-2-8, Re. 0-14-11 and Iis. 1-8-1 
per acre respectively. The putwuri resides at Jumnniy a, where 
there is, a school. 

Giwar Walla, a patti of Pali Paclilidon in Kumaon, is bounded 
on the north, by patti Pulla Giwar; on the west, by tlio same patti 
and Talla Giwfir j on the south, by ])attis Tulla and Al.dla Dora, 
and on the east, by patti Kairarau. This patti was formcJ from 
Giwiir at tlio recent settlement and comprises the valley of the 
Kotlar, a tributary of the Riunganga, joining it on thu left bank at 
Ganni. Tlio road to Paori ami Loliba by Ganfii passes to the north¬ 
west through the valley. (See Gan.m.) To the north-east a chain, 
of lofty lulls commencing in Dilnagui (7,3iG feet) and continued 
by Sakhaldevi, SlanblmdcM ((i,9o2j and Godi on the Uumganga 
separates tbe Kotlar valley from that containing the quaint and 
picluvesque lake of Tuvng. Tbe pviucipal places are Cbiteli with 
its slate and iron mines, theiion mines of Buiulgaon, Gudi, Oloni, 
Siroli, Sadigaon and Tilgnrha. Tho statistics are given under 
Grw A'R Talla. Tlio important mines of non in this and the Palla 
patti wet e leased in 187 2-73 at Iis. 360 a yeni. The patwari resides 
at Chnukhutiya, whero there is a school. 

Giwar Palla, a ]>atti of parganah lYdi Pacbhdon in Kama on, is 
bounded on the north, by patlis Walla Obaukot and Talla Uiw&i j 
on the west, by the former patti, Biclihla Chaukufc, and Palla 
(Jhaukot; on the east by Walla Giwar and on the south, by Walla 
Nnyhn and Talla Dora. This patti was separated from Giwdr at 
the recent settlement. Tho Iidmganga flows through the centre 
of the patti from north to south and is ciossed by' the road 
from Dwnrnlmt to Pdoii by Kadurai and Mfibi, The statistics 
will be fouud under Giwar Talla. The patw6ri resides at Uliai, 
whero there is a school. Tbe old patti had four natural divi¬ 
sions, Gari-Giwar, containing Tordg Tfil : the valley of the 
Kotlov: tbe valley of tho Khatsur or plain (sdr) of criminals 
(khdt), to which, like Kalyur and Clnikoin, criminals were 
banished because of its unlieal thin ess; and Giwar, whore tho iron 
mines aro. 
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Golam La, an eneamping-ground in patti Bynus and pargauah 
Darma of the ICumaon district on tho route to the Limpiya Dhiiva 
pass. It is marked by a large gneiss rock standing out of tho hill¬ 
side overhanging tho confluence of the Najan-g&r with the Kali, 
which is from 1,500 to 2,000 feet below ; the declivity almost pre¬ 
cipitous. Elevation above the sea 8,000 feet; the village of Thin 
or the opposite side of the river is about the same height. Hence 
omvaidvS a descent to the Ndjan-gar crossed by a s mga or spar- 
bridge and across the Malpa-gtvr to the next camping-ground, 
L&mari, a small level piece of gronod close to the Kill at the some 
elevation as Gohim-La. 

Gopeswar, a village on the route between Naudprayag and 
Ukhimath in patti Mai la Nfigpur of British GaihwM, 9 miles 
from Nandpiayag and 10 miles from Chaupfltta or Chobta on 
tho loft bank of the Balbsuti stream, a tributary of the Alaknanda. 
It is the winter residence of the rfiwal or chief priest of Rudrnfith, one 
of the five Kedar or temples dedicated to Siva and possesses a fine 
old temple of its own surrounded by a court-yard, repaired by 
Umr Singh Thfipa, a Goikhdli general, in the first decade of the 
present century. In the court-yard is a trident 1 of iron with a 
shaft of the same material which bears on it an inscription and has 
also letters inlaid wnh copper, but now much defaced by time. The 
purport of so much as is intelligible represents the arrival of one 
Aneka Walla, “ an illustrious prince who having extended bis con¬ 
quests on all aides, bringing together upon this holy spot sacred to 
Mahadeva, under the emblem of a pillar, the very sovereigns of the 
world whom his powers had overcouio, and thus having re-estab¬ 
lished this same pillar of victory, lie acquired reputation. It is a 
pious net to raise up a worthy foe when he has been humbled*” 
It has been suggested that tho mimo Anek Mnlla may pro¬ 
bably bo connected with tho Anya Mnlla of tho Neverit 
dynasty in Kep61, who flourished in the twelfth century. Similar 
tridents exist at Barahdfc in Native Garliwal and, in Nep&l, 
(See J. A, S. Ben. V. 485.) There is a great brass image of a 
Pon Baja in the temple at Jdgeswar in ICumaon which local 
tradition asserts to be one with the Rftja who erected the trident 
at Gopeswar. 


1 See Gnz, XI, .fill. 
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Gori or Goriganga 1 or white river, one of the most consider¬ 
able feeders of the Kali river, takes its rise in patti Malta Jub&i of 
parganah Julmr in Kumaon in noith latitude 30°-28' and east 
longitude 80°-10'. Properly speaking there aro two branches, that 
knowu as the Gauka or Gankha on the east and the Gori pi on nr 
on the west. The latter rises in an imiuonse glacier lying to the 
north-west of Milam, and divided from the glaciers giving rise to 
the Gauka by a considerable iklga vanning south from the Uuta- 
Dhura ridge, by which the pass of that name leads to Hundea. 
This glacier was visited by Weller, and is thus described by him • 
Tlie river comes out in a small impetuous stream, at the toot of appaicntly a 
masa of dirt mid gravel, some 300 feet high, shaped like a half moon. This is In 
reality a ams3 of dark-coloured ice (bottle-green colour), extending westward to a 
great distance, and covered with stones and fragments of rock, which in fact form a 
succession of small hills. I went along this scene of desolation fora long space, but 
could not nearly reach the end Herenud there were circular and irregularly-shaped 
craters (a3 it were), from fiO to CflO feet diameter at top, and some of them I5H 
feet deep. The ice was frequently viable on the sides ; and nt the bottom was a 
dirty sea-green coloured pool of water, appaicnllj very deep. Into one of these 
craters 1 rolled down numerous large stooesfrom olf the edge, nnd in a few eecouds 
huge masses of ice rose from below, seemingly detached by tha agitation of the 
water. The bases of the hill? ou either side and frequently far up their faces 
are one succession of landslips. 

He adds that the source of the Gori was formerly opposite 
Milam, and a Bliotiya told him that within his memory the snow-bed 
had receded some tlwee to four burnt red yavds iu forty years. 

Webb found the strenm at ita exit from the glacier tncnty.eighfc feet wide 
and four deep, nud fiom Its coldness and groat rapidity altogether unfordable. 
There is no paB9ngo up the gorge beyond the glacier, The elevation above the 
sea of the point of emergence from the glacier is, by barometer, 1 1,543 feet. The 
great accumulation of snow in the gorge results from the fail of avalanches, which 
Webb observed to cause in a few days an increase in the thickness of the sfcratun 
of upwards of forty feet. Hence, notwithstanding the extraordinary rapidity of 
the stream, resulting from a fall in some parts of its beil of 800 feet per mile, lbs 
river la overlaid with deep snow for a considerable distance below its source. Ifc 
first takes a south-easterly direction for four miles, to its confluence with the 
Gankba a little below Milam. Though tho Gnnkka has greater length of 
course by about twelve or fourteen miles and a greater volume of water at all 
seasons than the Gori, the latter gives its name to the united stream. For some 
miles below tha confluence, the stream varies in width from twelve to twenty 
yards, and runs with 8uoh extraordinsiy violence and rapidity, as in many places 
* The Gnuii of Traill ; Goree of Webb, Weller, and Mnnson; Goree Ganga 
of Garden; Gaurn, Gauri, or Gaurani of Wilford, who identifies It with the 
AgoianlB of McgaBthenes ; Slat, Acc, Kam , 140; .T, A, S. Ben 1842, page Jio 
ibid XI, 1157) As. lies, XI 7,mo. 
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lo resemble a cascade tumbling down a rugged face of rooks ; in others it is hid 
below n continuous mass of iec and snow. Ill forty miles, rlio declivity of the 
waterway is fl,5PD feet, or upwards of ISO m n, nnio, II receives on the right nntl 
left many torrents, none very considerable ; and, continuing Us comae in n south, 
crly diicction, so ns totally to run about etxty miles, falls into the Kali on the 
right bank immediately below Askot in north latitude 29°-45'.8" and east longi¬ 
tude SO^-So', at rin elevation of 2,127 teot above the level of the sen mid with a 
bread ill of about 110 feet. 

The road by Burplm nnd Tola to ftalam passes down tho left 
hank as far as Tola. Along tho right bank is tho ordinary road 
by Ganagarh, Mavtoli, and Las pa to B&geswur, Tho principal tri¬ 
butaries on the left bank are the Rdlam river, the Madliknni and tho 
Seragarh, and on tho right bank the Jaimyugarh. Thu Qori passes 
through JUun&iyfiri with its numerous Bliotiya villages, but below 
it enters into a precipitous tract, which barely allows of tho track 
from Munsiyari to Askofc. Somo distanco up tho glen of tho Gori 
river abovo Alilamis the Sunchi-kund, a small shoot of wafer hold in 
great ropute as a place of pilgrimage. It consists of a small trian¬ 
gular-shaped piece of greenish water perhaps 100 yards by 80 in area. 
The fissures in the banks of tho Gori hero are narrow instead of 
being crater-like; and tho ice where visible is more of tho colour 
of snow. On tho south sido large accumulations of gravel are to 
be seen in the openings between the hills ; and generally the sides 
of the hills in the vicinity do not appeal* so much cut up by land¬ 
slips as lower clown. ( WiUer,) 

Gforiphat, a patti or sub-division of parganah Juhdr in Ku- 
maim, was created at the current settlement. It comprises, as 
its name implies, that portion of tho old patti Tnlla Juluir that 
lies along the Gori river. It contains 57 ostates separately assess¬ 
ed, comprising 10(3 villages with a population afc settlement of 2,713 
souls (1,263 females). The principal villages nro Dnrniyngaon, 
Sola-Surni, Dhapn, Jainti, Nagariyn, Jtingu, Jalath, 8 n riling, and 
Woltlii : see further article Biiotiya Maha’ls. The patwari usu¬ 
ally resides in Ratbi: there is a school in Sola. 

Guin-Pani, a halting-placo on the road between P6ori and 
KolulwAra, 12 miles 4 furlongs 11 polos from Pnriya-Ko-Manda 
and 10 miles (3 furlongs 33 poles from Dalmisain, tho next 
stage, is situate about four miles from tho left bank of tho 
Nyftr river in patti Ktiraundu Pal la of parganah Ganga Salfin 
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in GavhwAl. Tbe route to Dalmisnin from Guiu-Paui ascends 
by the Dw6ri-khdl pass and descends to the village of Diusa on 
the liead-waters of the Kohdwdra river, 2 miles 5 furlongs 29 
poles.' Thence by the Dhdrgadh bridge with a slight descent to 
opposite the Dauda Mandi thana, 4 miles 6 furlongs, and tbe 
Lisdri rivulet to Dalmisain encampiug-ground, 3 miles 3 furlongs 
4 poles, situate in patti Talk Si la. The road from Barsurt (sea 
Poriya-ke-Ma.nda) follows by the Thanu-klifil pass to the Dwdri- 
hbdl pass, 3 miles 1 furlong 27 polos, and thence by the same route 
by Diusa to Dalmisaiu, The roud is tolerably level throughout, 
but hot and low. 

Gujaru, a patti of parganah Malla Salnn in British Garhvvdl, 
is bounded on the north by path Kbatali; on the west by the 
Deghdt river, which separates it from patti Bijlot Walla j and 
on the south and east by the Suit pattis of Kumann. The patwdri 
of Bijlot Walla, residing at Dungari, collects the land-revenue of 
this patti also. 

Gumdes, a patti of pargauah Kali Kurnaon in Kumaou, is 
bounded on the north by the Sarju river separating it from Palla 
Waldiya of parganah Shor; on the west, by pattis Piogurabdn and 
Clidrdl Malla j on the south by IChilpattiphnt, and ou tho east by 
the’Kdli river separating it from Nepdl. The principal villages 
lie along the hill Blopo and amongst them are Bind-Tyarlii, Sel, 
and Silnnga. Tbe assessable area comprises 4,585 bisis, of which 
1,560 are cultnvabla and 3,025 are cultivated (34 irrigated). 
The land-tax yielded Bs. 1,046 in 1815: Rb. 1,373 in 1820, 
Bs. 1,546 in 1843; and now stands at Rs. 2,950, which falls on 
tbe whole assessable area at Re. 0-10-4 per acre and on the cul¬ 
tivated area at Re. 0-15-7 per acre. The population at settlement 
numbered 2,651 males aud 2,261 females, The gunth holdings 
amouut to 23 bhis, Two villages were received from Regarubfiu at 
the recent settlement. This patti lies along the Kali, and only about 
one-fourth of the villages lie within the KMi valley; the remainder, 
amongst which are some good ones, occupy the upper portion of 
the hills, The patwdri usually resides in Marlak : there is a school 
in Majbpipal. 

Gumti, or Gaomati, a river of which the northern branch rises- 
in patti Pindarwar of parganah Badbdu iu British Garbwal and. 
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ili6 southern branch rises under tlio Birclmwa peaks (8,042 and 
7,427 foot respectively) aud Gadwalbuiiga (0,950 feet)in patti MaR6 
Katyur of parganah Duupnr in ICumaon. Those unite close below 
Baijoatli in latitude 29°-54'-24" and longitude 79 a ~39'-28", and 
flowing through the Katyui' v.alloy join the Surju on its right bank 
at Bfigoswar in latitude 29°-50'-15 </ and longitude 79°-48'-52 // at 
an elevation of 3,143 feet above the level of the sea. The elevation 
at Baijndth is 3,545 feet. The valleys of the branches and the main 
stream are wide and fertilo and support many villages and tea fac¬ 
tories, The principal villages on the banks have been mentioned in 
the patti notices. The road between BaijnStli and B&geswav follows 
the left bank of the Cfhmti and the road from Aimora vi& Soines- 
var to Karnpiayag crosses this rivor near Baijnath and passes up 
the valley of one of the feoders of its northern branch. 

Gun, a halting-place and traveller’s bungalow on the route 
between Lolmghiit and Pitboragarh, distant nine miles from the 
latter. There is a shop for the sale of grain, but no servants or 
utensils at the bungalow. The view henoo down the valley of the 
Savju towards Romes war is very fine and from Thvikil above, the 
Nipal hills are soon and the vailoy of tho KAH. From Obhira to 
this place the Sarju is crossed by a bridge, and below it is a largo 
pool in which as at Dhikuli on the ICosi, Bogeswar on the Surju 
above and Hardwdr, the fresh-water shark called gunoh {Bagariua 
Yarellii) is occasionally seen. Above near BAmeswar is another 
pool in which there is a huge boulder worshipped ns a form of 
tho ling. From the Sarju, tho road turns to tho right up the 
hank of the Giuiik or Jamir (citron) river, presenting the finest 
rock scenery in outer Kumaon. Tho torrent roars at a great 
depth below, veiled by the most beautiful woods; the north bank 
rises in a splendid facade of crags called Baruri, to tho north-east 
of which is a still loftier and precipitous range called MnsAu and 
Eisar, amongst the declivitios of which are tho villages of JAk-J3h6t, 
Puran, and Bulakot. There are several fino cascades from the pre¬ 
cipices,. which are all apparently limestone. At the Gun bungalow 
thoreis a remarkable orauge-colouved rock of rlvomhoidal cleavage 
and low specific gravity, it is probably a clay-slate altered by tho 
action of trap, a vein of which comes to the surface of tho mountain 
a few hundred feel above Lho village of Gun. From hero to Pithoru, 
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tlics rock is chiefly clay-slate, which forms the basis of Thakil. At 
Fithoia, tlio rocks are generally slate and limestone, the latter in 
tabular hills. At the base of Fort Loudoun there aro some trap 
boulders which Horborfc states were only detached hom the crown 
of the hill when the works were raised in 1815. On the roadside 
close to Grin, tlio Phrenix sylvestris occurs of all sizes up to thirty 
feet and to the east, the slopes of Th&kil aro adorned with the findora 
(Lilium Wallichianum ) growing six feet high, aud producing one to 
throe white blossoms occasionally a foot in length. The laburnum 
(Edwardsia mollis) and sidli (Rhynchoria pseudo-cajan ) or phiisur- 
pafay bearing hairy yellow blossoms, also occur. The common chir 
pine covers lower Thakil with an occasional chestnut Beyond Guuj 
the road loaves the Jamfr and passes tip n pretty cultivated glen to 
Toli. Thence the path leads down to Tharkot, the acclivities of the 
surrounding mountains cut down into cliffs or rounded into rocky 
knolls are covered with thickets of runnel {Rims pavviflora ) of 
which the withered leaves give a heathery appearance to the place. 
From Tharkot the road rises gradually to Aicholikh&n (ono of the 
sources of the Jaimr), from which is obtained a view of the Shor 
valley and Pithoragarh. 

Gunka, or Gankha, the name given to the eastern branch of 
the Gori, which it joins near Milam, has its source in path Malla 
Juhrir of Kumnon in two streams—tlio ono on the west called the 
Uta or Unta, which rises at tho foot of tho Unta-dliura pass into 
Tibet; and the other on the oast rising from the Lisfir glacier, It 
contains a greater volume of water than the Gori, and has a 
longer course. In the upper part of tho glen, during a fall of snow 
or a thaw, the descent of stones is almost continuous from the 
earthy precipices overhead, and at such times the road is dangerous. 
Rain is never very violent here, but whenever any falls, down coma 
these avalanches of stones. Some of the latter are suspended on 
the tops of the ravine precipices formed from the dSbm of the ad¬ 
joining mountains which rise in numerous places into sharp peaks 
and are in miniature, the rosemblance of some of the more lofty 
points. Above Lung, the river is crossed by a bridge of rocks 
with stones piled into the crevices, and about half a mile above this 
natural bridge, the stream is overlain for some distance by a bugs 
bed of snow 12 feet wide and about 300 feet thick. Tho mass of snow 
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has a regular stratified appearance, and dips to the south-west, the 
reverse of the neighbouring mountains. Tho Ula, flowing through 
a small valley, outers it above at a similar opening to its exit, 

Gurarsyun, a patti of parganah Cbaundkofc in British Guihwdl, 
is bounded on tho north by patti BingwArayim ; 021 the east, by 
patti Pingala-Pdkha ; on the south, by patti Badalpur Malla, and 
on the west, by patti Maudarsyiin. The road from Pdori by 
Seriyagar and Bijoli to Kohdw&ra passes through this patti, which 
on the south is drained by the Machlud river, an affluent of the Nydr 
(eastern). In 1864, fourteen villages wore received from patti Talm'n, 
five from patti Khdtaii, and ouo, Haluni, from Badalpur. The pat- 
wdri of Pingala-Pdkha collects the land-revenue of this patti also. 

Gwalkura; a village and halting-place on the middle route from 
Pdori to Ahnora in patti Choprakot of parganah Clmndpur in 
GarhwM, lies in latitude &0°-4'-8 / '' and longitude 79°-0 ; 24 // : distant 
9 miles 1 furlong 5 poles from Sinlchet and 9 miles 1 furlong 10 
poles from Kainur. The road hence to Kainiir passes up by Sainji 
to Dliiilet, 1 mile 6 furlongs 8 poles. If travelling from Kaimir 
and it is intended to halt at Ohhipalglmt traveller’s rest-house 
instead of GwAlknrn, the coolies should he changed at Dhiilofc. 
From Dhulefc the road follows the stream to fcho Panji-klihf pass 
north of the peak of that name (7,900 feet) into tho eastern Ny&r 
valley; this portion consists of two steep ascents separated by a bit 
of level 3 miles 18 poles from Dhulet. Hence a descent, in parts 
steep, leads to Ghnturi, leaving the Musoti bungalow and tea planta¬ 
tion to the south about a mile from the road, 2 miles 6 furlongs 22 
poles, on to the ICnindr traveller’s bungnlow by a steop ascent, 1 
mile 4 furlong 7 poles. The road is tolerably cool and shaded by 
forest, but the ascents and descents rendor it somewhat fatiguing. 

Gyunlad, a halting-place Oil the loute between Ifotdwdrn and 
Kainur by KMfcali, is situated in patti Saimlhar of parganah Malla 
Salm 2 jjj Gaihtvdl, in latitude 28°-52'~30" and longitude 79°”0'- 
50"; distant 9 miles 6 furlong 14 poles, from Sanglakoti and 7 
miles 5 furlongs 25 poles from Domaila, Tho road hence to Ho¬ 
rn aila passes to Jngarmall (bridge) and by Limbugair (bridge) and 
Chdki to Saindh&v, 1 mile 7 furlongs 1 pole, thence by Sat cm-KM l 
to ICudola-dhar, ascending and descending, 2 miles 37 poles, 
from which it passes by Jamuri (bridge) and tho Binfiynkddifd to 
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Dora alia, 3 miles 5 fm longs 25 poles. It hove joins the vomd from 
ICaimir to Rdmnagar. 

Haldwani, or Haldwdni, an important mart in the CJhlinkhnta 
Blidbai-j is situate in north latitude 2912'-48" and east longitude 
79°-3i / -I7/ / at an olevation of 1,434 feet above the level of the sea, 
on the Bareilly and Rdnibfig road, 16 miles from Naim Tab The 
name is derived from the halclu trees (Adina conlifolia) in the 
neighbourhood. The population in 1881 were chiefly traders. 
Haldwdni was founded by Mr. Traill in 1834 as a mait for 
the hill population, living for a portion of the year in the 
Bhabar, Since 1850, the grass huts that fii&t were sufficient 
have been replaced by substantial masonry houses aud the popula¬ 
tion is now permanently resident owing to the improvement effect¬ 
ed in the climate by the many clearances in tho vicinity, It is now 
an important centre of commerce for the Bhabar, and the opening 
of the railway must enhance its importance. There is a dispensary 
and a police-station horo, and the villages in the neighbourhood for 
the most part boloug to Ndyak colonies fiom Ramgar in Kumann. 
Close on the east is the bed of the Gaul a river, which is here largely 
used for irrigation and is about half a mile across. The road then 
passes along the foot of the hills by Naugaon and Jampokhri, to 
Chorgnliya, about 14 miles from Haldwani, to tho oast of which 
the Nddaur or Garra or Deoha debouches from the bills. Chorga- 
Iiya (thieves’ pass) is an old and largo clearing di vided into the 
Malla and Talla villages with large settlements close by like Lakh- 
man-Mandi and Ndyagaon. Hence onwards to Barmdeo cannot 
be traversed in the hot weather and rams, ns the cattle-ten dors who 
are the only inhabitants leave the plaoe at the end of March for the 
hills. From the Nddaur the road passes over the Knmkot torrent, 
dry in tho cold weather, to Hatiigadb, behind which the hills re¬ 
cede into a beautiful bay. The rest of the way lies through dense 
forests of adl, dhdk } haldu } sdj } jdman } aonla, rai-jamart, bhaliau, sa- 
hajna , kumbh, amalkts } roll , giwala or dera, and ohiia or chilara , 
besides Uibisous lampas. Near Jaulasdl occurs ficus nitida, Trewia 
nudijlora (tiimri J, besides bamboos aud grass, both exceedingly high. 

From Jaulaedl, whero there is a police station, a path leads to 
Durgaplpal on the Nddaur in Talla Palbelon, celebrated for its 
groves of ttin, and thence by the Ladhiya to Devi-Dim ra or to 
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Champ&wat. The pass from tho Bh/ibar is known as the Himli 
pass from the peak of that name (3,864 feet). Some twelve miles 
along tl.e old biidle-path is the Kalanniya hill torrent. There is 
a small mart for wild forest produce on tho light bank of the 
Kalanniya (afterwards called the Jagbura) at llie foot of tho east¬ 
ern slope of the temple-crowned Airideo peak (3,793 feet). The 
road, a fairly good one passable for wheel traffic in the cold season 
passes by Dogdvi 16 miles, where thore is a police-station and rest- 
house, thence crosses the Kalanniya three miles south of Chela, 
thence Chini police-station, eight miles from Dogari and than on 
by a good broad road to the new mart at Tanakpm - . The old 
bridle-path is seldom used now. A road by the Tim la pass leads 
to the JTadhiya, and it was by this route that Captain ITearsey 
invaded 1 Kumaun in 1816. From Choi a the road to Barmdco 
{q n.) is passable for carts, and is now joined to tho oart-roacl 
leading from the Sftrda to the Ganges. 

Hastings, or Kotulgarh, a fort situated in patti Sui Bisung of 
pai’ganalx Kali Kmnnon in Kiunaon, about 4 miles west of Lolmglidt 
on a ridge at the entranoe of tho valley 6,327 feel above tho level 
of Calcutta in latitude 29°-21/-30" and longitude 80 s -6 '-5''. It 
occupies a steep knoll 150 to 200 feet abovo the general lovel of 
the mountain, separated by a deep neolc from a plateau oast-north¬ 
east, on which stood au outpost called Bauuj, from which ICotalgarh 
could be easily battered. The area of the fort is about eighty 
yards north and south and twelve or fcrarteon oast to west, sur¬ 
rounded by a good stone wall eight to ten foot high and five foot 
thick. There is a reservoir, but no water, the nearest supply being 
under Raunj, a mile distant and a small spring lo the west. Were 
the reservoir watertight and filled, the position would be a strong 
one; except from tho oast, tho approaches are extremely steep. Tho 
fort was intended io command tho fertile valley of Bisung to tho 
south and west, but has been abandoned for a very loug timo. 

Madden writes“ Kofcalgarh is fahled to have boon tho strong¬ 
hold of tho arrow-demon Bdna Asnra (B&nAsur) Dailya, tho son of 
Mahdbidi, who fought with Vishnu and liis Suras and prevailed 
not, though tho conflict was long and doubtful. No sooner was a 
Paitya slain, and his blood poured on tho ground, than it produced 

1 Gaz. XI, OS 5. 
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r hundred others, so that the greater the slaughter of the enemies, 
the further were the gods from victory. In this difficulty, Mahd- 
kfili was created, like Pandora, by general donations from the celes¬ 
tials, and by her were the giants at length exterminated. Among 
those who fell by her hand was Kottavi, the mother of Bdn&sur, 
who, with a coat of mail oyer her bust, and naked from the waist 
downwards, fought like an amazon on the battlements, which are 
said to derive their name from her exploits and appearance, Ko- 
tulgarli being interpreted by “the fortress, the abode of the naked 
woman.” The received traditions of India locate Mahabalipur on 
the Coromandel shore below Madras, and Bfindsur still further 
south near Devicotta,* the learned Pandits of Knmaun, however, 
locate all these wonders at and around LohuglAt, and affirm that Shi 
is no other than Sonitpur, “ the red city,” of the Puiduas, the abode 
of JBdndsur. The peculiarities cf the soil at and around Lohughdfc 
explain the mystery. On removing the sod, in some places a blue, 
but far more generally’ a deep-red ferruginous clay is found to form 
the soil, and to this the people appeal as ocular demonstration of 
the legend jit owes its colour to nothing else than the blood of the 
giants. During the rainy season, the Lohu or u blood ” river is 
similarly discoloured, and hence the name of the station.” 

Hawalbag, a hamlet six miles sonth-wost of Aim ora in Kumaon, 
is situate cn the left bank of the Kosi. It was formerly the head¬ 
quarters of the civil administration and of tho civil force known as 
the Ivunmon local battalion; and now as the 3rd Groorkhag, which was 
robeyed of civil duties in 1839. It was also the site of the princi¬ 
pal tea-gardens when that industry commenced under Government 
auspices. The site is fine and picturesque, but much warmer than 
Ahnora. There are still some European houses and tea-gardens. 
The roads to Someswar, Binsar, and Ednlkhet pass through Hawdl- 
b&g, and the Kosi is crossed by a fine bridge oil tbs cai't-rond and 
also by an iron suspension bridge. North latitude 29°-38 / -40", 
east longitude 79°-40 / ’-4:3 ,/ , at an olevation of 3,920 feet above the 
level of the sea. Opposite Hawfilbftg at Katarina 1 are the remains 
of a largo temple dedicated to Aditya or the sun, and a cluster of 
small ones also in ruins owing to an earthquake. 

Hinwal, Binl 3 or Ihumualy a river using in the ranges of patti 
Karondu Walla, in latitude 29' «55 f/ and longitude 7b / -39 // , 
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drains the country to the south and west of the Nydr drainage 
area and taking a north-westerly course for about twenty miles 
turns due west and falls into the Gfangos on tiio left bank at 
Phatari, about five miles above where it debouches into the plains 
at liikhikes. The Hiunwal forms the boundary between the 
Dkaugu sub-divisions on the north and the Udepur pattis on the 
south. Webb forded it iu April five miles above its mouth, and 
found the bed forty yards wide and the stream sixteen inches deep 
with a moderately rapid current. In the cold season it is rarely 
mow than ten yards wide and in tho rains it is twenty to fifty 
yards wide, and made use of to float down logs from tho forests. 

Idwalsyun, a patti of parganah Barahsyun in British Garh- 
wa), is bounded on tho north by pattis Rawutsyun and KnthoJsyun j 
on tho east by tho latter patti and patti Radaisyun ; on tho south by 
pattis Grangaw&rsyun and Sitonsyiin, and on tho west by Bangarhsyfin. 
In 1864, Patehpur was transferred to Katholsyfin. The patwnri of 
this patti collects the land-ievenuo of patti Katholsybn also ; both 
aggregated Rs 2,914 for land-revenue and sadubart and Its. 86 for 
gunth in 1864, paid by a population of 6,582 souls. There is a 
school at Birauli in this patti. The valloy of the Garb stream, an 
affluent of tho ICandha, comprises nearly tho outiro patti. 

Iriyakot, a patti of parganah Malln Sa)6n of British Garhwfil, 
is bounded on the north by the eastern Ny&r rivor and pattis 
Saindhdr and Khfitali ; on the west, by the Badalpur patti; on the 
south by tho Painun patti, and on tho oast by Gujnru. It lies 
between longitude 78°-53' and 79° and botweon latitude 29°-52' 
and 29°. The road from Paori to Dh&ron passes through this 
patti crossing tho Nydr at Ohaur^nidhar, thou by tlio Walsa-gAr 
livulet and up the Rikhini-kMl pass into Painun. Tho patwAri of 
Iriyakot resides at Ghniuaui in the patti and collects tho revenue of 
Ivolag&r also, The land-revenue of the patti by the now settlement 
was Government revenue and sadabart Its. 2,360; revenue-free and 
gunth Rs. 103 ; total Rs. 2,463. There is a school in Bhawan vil¬ 
lage. In 1864 threo villages wero received from Painun. There 
are iron mines at Pipali and Kholdandatoli. 

Jadh-ganga or Jahnavi, the western and longest feeder of the 
BliAgirathi, winch itself is the western affluent of the Ganges, takes 
its rise in tho Tihri Slate on the southern slope of the water- 
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parting line between India and Tibet, in north latitude 31°-27'- 
30* and east longitude 79°-5'. To the west of its drainage area, 
the surplus waters find an outlet in the Satlaj. The confluence 
with the Bbftgirathi at Bhairongh&ti (g.v.) is marked by scenery 
of a terrific grandeur and sublimity, a characteristic of the entire 
valley to the junction with the M&na-gadh some tweuty-oue miles 
further up. The Mfina-gadh rises in a large glacier to the west of 
the southern foot of the Man a pass and falls into tlio Jfidh about 
six miles above Nilaug. The main affluents of the J/ulh are the 
Suinln-gadh from the north at the head of which is the Tbuga-la, 
the most western of the two passes into Tibet from the Nilang 
valley. The Jadbnng-gadk from the south-west joins the main 
stream about seveii miles above Nilang. Then conies the Mann- 
gadh from the east; this latter stream is fed from the south by 
a very large glacier whose head is only four or five miles from the 
gau-muhh or source of the Bhagirathi. Another branch rises in the 
peak to the west of the Man a pass known ns Tam j and a third, 
the Cluing annul, Hows fiom the north, from the direction of 
Muling. From the water-parting at the soureos of the Jfidh, the 
ground falls abruptly to the north, giving rise to the Bop-gndh, 
a tributary of the Satlaj. The Hop takes its rise in a glacier a 
little north-west of the Mann pass, first with a northerly course, and 
then north-westerly under the ridge, and finally northerly again 
falls into the Satlaj about twenty-five miles north-norlli-enst from 
the castorn pass of the Jadh valley called TsAng-cliok-la. "West of 
theHop-gadk three other considerable streams appear to drain into 
the Satlaj from the northern slopes of the range at the head of 
the Nilang valley : in the most westorn of these at a distance of 
eight to ten miles from the Satlaj is the Tibetau village Th£ng or 
Bt&ng. On the spur between this and the next stream is a Dokpa 
encamping-place called Grandok or Gandok, The third stream, 
the one nearest the Hop-gadh, has on its left bank, about twelve 
miles from the Satlaj, the village of Sarang with another called 
Karbiik on the other bank, immediately opposite. About nine miles 
north-east of the pass un the southern face of a spur is Dokpa Aur, 
where the Jddhs and Huniyas exchange their wares. One march 
beyond is Poling and two marches more Tsaparnng or OhhAparang 

on the Satlaj. From Poling a short march to the south brings oue 
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to Muling encamping-grouncl, and thence there is a track in « 
general southerly direction past a small lake on the noil horn 
face of the water-parting lino crossing the range some twelve 
or fourteen miles south of the 'Mng-ehok-ki, and going down 
the Chfuiganmti and M&na gadhs to Nilang. It is, however, very 
seldom used. 

To Mr. Kinney of the Great Trigonometrical Survey the credit is 
due for establishing on a linn basis the origin and course of the Jddh- 
ganga. Up to 1815, very little waa known of the western head-waters 
of tho Ganges. The idea adopted was that the Ganges formed one 
of tho affluents from lake M&nasarowar, and flowing westward either 
forced its way through the snowy range by a subterraneous passage 
or fell 1 over its brow in a cascade at Gangotri known as tho ‘ cata¬ 
ract of the Gauges.’ Mr. J. B. Fraser in 1815, and Messrs. Hodg¬ 
son and Herbert who visited tho (/au-nmlch in 1817, successfully com¬ 
bated this idea, and fairly indicated the position of the sources of the 
Jahnavi. In 1867, two of the trans-Himfilaynn explorers surveyed 
the route from Shipka to Nilang; according to them tho ThjSga-la 
pass iB 16,810 feet at the Croat. The next encamping place is 
jPulamsumdo, 12,984 foot j Nonam, 12,583 faet; Nilang or Cliom, 
11,181 feet; aud Makhpa village, near rest-house, 8,172 foot, It 
was not, however, until Mr. Kinney made liis report on which the 
present notice is based that we know anything at all accurate about 
this tract. Tho Puranas explain the name of the river as follows : 
J&Vm-Oi xml* w wv\ fifth iWoCWfA from Pwrctt- 

uvas, the sou of Budlia and Ila, and whilst performing sacrifice Im 
saw tho whole place overflowed by lire waters of the Ganges and 
getting angry drank up the river which by tho intercession of the 
gods was restored as his daughter i hence tho river is called the 
Jdhnavi. JAbnu was the husband of ICaveri, who by his curse 
became the Kaveri river, “ (Wilson’s Works, IY-14.) 

Jaintolsyun, a patti of parganah Ohaundkofc in British Gnrh- 
w«U, is hounded on the north by patti Ring wary un j on the south 
by patti Maundfirayun ; on tho east, by patti Guriirsymi ; and on 
the west, by patti Aswnkynn. The name Jaintol is derived from 
the oarie who colonised the patti. The patwdri of Ringwfirsydu 
resident in Gujaru collects tho revenue of this patti, 

1 See Ganciotsi. 
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Jallath, a village of the Bhotiya tract known as Mimsydri iu 
patti Goriplmt of parganah Juhfir iu Kumann, lies on the route by 
Milam and the Unta-dhura pass into Tibet, 93 miles north-east of 
Alraora. The eacamping-grouiid is near the village on the right 
bRiik of the Gori in latitudo 30°-7' 7 , and longitude 80°-13'-10' / . 

Jaspur, a town in the parganah of the same name in the Tardi 
district, is situate about 8£ miles due west of the town of Kaahipur 
and 534 miles from Naini Tal. The population iu 1872, numbered 
6,746 souls nnd in 1881 there were 7,055 (3,171 femolpBl inhabitants, 
of whom 4,225 (1,890 females) were Hindus and 2,796 (1,532 
females) were Musiilmaiis. The site has an area of 494 acres, giving 
14 persons to the acre. The old name of parganah Jaspur 
was Snbajgav. The town is of modern growth and possesses few 
brick houses. There is a weekly market which attracts a consider¬ 
able looal trade iu cotton goods and grh' or coarse sugar. Cotton 
clothes are manufactured to a small extent. The public health is 
better than iu K&shipur as the site is highor and drier, and there is 
no tnrai belt in the vicinity. The country aioundj too, has more 
the appearance of the plains proper, bo that malaria is less rife and 
destructive than in the neighbouring town. 

Jannsar-Bawar, the hill parganah of the Debra Dun district, lies 
between north latitude 30°-31 / and and east longitude 

77°-45 ' and 78°-7'-20," with an aiea of 313*5 square miles. It is 
boandod on the north and east by Tihri; on the west by tho hill states 
wS Saskhr, lAwwagcxh, Twccla, -Jofexi, w.vl ftfckaa. ov ?-/wa 

the lnat of which it is separated by tho Tons to its junction with 
the Jumna near Knlsi, and on the south by the Dehra Dun district. 

In shape the tract is an irregular parallelogram wedged in ,at 
right angles to the Dehra Dun between the Tihri State on the east 
and the Hill States of the Panjab on tho west, occupying in its lower 
portion the dual of the Tons and Jumna. 

Sub-divisions, * . , . , „ . 

ihe name is derived from the dames of its 

two principal sub-divisions, Jaunsdr and JB&war, though in fact the 

parganah contains a third known locally as Lohkandi. Following 

Major Young, the boundaries of these divisions are as follows: 

Jauns&r is bounded on tho north by Lohkandi; on the oast by the 

1 TIhb notice is based on the olUcloi reports of AInjor Young, Mr, Cornwall, 
Mr, Ross nnd Colonel Pearson and tho memoir of Mr, lyilliimis, 1 G. I* 

Ctt» A. Dopt.) H9R., 6th Pobrunry, 1864. 
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Jumna, and on tho west by the Tons to their junction : it therefore 
ooosistg of a triangular tract having its apex at Kfilsi with a length 
from north to south of 18 miles. Lohkamli comes next to the 
north with a length of five miles, nod theu 3d war, with a length 
of ten miles, giving a total length from north to south of 3d miles, 
and a breadth at the widest of 23 mileg. Thero are a few small 
patches extending- still further north, and tho tract known as Deo-> 
ghar to the west of tho Tous. 

In 1883-84, tho settlement was revised by Mr. H. (4. Ross and 
conBrmed by tho Government of India, 
KhatH * The following table gives the names and 

statistics of each of the thirty-eight kliafcs into which Jaunsdr 
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The assoasmsnt on the cultivated land in column 3 has been 
inado at Re. 1-9-7 per acre : on cattle in col Limns 4 to 8 at one 
anna per head for cows, bullocks, and buffaloos, and at a quarter of 
an anna per head for sheep anti goats and the assessment on occa¬ 
sional cultivation in oolumu 10 has been made at Re. 0-8-11 per 
acre, with additions for turmeric, ginger, and opium. 

Jaunsar-Bdvvar is entirely composed of a succession of hills 
and mountains, so that, to quote the words 
of Major Young, f< there is not a single 
spot of one hundred yards of level ground in the whole parganah,” 
Mr. Fraser also writes:—“There are no spreading valleys, no 
gentle undulation of ground, on which the eye can rest with plea¬ 
sure ; all is steep and difficult, toilsome rise and sudden fall.” The 
great physical feature is the ridge separating the drainage area 
of the Tons from that of the Jumna. Commencing from Haripur- 
By&s near Kalsi it runs west of OhaUrata Deoban, aud thence in 
a north-easterly direction to the ICaramba peaks above Lobar. At 
Bairat, where the Mussooree road joins this ridge, there is a peak 
having an elevation of 7,399 feet above the sea, further north, 
near Kydwa, another having an elevation of 6,558 feet. Then 
comes Deoban, 9,331 feet, another 8,730 feet, whence the range 
trends to the north-east, continued iu Bajamavi, 9,536 feet, aud 
throe other peaks, 9,200, 9,533, and 10,075 feet respectively, 
when it enters Tihri aud loses itself in the spurs of Bandar- 
punch. From the main range, ridges are given off on either side 
towards the great rivers. Each of these ridges also gives off lateral 
spurs, the hollows bofcvveou which form the beds of torrents that 
feed the numerous tributary streams of tho Jumna on tho east and 
the Tons on the west. Even in the hills, Jtmnshr-Bavm lias the 
character of being one of the wildest and most rugged tracts, afford¬ 
ing naturally very little level ground, and that only in small 
patches. The mountains are peculiarly rough and precipitous, 
there is much cliff and rook aud few villages, so that the cultivation 
is necessarily small and very laborious. The whole rock almost 
is limestone, which no doubt gives the massy, irregular character 
to tho mountains. The ravines are, as a rule, deep and sudden in 
their descent, often euding in dark chasms, sometimes wooded, but, 
as often, exhibiting bare faces of precipitous rock, covered, here and 
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there, with a fine wiry grass, and merely affording space between for 
the roaring torrent that has worn a way for itself in the lapse of time. 

Half a contnry ago, the country on either side of tho main ridge 
was thickly covered with noble forests of 
deoddr, and it is along it and its spurs that 
the existing forests occur. Tho Dooban hill, a prominent feature 
in tho landscape wherever the traveller proceeds, now contains but 
a few patches of deoddr, though the south and oast faces are well 
clothed with oak, chiefly bdhj ( Quercus inCana) and moru(Q. dilatata) y 
and on the top harshu ( Q. semecarpifolia) is abundant. Below this 
last, but U 0 ju* the summit, niorinda or spruce fir ( Abies Smithiana) 
mixed with dbies Webbiana known under the same name, occur. But 
tho glory of Jauiisar-B/iwar is its virgin forests of deoddr: oil tho 
Lobkandi spur, the Bodhiya, Maslmk, and Kofcikamisur forests ; on 
the spur between the Bandr and CJliili streams, the Knislolii forest; 
around the head of the Dhamg&d, the Totwa, Maura, and Lnkhan 
forest, and to the west of them Chhijal, Koti and BastU forests. 
To the west of the Tons is the Maud haul forest . 1 But besides these, 
large forests oF oak, firs, spruce and scattered patolios of deodar 
fringe all the ridges and clothe the sides both of the main range 
and of the lateral spurs, and to the south near Kalsi we liavo sdf, 
bdlcli, d/uiora, haldu, kusam , Hair, and amt, some of which run up 
for a long way in the hot and confined valloys of the Tons and Jumna 
to au elevation of nearly 4,000 feet. Wo have uexfc the grey-oak, 
rhododendron aval Andromeda hotwoeu 5/dQd and 7,500 font at the 
lower limit the chir pine {P longi/oiid) and at the upper, blhc-piuo 
(P. excelsn) and the deoddr, and above these the deoddr, mom , and 
bar aim oaks. There are four species of maple, horse chestnut, walnut, 
cypress, spruce, silver-fir, yew, and several species of Pyrus. 

The Bodhiya forest lies to the west of Dooban about the 
Lobkandi peak, 10,1BK feet. The northern 
portion is known as Kanani, and the south¬ 
ern as Bodhiya. Colonel Pearson writes 


Eodlilja, 


The bnsm or valley m horizontal area nmy perhaps ho about two tniloa in 
width by one in depth ; but the numerous ravines and spurs which run down from 
the main ridge must give a much larger supcifleml area of forest, Tho rock9 are 
limestones, and vory precipitous and the I'aviueB arofullof a nob deposit of decayed 
vegetable matter, in which the deodar seems to spring up with great vigor 
1 Report 211 A. 12th JIny, 1809. 
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wherevoc it hR8 a chance, aud thousands upon tliouaimdu of young seedlings may 
lie seen coming up, literally as thick as corn in a field.” But, except in places 
where tlie foieafc has been closed, the seedlings are not permitted to come tomutur- 
lby, ns many hundreds of sheep from tlio ncigbouring villages come to graze, aud 
by nibbling off the heads of the young shoots, reduce them to the condition of 
furze bushes. But the natural growth of the deadat ia this well-piofectcd basin is 
wonderful, and much still remains notwithstanding cuttings. 

Mtwliak is situated on the north or opposite side of the main Lobk&ndl spur to 
Bodhiyn. The ridge itself on that side is tolerably colored with scattered patches 
of deoddr, intermingled with cypress ou the higher ridges, and firs (chiefly Bpruce, 
mixed with some silver firs end ckil) lower down. There are also ouka and rhodo- 
dcndious. Around the village of Mashak itself there has no doubt been formerly 
a cunaidornble deodar Meat; but its contents have been largely cut down in past 
years; in no place cun there be said to be a regular forest like Bodhira. Eastward 
towards Deobnii, the forests got thicker, and numerous patches of deoddr ate 
found among tlio firs and oaks. All along, however, the spruce flr predominates 
and forms the staple portion of the forest. On the northern side of the main 
Lobkandi spui there ia a little forest, the nucleus of which is round a temple in a 
beautiful glen, about half-way between Lolikiuidl ghat and Deoban, overlooking one 
of the feeders of the Banar-giid. Immediately above the deoddrs a t Koli, there is 
one of thu finest and most noble forests of silvei fir and spruce seen anywhere. 
The side o£ the limestone hill, covered with ft nob vegetable deposit, Is somewhat 
steep, aud thu trees ur<3 all giants; and the forest underneath them being perfectly 
clear and free fiom undergrowth presents ft very noblo appearance. In a few 
places some young deoddrs (of which a very few old trees arc mixed with the flra) 
springing up under the shade of the silver flra, to the supersession apparently of 
the proper otfapnng of tlio latter. Returning to Deoban, nad following the nmln 
ridge northwards to the Kainroba peak, deoddr is found scattered hero and there 
soma times in considerable quantities, especially ou the west side of the range, and 
in the ravines, which me very precipitous, running down into the head stieamj! of 
the Re.r\4c-gddl, After tmieuig fee about six. miles, along the east aide of the rid no, 
a steep path lends down through a forest of oaks nnd maple, with some firs, to a 
spui of tlio Karamba peak, running down between the affluents of the Bnnar-gfid 
and ClvlU-gid, On tills spur is situated the village of Kanani, find around’and 
above It is the lino deoddr forest known as Kalslohl. Along the main range leading 
down to this spur, and ou the grassy slopes which run up to the Knrnmba peak 
from ita base, some cxceedingl y uoble deoddr traes aie to be seen. These stand in 
clumps of five ur six (more or less) in number, for the most part on little spur? or 
other plnce9 where a deeper deposit of oarth remaiiiB than tho bleep slope of the IdU- 
aidc usually admits of Indeed, for the whole distance down to the village of Kanoni, 
little else but deoddr is to be seen, mixed with some J’inut exceha, The destruction 
from burniugthe junglefor hhi\ or temporary cultivation has hero been very.great. 
Crossing the Chili-gad stream, and ascending by a very steep path'fche next main 
spur, which separates the Ohara god valley from that of the Chiligfid, aud thepnr- 
gnnali of Jnunsar from Uawnr, the forests at the bend of tho Dkaragnd, known by the 
nunice of Totwa and Lakhnn or Lokar, are entered. These arc by lar tho finest, 
moat extensive, and most perfect of ftll the deoddr forests in the pnrganah, 
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West of the Jfikbni-LSnl pngs (7,030 feet) there Is a high mountain In the deep 
bay, on which there is a pure dead dr forest of considerable extent. From the 
steepness of the sides of the hill, the trees are not as large ns others, but the tim¬ 
ber seems exceedingly firm and well-grown. There is a magnificent view down 
tlio Rama-sent valley to the Jumna find across the high ridges to Bandarpuncli, 
fiom the summit to this mountain. There is also an excellent view of tho forests, 
of Laldian and Totwa, on the opposite side of the valley. Descending this ridge 
thcDbhajal spur is met, which, after dividing into two minor spurs, runs down into 
tile Tons, near its junction with the Pablinin or Paban. Above Cbhnjnl theie has 
been a flue deoddr forest, but It lias been horribly mutilated foi /Ml cultivation. 
Still thore Is a very consideiahlc amount of good foregt left, mul much of the 
spnee that was cleared is again clothing Itself with young deadd) s. Proceeding 
down the ridge towards the Tons, we find that It separates itself Into two minor 
apurs, on one of which is situated the village of ICott and on tlic other that of 
Bastll. These spurs possess two small but perfect forests of deoddr mixed in the 
upper portion wuh a good deal of exceedingly fine c/ul. Crossing tho Tons, by tho 
jlnila, on the Simla road below Kuti, and nBceiuling to Mandlinul, in the larger 
ravine above Llie bungalow, stretching up to the Bniiach peak, there is a magnifi¬ 
cent deoddr forest neatly pure,'’ 

The Jmnna touches the district first near Laklmmandal in Khat 

Baunddr, in north latitude 30°-44'-3G", and 
Rivera, 7 

there receives the BiknAr stream on its 

right bank. The Riknftv, for some distance, separates B&war from 
BAmasera in Ti'hrl, and is of some local importance. Eight miles 
lower down the Jumna receives tho Kbal.no-gad, which forms the 
boundary between Khat Tap far and Khat Bangaon ; and further 
south the Seli-gad from Khat Sell, besides other minor torrents. 
After about 23 miles from its oon fin once with the Riknfir, the 
Jumna turns west to its junction with the Tons below Haripur at an 
elevation of 1,529 feet above the level of the sea. About two miles 
east of this confluence the Jumna receives the Aml&wa, which, rising 
on tho southern slopes of Deoban, drains central JaunsAr. Its drain¬ 
age area is bounded on the east by the main range already noticed, 
and on the west by a similar range of lower elevation connecting 
with the main range at Deoban. This latter chain therefore in the 
southern part of tho parganah forms tho water-parting betwoen the 
Tons and Jumna systems, The Phapbnin, Pabha.ni, or, according 
to Europeans, Pabar, rises in BasAhr, and flowing through Raien- 
gnrh joins the Tons on its right bank near Seniya between khats 
Deoghar and Bnwar. The piiucipal affluents of the Tons (g.u.I on 
its right bank are tho Oliandli, Dadu, and Saian streams from khat 
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Deoghar : on the left hank we have the Kirun-g&d in Bawov, the 
Dhara-gad in Phaniyar, the Banal-gad in khat Bana and numerous 
other torrents. Canal-irrigation is impracticable owing to the 
oharactor of the country ; but the cultivators load the minor streams 
over their fields wherever available, and use tho water-power for 
their mills. The Tons is bridged at Maid rath (3,172 feet) and 
Baatil (2,960 feet) in khat B&war and at Sangota (2,550 feet) in 
khat Bavlim. There are bridges ovor the Jumna at Lakh war (2,210 
feet) on the Mussooree road ; an iron suspension bridge below 
Kfilsi and close to it an iron girder bridge on the cart road. Floods 
are common and in some eases injure the fields. There are two 
main roads, («) that from Mussooree to Simla by Lakhwdr and 
Ghakrafcn, and (&) the military cart-road from Kiilsi to Okakata. 
The latter ia divided into two sections, one to Stiya in Bam tar, 
eleven miles ; and the second thence to Ohakrdta, seventeen miles. 
This road is bridged, but not metalled. There is also a bridle-path 
from Sfiya to Chakra La, nine miles. The first road in Jaunskr was 
constructed uuder the superintendence of Major Young in 1828 
from Knlsi to Pastil, 35 miles as the crow flies, with a branch to 
llajpiu*. Roads are still much required and even good paths from 
four to six feet wide would do much to open up the resources of 
the pargauah by affording an ea^y means of com mimic a Lion with 
JKftlsi and Cluikidtn. Much has been done in this direction by the- 
Forest Department; but as these roads aro principally for their own 
purposes, and lio through closed forest tracks, Lkoy aie not of go 
much advantage to the people ns they might be. 

Taking tho khats from Lnkhwdr northwards, tho character of 

, their capabilities for cultivation and physi- 

Klmts, , 1 J 

cal foaturea are to be noticed, and we shall 
commence with the Jumna khats :— 

LahhwdT lies iu the extreme south-east along iho 3nmnn, and is crossed hr the 
Mubboocqc and CkcikriUu road. It la composed almost entirely of terraced fields 
and the lulls arodiy and unproductive with little or no forest and a limited glazing 
ami. A lifctlo turmeric is grown, 

Pharldr lies immediately to the north of LokInvar and has much tfic satue 
character. The hills are precipitous, dry, and barren, little foiest, not much 
giazing, a good deal of southern nepeel, and a stony soil. 

Bhaldr lies to tho north of Plmrlai. and aoinjinues the tiact north of Nigtliat 
bungalow on the Mussooree road and, like fcho preceding, ia hounded on the wist by. 

U 
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the Jumna. There is a great deal of good northern exposure in the cultivation, 
but little forest and not Much grazing 

Jio, U lies to the north of Blialor between tlio Sell and Dnbred streams. Here 
the hills me dry and lrnren with very hlUe forest and uat ranch grazing, and, 
though veiy highly cultivated, not vary productive The .Tanna forms the eastern 
boundary. 

Seh Is also bounded on the east by the Jumna and occupies the valley of tlve 
Seli-g&a. It is ouo of tho largest and finest khats running up from the Jumna to 
tho ride-range at Chakrfita. 

Bangaon lies to the north of Sell and is drained by the Ning&l-g&d > a portion 
of its cultivation extends as far as the northern boundary of cantonments. 

Tapi dr lies to tho north of Bangaon, and is drained by tho Klmtno-gdd. It Is 
bounded on the oast by the Jumna and Is fairly off for cultivation, though badly off 
Sor roads. 

Batmddr, to the north of Tnplfir, also lies along the Jumna, and though a very 
fine khat, la out of the way and unconnected with the rest of tho parganah. 

Turning now to the middle Wats we have 

Panjgaon lies on the left of tho Amlawa stream in a poor country, with bare 
bills, little forest or grazing, and is not very well off. 

Sch-fjoiAan lies to the north of Panjgaon between the main range and the 
Amlawa, and possesses little forest or grazing, otherwise it is a fair hhat, 

Uilpdlta, to the north of Sell-golhan, occupies u aimilnrposition, ami like it hnH 
hut little forest or grazing land. The fields arc terraced and absorb much labour 
in repairs. 

Birman lies between Udpalta, and Chakrdta find had to give up much of its 
forest, nnd grazing land to cantonments. 

Bardsua is a very small hhat within Bangaon to the north of cantonments. 

Mohna also Ilea to the north of cantomoent3 on tho upper waters of the Dtfwan- 
gad. It has a deficient supply of grazing land, but a fair proportion of cultivation. 

-Dudr lies to the oast- of Mohna and is similarly situate. 

Hisiar lies to tho nast of Vuir, and js drained by thoBijfld-gid ,■ hot oaitlvatlon 
is either backward or stationary, 

Al/ijatw-upnrlr lies still further east on tho lolfc bank of the Bijfid-gfid • it 
shows a good extent of irrigated land, though tho population is .migratory. 

flaw far lies to tho west uf Chain ata, the cart-road running right through tho 
centre of it, so that purchasers como up and carry away the surplus produce, 
potatoes, turmeric, and gingor. 

Taking now tiro khats hounded on the west by tho Toils, wo have 

Bdna, on tho south, on the right hank of the ArnlSwn stream. The soil is poor 
aud does not grow tho more valuohle crops Irrigation Is not much need, 

Bisd/ial lies next, to tho north, nnd Is traversed by n path from ffdlsl, which 
crosses the Tons by a rope-hrldge at. Tunyayn. Thoro are fine tablc-lands, well 
irrigated, and good turmeric and ginger cultivation. 

Silgaon corner next, drained by the Dhawnd-gnd and Unversed by a road from 
UAlsi. 

AMgaoiWJAantfaii (ins to the north, of Silgaon. There is a good den)of cultivation, 
permanent and temporary (hhtl), and n considerable area under ginger and turmeric. 
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AJalfifa liea to tile north of the preceding, nntL Is drained by the Maiudfir-gfid 
and tmverscd by a road. It Ib a small hhat and hns no irrigation, 

Disau is situate between Ifaleta aud Dlianau, from the latter of which It is 
separated by the Am liar-gad. It is on the whole an average hhal\ but, owing to 
quarrels amongst the villages, not so prosperous as it should be. 

Dhnnau has lost aonio of its better lands by being enclosed as reserved forest, 
and is on tins account somewhat badly off for grazing land. 

Bharm lies to the north of Dhanau, aud Is very remote from markets} hut there 
is a good deal of table-land on moist hills with a good northern exposure. There 
is some good temporary cultivation and a considerable amount of irrigation. 

Alnsau lies to the east of Miami, and has had a good deal of its area enclosed by 
forests. It is separated from Bdwar by the Banar-gad, 

Katun or Kailo lies to the cast of Masnu on the left bank of the Bnn&r-gad. 

Lnhhan lies to the north of Masau aud Kalnn on the right bank of the Banar- 
gad, and hns lost a portion of Us lauds in litigation with Silgaon, 

Besides these there are the small khats of Rangao, Chhartarl, Kotin, and 
Saniultn, much mixed with other khats. 

The Bdwar khats nre lepresented by 

Bdwar is much cut up with enclosed forests. Most of its villages are in a very 
backward state, caused as much by the apathy of the inhabitants as by the posi¬ 
tion of the khat, lemoto from markets, aud with a moie rigorous climate. 

B&riaAhar lies along the left bank of the Ukava-gfid, and was fonneily included 
in Bdwar ns a lhag or sub-division of a khat. It is better off as to markets and 
grazing land than Bdwar. 

Punaydr or Plmmyar hc9 to the cast of Bdnadhar, furthor up the Dharn-gdd 
I valley, ami was formerly a hhag of Biwar. 

Stlgnoi lies further east Btill and is crossed by the Simla road. It, too, woa 


oue of the khags of Bdwar. 

Deoghar is the portion of Bdwar on oho right hank of the Tons. All these 
BiiYiat kluils are at present assessed at low rates and possess soma of the best 
arable land in tho parganah with plenty of grazing land and the means for irriga¬ 
tion ; yet successive observers stale that owing to the general idleness of tho 
people they me worse off than those in the lower Khats. Although for tho last 
twelve years largo forest works have been cauied on in their midst, hardly a man 
took tho trouble to earn the high wages offered when even ten days work would 
pay his quota of land-revenue for the year. 

The zoology aud botany of Jaims&r-Bdwnr has been noticed in 
previous volumes. The domestic? cattle ate 
Products. 0 f t jj e sina ll black-and-red, short-legged 

breed found throughout the hills, and are inferior to the plains 
cattle in size, strength, aud as milch-cattle. They have increased 
very considerably of late years,^as the following figures show :— 


Horned cattle. 5 Aec P, fl " d 
goals, 

7,430 2«,46U 

10,670 27,200 


Horned cattle. 

32,300 

36,270 


Sheep and 
goats. 
60,100 
54,8C0 


1648 

1050 


1800 

1883 
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They are subject to the same diseases as in Kumanu and Garb* 
■wal. There are not many buffaloes in tbe parganali, 771 accord iug 
to the recent returns. The custom prevails of buying bull calves 
in the plains aud keeping them for two years in the hills aud then, 
bringing them back to tlio plains for salo j tlio two years’ residence 
in the bills is supposed to strengthen the animals very much and 
enhance their value- 

Resides the timber of the forests the characteristic vegetable products are 
lice, mamluwitf wheat, barley, turmeric, ginger, red- 
Cl °P 3 * pepper, tobacco, opium, poratoes, gums, ami A little 

maize. Tho rice ia grown entirely in the valleys : some high, some low ; requites 
goad land ; and is nearly always watoieil- A certain amount of dry rice is sown, 
but (he people don’t care to mu risks with it, and so, ns a rule, they keep their 
dry lands for tnanduwa, which is the chief article of food, The plant ia moat hardy, 
mid will apparently grow amongst mere stones aud shingle It is il rain crop, but 
too much rain spoils it. A good year for licso ia a had year for manduwa, and 
vice versa. Wheat and barley arc grown a good deal on the hilltops. The seed 
is sown In the end of September, so as to germinate biforo the frost cornea on. 
These cropa depend entirely ou snow: if there is a heavy fall of snow tho crops 
nre good : it not, they nve bad. Turmeric and ginger are the most paying crops 
grown : they are grown on tho high hills and table-land already spoken of, and 
also m the valleys where there is good irrigable laud. A few square yards of 
turmeric or ginger is quite anUcEent for n family. The cultivation of potatoes Is 
year by year increasing ; ond if the peoplo will only be careful about their seod, it 
ought to continue a most paying crop. Potatoes arc giown either on the high 
table-lands or on virgin forest soil on the slopes. The cautonmunt ot Chakriltft 
baa been a great incentive to the increased cultivation of potatoes. Iuduvn-corn is 
grown always at the village doors in small garden patches. lied pepper is also 
grown in considerable quantities all over the pnrgauah ; opium is confined entirely 
to tho high bills. If there are no hail nnd severe thunderstorms, it ia a most 
paying crop ; but it is very risky, and requires a great deal of manure Apricot 
jind walnut trees abound; the fruit ol the former is either exchanged amongst tlic 
peoplo themselves or sold in Chakrdta ; that of the latter is largely exported. 
Tobacco !s grown in small quantities for home consumption. 3 ' 

According to Mr. H. G. Ross there aro tlnco distinct styles of cultivation. 

Iiicc, for instance, is grown in terraced beds made 
System of cultivation. along the edges of all the rivers and streams, but sel¬ 

dom at levels over 3,000 feet, although some few arc as high as 4 ,odd or 
4,5uo feet ; another style, and tho most general, is that of ten aces rising one 
above the other up the lull side. AH these terraces have to be supported hystouc 
retaining'WftUs, varying from a height of four to 10 foot. Tho expense of making 
these walls is very gicat in time flud trouble, because tho cultivatura mako the 
walls themselves. A landslip or an extra heavy thunder-shower will sometimes 
wash awoy a wtolo hill side of these terraces, thus either ruining tlio unfortunate 
■cwltiYatoT, or involving him In fresh work for years to come, Wherever there ia 
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any goad land tlicge terraced fields exrat. There are very many little "delated 
plots where fresh terraces enn bo undo nud cultivation increased, but within 
village bounds there is no where a block of good un tilled land in one place sufil- 
ciently large to form a sepirato village. Wherever It is possible, \m‘cr is led on 
to these terraces from streams and springs : soma of these * kuls ’ or small cannls 
uie carried great distances tlnougli moat impracticable ground and at great ex¬ 
pense. The third style of cultivation is carried out whole the tops of the hills 
form small table-land*, round and smooth, Khali that have many such lull-tops 
are considered the most favoured ; the soil is always good and crops bettor tliau 
m the terraced lauds. 

All the larger landholders keep ploughmenjof the Dom caste— hdlis— who arc 
serfs or bondsmen of the landholders , they'.receive no wages, but nro fed and 
clothed by their misters. .Sometimes they are given a little land to cultivate for 
themselvos, but they do not acquire any right in this laud j their employers defray 
all their marriage expenses. If one of these serfs dies, tha landholdetjhas to look 
after his widow, should there be no other husband and children. If the widow 
marries again, she goes to the house of her second husband with her children } but 
the mnater of the second liusbmd has Lo pay to the master of the deceased the 
amount advanced by him for m image or maintenance of children. No account is 
kept of tho money spent in food anil clothing during the ploughman’s lifetime, as 
ho Is supposed to work that off ; but an account is kept of all money advanced 
for innrriago or money spent in tho maintenance of young children after the de¬ 
cease of their father No interest is charged on these accounts. If the plough¬ 
man distgrecs with lus master, he cannot leave him until lie pays olf the advances 
against him, or until he finds another master agreeable to pay them for him. The 
landholders wanted very much to have a set of rales about these hdlis entered in 
the nidjih-ul-argibab as the system I 3 opposed to British Ideas, Mr. Ross refused to 
comply with the request. The landholders have once 01 twice brought complaints 
against lidlu to compel tho tofcaru of tho latter ; tho cases have, ns a matter of 
course, been thrown out at once, and so the hdlis must know that, if they choose, 
they can leave and go whore they like. 

Tho Jaunsaris are very particular about their houses : they all have double- 
atoned houses, and in many instances three and four stories. In the lower kbits 
the wood work of these houses is deoddr procured from the higher khats, bat the 
covorlng is slate ; in the upper khais the roofing Is deoddr, split planks being used. 
The upper hhat people say there is no slate in their hhals, but the reason apparent¬ 
ly is that it is easier for the people to split deoddr than to quarry slate. They 
have hitherto had as muoh deoddr as thoy could use, and so there has been no in¬ 
centive co look for slate. The peoplo drink a great deal of a kind of beer made in 
the following manner :—lu the rains they make thick cakes of the roots of some 
trees and barley moal j these oakes are stored up, and when they want beer they 
break up one of these oakes with some cooked china and saioak, and soak the mixture 
in water for eight or nine days 5 they then strain off the|!iquor and drink it and aha 
eftt the refuse. In December aud January a great daal of drinking goes on, many 
people being drunk the whole time, all kind of work is stopped, and nothing ia 
thought of but feasting and drinking. Thoy shut up sheep in a room and feed 
them upon onk leaves. Each num take? Ms turn of killing a slump audf casting his 
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brethren. Owing to the severity of the weather there is little or no work possible 
nt that season except looking after the cattle, and this is left to the women : the 
Brahmans do nut, a a ft rule, drink. 

In 1827, the products of the parganah itself wove sufficient for the 
consumption of the small population ; but now considerable quanti¬ 
ties of food-grains arc imported from the plains. Generally speaking, 
the Jthats situate on the road between Mussooroe and Ohnkr&ta 
and one large Mat in the neighbourhood of Chakrfita itself are the 
best; the next or average class comprises the Mats situate in fairly 
advantageous positions with reference either to Kdlsi or Chnkriita, 
and the last class are those which are at a distance from markets 
and those which are in the neighbourhood of large forests ns well 
as those which have but little irrigated land to depend on. The 
area for the extension of cultivation is limited ; but still there has 
been, progress, the number of ploughs increasing from 2,400 in 
1848 to 4,600 in 1860. Excluding the tract undor Government 
forests, a late calculalion gives the cultivated area ns 18,763 acres 
(1,682 acres irrigated), and the cultivable area as 620 aores. The 
first-class laud consists of manui*ed land devoted usually to rice 
cultivation ; and of this 9,979 acres and of second-class land 7,112 
acres were dependent on rain. The reddish clay is considered the 
best for cultivation and that of a darker colour not bo good. The 
worst sort containing sand and gravel is here known aB sankrdni. 

There are only two classes of rent paid in tho whole parganah, 
one is one-third of the produce, which is 
given by the cultivators of tho temple lands 
and the common village lands. The other occurs among the non-occu¬ 
pancy tenants of Haripur and Byas, who pay their landlords one- 
sixth of the produce and some minor dues. Tho value of the produce 
of an acre of irrigated land is estimated at Rs. 24, and if sown with 
a second crop at Rs. 40. Tho average revenue rate in 1872 at half 
rates fell at Rs. 2-8-0 on irrigated one-crop land and Rs. 4 on irri¬ 
gated two-crop land; Re. 1-4-0 on first class ono-crop uuirrigated 
land and Rs. 2 on the same with two crops ; second class dry land 
was assessed at Re. 0-13-4 and land allowed to lie fallow, of which 
one-fourth is cultivated every year, at Re. 0-8-11 on this one-fourth. 
These assessments varied with the proximity to markets and tho 
general character of each Mat. The occasional cultivation may be 
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classed with the culturablo, and so the average rate on cultivation 
was Re. 1-15-0 per acre and on the assessable area Re. 1-8-0 per 
per acre: the figures for the wholo piovince being Re. 1-9-7 and 
Ra. 1-4-3 respectively. The result of the revision of settlement in 
1883-84 gives a rate of about Re. 1-9-0 per acre on the cultivation. 
As in Kuinaun, the local measurement is not in bighas, but in a 
measure of capaciLy called a pdtha. The kaeheha ser is called a ser; 
and a pakka aer is two and-a-half sera aud four kachcha sera make 
ono pdtha of tfl'd or rice ; and the quantity of land sown by that 
amount of seed is a pdtha. Sixteen pdthas make one don, and 
twenty dons one khar, At the settlement the Mgha of four to an 
acre was used. In the local measures, the practice here agrees with 
that in Garhwdl and Kuniaon (q.v.) before the bid was introduced 
there. 

The following villages 1 are held free of revenue chiefly to sup¬ 
port the Mahasu-deofca, and would otherwise bo assessed at Rs. 154 
a year, vis., Lakhamandal, Hard, Mendi'&th (Slaiudrot), Btudii, 
Hanoi (Onol), Phartdr aud Chhatra. 

The cultivators are cither E6jputs or Brahmans, and all put 
their hand to the plough. In 1875, the agricultural population 
comprised 16,312 proprietors, the maurdsi cultivators of the local 
code, and 12,661 non-proprietary cultivators, the ghair-mauru&is of 

the code, and 10,597 labourers and others. Proprietors may sell 
or otherwise dispose of the lands held by them, but tenants can only 
dispose of their rights to tho landholder whose land they cultivate. 
Tenants pay in cash (khara) or in kind (Awn). If a proprietary 
cultivator runs away, his land should first be given to liis nearest 
relative ; but if he have none, the sai/dna of the khat should make it 
over to some other proprietary cultivator. If this ho not agreed 
to, then the saydna should give it to some non-proprietary tenant, 
fixing the quota of revenue to be paid by him, If this cannot be 
arranged tho land lies fallow and the quota is distributed over the 
whole khat. This is to prevent any of the Dorn caste getting pos¬ 
session of the land, and might well be expunged from the local 
code. If the runaway returns and desires to resettle, he jean claim 
his land within five years on payment of arrears accrued. If the 
saydna confers proprietary rights on a cultivator not possessed of 

1 G. 0. No. 872 A, doted 2 lat March, 1674. 
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them (phair-maurusi), ilien the latter pays a fee of two rupees to 
the sai/dna, four rupees and a goat to the khal panchdynt f and two 
rupees to the residents of the village in. which he becomes a pro¬ 
prietary cultivator (maurzfci). 

There have been several attempts at enumerating the people 
of Jaunsdr-B&war. In 1882, Colonel Young 
Pcc,p,e, returned the number of landholders or cul¬ 

tivating proprietors at 2,469: in 1834, Mr. Boss gave tlie number 
of families at 829 asdmi-khudMshts and 2,421 asdmi-zaminddrs; 
the latter numbering 17,278 souls. In 1848, the former had 
increased to 5,75o souls and the latter to 19,471 souls. In 1860-61 
the total of both classes numbered 30,585 souls. In 1872 the re¬ 
turns showed 40,046 in habitants (23,114 females.) The census of 
1881 gives a total of 45,117 (25,400 females). The population is 
enfcirclj' Klinsiya, and comprises the usual divisions into Brahmans, 
lUjputs, ana Doras. The first are chiefly Bhafcs or Sarasutis, the 
second Raw&fes, and the third are Dorns clashed according to their 
occupations into blacksmiths, carpenters, and minstrels, &c. AIL 
worship Mahdsu and towards the east are many who worship the 
N&gas. The people are interesting as allowing a Khnsiya popula¬ 
tion several centuries behind their brethren in Kumaou in civili¬ 
sation and still preserving the peculiar customs that mark their 
representatives further west. The distaste for milk and the'pro¬ 
duce of the cow is a link in the chain connecting them with tlio 
people in the Indus valley fco the present day, and with the Itafcors 
of Obitrnl, and 'fortunately we have accurate records of many of 
their peculiar arrangements. Of the entire population in 1881 
44,184 were Hindus, 726 were Musalmrms fchiefly in cantonments), 
140 wore Christiana, 48 wore Sikhs, and 19 wore Jain as, 

The detailed figuies of the census of 1872 give the castes aud 
thoir numbers. Out of a total of 39,313 Hindus 4,371 are record-, 
eel as Brahmans; 18,985 as Rajputs, and 14,500 as Dorns. Of the 
last 2,420 are entered as Bhjgjs or minstrels, the attendants on the 
Mahasus, 3,731 as Kolis, 3,204 as Doms, 2,866 as Cham&vs and the 
remainder as Ghana Is, Lohiu-s, Badis, &c., thus accounting for 
37,856 out of the whole Hindu population. If wo furtlior deduct 
244 Jogis and 30 Gosains, we obtain 1,183 members of other castes 
chiefly of plains origin. These figures show how very truly Jaun-* 
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sir is a representative Tthasiya tract and forms a very important 
link bahveon tho almost completely Hiwluised Khasiyas of Ku- 
maon and their brethren converts to Isldm on the ethnical frontier 
in tho mountains of the Hindu Kush, and apparently gives customs 
and practices of the Khasiya race in full force nt the present day 
which distinguished them a thousand years ago. Jauns&r is a 
kind of 1 sleepy hollow,’ within the hills in which the changes 
wrought in the outside world have had hut littlo influence until 


The local ‘code.' 


the British settlement officer and forest officer came amongst them, 
and on these two and on the influences from Ohakrdta much of its 
future prosperity or the reverse must depend. 

The manners and customs of the people aro of a character very 
different from the Hindus of the plains. 
Soma have received a somi-jndicial sanc¬ 
tion by being embodied in the famous daslfie-ul-amly or 1 Code of 
Common Law,’ drawn up under the superintendence of Mr. Ross 
in tho settlement of 1848. The most remarkable is polyandry, a 
practice declared by Major Young in 1827 to be on tho decline, 
but which is unquestionably common to this very day. Indeed, a 
bachelor without brothers, it is alleged, experiences some difficulty 
about getting a wife. The marriage ceremony is conducted with¬ 
out rail oh formality and is thus described .*— 

Only tlie Mia and llawat castes intermarry with the Kunet and Bhat onstoa, 
^ _ Brahmans, and liaiputsi the marriage ceremony is 

called jhajera. The bridegroom’* father gives the 
father of tho bride one rupee as earnest-money ; the father of the young woman 
will giro him n dinner of putts (cakes), this makes the betrothal binding, The 
bride’s father having dressed the young woman in a chain (shawl), ddman or 
gdghral (petticoat) and dhtUu (head-dress) and having given her as many vessel, 
ns lu his power, gocB with all his relatives to the bride groom's fnther’s house, 
and the hri deg room’s father gives them one or two dinners ami a present. The 
bridegroom’s father, if lie declines to fulfil the contract, shall not take back his 
earnest-money ; but if the bride'9 father retracts and gives tho bride In marriage 
to any one else, he shall pay sixty rupees. When a son and lieu ia born alma 
shall bo given according to the mean'! of the parent; and if any one bo in great 
Borrow, their relatives give them a he gout and a rupee. If any person of low 
caste runs away with the wife of a respectable man, either the person who runs 
away with liar or any person who allows them to remain in his district must pay 
Ha. 125, or else the woman and her paramour must leave the district. If inti 
mney previously existed, the man should pay twenty-five rupees through the 
say dm. If a nmn of respectable caste seduces a woman of respectable caste, 

45 
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tlie flue Is sixty rupees Women rue frep to choose their first husbnnds and to 
lenve them if cli^atufiod on condition, writes Mi. WilHnros, "of I lie second bus- 
hand’s defmyhig the exoenses of the previous weeding. Younger bjotlieia 
legally hmeonly the usiifinet of tl.nr ‘cnmr’s tiife, for she and her children 
are hold to he the bxcUi-uvo property u± the eldest brother. Hence lie keeps 
both women and children in the event of the household heirg broken up, and, 
tlie re-Hi oi the fraternity going to live elsewliero. The custom of polyandry 
i6 supposed to promote good fellowship among hrolliei h, nnd in (01 need to be) 
observed *=o consistently that if 11 m other- 111-1 aw dies leaving mi infant son, the 
daughter-in-law is, piopeily speaking, hound to icni the hoy nnd mmry him 
herself when he attain*, the ago of puberty A mnmed won.rm is called 
ma nn, and imii/iw is n common salutation when addressing a person not related 
to the epoiikei. It is almost needless to odd that there is a considerable amount 
of freedom between the PCXes. Another very marked peculiarity in the habits 
of the people is their extreme uiieioanliness, all the more conspicuous on 
account of the oonipaiativc- paleness of their complexion and scantiness of tlicir 
clothing, the nature of which m familiar to evciy one who 1ms evci had occasion 
to make a journey to a lull stnLion.” 

The local civil code is particular in the appointment of sai/tinas, mid 
thus describes their duties —■* The head man of the filial or mi/nll is the 
tiiydna. He is to keep the landholders contented, to collect the dues of Govern¬ 
ment according to custom only, equal shares nccoiding to the capabilities of each 
ouo ; to settle all quarrels ; to look after the welfare of new culLiviitors, nnd to 
obey the orders of Government. If any cultivator does not pay hie dims, tho 
sayu 11 a may sue him in court, and if a cultivator run an ay, the smjuna may distrain 
his effects, mid if these meatio fail he may redistribute lhcpA«ni or revenue-roll, 
and must send ituibefoic 1st April in each ye/ 11 , 1.0 that it may be examined before 
the seasonal cultivation commences. On the death of usaydaa his eldest son 
succeed^ [ mid if he be a minor or mentally or morally unfllfor the office, tho litlo 
remains with him, and his brothci or any oilier boh of the deceased may do the 
work ns deputy. If a stiyana so desire he can appoint his oldest son to the office 
in lus lifetime, hut his brothers have uo claim to the office because of their being 
landholders. The aen/««« may, however, allow them to receive a portion of the 
bisamiUi or fees of office, and ns a nuitLoi of fact it frequently happens that the 
individual shares are vciy small where them is 11 large family and some giumbling 
ensues : but the fens were primarily not intended ns a family endowment, but ns n 
remuneration for work done. In ease of dnit-ion of pmperty, the sai/dimhdri ia 
not distributed. A yonngci son cumiot take the title of saydna. If the eldest sou 
dies with issue, such Issue can claim the title, and no one else. When the eldest sou 
dics’willioiitissue, the deceased'sluother nan succeed In each fi/ml iluoe arc, several 
tuydntii; but he wlio»c uulhorlly extends over the whole film is the head sat/dna 
and his village is the hhund village. The «ry««n may be dismissed by Government 
for mjuiing the loveuuo, acting contiary to onleis, oppressing the cultivators, 
wrongfully levying fines, &c. I 11 such a case, tlie person who has the next best 
claim and is suitable for the office will, if uppiovcd by the superintendent, he 
appointed. Should a sajjuua desire to resign, he can do so thus First he resigns 
his olmm to his brothei, then to any other poison , hut the rightful owner cannot 
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ee it so fta to destroy the lights o£ the next person. In many Units there Is in 
each village an officer called Utalirdutu, to whom the sai/unu from hir own share 
gives one or two rupees, nr at the termination of any Miir makes the landholders 
pay him something. The dink,■unlit works uiidet the wiydiia, who may dismiss 
him and appoint another If a sarjdmt fiave to attend the com* nt Kfiisiorelse- 
where, ho is entitled to a eooly as a servant aud another to carry a loud : he also 
receives a boi of flour fuun each landholder. In lien of other dues, the smjtintt 
receives n eoss of five per cent, mid half an nnwi in the nipee on the total vcvemio 
paid by lus Mint to cover his o xi-iensd when employed on the business of the khat. 

If 11 proprietor wishes to dispose of his land he must fust, through the ssydna, 
obtain perwis'-ion of the shareholders in his village 

Jala and moittncjo. and alio o£ the pi op. fetors in the Mutt. If a person 

of his own Unit desires to purchase if, lm cannot sell to a stianger. In either talc or 
mortgage the poison in possession Is responsible for the revenue. I 11 deeds of 
mortgago them must bu a clause declaring that only the sumfnddn rights me 
mortgaged, not the bind itself j hut when the mortgagee takes possession, he is only 
entitled to it until Ins claim has been ‘atistied by usnfiuct or otherwise, or until 
the time agieed on has elapsed I’lio mortgagor isnlso responsible fur the 
revenue and nil changes of powwinn roust be cnleied in tb ephant. The mort¬ 
gage can bo completed only by permission of the siyidna. No period is usually 
fixed, and no fees are paid except, fom annas for the deed which is registered by 
the patwarl. In oa«cs of sale, fecR aic paid to the sitydna and nitcsilng witnesses. 
In regard to bargains it 13 uiiusal to exchange written documents. If a dispute 
arises and the debtor rlemen tile whole debt, the creditor has to swear toJtin tho 
name of his deity; but if the debtor denies onlya part, the cicdltor takes that, 
part and makes an oath ns regards the remainder. As regards mteic-at, the 
debtor 1ms to give eight pulltn aers of corn at enah harvest (milled km) for each, 
rupee until the original pUtn is paid up. If the debtor becomes msolroot, the 
creditor takes tho original ainoimL and foregoes the hut or takes double the 
piincipal in coin. With icgaid to grain ilftlils, the custom Is that for one year, 
the original is increased by on 0 -I 1.1 If, and in the no uoih) ycur the accumulated 
amount or whatever remains unpaid of it is inemued by one-half. If the debtor 
becomes pom tho debt is measured by three times the original nmouiit. In Clibar- 
tfitl, Mai eta, Kothi, Rangiiu, anil llaripur the entire family of the saydmt is entitled 
to purticlpntc m the fees. One pet son is made sndr-snyAnn and all the others 
aie sai/dntis. All the cultivators are tj'iair-mautiisis and have not the power to sell 
their holdings, and the saydna cau make them oultivnte their hinds or take tho 
land away, 1 

On the death of a cultivator, leaving ft widow and young children, if the 
widow lakes to herself auothei husband, he can claim 
Distribution 01 piopcrty. the tC nnro ol her flisfc husband ns ft hereditary tenant 


but in such cases it is customary to make a settlement to ihls effect 111 wilting : — 
Two-thirds of the land bd taken over shall belong to the children of tho former 
husbaud and one-third to any clilldieti born of the second husband ; if, however, n 
cultivator should nl ins death bu iu debt find have no heirs, then whoever takes 
1 The rules of the * dasiur-ui-aml ’ wore Incorporated m the engogiroient papers 
for each hhat, but have smeo been modified. 
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possession of big effects is liable for and must pay his debts, If four broth era 
have two or perhaps one wife between them, and four or five daughters are born, 
and ono of the brothers marries again, tho children me not shared between them, 
but remain witli the woman find tho woman cannot go to the yi>,uiger brother 
hut must live with the elder ; but the children are entitled to equal shares from 
the four brothers, which are paid to the elder. I£ they separate, the elder brother 
hears the expenses of the marriages. Goods are divided thus .—After deducting 
one thing of each kind and one field for pilans ,rights on account of seniority 
nnd half of that field (Aane/m) for the youngest, nil the lest uro divided equally 
among them, Bub if there should: bo any self-acquired laud (by piuchoBC, mort¬ 
gage, &e ) or if there bo encumbered land, it is also divided. Tho saijdna distributes 
tho shares and receives one sheep, one goat, one dish, one weapon, and five rupees. 
The panchdgat receives five rupees and the villagers two rupees, But if they are 
poor no fees are levied nnd none are paid on cattle. If the mother 01 father be 
alive, the children with whom they live must provide them with a cow, plate, 
clothes, burflen cmn*, but if there arc two fntUcia or mothers, the second receives 
nothing. If any man lias three wives and they have children in unequal numbers, 
f.e., If One have two nnd anothei throe, at tlio time of sharing, the children all 
receive equal shares except that the aou with whom the lirat inotlici has to live 
lecelvea a little more. If two brothers have one wife and have two children at 
the death of the wife, and both brothers marry again, aud after the marriage the 
cider brother dies leaving four boeib at the thno of sharing, after deducting the 
half of tho whole property for the children by the first marriage, tho remainder 
is divided into six equal shares \ from those six shares two moio besides the half 
previously deducted are given to the children by tho flr«t marriage. Daughters 
can claim no share m the paternal property ; only the following is tlio cuafcoai : — 
that the father should provide whatever h necessary for tho mairiagc coicnionies 
and if he Unva any grown-up brothers ho should get them married. 


The system of deciding cases by mull in lomplos or elsewhere 
noticed under Kumaon prevail also hero. 
One of the rules of the local ‘ civil codo’ 


Decision by oath. 


runs as follows “ If there should be a quarrel with any other khat 
about boundaries, it is settled either by panchdi/at or by making oath, 
but it is settled by oath only where ifc cannot be settled by punch diiat. 
The person in possession should take the oath, and if the mydna is 
interested he must take the oath, and in case lie should rofuse tho 
opposite party should be givon the oath. Any quarrel about the 
lands in each khat is settled in this way.” Owing to the ovils 
inherent in such a system it was added that all decisions arrived at 


should bo reported in fifteen days to tho Superintendent and also 
any objections, in default of which the decision would be main¬ 
tained. That tills practice has a bad effect on the people themselves 
is shown by the following extract from a recent report:— 
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" Whenever the uii/diias settle a dispute relating to land, they should also be 
obliged to record their decision in the patwdii’s icgistci, and if the custom of 
deciding cases by oath eonld bo entirely abolished, the pnrgnmih would be much 
benefited Under the rules of the “ dastur-ubaml ” decision by oath was only 
allowed when no other mode of settling a dispute could bo found ; hut in practice 
arbitrators invariably record in their decisions that the party in possession should 
take oath to confirm his possession aud this practice tends to keep up ill-wili for 
over. I have done all in my power to discourage oaths, never allowing them to be 
taken when I could avoid it, ns when an oath has passed botween two parties, if 
anything happens fca the person who took it, Iiib adversary always declares that lie 
took a false oath, aud it Is a sign of displeasure on the part of the gmls, and for 
fear of fuither manifestations of their displeasure he at once relinquishes the 
land or property. The opposite party, howover, is equally unable to take posses¬ 
sion, and 3o the land, if that wus the subject of the dispute, is left to He waste 
There Is n aunilai superstitious custom by which the wrath of the gods is invoked 
against nn enemy If a man has a grudge against any one, he takes up some 
earth out of his enemy's field and lays it at the shrine of one of the gods with 
pruyois nnd offerings. If aftor that any misfortune happens to lua enemy, it ia 
looked upon ns n sign of displeasure on the part of the gad,'atid the poor nmn lias 
to relinquish tlio field and let it gu to waste These disputes are carried to such an 
extent that generations after the oath has passed they are recollected, and 1 could 
mention Instances in which tlio parties or in case of a boundary dispute llie whole 
khai will not cat or sleep In tlicir opponent’s village. 1 was the more particularly 
Btruok with the inconvenience resulting from this practice when the question of 
establishing schools was first brought forward, as I found that the boys from one 
/(licit were not even allowed to attend a school ia their euaaiiqa' village j and to »how 
the lengtli to which this is curried I may state that though in years long gone past 
there was a dispute over the boundary of two hhats which luia just been settled 
amicably before me, yafc still the remembrance «f the old oath remains, even 
though the parties nto now on friendly terms, at least ostensibly so w 

An oath by tho ilahasu at Hanoi is tlio moat soiemu that can be 
^ ^ talcen. A custom now prohibited, but which 

is proved to have existed by many a ruined 
house and waste field, was that in cases of disputed possession a 
party took a stone from tlio field or a portion of the mud from the 
walls of the house and offered them to Mali6.su, with tho result that 
ud one could cultivate tho field or oooupy the house—a very con* 
venienfc way of annoying one’s enemy. Another custom men¬ 
tioned in the local code is that where the Mnlifisns ordered the 
lund or house to be freed, this order was made known by the 
Mallas who came from Graihwdl for the purpose. Soma account 
of the Malidsu has been given elsewboie. 1 ,There were fonr 
Mahdsus—-Basalt, Pibdsak, Bail ha, and Cl) alia. The first lhrse 

1 Gaz, XI. 836, 
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live in temples, the last moves about from kh at to hhat. The prin¬ 
cipal temple is at Onol or Hanoi on the left hank of the Tons in 
Bawar at the north of the parganah. There is a second at Talimt 
in Ichal Panjgaon to the east of Kalsi at the south and a thitd at 
Anwar ; whilst the fourth taking up his head-quarters in Bairatin 
Mat Kora perambulated the parganah, Basalt and Pibasalc have 
migrated to Tibri, and Baitha and Chalta are now tho Mahfisus 
of Jauns&r-Bfiwar. Mr. Willtams gives another account of the 
origin of the worship of Malifisti ; — 

“ According to Binhuiomcnl tinditions, at a remote ern of time, n man 
ploughing in the parganah of liukan (now neoghnr) saw a sunke, which. electing 
itself before him, a aid. I am sent by the Divinity raise near this place an imago 
to be woishipped| call jt the Maliasu deotn nml ib Mill reveal to you laws tlmt 
mo to be obeyed On learning this vision of the cnlfcivafcm, «omc Hi alumina 
made nu image and placed it in the field whore the anatro bad appeared, and 
after some time had elapsed it was inspired to give them the following instruc¬ 
tions, the observance of which secure the devout f\nm the evils of the present 
world mid insure their liftppincs in the next, viz— 

First, never to sleep in a bed with four logs Rccontl. never to drink pure 
milk. Buttermilk is pci muted, but it is meritorious to abstain from eating the 
butter, it being moic piaiieworthy to burn it at the places appointed for the 
worship of the Mali a mi deotn. Third, always to ancriflco the finest gents at the 
demigod's shrine, and if Bimilnr sacrifices elsewhere be abstained fiom—- bo much 
the better/' Mr. J. II Fraser mentions a temple at (lie village of Bnnkauli, not 
far fiom Lakha Mandal, in hhat Bamidar, snored tolMnlifisu, whom he cons Id era 
identical with MfiIiqiIco. fie describes llie shrine, however, ns being built oil a 
Tibetan model ” 

Tho Onol temple is about forty miles from Kdlsi, and is 
now the head'quarters of Baitha and Chalta. Tho latter used 
to visit Jaumilr and Jubal alternately staying for twelve years 
in each, much to tho annoyance of tho people. Mr. Williams 
tells us that with the Mahasu camo fifty to seventy attendants, 
besides daneing-girls and others. It was, however, necessary 
to invite him through his Waztr, and such was the dread of 
his wrath that an invitation was seldom wanting. On receiving 
the invitation the deity was placed iu a palki covered with 
silver and after certain ceremonies was escorted by crowds of 
worshippers to his new residence. Those unconnected with the 
deity were only fed for one day, but the regular attendants 
seldom romaiued less than six months or as long in fact us they 
received entertainment. 
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To defray the cost of the entertainment, collections had to be 
made from the different khata in the division at the rate of eight 
annas a house or more, according to the means of the proprietors. 
Many other contributions wore also exacted, such as old, goats, 
supplies of various sorts, amounting altogether to a heavy tax upon 
tho people, who attributed ilio occurrence of an accident in any 
villago to the indignation of the unpropitiated Maluisu. To check 
these exactions, Major Young passed a summary order at K&lai, 
in tho presence of the assembled saydms, banishing the deota and 
liis attendants from Jiiunsdr-Bdwai, and idso commanded the 
r to abstain from accepting any invitation on the part of 
Maliasn without tho sanction of Government. In a recent report 
it is, however, stated that it contiimos to give trouble to this day. 
The first 17n7.ii- whose name is on record was ltup Siuh 1 . He 

died al Basil! in 182G, leaving two sons by 
The Wflzit’ ofc Mnhasu, J 

different mothers. Both pretended to suc¬ 
ceed to the "Wax/trship. Thoir conflicting claims caused two fac¬ 
tions, and tho dispute was referred to Major Young for decision. 
Ho decided tho case in favour of Ugar Sen, the elder brother, but 
the adherents of the younger, Ham Nath, on their return to Bast'd, 
repudiated tho judgment ami scut an invitation to the Mnhasu, 
who made a visitation to the Kamli division, which materially 
interfered with the settlement roceutly concluded. The fine and 
imprisonment of tho principal offenders put ft stop to their excesses. 
Tb.i o,n t Wyxfr, Kami. Slugli, vosidai at Ba&HJIva lm Mien, 
into evil courses and is Held in small respect, not being even 
entitled to tho compliment of a chair. Ilia, however, said that 
wore ho to reform, lie would be, like the older members of the 
family, venerated as much as the deity himself, 

The dialect of Jaunsfir is almost unintelligible to the people of 
tho plains and is akin to the patois spoken in 
1 1 "~ UI ^ tho neighbouring states of Tifrri and Jubal: 

thus :—gdd, ( a stream 1 ; pujhar, ( wood *; ?iyar, 1 grass ’ j chiikiy^ 
( burned hanuwit, ‘ to walk,’ aro words unknown in the plains. 

Thoreis littlo education, though a few schools have been estab¬ 
lished ; the people, however, are unxious that their children should 
bo taught, and a coss has been levied to provide a school in each 

i Mr. WWinm'fi note. 
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khat. There are numerous applications for schools; but until 
further funds exist, there is little hope of establishing a sufficient 
number ; and without education the people must remain behind the 
rest of the British lull districts. In this respect as in others the 
contrast is uot advantageous for the administrators of Jaunsfir 
when compared with Gfarhwal and Kumaon, and one can well 
understand tho complaints of the people that though n cess has 
been levied for the purpose, most of the khats have still no schools. 
There is no jail and no police. The lock-up at Clmkrfita and 
Kdlsi serves for tho one and the sciydnas for tho other. Roads 
are stdl urgently wanted all ovor the parganah. Tho establish¬ 
ment of Clink rata has given it a good road from Kills!, and has 
also been tho means of keeping that from Muasooree to the can¬ 
tonment in good repair, and the forest works on the Tons have 
necessitated the making of a good road from ChalmUa to the 
borders of the district in Bdwar. There was a line of road cut from 
Ohakrdta to the Tons <m a direct lino to Simla by Mr, F. 
Williams; but although the road would he very useful if the PanjYib 
Government would agree to make their portion of it, still it is 
not required ou its projected scale so far as the district wants are 
concerned. The remaining roads such as they are can barely be 
kept in order with the funds available, and four foot or six feet 
paths might bo multiplied all over the pargannli with advantage. 

Jaunsar-Bawar 1 came with Debra Dfin into the possession of the 
,,. British in 1815. The first sotflomenfi was 

made by Captain Birch for 1815-16 to 
1817-18 at Rs. 16,217 a year, exclusive of miscellaneous revenue, 
customs, and transit clues collected at Ktilsi, and amounting to 
Rs, 1,753. Captain Birch was succeeded by Captain Ross, who 
made the second settlement from .November, 1818 to Octobor, 
1821 at Rs. 15,703 for land-revenue and Rs. 1,208 for customs. 
Captain Young took charge iu April, 1819, and in 1821 made tho 
third settlement, which was also for three years, from November, 
1821 to October, 1824, at the same rate as before. This settle¬ 
ment appears to have worked well, as no coercive measures were 
necessary for the realisation of the revenue demand. The fourth 
settlement for 1824 to 1827 was fixed at Rs. 17,282 for land- 
1 Prom Mr. G. R. 0. Williams, B C.S., Memoir on Delira Dfin. 
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revenue and Its. 1,419 on account of customs and included 
Rs. 1,485 duo to the chauntras and saydnas noticed hereafter. 
This settlement was extended for a further period of two years, 
and nt its conclusion, in 1829, Major Young made further proposals 
for a new settlement. Before taking up this settlement we must 
refer to the peculiar machinery existing in Jaunsfir-Bawdr for the 
distribution and collection of the land-revenue which, though in 
many respects similar to that found in Garb wad at the conquest 
has many foatures peculiar to itself; and for this purpose we shall 
avail ourselves chiefly of Mr. Williams’ careful summary. 

The hereditary indigenous revenue officers constituted the 

„ machinery not only for collecting but for 

Clmuntrag and saydnas. ..... , 

distributing the revenue, lhe pargnnahs 
of Jaunsar and Bawar were divided into khats or collections of 
villages, at the head of which wero officers termed saydnas similar 
in every respect to the saydnas of GarluvAl and the kamins of 
Kumaon. The four most influential saydnas wero called ahauntras, 
and formed a conclave (c/iauntru), to which was submitted the 
gross sum assessed oil the parganalis as revenue. This they 
distributed over the khats t and the saydnas of each khai re-distri¬ 
buted the sum allotted to the khat over each village within his 
jurisdiction. The village saydnas again fixed the sum to be con¬ 
tributed by each proprietor within tho village. All were then 
jointly and severally responsible for tlio entire assessment. 

The entire community had one mahajan or bunker, Din Dayal 
Ram, resident at Kftlsi, who became their surety (»)dfrdfimi)'for the 
punctual paymont of the revenue on the appointed day. The 
surety paid up the revenue and debited the sum due by each pro¬ 
prietor to him as a personal account with interest from the date fixed 
for payment without reference) to the date when the money was 
actually paid, and this was considered a lawful perquisite of the 
office. The chauntras were not only revenue officers, but had 
also civil and criminal jurisdiction, having (l plenary power to 
flog, imprison, multilate, and execute” up to a very recent date. 
As revenue officers thoy received salaries of Rs. 40, Rs. 60 or 
Rs. 100 a year. The saydnas of each khat had similar powers in a 
lesser degree within their own Mats, and enjoyed trn allowance of 
five per cent, on the collections as bisaunta similar to the lambardar’s 

46 
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fees of the plains. The emoluments of the surety were consi¬ 
derable : lie had a quarter anna per cent, or one month’s interest on 
the gross revonne termed gunth-kholai or fee for opening his 
money-bng.i, besides interest at the rate of Its. 18‘12 per cent, per 
annum on ouch of the four annual instalments calculated as due 
six months before the actual date of payment. 

Such was the administrative machinery ; and after consultation 
Major Young recommended that a proposal made by the chauntras 
to give Rs. 1,000 additional as land-revenue and to furnish 300 in on 
daily for eightmonths to complete a road to Bastil from Kdlsi should 
bo accepted, and on this basis the fifth settlement from 1829 to 1834 
was concluded, giving a land-revenue of Rs. 15,354 and a decrease 
oF Rs, 505 in tho customs. The noxt settlement for 15 years 1 1834-35 
to 1848-49) was also the work of Major (now Colonel) Young, then 
also Superintendent of the Dhn, at a revenue of Rs. 21,412, includ¬ 
ing customs and cesses. The land-tax amounted to Rs. 16,280. 
There is nothing on record to show how any of these settlements 
were made. ThB several officers appear to have mado nothing more 
than a rough estimate of the capabilities of the parganali, and'this 
being accepted by the chauntru was distributed over each khat , the 
mdhdmin at Kalsi collecting and paying in tho revenue on clue 
date to the tahsildftri. 

Previous to the annexation of this parganali to the Dun, an officer 
styleddiwdnwRs stationed at Kalsi, who per¬ 
form od all tho duties of an amin and tahsilddr. 
To Baku' Ali, appointed diwdn in 1818, Colonel Young attributes 
“the flourishing and orderly state of the parganali,” and on Bdkir 
Ali’s obtaining the appointment of tahsilddr at Delira in 1830, 
Colonel Young recommended tho abolition of the post of diwdn at 
Kdlsi. At the same time Din Dayal Rdm, the old snroty for the 
rovonuo, died, and between his son Kirpa Rdm and tho chauntras a 
fierce quarrol arose with no independent local offioer present to inter¬ 
pose his good offices and settle their disputos. These matters came to 
Mr. Vausittart’s notice in 1844, and he removed Kirpa Rdm from 
office, who was again restored by Mr. A. Ross in 1846. On this tho 
chauntru or assembly of chauntras demurred and set up a rival surety. 
They were mot by an order from the Superintendent declaring them 
relieved of their functions for the time bomg. 
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The chauntru not only continued their opposition, but exacted 
a largo sum of money to pay fcbeir expenses to Agra in order to 
appeal to the Lieutenant-Governor. This, -with a visit from the 
deity Mahasu, whose Wazir was at this time particularly exacting, 
induced the people to listen to the remonstrances of Mr, Ross 
when he visited the parganah in 1849. The Governor-Gen oral hap¬ 
pened to pass through the parganah in the same yoar, and was besot 
with complaints from the two factions and from the people them¬ 
selves against both. The surety was accused of ruining the 
country by his exorbitant charges for interest and the chauntru 
were accused of unfairly assessing their own good Jchats and 
transferring the burthen to the other and poorer khats, which event¬ 
ually involved them in debts which they could not pay off. To 
remedy this state of things a redistribution of the land-revenue be¬ 
came necessary, and arrangements were made by Mr. A. Ross to 
this end. The net land-reveuuo now stood at Rs. IS,006, to 
which was added Rs. 750 on account of roads and the items com¬ 
prising the hsaunta or say ana dues, making a gross assessment 
of Rs. 19,750. Tim kdvkun or village accountant’s fees were 
fixed at Rs. 617, and those known as ganlh-kholai at Rs. 293, 
so that the total charges of every description amounted to 
Ra, 20,660, 1 which eventually fell to Rs. 19,953, A regular settle¬ 
ment was made after an inquiry into the condition of each khat 
and its villages: the power and duties of the ohauntru were 
abolished, aud the management of each khat through its own saydna 
was established. These officers’ allowances were confirmed at five 
per cent, on the collections as a remuneration for their trouble. 
The debts due to the surety were paid or remitted, and iu future the 
landholders were to be relieved from the payment of the interest in 


anticipation hitherto a perquisite of the surety. The fiscal duties 
*Tho actual qhnrgcs and receipts m I84B arc thus given • 

Ciiakqkh, | Receipts. 

Hal-hisannta. Rs. ® 0, 

Sayanfis salary 

... 1,000 

Revenue ... .. 

20,00/J 

Ohauntras’ salary... 

Road allowance 

Regular establishment 
Patwdris ... 

Peons 

... 400 

... 1,000 

... 894 

... ISO 

... 192 

Deduct charges 

3.CG6 

Total 

<>t 3,666 

Nef revenue , 

10,304 
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of the chauntru foil on thesaydrazs of the Mat, and tlio joint respon¬ 
sibility of each sharer for the payment of tbo revenue was limited 
to his own l'chat , which became, in fact, a bhtiyachdva estate. The 
establishment was also reduced from its, J ,900 to ils. 1,776 per 
annum. All those arrangements wore subsequently sanctioned by 
Government, with tho exception that the road allowance was raised 
to the original amount. 

At the same time Mr. Ross drew up a code of law and procedure 

for the use of the local panchdyats in admin- 

Dnsftfr-uf-iml. ,, , fn , . 

jstonng justice among themselves. This 
was compiled from tho customs and traditions current amongst the 
people, only making alterations when these wore repugnant to mo¬ 
rality and common sense. Provisions, for example, were introduced 
prohibiting the practice of compounding felonies or the disposal of 
cases of felony, especially murder, by the sai/dnas ; tbo accusation of 
witchcraft was made a punishable offence, as well as the practice of 
1 cursing the ground from motives of revenge. It states also the 
general principle that tho revenue is fixed on the general resources 
of the landholders as well as of the land, on tho number of sheep, 
goats, plough-cattle, labourers, quantity of land and its produce, 
■walnut-trees, apricots, honey, &e. All trees are the property of 
Government, except a few near villages, which were included in the 
chaks and were planted by the landholders. Tho landholders have 
power to cut wood for making ploughs, houses, or for their own 
private use, ws ftp wood, hut are wet allowed to rail it i and those in 
whoso khats there i9uu deodar are allowed to biing it from tho Mata 
they have been accustomed, subject to tho same conditions, and 
the persons from whoso Mats the wood is taken aro not allowed to 
charge for it. They have a complete right to all grass and jungle 
and wild drugs and grazing rights. But other rights, such as 
minoB, belong to tho Stato and no ono without permission can 
bring under cultivation waste land not included in his ohak, and 
Government has tho right of selling and lotting that land to 
whomsoever it pleases. Tho new agreement paper states speci¬ 
fically the boundaries of tho villago and State forests which are all 
now demarcated by permanent boundary pillars. 

During the currency of this settlement tho khats relievod 
themselves from debt, but still tho state of the parganah was 
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generally so unsafe! a factory that at its expiration, in 1859, it vvn* 
not deemed advisable to raise the revenue, but merely to redistri¬ 
bute it again with the help of a block measurement of the cultiva¬ 
tion. This, the eighth settlement, was effected by Mr. J. C. 
Robertson in 1859 for the years 1860-61 to 1870-71. It is 
remarkable because no attempt had ever before been made to 
measure the cultivation. The result of a plane-table measurement 
gave a total cultivated area of 21,603 acres, of which 164 acres 
were held revenue-free. The gross revenue was fixed at Rs. 21,525, 
from which should be deducted bisaunto. or sayanas allowances, 
Rs. 1,042 ; iaklna or the allowances of kdrkuns f or village account¬ 
ants, Rs. 1,830, and Rs. 1,000 for the repair of roads, leaving a 
net revenue of Rs. 18,695, which at the end of the settlement was 
Rs. 19,678. The surety’s allowances and office were then alto¬ 
gether abolished. The revenue assessed in 1859 was collected 
without difficulty. In only one khat was it necessary to have 
recourse to any measure for enforcing payment and here it was 
due to embezzlement on the part of the saydna. 

The next revision of settlement took place in 1870-73, and 

was made by Mr. W. Cornwall. The great 

Ninth settlement, b 

feature of this revision is the demarcation 
of Mutts and their boundaries, especially in connection with the 
Government forests. Tho Resolution recites: — 

«' Under native rule the respective interests of the State and tho people in 
regard to forest rights had never been clearly defined/ and np to 1860 matters 
had been left very much to themsefves in Jaunsar-tfdwnr, in consequence of 
which the forests suffered greatly. In 1869, tho forest lands were divided into 
three great classes ■ from the first the villagers were entirely excluded; in tho 
second they were allowed rights of grazing, fuel, and reclamation,* while the 
tlmd class wns handed over to them under the condition that no alienation a 
were to be made undei any circumstances. The taydnas protested strongly on 
the ground that under this auangemenfe they had no guarantee of future enjoy¬ 
ment. Accordingly the Government of the time directed that all land not likely 
to be needed for forest purposes should be made over unreservedly to the khats • 
uuder the third class, forest laud should be held to appertain to the respective 
khals under the proviso of non-alienation. This necessitated a fresh demarca¬ 
tion of foreafc boundaries, which was effected in 1873/ but it was not till 187* 
that the ’ phanlbandis ’ or detailed demand statements were finally prepared and 
nsaonted to, and that the revised demand came into operation.*' 

The cultivation also was measured and maps were prepared on 
tho settle of one inch to twenty yaids, similar to those that were 
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made in Kuraaun, With these were indices showing the area of 
each field, the holder and the demand payable by each sharer. 
The result of this revision was a total revenue demand of Rs, 
26,181, which with cesses amounted to Rs. 29,495 at the end of the 
settlement, the previous demand being Rs. 19,695, thus giving 
an increase of one-third. The terms of the w&fib-vl-arz were 
revised, and many of the unnecessary conditions of the old 
dasidr-ul-aml were omitted and others were revised. 

Under the previously existing arrangement the say Ana distri¬ 
buted the quota of the revenue, as already explained, over the khat, 
and the village saydna over each village. Whenever the revenue- 
payor left his khat or through misfortune of any kind was unable to 
pay tbe revenue assessed, this was distributed by the saydna among 
the other cultivators; while any person dissatisfied was allowed 
to appeal. The new arrangements provided also for a report by 
tho lahsild&r on all items in the phdntbandi or revenue-roll differ¬ 
ing from, the distribution of the previous year which should be sent 
to tbe Superintendent for orders before April, so ns to give time 
for a proper inquiry before the agricultural operations of the year 
commenced. This was the principal change 1 introduced in tho 
fiscal administration by the settlement of 1873. 

Patw&ris or village accountants were substituted for tho harkuna 
of the old arrangement, and a cess was levied to support them. 
On the whole the attempt to follow out the procedure adopted in 
the plvJ.ua wub not a. success *, and here, as in Kuucaue, the resolution 
to insist on regular rent-rates, revenue-rates, and classification of 
soils resulted only in failure, gave an infinity of trouble, and left 
behind it not a single statistic on those subjects that could be 
relied upon. The country, the people, and tho crops differ from 
the plains and its people to such a degree that no useful object can 
be attained by compelling both to follow exactly the same linos in 
detail. Here other matters exercise a considerable influence, popu¬ 
lation, aspect, nearness to forests, and the proportion of table to 
terraced lands. As observed by Mr. H. G. Ross, a village may 

1 The five hhags of Bnwar were each made into a separate khat or sub-divi¬ 
sion i and the ofllee of sadr-sar/saa was abolished until now hold by the Wnzfi’ of 
tho Ono) temple. Mr. Cornwall sent in his report (No. 109), 10 th March, 1873, 
Mid Mr, El Q Robs sunt in a supplementary report (478), 19th December, 1874, 
hut tlieHe weie not taken tip, and onhns were not issued until (No. 017), 1st June, 
1880 , coufirining the settlement for ten years. 
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have excellent land, but without cultivators it is of little use. The 
very best soil with a southern aspect will not produce crops equal 
to thoso on inferior soil with a northern aspect; a village with 
inferior land and possessing a good hoad of cattle or able to collect 
leaves from a forest will have finer crops than a, village with supe¬ 
rior land, but without these advantages for manure; again, there are 
dry hills and moist hills, anti the latter produce far the bolter crops, 
though there is nothing to show whence the moistness conies and 
there is no difference in the soils. The swjdnas refused at first to 
sign the engagement papers, but after some explanation that was 
done, 

It was soon seen that the assessment of 1873 pressed heavily 
on several khats ; and in 1883, Mr. H. G. 

Tenth settlement. . 

Ross was deputed to reviso the settlement, 

accepting the records of the past and his personal experience as 
the basis of his proceedings. The assets on which the revenue was 
assessed by him were (a) the land; (6) the cattle; (c) occasional 
or temporary (Jihil) cultivation. To the first he applied the pro¬ 
vincial average of Re. 1-9-7 per acre on cultivation and Re. 1-4-3 
per acre on the assessable area. To the second, in lieu of a grazing 
cess, he applied half the Dun grazing rates—two annas per buffalo, 
one anna per cow, and one pice per sheep or gout. Taking these 
rates with an additional rate for occasional cultivation, ho worked 
out a maximum demand on each Mat which should be worked on 
as the c^ivevac margin to which, the revenue may rise, bat which 
local circumstances should be allowed to modify. The result of 
the revision was that out of a total of 38 Mats Mr. Ross reduced 
the revenue in 15 and left 23 untouched. The previous demand 
for the whole pargannh was Ra. 29,495, and this was reduced to 
Rs. 27,495 and confirmed by Government for twenty yoars. 1 The 
details of the statistics then collected have already been given. 
Another matter connected with this settlement is the preparation of 
pkard-pkdnts or standard revenue-rolls distributing the total assess¬ 
ment over the villages and cultivation within a kkat y whilst leaving 
the responsibility of the whole khat for the revenue untouched. 
This may be changed by variations in area of cultivated land, 
in number of adult male cultivators or number of cattle, but it 

1 Cr. I. (R. A.), H9R, 8tb February, 1884. 
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will servo as a guide to officers hereafter when disputes arise with 
the saydna regarding the distribution of the khat assessment. The 
saydnaohdvi system, too, was retained. 

There were twelve patw&ris, which were now reduced to throe, 
oug for Bawar and Lohkaudi and two for Jauusur; and oue kamin- 
go, a descendant of La la Din Dayal, the former m&Mmin of ICrilsi. 
Amongst iho descendants of the ehauntras are two—Debi Singh, 
saydna of khat Ud pu.lt a, and JwAla Singh, saydna of khat Samdlta— 
who long ceased to tube any interest in the parganah or afford any 
assistance to the local officers. Dor the descendants of the other 
two ehauntras —Ram Das, saydna of khat Korn, and Moti Ram, 
saydna of khat Seli—Mr. Ross obtained a grant of Rs. 100 each for 
life, with the title of chauntra, in recognition of their past services, 
renewable in either case to a direct heir who is reported qualified 
and to be a suitable person to whom the grant may bo continued. 
Arrangements, too, were made by whioh the forest rules where 
they pressed hardly were relaxed, and provision was made for the 
requirements at Chakrata for fuel and proper forest conservancy, 
without undue or unnecessary restriction of the privileges of the 
villagers. 

From 1815 to 1829, the parganah remained in charge of one 
officer immediately subordinate to the Crov- 
Admnmtuition, ernor-Genernl’a Agent at Dohli, and who 

had certain civil and criminal powers, aided by the chauntru. When 
Regulation V of 1829 rescinded Regulation XXI of 1825, the 
parganah administration fell into the same state of confusion as that 
of the Dua, and, in 1830, it was formally placod under the Super¬ 
intendent of tho Dun. The subsequent history must bo given in 
Mr. Williams’ own words :— 

“ Years after. Act iXXIV of 1864 vested tho administration of 
justice and the collection of tho rovenue in such offioers as the 
Lieutenant-Governor might appoint who wero to be guided by the 
rules framed for the Tariff district under Act XIV of 1861. Noti¬ 
fication No. 1170^-A, dated 29th April, 1864., supplemented tho 
Act investing the Superintendent with the general administration 
of the sub-division, and empowering him to assign to his assistants 
such executive, fiscal, or judicial duties as they might be qualified to 
discharge, in subordination to the Commissioner of Meerut. The 
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functionaries to be employed in tlie administration of civil justice 
.. were the assistants to the Superintendent, the 

Civil jurisdiction. . , ' 

Superintendent himself, and the Commis¬ 
sioner of Meernt; in the administration of the revenue and criminal 
justice, the tah slid dr of Kalsi, the assistants, the Superintendent, 
and the Commissioner. The previous resolution defined the powers 
of these officers and procedure to be observed by them. The Super¬ 
intendent received authority to try original suits without limit of 
value and hear regular appeals from the decision of his assistants, 
who had power to try original suits not exceeding 1,000 rupees in 
value, while a regular appeal lay from the Superintendent to the 
Commissioner, and where the two latter differed, Government had 
the option, if petitioned, of referring the point at issue to the de¬ 
cision of the Sadar court (now High Court), A speoinl appeal also 
might be made to the Commissioner from the decision of the Su¬ 
perintendent in regular appeal. 

The tahsjfld&r could only try petty criminal cases made over to 
him by the Superintendent, nor did his 
powers extend beyond the infliction of 50 
rupees fine or a sentence to six months’ imprisonment. The as¬ 
sistant likewise, unless specially empowered, was restricted to the 
trial of cases po referred, and his powers only extended to the 
infliction of a line of 100 rupees or a sentence of twelve months’ 
imprisonment. The orders of both were appealable to the Super¬ 
intendent, who had the ordinary full power of a Magistrate of dis¬ 
trict;, Appeals iay from 'uim to fne uommisgroner of Ifrenrui, w’no 
was also empowered to revise the proceedings of any subordinate 
authority, and to him all cases of a more heinous nature were to be 
committed for trial; but in those of murder and all others demand¬ 
ing a more severe punishment than fourteen years’ imprisonment, 
his sentence could not he parried out without the concurrence of 
the Judge of Meerut, or, in the eyent of a sentence of death, with¬ 
out the confirmation of the $izdmah A dal at (now High Court), 

The suits cognisable in the revenue courts were divided into 
two heads, summary and regular. The sum¬ 
mary suits were thpB classified : (1) suits by 
mdlguzdrs, <fcc., against tenants or of tenants against sub-tenants, for 
arrears of rent; (2; by lambardars against under-sharers for arrears 
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of revenue; (3) by mdlguzdrs, &c., against agents for production of 
accounts and recovery of money due; (4) by farmers of excise 
duties against licensed manufacturers and vendors for recovery of 
arrears due on sub-contracts; (5) by cultivators and tenants against 
mdlguzurs, &o., and of uiider-sharers against larnbardars for undue 
exaction of rent or revenue ; (6) of same against the same for illegal 
dispossession, actual or attempted. The period of limitation fixed 
for the institution of suits under clauses I, II, III, IV was twelve 
months, and for the institution of those under clause V, VI, sixty 
days. The regular suits were defined to be : (1) suits about the 
mdlgazdri right in land, oi the right to registered revonue-frce 
land, or land held on a quit-rout, or claims to shave in the profits 
or rent of such laud or in manorial privileges not reserved to Gov¬ 
ernment; (2) summary suits (asclassified above) vvhon from lapse of 
time, or on other grounds, theyoaDnolbo tried in the ordinary way; 
(3) suits by rnalguzdrs^ Ate., for rent of land held in excess of or con¬ 
trary to lease; (4) suits by the same to oust tonants-at-will not in 
default, at the end of the year, or at the expiration of a lease; (5) 
suits by the same for enhancement of rent. Regular appeals 
from the revomiB courts under the Tarfu rules lie solely to the 
Commissioner, and in the case of summary suits only on the ques¬ 
tion whether the issues raised are fit to be tried summarily or not, 
his decision on the latter point is final. In regular suits a special 
appeal lies from his order to the Board of Rovenue. 

* A regularly-organised police undor Act V of 1861 was not 

introduced. The people themselves wore, 
Folicc. . 5 

as heretofore, to extemporise a rude consta¬ 
bulary in case of necessity, and the Superintendent, being imme¬ 
diate head of the police, was to bo guided by the spirit of the old ■ 
Regulation SS of 1817, or by its provisions, wliorever applicable. 
As a mattor of fact crime in the parganah is almost unknown : of 
theft there is little or none ; and as the people are not of a jealous 
disposition in regard to their wives, murder or crimos of violence 
seldom occur. 

The appoint mont of a Cantonment Magistrate to Chakrdla 


Cantonment Magistrate. 

1869, subsequently 


under Government Order No. 415, Judicial 
(Criminal) Department, dated 2nd April, 
suggested some modifications in the judicial 
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system. By Notification No. 1393A, dated 19tli September, 1872, 
the Lieutenant-Governor] m virtue of the authority vested in him 
under section 2, Act 1 of 1805 (the Ads and Regulations Exten¬ 
sion Act); extended the operation of the Code of Criminal Procedure 
(Act XX of 1861) to Jaunbhr-Bawar, and under sections of the 
same Act the Superintendent of Debra was invested with the powers 
of a District Magistrate in the parganah, the Cantonment Magistrate 
of Chakrftta with the local jurisdiction of a an b-divisional Magistrate 
under section 230, Code of Criminal Procedure, and the powers of 
a Magistrate as defined in section 132 under section 234, Jaunsar- 
Bawar being declared a sub-division under section 18 j the Judge 
of SahSranpur with the powers of a District and Sessions Judge 
within the parganali under section 2 of Act 5IX of 1872 (the 
Bengal Sessions Comt Act). A Resolution of the same date (No. 
427A) extended to the sub-division the operation of the Code of 
Civil Procedure (Act VIII of 1859, as amended by Acta XXIII 
of 1867 and IX of 1803). Under section 2 of the same Act the 
administration of civil justice was vested in the naib-tahsildhr of 
K61si with powers of a Slunaif for the trial of suits up to Its, 300, 
the Superintendent of the Dun with powers to hoar appeals from 
the Munsif and decide suits above Rs. 300 in value, and the Com¬ 
missioner of Meerut with final appellate powers from the decisions 
of both. In his capacity of ex-ofliaio Assistant Superintendent, 
the Cantonment Magistrate is the obief police officer of Jaunsdr- 
Bdwar and all offenoes are reported directly to him, while tho miib- 
tabsildar is a subordinate through whom cases aro worked, He ia 
also sub-registrar of tho pnrgatiah, as well a9 Small Cause Court 
Judge, with powers to try cases where the cause of action does not 
exceed Rs. 200 within the limits of the cantonments. 

Jolabugr, a halting-place on the left bank of the Pindar river 
in pafcti Pindarw&r and parganah Badhun of British Garbwal, dis¬ 
tant 10 miles from Daugavi and 14 miles from Baijndth, on the 
■» route by the latter place to Nandprayag. Tho encamping-ground 
is on a flat piece 1 of waste land close to the river’s bank. The 
load hence to Dnngari lies along the left bank of the Pindar, 
gently undulating to ThaiMi, where there is a baniya’s shop, and 

1 A bugr or btigar< means the flat ground on the lmnba of a stream used for 
orenmtlon purposes and is equivalent to th eghdi of the plains. 
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supplies are obtainable. The Pindar is at present crossed here by 
a sanga of rude construction and in the mins by a rope-bridge or 
jhula. Thence the road ascends the glen of the Gloptara-gadh 
through a close forest of chlr to Dungari about six miles. An 
iron-wire suspension bridge is about to be erected here further 
down the stream. At Nar&yanbugr there is one of these bridges 
passable at all times by ponies. In the cold weather the Pindar is 
usually fordable, except imibediately alter rain. 

Joshimath, or Jyotirdham, the place of the great Jyotir ling 
of Mahadeo, is situate in parganah Painkhanda of Garliwal in 
north latitude 30°-33 / -24 ,/ and east longitude 79°-36'-24" at an 
elevation of 6,107 feet above the level of the sea, and about 1,500 
feet above the confluence of tbe Dhauli and Viahnuganga and 
some one and a half mile below it. The population iu 1872 was 
455, and in 1881 was 572. The site lios on the left bank of the 
united streams, here known as the Alaknanda, in a hollow recess 
and on a declivity descending from the Trisul peak, and is sheltered 
on every side by a circular ridge, and especially to the north, where 
a high mountain intercepts the cold blasts rushing from the Hima¬ 
laya, rising in that direction. The entrance to the town is up a 
bauk out into steps faced with slate or stone, with both which 
materials the streets also are paved, but very irroguiarly. The 
houses are neatly built of grey stone and are roofed with shingles 
or slates. Amongst them are the well-built residences of the 
Rdwal andothor priests of the Badrindth temple, who live here from 
October to the middle of May, during which time tho approaches 
to the temple that they serve are buried under snow, Tho 
building containing the image of Nara Sinha is more like a private 
residence than a Hindu temple. It is built with gable-ends and 
covered in with a sloping roof of plates of copper. Pilgrims halting 
here put up in a large square, having a stone cistern, supplied by 
two brazen spouts, which yield a nover-failing flow of water, 
derived from a stream descending from the Himdlaya. A collec¬ 
tion of temples, bearing marks of great antiquity, extend aloug 
one side of the square, being ranged along a terrace about ten feet 
high. In tbe centre of the area is a temple saored to Vishnu, sur¬ 
rounded by a wall thirty feet square. {Several of those temples are 
much dilapidated, having been partially overthrown by earth- 
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quakes. The temples of Vishnu, Ganesn, Surya or the Sun, anti 
the Naudevi, have suffered least. The statue of "V ishnu is of black 
stone, in a very superior stylo of workmanship. It is about seven 
feet high and is supported by four female figures, standing on 
a flat pedestal. There is another image of brass with wings attach¬ 
ed and wearing the sacred Brabmanical thread, which some assert 
to bo of Baetrian-Greek workmanship. The image of Gane&a ia 
two feet high, well carved, and polished. In the town is a line of 
water-mills, placed one below the other, at intervals of fifteen or 
tvventy yards, and turned by one stream, which, flowing from the 
mountain above, is supplied to them in sueoession by a communica¬ 
tion through troughs of hollowed trunks of firs. Joskimath is an 
important station on the road to both Mdna and Niti, and a cross 
road from B-amni by the Kulara pass ends here. The inhabitants 
are temple priests, traders, and cultivators, There is a traveller’s 
rest-house, a school, and a pilgrim dispensary supported from the 
s adnbart funds. The place is not so flourishing as it was, and bears 
evident traces of its desortion by the Bhotiyas, who now carry their 
wares to Eandpraydg further south. 

Juhar, a parganah of Kumaon, comprises three pattis—Jnhar 
Mall a, GoripluU and Tallades. The laud tax was assessed as follows 
at eaoli settlement 

l8 ie 1817. ISIB, 1020. 1823. 1828. 1833. 1843. Current. 

fiB ' Es.' Rs. R9. Ra * Rs ' B3 ‘ Ra ‘ 

4,842 5,140 fi,06t 2,633 3,382 3,380 3,430 3,378 fi,07S 

The land-revenue fall son the whole assessable area at Re. 0-15-1 per 
acre and on the cultivation at Re. 1-12-2 per acre. The entire area 
liable to revenue at the recent settlement amounted to 6,332 bisis, of 
which 2,936 are outfcurable and 3,395 aro cultivated (1,07 9 irrigated). 
There are 107 mah&ls or estates comprising 212 villages inhabited 
by 5,074 males and 4,488 females ; in 1881 there were 4,803 males 
and 4,(521 females. The patwAri resides in Milam. (See Bhotiya 
M vhals.) The surface throughout has a great elevation, the lowest 
part being the valley of the Gori river. About the end of October 
the whole of Juhdr proper is covered with snow, and the inhabitants 
all descend to the lower pattis. The aooumulation is progressive 
to the beginning of April, and snow continues to fall until late in 
May. The depth in open and level situations varies in different 
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years from six to twelve feet, and is wholly dissipated by the firsl 
week in Juno; but in confined and much-depressed places, suc¬ 
cessive avalanches some limes cause accumulations soveral hundred 
feet thick, and in many deep valleys and ravines the whole is not 
melted until late in July. Webb, in the beginning of Juno, found 
an accumulation 250 feet in perpendicular depth in the bottom of 
a valley, whore tho further progress of avalanches from the inclos¬ 
ing mountains was arrested. At an elevation of 11,568 feet above 
tho level of the sea, the head-water of the river Gori flows from the 
base of this mass, which never quite melts, though towards the 
close of the periodical rains, the side, midway up tho mountain, 
becomes divested of snow andyiolds a very scanty pasture to goats. 
The upper extremity of the valley, however, is never free from 
snow. The scanty cultivation attempted in tho upper portion of 
Jub&r produces barley, buckwheat, amaranths, leeks, and turnips. 
Species of buckwheat, celery, garlic and rhubarb grow wild. The 
crops are usually very poor and sometimes completely fail in con¬ 
sequence of the ungenial climate. Tho indigenous fruits are goose- 
herries, red and white currants, raspberries, pears, and strawberries. 
The culture of peaches and apricots is attempted, but the produce is 
, very poor. The other trees are various kinds of pines, rhododen¬ 
drons, and birches, tho usual shrubs are ground-cypress, roses, and 
sweetbriar. Flowers are plentiful, especially iris and anomone. 

Jumna, the second greatest river of these provinces and the 
most important feeder of the Gauges. It rises in native Garhwdl 
in the group of mountains known as Bandarpunoh or the Jamno- 
tvi peaks, at an elevation of 10,849 feet above tho lovel of tho sea. 
Bandar punch as seen from tho south-west shows a ridge called ICai- 
hu'ii striking off to the southward and westward from the peak lower 
F of the maps (20,014 feet) and ending in a small glen in front. 
To the west of this aud nearly north-east of the point of observa¬ 
tion another large mass runs down, called Duman-kandi, forming 
between itself and Knilnru a basin whence issues the Unta-ganga. 
Further to the west a range consisting of many high and irregular 
masses, taking its riso from a continuation of Bandarpunch, forms 
the western side of the valley ; and between this range and Duman- 
kandi, the Jamna is formed from many sources in the snow. 
These streams unite in one and fall into a basin below. To 
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this basiii, however, there is no access, for immediately above this 
spot the rocks again close over the stream, and, though not so 
lofty aa those below, they interpose ft complete bar to further pro¬ 
gress in the bed of the torrent. Between the two banks, the 
view is closed by the breast of the mountain, which is of vivid 
green from perpetual moisture, and is furrowed by time and the 
torrents into numberless ravines ; and down these ravines are seen 
trickling the numerous sources of this branch of the Jumna, 
Above this green bank, rugged bars aud dark, rocky cliffs arise, 
and the deep calm beds and cliffs of snow, towering above all, 
finish the picture. Noble rocks of varied hues and forms, crowned 
with luxuriant dark foliage, and the stream journeying from rock 
to rook, forms a foreground not unworthy of it. The Unta-ganga 
and Jumna unite at the pointof a level piece of land lying at the foot 
of Duman-kandi, which thus divides the valley into those through 
which the two rivers flow nearly equal in volume and length. 

The principal source, according to Hodgson, lies about 500feet to 
the north-west of the hot spring of Jamno- 

J ’ tri, where the face of tho mountain rises very 

steeply and is entirely cased in snow aud ice. From a rock which 
projeofcs from the snow a small rill descends during the day, about 
three feet wide and very shallow, being only a shower of spray pro¬ 
duced by the snow melting under the influence of tho sun’s rays. 
Below this the snow-bed is intersected by rents and chasms, 
caused by the falling in of the snow as it becomes melted by the 
Btoam of the boiling spring below it. The rill finds its way through 
crevices formed in the snow-bod to the ground beneath, out of which 
gush numerous springs of water of neatly boiling beat, and the 
steam from these melts the mass of ice and snow above them, so as 
to form numerous excavations resembliug vaulted roofs of marble, 
and further causes a copious shower, which affords the principal 
supply to the Jumna. The stream holds a source generally south¬ 
westerly for about eight miles, when the Birahiganga or TJnta- 
gauga, which down to this point surpasses the Jumna in length 
and volume of water, joins it on the left bank. 

The declivity of the bed of the stream in this portion of its course 
is enormous, as in a distance of sixteen miles from its source the fall 
is 5,036 feet, being at the rate of 314 feet to the mile. About five 
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miles below this it receives on the right bank the Badlyav, a great 
torrent descending from Ked&r Kanta. The Supin rises to the north 
of the Bandarpunch group, and joined by the Rupin is called the 
Tons, and this again fed by the Pabar eventually joins the Jumna, 
which is thus the great drainage channel for Tiliri and Jaunsfuv 
B&war. 1 

The route from Jamnotri to Mussooree ia shown below:— 


£ 

05 

S 1 

O 

» 

Name of halting-places. 

Estimated 
distance in 
miles. 

■ 

Height 

above 

sea-lovol, 

Remarks, 

1 

Jamnotri to Kbarsdli... 

6 

Feet. 

8,600 

Rough and dangerous march 

2 

Rarm ... ... 

11 

7,000 

3n plnces. 

Cross and recrosa Jumna river 

3 

Ujri (Ujrlgarh) 

6 

6,800 

several times by log bridges. 
Supplies scarce. 

4 

Kutnnr ... ... 

€ 

6,300 

On Jumna river supplies 

6 

Camp at foot of ascent, 


6,100 

scarce. 

No supplies. 

e 

Camp near Gihangar .. 


4,100 

Ascent and descent. 

7 

Dharasu ... ... 


3,300 

Easy mnroli, but hot. 

8 

Ealaun ... 


4,000 

Follow forest road as far as 

9 

D&la 

M 

6,700 

Birothi village ; supplies 
dearer. 

Cross Nagtiba range; supplies 

10 

Camp ... ... 

14 

6,700 

scarce. 

Puss Pliedi village ; no sup- 

11 

Mussooree ... 

10 

... 

pUos ; water scarce. 

Hotels. 


Total miles ... 

101 




Kailas, a peak in the Kangri or glacier sub - division of Purdng in 
HundeB, to the north of the Mfmasarowar lake, is situate in north 


latitude 31°-d/ and east longitude 81°-22 / , with an elevation of 
21,830 feet aboye the level of the sea. It is called Tise by the 
Hunxyas. As seen from the north-western point of mhos Tal it 
appears to rise to the north out of the plain only two or three miles 
distant, dominating the peaks and ridges for some miles around by 
at least 2,000 feet. Captain H. Strachey thus describes it;— 

The south-western front of Kallfis 1b in a lino with the adjacent range, but 
separated on either side by a, deep xavitto j the base of tire mass thus isolated ia 
two or three wiles in length perhaps j the gqnernl height of it, estimated to be 
4,260 foot above the plain, but from the west end the poak rises enma 1,600 feet 
1 Fraser's Journals, 4197 ; As. Res. XIV, 149 ; Skinner's Excursions, 300 ; 

Jaoquemcut, IV, 10, 92. 
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higher, in a aouc 01 dome rather, oE paraboloidal sliapo t the general figure ia not 
unlike that of Narnia Devi, us seen from Almuia. The peak and the upper part 
of the eastern ridge are well covered with snow, which com lasts beautifully yitli 
the deep purple colour of the mass of mountains below. The stratification of the 
jock is strongly muiked in successive ledges that catch tho snow falling from 
above, forming irreguiiu r bands of nltmnato white and purple : one of these bauds 
more marked than the rest encircles the huso of the peak, and this, according to 
the Hindu tradition, is the miuk of the cable with which tho Rikshasa attempted 
to drag the throne of Siva from its place. Fragments of a dark purple stone 
strongly resembling m colour the rock of Kailas, which are found on the shorts of 
the lake, were a sort of rough jasper, 

'■the openings on both aides of Kailas disclose only more mountains in the 
rear ; tho western ravine appears to be two or three miles deep ; the back of the 
eastern recess is occupied by a fine pyinmitlal mass rising in Htcpa of rock and 
snow, with a curious slant caused by the dip of stratification (to the eastward). 
Tho average height of the Kangri mountains urouud must be about the snme as 
the eastern ridge of Kailas, 4,■260 feet above the plain, i e., l»,500 feet of absolute 
elevation above the sen, of which only the uppermost 1 , 4 IOO feet or so Is tolerably 
well snowed. 

On a lodge on tho bnao of Knifds, about the middle of the south side, is Kangri, 
by tho Illnduatfinis called (l)iiuli; Darchin (14,501) feet) Moorcroft, in 1812, found 
here “ four houses of miburnt brick on stones mid about twenty-eight tents" to 
which may be added tho Gum ha of Gymiktang, which, m 1867, wa3 a large village. 
Through tho ravines on either side of tho mountains is Ihc passage by which the 
pilgrims make the partkrama or circumamhutetiou Thecneuit is performed in two 
duys by those who take n easily, bat with more exertion it may he done in one 
day. There are four Gum ba nn the rond ; (1) Nindiphu (or Dmdi) in the western 
ravine, on tho right bank of the Sarchu, and immediately opposite the peak of 
Kail is | this is the principal shrine and the head-quarters of the Lhoba Lama; ( 2 ) 
Didipliu, which is further up the ravine of the Snrchii: thence the pilgrim road 
crosses tho Dolma-La, the ridge of the mountain bellied the peak on which is a 
email pond which the Hindus tfinis called Gauri-Rund; tho ridge is high enough to 
have enow upon it early in the summer. Thence the road descends to (3) Jungdul- 
phu,iu the eastern ravine, and (4) the Gyanktsng, in Kungii. 

From the south face of Kailas, close above Kangri, rises a considerable stream, 
which the Bhotiyas called Ld-chu, (i.c , the mountain river) falling iato Cho-Logau 
threa or four miles to tho south-east of its northern extremity. Moereroft des¬ 
cribes this stream as creased by usanga jnsfc below Kangri and originating in a 
cascade close aheve ; lie calls it the Dareliia-gadera, a mere Hindustani generality, 
From the ravine enst of Kailas conieB another considerable stream nlao debouch¬ 
ing into the lake a mile or two eaBtof the 14-oliu; this tho Bhotiyas name after 
Barka, which ia on the left bank d£ it in the plaid between the mountain nnd the 
lake. 

This Barka is the third “ Tnrjura,” i.e,, ' mall-station,' on the Lhasa, road from 
Gfir. There U no village, but a standing camp of a tent or two, for the couriers. 
These two streams, La chu and Barka, are the Wily permanent affluents of Cho- 
Lftgan from the Kangri mountains. The Ld-chu, which is a very large slren-nr* 

45 • 
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is 150 feet w We and deepest thvee feet, running through ft ep.udy bed, here a furlong 
brand, and expnndiug with much sub-division of the stream towards the lake. 1 

-Mr, Kyall writes :—“ Kailas in appearance is very striking. It 
is not unlike in shape a roughly-made Hindu temple with a few 
feet of its conical top broken off. For some miles around all the 
peaks fall short of Katins by nearly 2,0U0 feet, and this superiority 
in height within an oxtensivo radius enhances the beauty of the 
peak.” Kailas in Ohhakhftta (5 ? Si)6 foot) below Malwa Tal, also 
called Maluideo-ka-ling, is said to resemble the Kailas in Tibot. 
There is a fair held herein Pin'd gun just before the Holi Mr. Griffiths 
thus describes Kniliis in his translation of fclio Bamayami. 3 

'* To far Himalaya's summits flee. 

ICailasa there wilt fcliou behold, 

And Hlsliubli with hie peaks of gold. 

Hctwcou them see n mountain rise, 

Whose splendour will euchant thine eyes; 

His sides are clothed above below, 

With all the rarest herbs that grow. 

Upon that iQounln.in'B lofty crest, 

Four plants, of sovereign power possessed, 

Spring from the soil, and flashing there, 

Shed radiance through the neighbouring air. 

One draws the shaft : one bilngs again 
The breath of life to warm the slain j 
One heals ench wound $ one gives anew, 

To faded cheeks their wonted hue. 

Fly, chieftain, to that mountain’s brow 
And bring those herbs to save us now,” 

Kainur, or Kanydr, a traveller’s bungalow and halting-place on 
the middle route from Paori to Minora in patti Ohoprakot of par- 
ganah Ghandpur in Kumaou, is situate on the right bank of the 
eastern Nyar river, in latitude 30°-l/-5" and longitude 79°-6'-10", 
distant 9 miles 1 furlong 10 poles from Gwalkum j 14 miles 
5 furlongs 28 poles from Glihiphalghat bungalow, on the same 
road and 10 miles 13 poles from Bungidhar traveller’s bungalow ; 
The road lienee to Gwalkdra has been doseribed under GwAlkuka. 
and that to Bungidh&r under Btjn«idhAr. Tho road hence to 
Baijirau passes by Gliatura across the Lokhar Gauga, Hit and 
Ohauri rivulets, 1 mile 5 furlongs 29 poles. Thence across the 

1 VI Strnchey, Journey to Cho-Lagan, J,, A. S. Ben. XVII ( 2 ) 29 : See Aldna* 
sarowar, also Montgonaciy’s Pandit's Account, Uec. G. T, LXXI,I96, whioh gives 
further information. 2 V. 22-1, 
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Panders, Ghut and Seraal rivulets to Sauli and. Knula, all of 
which are bridged; from the Kanin, an ascent of 1,000 yards lends 
to the Chauri-khSU, 3 miles 1 furlong 20 poles from the bridge 
across the Chaim rivulet. A descent of about the same length 
leads to the Ndnsyun bridge and by Toli and Jiwai (2 miles 5 
furlongs 13 poles) to the Gyunlekh-Ohauri aud Sukni village 
(1 mile 6 furlongs 30 poles), whence it is level to Baijirau and 
tbe Kunjoli traveller’s bungalow. Kainur wua at one time the 
head-quarters of a tahsil since absorbed in Srinagar. 

Kairarau, a snb-division of parganah Barahmandalin Knmaou, 
contains the upper waters of the GagtSs river uear Dunagiri, At 
the recent settlement it had an assessable area of 1,519 hisis, of which 
325 were cuUiu’nble and 1,194 were cultivated (500 irrigated). The 
land-revenue in 1,815 amounted to Us. 692; in 1820 tolls, 1,056; 
in 1843 to Us. 1,269; and is now Us. 2,618, which falls at Its. 1-11-7 
per acre on the total assessable area at settlement and at Ks. 2-3-1 
per acre on the cultivation. The population then numbeied 2,859 
souls, of whom 1,505- were females. The patti is named after the 
Kaira casto planted here by ICirati Chand iu the sixteenth century. 
The patwari resides in Pnrkot, whore there is a school. 

Kakalasaun Malla, a patti of parganah Pali Pocbhhoh in Ku- 
maun, is hounded on the west, by Kakalasaun Talk and Talk 
Suit; on the south, by Kosiyan Talk and Okautlinn ; on the 
east, by Malli Doti and Silaur Malk and Taiia; and on the north 
by Silaur Talk- This was separated from Kakalasaun at the recent 
settlement. It occupies the valley of the Naurar stream, which 
joins the Gagfis just before the confluence of the latter stream with 
the Rhmganga near Bhikiya-sain. The principal villages are 
Mujkirha, Gangorha, Mohuuri, PAli, Sim, and Thauli. The statis¬ 
tics of the Malla and Talla pattis may ha shown thus 
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The incidence of the land-tax in the Malla patti falls at 
Re. 1-0-4 per acre on the total assessable area and at Re. 0-14-8 
per acre in the Talla patti: oil the cultivation it falls at Re. 1-3-5 
and Re. 1-2-1 per acre respectively. The patwari resides inPanth- 
gaon: there is a school in Sinaura. 

Kakalasaun Talla, a small patti of parganah Pali Paohhfien in 
Kumaon, separated from Kakalasaun, at the recent settlement. It is 
bounded on the north and west by the Rdmganga river, which sepa¬ 
rates it from Tnlla Nayan and Walla Suit; on the south by 
Talla Suit and Kakalasaun Talla ; aud on tho east by the latter patti. 
It lies along the left bank of the Rlimgiuiga from its junction with 
tho Gagfis at Bhikiya-sain to tho Bamora rivulet, aud is traversed 
by the road from Riimnagar to M6si. Tho principal villages arc 
Basot, Saurai, and Snni. The statistics will bo found under Ka¬ 
kalasaun Maila. One village (Thapula) was received from Nay&n 
at tho recent, settlement, seven wore transferred to Suit Talla and 
two to Silaur Talla. The patwari resides in Bhikiya-sain, where 
there is a school. 

Kaladhdngi, a hamlet at the foot of the hills in the Ohhakh^ta 
Bhftbav of the Kumaon district, is situate on the high road from 
Moradabad to Naini Tal, 47 miles from the former and 16 miles 
from the latter, in north latitude 29°-17 / -5' 7 and enst longitude 
79-°23' A 27' i ' ? at an elevation of 1,300 feofc above tho sea. Prom 
1850 to 1375 it derived some importance as an easy route to Naini 
Tnl \ but with the opening of the railway to Bareilly it has gradually 
sunk again to its original position as a petty Bhftbnr mart, and 
tho opening of tho railway to Ranib&g must still further render il 
of only purely local importance. Thero is a traveller’s bunga¬ 
low, dispensary, and police-station. The place is hot and malarious 
in the rains. Tim population in 1872 numbered 111 souls. 

The road from Moradabad is bridged and metalled throughout 
and traversed by carriages and mail-carts. Prom Moradabad to 
Sebal on 'the Kiishipur road, 5 miles ; Badh-tdnda in Rfunpur terri¬ 
tory, 15 miles ; Danya! bungalow, 7 miles j R&inpur road joius, de¬ 
ludes aud Tartu begins ; Mimdiya with polioe-station and dispen¬ 
sary, 6^ miles; Wilsonganj, commencement of forest, miles ; 
Garpu, boundary of Kuinaon Bhabar, 2 miles; and Kaladhungi 
bungalow, miles. Prom the bungalow to Naini Tal, the first 
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eight miles to Mungnuli traveller’s bungalow is a continued steep 
ascent, the peak above the bungalow attaining a height of 5,110 feet, 
For some distance as far as Sariya Tal the road is tolerably level, 
passing by Khurpa Tal (5,364 feet), where are the remains of one 
of the stations of the ICumaon Iron Works Company now closed. 
From Sariya TAl a steep ascent of two miles leads between the 
Hdai-B&tii cliffs and Duopatba by the Abelia pass into the Naim 
T&l valley. 

KAiadbungi is connected with Haldw&ni (15 miles) by a good 
cart track along the base of the lulls. To Gh&onchala, 5 mde3, the 
soil is little else than gravel, supporting a thin and stunted forest 
traversed by a dozen dry channels of the Nihal, the most western 
of which passes a few hundred yards east of KAladhungi. Ohaon- 
chala is a clearing close to the base of the lulls, watered by the 
Bbakra, which takes its rise in the south-eastern slopes of the Pfipri 
ridge : further east comes another torrent, on the left hank of which 
is Fatehpur. Then Karipur, Mandapur, and Luriya Tal, in the 
neighbourhood of which some three miles from Haldwani (j.a.) 
there are large sheets of cultivation irrigated by channels from the 
Gaula. 

Kalapani, in patti Byaus of pargauah Darnm in Kumaon, is a 
remarkable collection of springs regarded as snored by the natives 
and erroneously considered by them as the source of the Kdli river, 
though the headwaters of the latter lia thirty miles father north¬ 
west. They are in fact uuimporkanfc tributaries and derive their 
name from the dark colour of their waters. They take their rise, 
on llio north-eastern declivity of the peak known as Byans-Rikhi, 
45 miles, noith-eastof Askot in latitude 80°-li' and longitude 
80°-56 / at an elevation of 14,220 feet above the level of the sea. 
Their waters are discharged into a stream flowing a few hundred 
feet to the west and which bears the name of Kdlapfini rivor, This 
river is formed by the union of two streams, one rising close to 
the western entrance of the Lfpu-lekb pass and holding n westerly 
course of about four miles joins the other rising on the western 
declivity of the great Kiuitds peak and flowing five miles southerly 
to the confluence (11,7SO feet) and about a mile above the springs. 
The united stream flows five miles south-westward to its confluence 
with the Kiit hi river hence forth called the Kali, in latitude 30 o -11^0" 
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and longitude 80-°54'-0"j at an elevafcionabove the sea of 14,413feet 
and only about 150 feet below the limit of perpetual snow. The 
spring is visited by travellers passing to Mdnasarowar. The drain¬ 
age area of the KAlapdni lies wholly within British territory, but 
a short way below the springs, the Kdli forms the boundary with 
Nep&l. 

Kalapaili, a stream rising in patti Bdrabisi of pargauah Sira in 
Kuinaon, drains that pntfci, the southern slopes of Loni (7,763 feet) 
and the northern faco of Masurbio (5,916) and Kamroli (4,703) and 
first collects into a stream about Rin on tlie Shor and Thai road, 
and thence flowing south-west joins the eastorn Rdmgsinga on the 
left bank in latitude 29°-39'-50 ,J ' and longitude 80 (? -ll / -0'’ / at the 
southern boundary of tho same patti. 

Kali, the largest river of Kuinaon, is known on leaving the hills as 
the Sarda and lower down as the Sarjn or Gkdgra to its confluence 
with the Gauges at the son them extremity of the B.illia district in 
the North-Western Provinces. It has two lioad-waters: tho Kdla- 
ptini {q. v.) to the east, which takes its rise in the southern slopes of 
the ridge crossed by the Lipu-iekh pass into Hundes; and the 
western branoh, which has the longost course and tho largest volume, 
is known as the K.iuhi-Y6nkti [q. v.). The lattorbas its rise in the 
glaciers lying aloug the upper portions of the patti of Byans from 
the foot of the passes of Maukshang or Mangslm and Lunpiya 
leading into Hundes. Prom a little below Kalapfiui onoamping- 
ground southwards Lhe Kdli forms the boundary with Nopal. 1 
From the confluence with tho K&lap&ni tho united stream has a 
southerly course for a few miles to Garbiya mid then bends to the 
south-west, in which direction it continues to flow twenty-three miles 
further to the confluence with the Dhauli ( q. u.) on its right bank 
near Titalakot in Parma. The Kali, which at its confluence appears 
to he twice the size of the Dhauli, is previously a vast torrent, and 
in many places a huge cataract tumbling ovor vast rocks, which in 
soino spots form natural bridges, being wodged together by their 
pressure against each other, and against the sides of the prooipices 
inclosing the deep gorges down which the stream rushes. In many 
places the stream for considerable distances is totally hidden under 
glaciers. Below the confluence the stream is thirty yards wide 
1 Art. V of Treaty of Sigauli. 
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but, swelled by numerous mountain-streams received right and leffc ; 
it soon attains a width of eighty yards It continues to flow in a 
south-westerly direction, and twenty-two miles lower down, nr 
seveuty-five from its source, it on the right side receives tho Gori 
or Goriganga, a river equal in size to itself This confluence is 
in latitude 29°-45'-8"; longitude 80°-25'-0‘ 7 J and is 2,127 feet above 
the sea. Below this place twelve miles, and eighty-seven from its 
source, the Kali receives on its left bank from Nepal, the Ohamliya, 
and three miles lower down, at the JluUa-gb&t, the elevation of the 
water’s edge is 1,789 feet. Sixteen miles below this, at Pa dies war, 
the Kali receives the Sarju, the greatest of its feeders. Thencefor¬ 
ward the uuited stream is no longer called the Kali, but variously 
tho Sfirda or the Sarju, At Pacheswar it turns a little to the south¬ 
east, and ten miles lower down, on the right bank, receives the 
Lohaghdfc river, two miles below the confluence of which a large 
tributary from Nep61 flows in on the left. Turning southwards at 
that point, it, at a distance of eighteen miles beyond, receives ou 
the right tho Ladhiya in patti Pal-belon, a considerable stream. By 
all these accessions it becomes a great river, aud at Barmdeo, twelve 
miles lower down, in latitude 29°-6'-30' / < longitude 80°-13 / -37'’ / , 
and 148 miles from its source, it enters the plain of Hindust&n, 
about 800 feet above tho sea, Webb found it “ about 150 yards broad 
on an average, bed stony, very deep, and moderately rapid.” Her¬ 
bert estimates the discharge of water here during the dry season 
at 4,800 cubic feet per second j that of the Ganges at Hardw&r 
at 7,000. 

The Kill' is not used for navigation and but little for irrigation 
in the hills. (See ChaudJlns, BvANs) A tremendous land-slip look 
place a Bhort distance above the debouche abonL 1846, and com¬ 
pletely damned up the river, the bed of which is said to have been 
quite dry for several hours ; accounts vary from throe to twelve. 
Great damage was apprehended from its bursting through the 
obstruction ; hut fortunately it overcame it gradually, and no 
harm was done. There are ghats at Baubasa for the Tarfii with 
canoes: at Barmdeo with Mundiya opposite; at Kaladhringi crossed 

i This river is the Ghnghm of Shakespear; Gogra or Ghogrn of 'Wilson and 
Thornton } Gharghnra and Gbaghrn of Wilford \ Ghaghra of Buchacnn and Gogta 
of Kennell. Muitin’s East India, II, S00i PrinBep’9, Sleurn Nav. in India, 4S; Ag. 
Ees XVI, 140; T. A. S. Ben, 1842, p. XXXIII. Saa AzAMQinuand GHlziron 
districts. 
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by gourds (a thieves’ ferry): Balsiya from Maldsgarhi to Purna- 
giri: Kusru for elephants and horses to Khilpatti; Kdkri only crossed 
by gourds; Dharra at the confluence of the Sarju, and Jbula, 
where there is a bridge. The island of Chandni-Ohauk 1 in the 
Sfirda had long Sbeen a subject of quarrel between the Tnrai and 
Oudbj but according to a decision of a commission appointed in 1 830 
it was banded over to Oudh. 

Kali Kumaon, a parganah of Kammon, containing fourteen pattis, 
each of which is separately noticed, viz,, Ulmlsi, Obfirdl Alalia and 
Talla, Quincies, Grangol, Khilpattipbafc, Pdlbelon Alalia and Talk, 
Pharka, Roganiban, Sipti, Sui-bisang, Tallades and Assi. The 
assessments since the conquest are : —- 


1816. 

1817. 

1818. 

1620. 

1823. 

1828. 

1833. 

1813. 

Current. 

Ka. 

Hi. 

Ra. 

Ra. 

Its. 

Ra. 

Ra, 

Rs. 

Rb. 

8,980 

9,704 

10,967 

12,248 

14,162 

18,363 

15,665 

3 5,621 

26,873 


The rate on the whole assessable area now amounts to Its. 0-11-2 
per acre and on the cultivation to Us. 1-1-5 per aero. The 
assessable area comprises 37,078 bisis, of which 13,263 are cultur- 
ablc and 23,815 are cultivated (1,558 irrigated). The population 
at the time of settlement numbered 22,666 males and 19,164 females; 
in 1872, 25,222 males aud 22,310 females; and in 1881, 14,589 
males and 13,793 females. There were 1,324 bisis devoted to temple 
endowments and 161 were held free of revenue. There are 580 
inah&ls or estates comprising 71 i villages. Champawat, the site of 
the old Oh and capital, is in the centre of the parganah and now forms 
the head-quarters of the revenue administration of this parganah and 
Shor, jSira, and Ashot. The borders of the parganah on all four sides 
are covered with scrub and forest, but the central portion is fairly 
well inhabited. The soil, however, in a great proportion, is of the 
second or third quality, and there is a deficiency of the best kind. 

The climate is cold, and hence the productiveness is not great. 
Much surplus grain for sale does not exist, as nearly all is required 
for home consumption. A great portion of the inhabitants repair, 
during the cold months, to the Bhdbar. The chief trade there is the 
sale of turmeric, which is plentifully grown in the warmer parts of 
the parganah. In the middle, waste culturablo land is scarce, and it 
would therefore appear that the revenue has there reached its proper 

1 From Government, dated 23rd February, 1830 ; from Government, dated 22ndi 
Juno, 1830 ; from Government, dated 9th April, 1832. 
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limit. Where the waste lands are abundant (as pear the KAli and 
the Bhabar), there the climate is unfavourable to the spread gf 
population. Towards Ohaugarkha, however (on the north-west), the 
cultivation has increased and is increasing. The name Kumaon 
is a corruption of Kurm6chal, the old name of Kdnddeo, a peak 
(7,248 feet) in patti Choral east of Ohhirap&ni. Here Vishnu resid¬ 
ed for three years in his tortoise avatar , and whilst there was worship¬ 
ped by Indra, Ndrada and the Rishia, K_d.lL Kumaon is Kumaon 
along the Kali river. 

KaJigar, a subdivision of pargamh BhrflhmandaJ, Jias to th& 
north of the road from Bhainskheb to Dwara. In 1805, it contained 
an assessable area of 1,312 bisis, of which 329 were cnltarable and 
982 were cultivated (65 irrigated). The land-revenue in 1815 
amounted to Bs. 339; in 1820 to Rs. 601; iu 1843 to Rs. 714 and 
at the present settlement w«i9 fixed at Rs. 1,278, which falls on the 
total assessable area at Rs. 0-15-7 per acre and on the cultivation, 
at Rs. 1-14-10 per acre. The population then numbered 2,163 souls 
of whom 993 were females. The pafcwari resides in Dadgalyaj 
there is a school in KuwAli. 

Kalimat, or Kalnmttiya, an eminence four miles north of 
Almorain Kumaon, in latitude 29°-38'-32 // and longituds 79°-42'- 
18^, whioh attains an elevation of 6,414 feet. The name is derived 
from the colour of tho clay, which consists of an impure plumbago,? 
The hill slopes down to the Kosi on its left bank and to the north* 
east is connected by a ridge with Binsar. The Gorkhdlis had a 
stockade here during their possession of Kumaon. Under the 
R4jas it contained the dep6t for iron and tools, and the story run? 
that Sri Ballabh UpAdhrya lived here, and, not being able to procure 
wood, took some iron from the R&jVs stores, with which he lighted 
hi 9 fire and cooked his food. The ashes remain and make the bil| 
black. It is the K&sliftyn of the Manaaa-kbanda of the Skanda 
Purina: hence the name Knshar still applied to it. Sri Ballabh was 
called, in consequence of the above exploit, Iiob-hunji, the iron- 
burner t hence the easte name LohAni borne by liis descendants, 
He received in mudfi the villages of Lobana, Satrfili and Khulna. 
Hera he again displayed his supernatural powers; for his wife 
bping tired with carrying wafer for the service of the family g°d 

» Gaz. X 293. 

49 
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bore the vessel on her head which rendered it impure- Sri Bal- 
labh then asked the idol to create a spring which at once burst forth, 
but the wife calling out in astonishment, destroyed nine-tenths 
of its volume and only one-toubh of the intended supply now 
remains in the Upddbiya dhdra. Madden writes:—“In common „ 
with the vicinity of Almora itself Kalimat is too well grazed by 
cattle to afford much room for vegetation. In the spring a shrub¬ 
by Dipsacus with lilac blossoms is common and in the autumn the 
warmer declivities abound with the beautiful Osbechia stellate 
(hikarmahri , H). The Scilla indica , Aquillaria indica , Curcuhgo 
orchioides and Fritillaria Thomsoniana, all reach up to this point 
and are abundant.’ 1 The summit is composed of mica slate and 
gneiss in horizontal strata and gives a very fine and extensive 
view. To the east are the dark ranges of Binsar and Jageswar 
to the south and south-west the lofty G6gar excludes the plains and 
from north-east to north-west extends the snowy range, of which 
a view is given in Hoyle’s Illustrations. 

Kallphat Malli, a patti of parganah JSfdgpur in Garhwdl, is 
bounded on the north by Tihri; on the east by Nagpur ; on the 
south by Park Midi and Bamsu and oil the west by Maikhanda and 
Tihri or native Garhwdl. It is occupied hy the valleys of the 
Manddkini, Kdli Gnnga and Marlhmnkeswar rivers, of which the 
Mandskini is the principal. It lies on the extreme west and its 
valley forms tho road to the temple of Keddrndth. The Bnsukhi 
and Sain from, the noith-west join the main stream at Sundwarn. 
Thence the course is south-east through a number of villages to 
Guthna, where it receives the Kdli Ganga and Nala where tho 
Madhmaheswar joins it. Tho Ifdli drains the centre of the tract, 
which consists of lofty hills uninhabited except during the grazing 
season. The Damnr or Bandr having its source near tlio Mandani 
temple flows into the Kdli. The space between the Bnndr and 
Madhmaheswar is traversed by the pilgrim roads to the temples 
of Mandani and Madhmaheswar, but contains no villages of any 
importance. Tho patwdri of Malli Kdliph&t, resident at Guptkdgbi, 
colleots the land-revenue of Pattis Bamsu, Parkandi and Mai- 
klianda also. All four weie assessed in 1864 at Hs. 1,700 for land- 
revenue and aadabart and Rs. 834 for guntk on a total population 
of 5,916 souls. 
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Kalipha t Talli, a palti of parganah Mgpur in British Garh- 
wil, is bounded on the north by pattis Bdmsu and Parkandi; on 
the west by Tihri ; on the south by Talla Nagpur and on the 
east by Nagpur Bichhla. The Rudrprayag and Keddrndth road 
passes northwards through the western portion of this pafcti along 
the left bauk of the Manddkmi river by Agastmnni, Nakot, 
Ohameli, Hat, Bhatwari and Bid. At the last place it is joined by 
the Aim ora road by Karhprayag and Nandpraydg. The cis- 
Manddkini portion comprises the valley of the Kiunjgdr, a tributary 
of the Manddkini lying between the Khatarsduri (8,478 feet) and 
Kdgshi (10,091) peaks, closely cultivated. The trans-Manddknn 
portion contaiusthe British portion of the valley of the Ddrmd-gdr, 
a considerable feeder of the Manddkini, which it joins on the right 
bank near Basti. The patwari resides at Chandrapur! in the 
path, which was assessed at Ra. 2,480 for land-revenue and aaddbart 
and Rs. 207 for guntil on a population of 5,847 souls in 1864. 
K&Uph&t Talli is rich in minerals. Iron mines are worked at Dogari, 
a Jaikhandi and Tundula ; copper mines at Kayara, Kyungadb, 
Dobar and Pingalapani. 

Kalsi or Khalsi, 1 the chief village in parganah Jauns&r-Edwar 
of the Dehra Dun district, is situate in north latitude 30°-32'-2Q' 7 ' 
and east longitude 77°-53'-25", at an elevation of 1,820 feet above 
the level of the sea, with an area of 39 acres. The population in 
1881 numbered 854 souls (307 females), of whom 708 were Hindus 
and 146 were Musalmdas. K&lsi is situate on the Amlfiqra stream, 
a tributary of the JumDa about three miles from the great iron- 
girder bridge across the Jumna on the military road from, Sahdran- 
pur to Chakrfifca, 52 miles from the former and 25 miles from the 
latter. Between the river and the town, the road winds up a gentle 
ascent and approaches the village through a fine grove of mango 
and haldu trees. There is a Public Works bungalow, a traveller’s 
rest-house, and also a tahsili, post-offioe, school and police-station. 

The scenery around Kalsi is very picturesque ; tkp whole dis¬ 
trict can show no more lovely view than the panorama opened up¬ 
on dipping from the Sahdranpur road at Ambfiri into the declivity 
by which the Jumna is reached. The new bridge over that river, 
a little to the south of an old suspension bridge, the piers of which 
»I am Indebtod for most of this notice to Mr, F. Fisher, B.C.3. 
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alone remain, is a magnificent example of engineering skill. 
From the Jumna up to K&lai the land on the -western bank of the 
river is formed in two successive ledges or steps, each about one 
hundred feet high. Near the foot of the upper ledge is the cele¬ 
brated K&lsi ston'd containing one of Asoka’s edicts and lying 
close to the little villages of Byds and Bari pur. It is reached by 
a hill-patli leading from the main road. The path to the village 
lies off the main road to the right and passes through a gorge to 
the talislli. wbioh is a mean building, in bad repair and unfitted 
for the offices it is intended to contain. It is under consideration 
to remove the tahsildir to Ghokrfeta, and tins is understood to he 
the reason why so little attention is paid to Kdlsi, 

The Kdlsi stone is a huge quartz boulder some ten feet high, 
ten feet long and eight feet broad at the 
ABokaeBtone. base, the breadth diminishing towards the 

top. The south-eastern face has bean partly smoothed and bears 
the greater part of the inscription, but a portion of the record has 
been inscribed on the left hand side of the rock, the prepared 
surface having been evidently found insufficient for the whole 
'On the right-hand side an elephant is traced in outline tvith the 
word (, ffajatame ’ between the legs. The natives call it ( c/iilra*sila,’ 
4 the inscribed or pictured stone,’ not { ohatra^siia 1 or ( canopied 
Stoned When first discovered by Mr. Forrest early in 1860, the 
letters of the inscription were hardly visible, the whole surface 
being incrustcd with the moss of ages ; but on removing tho blaok 
film, the surface heoame nearly as white as marble, On compari¬ 
son with the other edicts 1 that at Kdlai Was found to be in a more 
perfeofc state than any other, and more especially so in that part of 
the 13th edict which contains the names of the five Greek kings :— 
Antioohua, Ptolemy, Antigonus, Magas and Alexander, who from 
western records wo identify with Antiochus Theos of Syria, who 
-flourished B.G. 263-46 i Ptolemy Pbiladelphus of Egypt, B.O. 
SJ85-46 \ Antigonus Gonuatus of Macedonia, B.O. 276-43 ? 
Magas of Cyreno, B.O. 258, and Alexander of Epirus, B.O. 272- 
54 ; so that the writing was inscribed in the third century before 
Christ, or say 253 B.C. The other similar rock ediots are found 

1 See General A. Cuiiplflghnm in Arch. Hop. I, 244 ; Corpus fosdrinUoUmu 
iTifrcirtUTa p, M, iVJ tQahwtta, WJ.) - * 
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at Sh6b&z-garhi in the Yusufz&i district, twenty-five miles north¬ 
west of Attcik on the Indus, at GHrnar in Gujrafc, at Dhauli iu 
Kafctak and at Jaugada in the Ganjam district. All these con¬ 
tain the whole fourteen edicts, bat portions are found in caves and 
on pillars and rocks elsewhere. 

The local legends connect Haripnr with the Bija EAs61u of 
^ gl the Panj&b and General Cunningham con¬ 

siders the fact of the existence of the legend 
here as proving that the Indo-Skythic Glijars of the Jumna had 
emigrated from the Sind-S&gar Du&b, bringing with them the 
legends of their forefathers. The Buddhist and Skythio connection 
with the tract of Jaunsfir is further borne out by the tradition 
ascribing to the N(igsidh hill the scone of the penance of a Ndga 
king. When HwenThsang, the Chinese traveller, visited this part 
of India in 735-6 A.D., he does not mention any city nearer than 
Srughna, which lay on the right bank of the Jumna below the Si- 
wfiliks. This is merely negative evidence to show that no city of 
importance existed there daring the middle ages; but Haripur may 
have formerly contained a large city, situated, as it was at the con¬ 
fluence of two large rivers and a border town of the Indo-Skythian 
tribes inhabiting the hills. Another interesting monument of for¬ 
mer times is the temple and remains at Lakhamandal, some 20 
miles higher up the Jumna, in the Baundar 
Lafclmmandal, £/ia£ described in the alphabetical arrange¬ 

ment of this volume. There are many old and quaintly-carved 
figures lying about there, and some of the temples have pretensions 
to considerable antiquity. 

The watch and ward of Kdlsi is provided for by^a house-tax 
levied under Act XX of 1856, which in 
1880-81 yielded Rs. 1,065, expended on 
police (Rs. 240), conservancy (Rs. 204) and public works. The tim¬ 
ber trade of Jaunsar-Bd.war passes byK&lsi and is conducted under 
European supervision, The depfitof the prinoipal firm is nt Dh6k- 
patri below Kalsi, where the logs are taken from the river wbidh has 
carried them from the interior. The other products of the parganah 


Laklmmandal, 
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find a ready market at Kfilsi, such as turmeric, ginger, wax, honey, 
walnuts, soapnuts, antimony,'red-pepper, sheep, goats, and blankets, 
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Formerly it was a great emporium for European manufactured 
goods, but these now find their way to Chakrfita. In 1830-32 
when transit duties were levied, they were farmed for Rs. 1,800 a 
year, chiefly on exports; but now there is little trade beyond that 
in minor forest produce. An encamping-groimd of 150 acres in 
extent haB'been taken up so as to admit of the regiment from 
Ohalcrdta being located here daring the cold weather, should the 
authorities desire. '.There would be ample room for a brigade 
parade-ground and exercise of all kinds. 

Kalu Shahid, or Kulu-Sayyid, a resting-place and encamping- 
ground, on the route from Bijnor to P&ori, so called from the tomb of 
a Musalmdn mendicant, is situate in patti Bhdbnr (Pdtli Dun) of 
parganah Talla Saldn in Gnrhwal. It is to be distinguished from 
the Kdlu-Sayyid on the Lfil-Dh&ng Sot at the western boundary 
of the Kumaun Bh&bar. It lies in north latitude 29°-33 / -48' / and 
oast longitude 78^-4=2^-10' 9 ', distant 12 miles 2 furlongs 8 poles 
to tbe cart road at the Jumna ghat near the Bogsdr bungalow in 
the Pdtli Diin. From Killu-Shahid tho road is level for 1,000 
yards and ascends 1,400 yards, then descends to Junikofc to the 
cart-road, 2 miles 5 furlongs 8 poles from Kdlu-Shahid. Thence 
along the Tuniwala-gadh to Alotasal, constantly crossing and re- 
crossing the stream, 2 miles 4 furlongs 25 poles. It then follows 
the-cart road down the Sona river, continually crossing that river 
and the Ramganga once to the grassy plain near Bogsar, 7 miles 
15 poles. Supplies are dependent on whether the Forest Depart¬ 
ment are at work in the Dun or nob, otherwise there are no villages 
and no inhabitants there. 

KamsyaYi a patti of parganah Qaugoli, in Kumaon, is bounded 
on. the west by the Sarju river ; on the east, by patti Baraon 5 on 
the north, by pattis Dug and Pungaraun ; and on the south by the 
Badher or Badrapatig&r separating it from patti Afchgnon. The 
road from Askofc to Bageswar proceeds directly from east to west 
through this patti and parallel with the road up the Pun gar valley 
in Dug. Both these roads join the Milam and Almora road in the 
Sarju valley. The Badrapati flows to the west and joins the Sarju 
on the left bank. The patwdri lives in Pokhri, and there is a 
Bchool in Titauli. The peaks between which the Askot road runs 
rise to the heights of 6,517 and d,305 feet reapeotively. Portions of 
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this patti to the north were transferred to the new pntti of Dug at 
the recent settlement. The present assessable area comprises 4,022 
bisis, of which 1,951 are cultnrable and 2,071 are cultivated (823 
irrigated). The laud-tax yielded Bs. 259 in 1815, Hs. 415 in 1820, 
Rs. 573 in 1843, and is now Rs. 2, 800 , which falls on the total 
assessable area at Rs, 0-11-2 per acre and on the cultivated area at 
Bs. 1-5-8. The 7 revenue-free grants amount to 247 bisis. Tho 
population at the last settlement numbered 3,158 souls, of whom 
1,671 were males, one village was received from Pungaraon, one 
from Bnraun, one from Dan pur, five from Athgaon, and one from 
Katyur at the new settlement. 

Kand&rsyun, a patti of parganah Dewalgarh in British Garhwfil 
is hounded on the north by Baehhansydn ; on tho south, by Chop- 
rakofc and Dhaijyuli; on the west, by Bidolsyun; and on the east, by 
Taili Chandpur. This patti was formed from Dewalgnrh in 1844. 
The pafcwhri of Kandarsytin, usually resident in Khandgnon, collects 
the reyennes of Bidolsyun and Grhurdursyun as well, aggregating 
in 1864, Rs. 2,738 for land-revenue and aadabarl and Rs. 105 for 
qunth, with n population of 6,954 souls. There is a school at IChand- 
gaon in this patti. The Ohhipalgbdt traveller’s rest-house on the 
roftd to Srinagar lies on the left bank of the western Nyar. The 
patti contains the upper valley of tho western Nyar and its northern 
branch. In 1864 Dobri was received from Dhanpur, six villages 
from Chandpur and six villages from Choprnkot. There are copper 
mines at Dobri, Morgadh, and Rdjkhan. 

Kandarkhuwa, a patti of parganah Phaldakot in Kumaon, is 
bounded on the north by Dwdrsann and Chaugaon; ou the east, by 
the latter patti; on the west, by Talla Tikhun, and on the south by 
the Kosi river separating it from Kotauli Taili. It is drained by 
the TJlftbngr stream, a tributary of the Kosi which joins it on the 
right hank at Kakarighnt. The patwnri resides at Khand, where 
there is a school. The principal villages are Gfoxhi, Garsdri, Sal¬ 
on, Kota I i, and Suri. The assessable area comprises 2,818 him, of 
which 2,177 are cultivated (29 irrigated) and 640 are cnltur&ble. 
The land-tax yielded Rs. 1,766 in 1815, Rh. 2,161 in 1820, and 
Bs. 2,287 in 1843. It now amounts to B,s. 2,710, which falls on 
the total assessable area at Bs. 0-15-5 per acre, and on the cultivation 
at Rs. 1-3-11 par acre, The population at settlement numbered 
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4,733 seals, of whom 2,393 were males. One village was received 
from Dhdrapbfit and three from Chaugaon ftfc the recent settlement. 

- Kandw&lsyuu, a patti in pargavmh Barahsyiin of British Garh- 
wiil, is bounded on the north, by Bangarhsyuti j on the east, by 
pafcfci Sitonsyun ; on the south, by Banelsydn, and on the west by 
the Ganges. In 1864, three villages were transferred to Banelsydn, 
the patw&ri of which resides in Maklori and collects the land- 
revenue of Kandwnleyiin also. This patti comprises a small strip 
of land along the left bank of the Alakmmda above and below its 
junction wiili the Bhhgirsithi at Deoprayfig. 

Kan s ran, an en cam ping-ground in trio eastern Dun, at the Foot 
of the Motichor hill, on the right bank of the Sdswa river, on the 
road between Delira and Hardw&r. There is a police-station here 
and a house for the accommodation of native travellers. The place 
takes its name from the Kfinsrau pass, once much used by people 
passing to and fro between Dehra and Sah&ranpur, but little fre¬ 
quented now sinee the road was opened under the Siwdlik hills 
from Hard war by Mr. Shore. 

Kapholsyun, a patti of pargunah B&rah ay tin in British Garh- 
vr&l, is bounded on the north, by Paiddlsyun; on the south, by 
Jainfcolsyiin ; on the east, by KMtsyiin and Mawalsydn and 
on the west by Aswhlsytin. In 1864, Simtoli was transferred 
to Khutsyiin. The patw&ri of this patti resides in Sakhy&na and 
colleots the land-revenue of patti KhnLsvun also; both aggregated in 
1884, Ra, 1,578 from laud-revenue and aaddbaH and Rs. 110 from 
fftlnth paid by 3,844 souls. There is a school at Tluipli, This patti 
lies along the loft bank of the Khar stream, a tributary of the 
western Nyav, and is traversed by the road by Jw&lpa to P&ori. 

Kapiri, a patti of parganah JBadbfm in British Garhw&l, is 
bounded on the north by Dasoli Taili j on the south by Sili Chand- 
pur ; on the west by Taili Chanilpnr aud on the east by Karakot 
and Nand&k. In 1864, Bars&li was received from patti Pindarp&r 
and Sonuhi from patti Pindar why. This patti lies along the right 
bank of the Pindar river, between it and the Alaknanda. The 
patwari of Taili Ohandpur resides at Simli, on the left bank of the 
Pindar, on the yoad from Lobba by Adbndri to Karnpray&g and 
colleots the revenue of Kapiri. There are iron and copper mines 
at Tulliflu flew worked. 
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Kapkot, n halting-place 1 on the route to the Pindari glacier, 
14 miles beyond Edges war, 41 miles from Almora and 9 miles 
from Lwfirkhefc, in pafcfci Talla Dfinpurof parganah Danpur in ICn- 
maon, in latitude 29°-57 r -6' / and longitude 79°-5G'-23/ / Supplies 
may bo obtained hero from a grain-shop ; it is also on the route to 
Milam, which branches off here by Kharbugr, four miles From Kap- 
kofc. The road to Kharbugr crosses the Sarju by a suspension 
bridge and again a stream coming down from Lamcholi by a bad 
ford ; and a second Bin alter stream beyond that. The road from 
Bdgeswar runs aloug the right bank of the Savju river, crossing the 
Labor and Kiuiftl rivers by bridges. It is generally undulating 
and easy and from its low elevation often uncomfortably hot. There 
are no important villages along the road. On the loft bank oppo¬ 
site Kapkot is the large village of Atan. The vegetation between 
Kapkot and Lwdrkhet exhibits most of the forms found between 
the former place and Bagcswar. In addition are the Anemone 
viti folia, Herberts hjcium ( kilmora ), Erythrina arboreseen3 {runyam) 
or coral-bush, Parochetus communis , Quercun incana { banj), JEcii- 
manthera gossypium {jaundera) and Vilis macro phylla ( amli , asonji). 
There is a traveller's bungalow here, but no attendants or utensils. 

From Kapkot upwards, the rock is the usual stuuifled limes tone forming 
many abrupt brows aud lofty walls, and sometimes contracting tlic Sarju to a 
few yards in breadth. The river is now reduced to a mere torrent and from 
Sucking appears, at a profound depth, a narrow streak of foam. Jts source is 
on the south face of a huge spur from tiie cistern precipitous shoulder of Nnn- 
clakofc j this spur forks to south-west and south.east; the south-west range sepa¬ 
rating the valley of the Smjufcora that of fclin Pindar, At this fork there is not a 
vestige of enow in September and October. Four streams large enough to re¬ 
quire bridges occur, besides an infinity of rivulets, often converting the road into 
a swamp. About three miles above Kapkot there is a good suspension bridge 
across the Sarju, leading to Munsyail, The river lino receives a large affluent 
on each bank. Atone and a half miles from Sorbing the path quits it, and 
mounting 800 or 1,000 feet the camp occupies an open spot about Surhuig 
and below a village called LwSrkhet or Lolmrgaon at about 6,700 feot above the 
sea. The scenery across the Sarju is fluo. The Lshor-kn*Dhfira, so named 
from a vlllnge visible to the north-east rather higher thanSurhing.is bald, lofty, 
green, and wooded to the summit; it extends from north to south, and beyond it 
is the valley of the eastern R&mganga (Madden ) 

Karakot, a patti of parganah Badhfm in British Garhwal, is 
bounded on the north, by Talli Dasoli and Nand&k; on the west, by 

1 See Bdgcstoar, 

■ ' 50 
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Kapiri ; on tho south, by tlve Pindar river, which separates it from 
Sirgur of parganah Ohandpur, and on the east by Pindarpar. In 
1864, s'iven villages were received from patti Pindarpar and tho vil¬ 
lages of Mokh and Kdnde were transferred to patti Nandfik. The 
patwAri of patti Sili Ohandpur, resident in Kewar, collects the 
land-revenue of this patti also, which lies along the right bank of 
the Pindar river. At Narayanbugr the road from Lohba to Nand- 
praydg and from Karnpray&g to Baijniltli cross eaoli other at 
the bridge over the Pindar. There are old iron mines at 
GiiryfU. 

Karaundu. Palla, a patti of parganah Ganga Saldn, is bounded on 
the west, by the Walla patti of tho same name and Dlmngu Malla; 
on the south and east, by Langur and the Nyar river and on the 
north hy other pattis of the same parganah. Thero were seven 
villages transferred from this patti to other pattis in 1864. Tho 
land-revenue is collected by the patwAri of Dbfingn Malla resident 
in Dikhefc. Malirgaon in Karaundu Palla lies in latitude 29'-57" 
and longitude 78°-40'-20." 

Karaundu Walla, a patti of parganah Ganga Sal fin in British 
Garhwal, is bounded on tho north by the Palin division 
of the same patti; on the west by Dhdngu Malla and on 
the south and oast by the Langur patti. The Langur patwdri, 
resident in Gbusn, collects the land-revenue of this patti also. 
Dasmeri in Karaundu Walla lies in latitude 29°-57'' and longitude 
78°-37'-15". 

Karuprayag, a village situated at the confluence of the Alok- 
uanda and Pindar rivers in north latitude 3U°-15'-43' / and east 
longitude 79°-15'-29*, at an elevation of 2,270 feet above the level 
of tho sea (bungalow 2,600 foetj, lies in patti Taili Oliandpur and 
parganah Ohandpur of British Garhwal. Thero is a dispensary, a 
school, and a small bAzfir here. The Pindar is crossed by au iron 
suspension bridge of 184£ feot span on the road leading to Nand- 
pvayag and G opes war. There is also a road by Oh h a tw a-pi pal qrnEp- 
ing the Alaknanda by a bridge thore and joining tlio main pilgrim 
route by Srinagar for KedAruAth. Karnprayiig contains a temple 
named alter Kama and is one of the places of pilgrimage at the 
confluence of groat rivers. On each side of the junction are tlio 
remains of small temples of the usual Turk's cap stylo. Tho road 
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from Adbadri to Kavnprayfig consists of a gentle descent along tho 
Bhararigdr to ita confluence with the Pindnr at Simli, the residence 
of tho patwAri. Chandpurgarh is passed close to the road on the 
left. (See Ohandpurqarh). At Simli the Bliararigar is crossed 
by a sang a and lower down tha Pindar can be passed by a jyula 
or rope bridge, There is an old temple sacred to Gobmdnflrayan 
at Simli and the remains of three others, The road follows the loft 
bank of the Pindar to Karnpray&g, distant three miles. The hilfs 
on each aide are precipitous aud thickly clothed with forest which 
gives shelter very often to tigers, 

Kartiya, a halting-place on the left bank of the Mandhdl river 
on the road between Paori and Dh&ron, is situate in patti Pain fin of 
parganah Taila Salfin in GrarhwAI, in latitude. 2939 '-20" and longi¬ 
tude 78°-5G'-7 // j distant 12 miles 2 furlongs 29 poles from Chaiirfi.- 
mdhar and 8 miles 4 furlongs 25 pales from Sont Pani. The road to 
Kartiya from the left bank of the HyAr passes up by tbe villages of 
Ohauranidhar and Chingadi and descends to tho valley of the IValsa- 
gndh, erosaing the bridge and again ascending to Rikbini-khAl, 3 
miles 6 furlongs. Hence a descent leads to the Semnlsern rivulet, 
crossing the rivulets at PAli, Nansnin, Gbatrauli and Gndyun, 4 
miles 5 furlongs 27 poles. Continuing alternating ascents and des¬ 
cents the PApari rivulet ib crossed and the descent to llioleft bank 
of the MandhAl river is made, which is crossed by a Ihvel ford. 
The encamping-ground can be made on either side of the river, 
Kashipur, a municipal town in the Tarai district in the parga¬ 
nah and tahsil of the same name, is situate on the left bank of the 
river Dhela ata distanoe of about 45 miles from Haim Tal. The 
population, in 1872, numbered 13,113 souls, and in 188L there 
were 14,667 inhabitants (7,112 females), of whom 8,477 (4,074 
females) were Hindus and 6,190 (3,038 females) were MusalmAns, 
living in an area of 761 acres, or 19 to the acre. The occupations 
of the males were as follows ;~*153 servants of the municipality ; 
92 priests; 40 connected with law and medicine ; SO dancers and 
musicians; 240 servants, 102 engaged in commerce; 267 carriers; 
765 engaged in agriculture ; 139 masons and carpenters ; 2,311 
workers in textile fabrics; 802 dealers in food and drink ; 520 
workers in vegetable aud- minerals; including water-aartiers and 
sweepers, aud 600 labourers and others. « 
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There is a fttir-Bized bAzar towards the centre of the town, con¬ 
sisting chiefly of brick-built houses : elsewhere the houses are for the 
most part the ordinary mud and tile huts. The muhallahs or wards 
of the town number seventeen:—Pakka-lcot ; K.afcora-tAl, from 
a lake of that name ; KhAlsa or revenue-paying; KAnungoiyau, 
where the kanungos reside ; RAjwAra ; LahoriyAn; Kila or fort; 
Ali IChftn Pathan ; TkAna or old police-station ; Khatriyan 5 Bdns- 
pliaran, or ward of the bambu*workers ; KatramAliyan, from the 
gardener caste; Sikh An ; Rahim KMn Path fin ; Bagicha KAshi 
and Ramtaliya. Tho whole country at a distance of about two 
miles to the north of the town is still pure tarai, and this coupled 
with the fact that in tho rains the back-water of the Dhela blocks 
up the drainage rondors tho town peculiarly unhealthy. Towards 
the close of tho rains, when the surrounding Swamps commence to 
dry up, a malarious mist arises which is the cause of fever and dy¬ 
sentery. Those evils are much increased by tho presence of large 
excavations throughout the site from which earth has boon dug to 
construct the mud houses which form the principal portion of the 
town. The principal buildings are the tahsili, police-station, dispen¬ 
sary, schools, and a garden house constructed by Rdja Shiur&j 
Singh for the reception of visitors Tue Raja’s own residence is 
an unpretending building of no architectural merit. There are 
two market days in the week with a brisk trade in cotton cloths, 
grain, iron and brass cooking utensils, salt, pepper, turmeric and 
other hill produce. The inhabitants in former days were almost 
entirely Hindu, but Musalm&us have now settled hero in consi¬ 
derable numbers and now number three-sevenths of the whole 
population. The trade and importanco of tho town has declined of 
late years ; but theve is some hope that in a few years there will 
be sorno improvement in this respect. The high road from Morad- 
abad to Ramnagar runs close by, and thence a cart-road leads to the 
new station of RAnikhet, from wliieh it is continued on to 
Almora. 

The only family of any importance is that of ShiurAj Singh, 
C.S.I., created Rfija of Kashi pur by the British Government. He 
represents the junior branch of a Raotela family, from which sprang 
LAI Singh, ancestor of the titular RAja of Almora, and Mohan 
Singh, once RAja of Knmtum for a short time, of whose history an 
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account has been given elsewhere. 1 Mahendra Singli retired first 
to Iiudrpur and then to Kilpuri in the Tar&i ; bnt owing to bad 
management this parganah was reduoed to a swamp and was ren¬ 
dered so unhealthy that, on the petition of the representatives of 
the family it was exchanged for the confirmation of possession in 
taluka Ghachait. On the recommendation of Mr John In^lis 
Ohachftit was again exchanged for the forfeited estate of the N aw fib 
of Afzalgarli in parganah Rehar of the Bijnor district after the 
mutiny, aud since then the family has grown in importance. The 
settlement in K&shlpur dates from ahout 1840, when a plot of 
land was granted by the Pande zamindfirs, on which the present 
residence of tlio Raja was built Raja Simmy Siugli has since 
acquired, by loans and advances, the proprietary right in 18 or 20 
villages in the pargaotih, and is now an Honorary Magistrate and 
important landholder. The municipality was established in 1872. 

General Cunningham has identified the Govisana visited by 
Hwen Thsang with the old fort near the village of Hjainone mile 
to the east of Rdshipur 2 . He writes 3 :— 

“The old fort of TJjaln is very peculiar in its form, which may be best 

compared to the body of n »til tar. It isa.ooufeeb 
Govisarm, Ulnm. . , „ , , , , _ r 

in length from east to west, and i,6oo feet in breadth, 

tlie whole clronifc beiag upwards of 9,OQO feet or rather le83 than 2 mi lea. 
IIwen Thsang describes the circuit of Govisana as about 12,000 feet or nearly 
2\ miles i but in this measmament he must hare included the long mound of 
ruins ou the south side, which la evidently the remains of an ancient suburb. 
By Including this mound ns mt undoubted part of the old city, the circuit of tho 
niins ig upward b of 11,000 foot, or very nearly that given by Hwen Tbsang. 
Numerous groves, tanks, and fish ponds 9till surround the placo. Indeed, the 
trees are particularly luxuriant, owing to the high level of tho water, which 1 b 
within 5 or 0 feet of the surface, 3?or the Butne reason the tanks me numerous 
aud always full of water. The largest of those is the Drotia-sdgnr which, as well 
as the fort, is said to have been constructed by the five Pjndu brothers 
for tho use of thoir teacher Drona. The tank is only 600 feet square, 
but It is esteemed very holy, and is much frequented by the pilgrims on 
their way to the source of the Gauges. Its high banks are covered with 
Bati monuments of recent date. Tho wails of thB fort are built of large 
* See Gnz. XI, 906 and preceding pngos. Knuwar Partafo Singh sued 141 
Singh for a share in Chnchait, but his claim was dismissed by the Undr Diwdni 
Ad Slat. He then petitioned Government, who gave faun Ra. 250 h month (1820). 
Ho was a minor when he succeeded, nnd LSI Singh had held possession as head'of 
tho family and retained it, nnd the grant of Chnclinlt to Gunidn Singh was cunflrm- 
ed. PartSfi Singh's claim to Bdzpur was also negatived To Collector, Moradubad, 
SOfcli October, 1832 : to Government, 5th July, 1933 : from Government, SOih 
July, 1836. 9 Gaz. XI. 462. 9 Arch. Rep. 1.253. 
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massive bricks, 15 inches by 10 inches by 24 niches, which arc always a certain 
sign of antiquity. TI 10 general height of the walls is 30 feet above the fields, but 
tlio whole is now iu complete ruin aud covered with dense jungle. Shallow 
cIitoli.es still exist on all sides except the east. The interior is very uneven, but 
the mass 1 ms a mean height of about 20 feet abovo the country There are two 
low openings fu the ramparts, one to tha north-west and the other to the south* 
west, which now serve as an entrance to the jangle, and which people say we 10 
tUo old gates of the fort,” 

"There are some small tom pies on the western bonk oE the Brona-sfigar ; 
but the great place of worship is tha modern temple of Jwdla Devi, 800 feet to 
the eastward of the fort. This goddess is also called Ujnint Dovi and a gieat fair 
19 held in her honour on the 8th day of the waning moon of Ohait. Other 
smaller temples contain symbols of Mnhadeva under the titles of Bliutcsar, 
Muktosar, Nngndth, and JSgeswiu'. Bat all these tomples aro of resent date, the 
sites of tho more ancient fanes being marked by mounds of various dimensions 
from 10 to upwards of 3b feet In height, Tho most remarkable of those mounds 
is situated inside the northern wall of the fort above the ramparts. This mound 
iB called Blum-gnja or Bhim-gada, that is Bluru'a club, by which I under¬ 
stand a largo linga of llahndcva, Wore it not for this name I should be inclined 
to look upon this mound as the remains at d palace, aa I succeeded in tracing the 
walls of what appeared to have boon a large room 72 feet in length from north to 
south by 63 feet in width, tho walls being 0 feet thick, About 50J feet beyond the 
north-cast angle of the fort there is another remarkable mound which is rather more 
than 32 feet in height It stands in the midst of ft quadrangular terrace, 600 foot In 
length by 6110 feat in breadth, and, as well jib Ieould ascertain from an excavation at 
the top, It is the remains of 11 large square temple. Close by the east aud within the 
quadrangle there are the ruins of two small temples. To tho eastward of the 
Jwfila iJoyi temple, there is a cuiioue circular fiat-topped mound of earth, G8 feet 
in diameter, Burrounded by a brick wall from 7 to 11 feet in height. It Is oailed 
Rfimglr Gasfiin-kd-ti'n, or the mound of Uchngir Gosdin, from which I infer it is the 
burial-place of n mndorn Goafim. To the south of tho fort near the to tuple of 
Jfigeswar thero is a third large mound, 22 feet In height, which was ouoe downed 
by a temple of 26 feet square inside. Tho bricks have only recently been remov¬ 
ed and tlio square core of earth still remains perfect, To the westward of this 
last is a fourth mound on which I traced tho lUins of a temple 30 feet equate 
Btnnding In the midst of a raised quadranglo of about 600 feet squnre, Besides 
the so thero are 10 smaller mounds, which make up altogether 14, or just one- 
half the number of the Br&kmanicnl temples which aro mentioned by Ilwen 
Throng. The only ruin which appeared to me to he of undoubted Buddhist origin 
was a solid brick mound 2D feet m height to the south-west of JivgeBwar Mah£- 
dcsva and close to the email village of Khdgpur. The base of tho mound is up¬ 
wards of 200 feet iu diameter. The solid brickwork at the top is still 60 feet 
thick, but ns it is broken all rouud its original diameter must llavo been much 
greater, probably nob loss than 80 feet. But oven this lniger dimension Is too 
small for a stupa of 200 feet In height of the hemispherical form of Asoka's 
time. A stupa of that early period oven when provided with both plinth and 
cupoln would not have exceeded JOU feet in hoight; unless, therefore, wo may , 
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suppose there is n mistake of [00 feet In the text of flweti Tiisnng, I feel tjuife 
unable to offer any Identiflcation whatever of the Budding remains of Govisana 
63 desevihcil hy the Chinese pilgrim ” 

Kashi pur is named after its founder Kashin4th Adhikdri, who 
according to one account was a servant of RudraGhand (1565—97 
A. D.) and according to another was employed 1 by Baz Bahadur 
Chand (1638-78 A. D.) and this is the more probable. It is said 
that the site selected belonged to four villages, in one of which was a 
noted temple of Ujaini Devi, a frequent place of pilgrimage in those 
days. It is doubtful whether this corresponds with the present site, 
and the tradition inclines to place the first settlement within the pre¬ 
cincts of the Ujain village, a position far to be preferred, being well 
raised above the surrounding country instead of being within the 
influence of the river-floods. It was always a place of importance 
under the Chands. Sinn6th, son of Kashin6fcb, built the village, and 
planted the groves of Siunfithpnr. Bnmadatta Adbikari wasgovernor 
in 1744, and bis descendant in 1844 was a pntwari in Gnngoli. Sib 
Deo built the fort here about 1745 and gave it in charge first to Hari 
Bum and then to Siroraaui Diis, and here Sib Deo himself was mur¬ 
dered by the garrison in 17 64. 3 Siromnni D6s was succeeded by his 
sons NaiidiAm and Har Gobind, whose family retained possession 
until the British occupation, when Sib Lai, nephew of Nandratn and 
son of Har Gobind, was found as farmer in K&shipur. 

Katholsyun, a patti of parganah Dowajgarh in British Garh- 
\v61, is bouuded on the north by the Ganges ; on the south, by 
Glmrclnrsyun; on the cast, by Chalansyiln and Bidolsjun; and on 
the west by Rfiwatsyun, Idwalayfiu and Niidalsytin of parganah 
B&rahsyuu, This patti was formed from Dewalgarh in 1864. In 
1864 Dafcehpur was received from patti Idwdlsyun. The revenue 
of this patti is collected by the tahsili at Srinagar. It contains the 
valley of the Khath-gadh, which flows into the Kandha-gadh, a 
tributary of the Ganges, on the right bank. The roads centering, 
in Srinagar pass through the patti. 

Katyur Malla, a patti or sub-division of parganah Danpnr in 
Kumaun. is bounded on the west by patti Pindarw6r of parganah 
Badbdu of Garhwal; on the south by pattis Bichhla and Talln, 

1 The statement in Gaz, XL *69 that Mslitnith founded ICfieliipur in 1716 
■ A. D. should bechaaged to 1718 s«nj,sa!689 A. 0, 5 Gaz. XL 681, CSC, 

580-90. » Mid, 594. 
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Katytir, and on the north byPindarwdrand Pninkhnndnof Garhwdl, 
It contains the drainage area of the upper part of the Griimti river and 
the valley of the Lahor river. The valleys of the northern tributaries 
of the Oruniti are studded with tea-plantations, amongst which are 
those of Megri, Anila, Ayavtoli, and Baijndtli. The road from Somes- 
war crosses tlie Kausoni range and passing by tho temple of Kapi- 
leswar and Baij n&th proceeds to Karnpraydg. From Baiju&thanathen 
road passes down the Gumti valley to Bdgeswar. The southern por¬ 
tion is drained by the Gumti, w hile tho Labor river drains tlienorthem 
half,the Magru-kd-danda rango{6,294feGt),ia which thePfirkotpeak 
(6,436 feet), also is situate, forms the water-parting between tho 
two. The temple of Baijndtb neatly in the contre of the southern 
boundary of the patti lies in latitude 29°-54 / -24' / and longitude 
79 °-30' r -28 A ', at an elevation of 3,545 feet above the level of the 
sea. The patwiiri resides in Mawai and there is a school in Titoli. 
The principal villages are Gheti, Pnrudha and Pujona. 67 i bisis 
are held as gdnth t 242 free of revenue and 2,888 in fee simple : 
for statistics see K&Titf n Bichhla. 

Katyir Bichhla, a patti of pargannh DAopnr in Kumaun, is 
bounded on Urn north by Katyiir Mai I a ; on the west by Giw&r Pa lla 
and Walla; on tho south by Borurau Palla and on the east by Kafcyur 
Talla. Tliis patti was separated from Katyur Malla at tho recent set¬ 
tlement and comprises the son them half of the valley of tho Gumti 
commonly known as the Baijndth or Katyur valley. To tho west the 
Birchuwa peaks attain an elevation of 7,427 and 8,042 feefci ospeefcive- 
ly. The principal villages are Dyun&i, Kaushri, Una and Band and 
KauMg, Kbaderi and Bhuturiya to tho south of the tea-plantations 
of Kaus dni and Domlot. Tho road from Somes war to Baijnath 
passes north by the ICapleswnr templo in this patti. Tho statistics of 
tho Malla, Biobhla, and Talla paths may be shown thus — 
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The incidence of the present land-revenue on the cultivated 
acre falls at lie. 1-6-1 in tlio Malta patti, Re 1-7-3 in the Biehhla 
and Rs. 2-0-2 in the Talla patti : on the total assessable area the 
incidence is He. 0-11-3, Re. 0-13-11, and Re. 1-0-7 respectively. 
481 bisis are held in gitnth and 2,072 in fee-simple. The patwdri 
resides in Nauty&r, where there is a school. 

Katyur Talla, a patti of parganah D&upur in Kumaun, is 
bounded on the north and west by the other Kafcyqr pafctis ; on the 
south by Bor&rau Path and Khardhi; on the east by Dug 
and Talla Ddnpur, and on the north-oast by Talla Ddnpur. It 
comprises the lower courses of the Gumti, Labor and Sarju rivers 
from some distance west of their influence to below Bdgeswar. The 
Sarju receives on its right bank the Lahor river, which has its 
sources in the Mai la patti and is separated from the Kandl-gadh 
on the north by the Bor and Parkot ranges ; further south the 
Giimti joins the Sarju at Bdgeswar. The Sarju itself flows nearly 
from north-east to south-west through the patti. Besides the 
commercial village of Bdgeswar noticed elsewhere the only impor¬ 
tant villages are Khdfila-khet, Bamrdsi and Dnngargaon. From 
Bdgeswar roads branch off to Baijndth on the west; Askot on the 
east; Milam on the north and three routes to Almora on the south. 
At the recent settlement the portions of this patti lying to the east 
of the Sarju comprising some thirty-three villages were transferred 
to the nowly-ereated patti of Dug and ten to the north of the 
Kandl-gadh to Talla Ddnpur, whilst Khdfila-khet and twenty-five 
other villages in its vicinity were received from Khardhi. One 
village was transferred to Glidlsi and two to Biehhla Katyur; see 
further Katydr Biohhla. The patwdri resides in Bdgeswar j there 
is a school in Amtora. 

Writing in 1821 Mr. Traill says :— tl Katyiir has a greater 
proportion of cult u rah le land lying waste than any other sub¬ 
division in the province, a circumstance which must wholly 
be ascribed to its notorious unbealthiness during the summer 
and autumn.” In the Bhabar and lower hills, the absence of 
cultivation aud the presence of thick jungle produce similar results, 
but with the disappearance of the causes of 
unhealthiness the climate improves. Kat- 
yur, however, has always been remarkably open and free from 
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jungle, whilst the presence of t\yo large streams render the greatest 
facilities for irrigation and Biigeswar for disposal of produce, and 
to the lowness of elevation could alone be ascribed the presence of 
malaria which so long distinguished the valley. Under tho Chands 
oriminals were banished to Chukam on tho Kosi, Katyiir and Khat- 
sdr in Giwtir and there allowed to Jive as long as the climate 
permitted them. This evil reputation was sufficient to keep cultiva¬ 
tors away, so that the condition of the sub-division since the intro¬ 
duction of British rule showed no improvement, tho advantages 
arising from the security of property and profits to the cultivators 
being more than counterbalanced by the desertion of the cultiva¬ 
tors. These were chiefly inhabitants of Garhwdl, who during the 
late government had emigrated from thence to avoid thoir harsh 
and tyrannical task-masters and now returned to their homes. 
These causes operated to give a very low assessment at the second 
triennial settlement as an encouragement to cultivators to settle 
in the valley. In 1821, the number of houses iu the wholo sub¬ 
division scarcely exceeded tho number of villages, and the number 
of deserted villages almost equalled the number of those nominal¬ 
ly inhabited. The old kdmingoi papers gavo an area of 1,500 
alis exclusive of lands assigned to religious purposes ; hut here they 
wore worse than almost any otlior parganah and in 1821 only G74 
alis were cultivated and 44 held in hak-padJidnchdri. The assess¬ 
ment in 1807 amounted to Rs. (144 ; in 1815 to Rs. 588 ; in 1819 to 
Rs. 796, and in 1820 to Us. 858, or uoarly one rupee per all. Oiv- 
cumstances have so changed owing to the introduction of tea-oulti- 
vation and the consequent clearing of the land and improvement 
of the climate that tho subdivision is not now more unhealthy than 
auy other similarly situated in Kumaun. The land-rovenuo has 
trebled, but the exact figures for comparison owing to changes iu 
area could not he taken out without considerable labour. Still in 
older times the tale must have been different, for Ktirttikeyapur or 
Kabirpur was the old Katyura capital and ruins of a considerable 
town still exist near Taili and Sell Hat and around the forts of 
Gopfilkot and Ranehula. 

Kauriya Palla, a small patti of parganah Talla Salan of British 
Garhwnl, lies between Si la Malta on the south and west and Kauriya 
Walla ou the north and east. A portion of the Paori and Robd- 
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w&ra road passes through its north-western corner. The only 
important villages are Majiaa and Hiili. The former is on a cross 
path connecting the Kohdwfira and Mtiidi valley roads. The peak 
of K&lagarh at the south-eastern extremity of the patti has an 
elevation of 6,065 feet above the level of the sea. Up to 1864 this 
was not a separate patti, but comprised a part of Kauriya. The 
patw&ri of St la Malla, resident in DIa&rfij collects the land-revenue 
of this patti also, 

Kauriya Walla, a patti of parganah Talk S»l6n of British 
Ctarhw&l, was formed from Kauriya at the recent settlement in 1804. 
It is bounded on the north by the Langtjr patti of pargnnah Ganga 
and Malla Badalpnr of pang an ah Talk Sal fra j on the ea3t, by 
the latter patti; on the south, by Malta Si I a and on the west by 
Kauriya Palla. This patti contains the valley of the Maidi river, 
along which a fair road runs, meeting the Khdtali and Kohdw^ra 
road in the north-western corner. The patwdri of Badalpur Mulla, 
resident in Toli, collects the laud-revenue of (his tract also. 

Kumaon, the principal district oftho Kumaon Division,include3 
the tahsils or sub-divisions of Almora, Kdli Kumaon, and tile Bhfi- 
bar, and lies between north latitude 28°- 14 / -£o // and SO^O'-O" ; 
and east longitude 76°-6 /_ -20 i ' and 8(J 0 -58 / -15' / , with an estimated 
area of 3,680,000 acres or 8,000 square miles, of which 88,611 acres 
are cultnrable and 198,059 acres are cultivated (27,000 irrigated). 

, It is hounded on the north hv Tibet (Xibbot); 

Fiscal sub-divisions.; T , T , 

on the east by Nepal; on the west by uarli- 

wfil, and on the south by tho Tar hi. There are 19 parganahs con¬ 
taining 125 pattis as follows :■— 


Pargnnoh. 

Until 

Pfirgannh-. 

Patti. 

l'nrjaoiili, 

Patti. 

1. BdraUmnn- 

Disnud Mnllu. 

a. Ohhakh&ta, 

CliliakhSta. 

0 . Dirma 

By Alia. 

dal. 

Ditto Btchhlti, 

8. Oh all gar- 

Dfitun, 


C nu ud fins. 


Ditto TftUiv. 

klm. 

UlIiLilllM.’stP: 


Darinn Mulls. 


UorMnu Polls. 


LakliaDt 1 ' 11 


Ditto Tolls, 


Ditto Walls. 



fi^iTTTiiiT.lxiTi 

G’bautlute 


DwSr=aan, 


Loldmnpur Tal- 


Dhaniyn-ci. 


Jfniniinu, 




L'eliiUrafc. 


Kdllgflr. 




SliualkUa. 


Xbaapum, 



7 . phyiairau. 

Di-sjyQJa, 


Ucliyiir 


Sfilnni if nil a. 


Olihubia Dtunnu, 


1 .T7t7? -MB 




|i. 


Syfinnra JInllft 


Dfinpur Mal'n. 

* 

Cbr.ubtiaim. 


Ditto Tfllla. 




Obansiulli. 


Tikhfin Mulls, 


Ditto Tatla. 


Malll Knu 


Ditto Talln. 




TnlU It.m. 


Athncuii Falla 


Kfttytir Slfllln. 

9. naogoH 

Bel 


Ditto -Walla. 


Ditto Bicbblu. 


IttjOTnllg. 






Ilumun. 




NiktW. 


liattihyiii', 
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Purgnunh. 

a 

Piirganali 

patti. 

BB 

Patti. 

S. Gftiigoli ... 

DutigftUUUi. 

12. Pdlt—( gojj- 

Dora Btclililn, 

lo, Sira 

rtumgni Tnlln. 
Atlrbial Malla 

Atbgiiou 

Jiili&r Malta. 

chidetf) 

Ditto Tnlln 


Q, JuMr 

Glwitv Palla. 


Ditto Talta. 

Cforipliftt. 


Ditto Tnlln 


lldrabial. 


Tallndcs. 


Ditto Walla 


DhidihiU, 

10 K d II Ku- 

Clidlsi 


itaknlanann 

IS. Shoi 

Mall. 

raaoJi. 



Mnlln. 

Klifivdynt. 

Kliaralideg, 

Ditto Talln. 


Ditto Talln. 







Miih.n 




Nnydn Palla. 


Nayndoa. 


Kliilpafctlphrtt. 


Ditto Wnlla. 


llawal, 


ltalbotan fl!nlla. 


Sllmir Malta. 


Eatl SI all i 


Ditto Tnlln. 


Ditto Tnlln, 


Ditto Tnlln. 


Phnrka 


Suit JSulln 


Saun 


nognrfibdn, 


Ditto Pnlln. 


Wnltllyn Mnlln. 


aiiti 


Ditto Wsilin. 


Ditto Bloliblo 


Stil-bifiang, 

13, P hXUtakot, 

Ditto Tnlln. 

n. Aakot 

Ditto Talln, 


Trill FinuB, 

Cluvugnon. 

A skot Stalin, 


Abs. 


Dlnliuphilt 

lS. Kotawlt ,. 

Ditto Tnlln. 

11 K-Otft 

Kota Malta. 


KoayAn Mali a 

Kotnnll Muili. 

Ditto Trill a. 


Ditto Talln. 

It) MnUry&il.,, 

Ditto Talll, 

13. TAU 

Oil ivukct Stall tv 


Kaudnikimwa, 

Mabvyrirl Dr- 1 - 


Ditto Died hla 






Ditto Tidta. 


Mailt Dotl. 


Ditto Mnlll 


Dora Malla. 

14. Ertmgdi .. 

ItSmgdr Mulln 


Ditto Biollhit. 
Ditto TivIH. 


Chhakhtita, Kota and parts of Dkani)4kot, Dhyfinirau, Rdmg&r, 
and Phald&kot belong to the J3Mbur tahsil. Ktili Kumaon, Sfra, 
Shor, Askotj Dfirina, and part of Dhydnirau are managed from 
Ohampawat and the remainder from Almora, The thoka or pafctis 
forming the aub-divisions of parganahs do not in all oases repre¬ 
sent tho similar divisions of the same name existing under the 
native governments. In former limes it was the practice to re¬ 
munerate the chief officers of state aud the thokdavs or com¬ 
mandants of the forces in the field by assigning for their support 
the revenue of various villages ofton in different parts of tho par- 
ganah. In Pali, where there was always a large military force can¬ 
toned to watch the frontier of G-arhwal and in I3£rahmanda] around 
Almora, these assignments were very numerous, and tho villages of 
each grant formed the thok or patti of the thokdar or lcainin. 
Under the Uorkhdlis, also, all villages were olassod togother which 
had tho same kamln or thokddr. A rermirkabio instance of this 
arrangoment was patti Silkana composed of villages scattered all 
over the distriot, tho revenues of which were assigned for tho manu¬ 
facture of gunpowder and patti Malayan, which was rent-free on 
condition that iho inhabitants supplied carriers for ammunition 
and supplies in time of war. This artificial arrangoment was found 
so highly inconvenient for revenue and police purposes that it was 
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abandoned in 1821, and the natural sub-divisions were restored. 1 
The spallep parganahs were also absorbed a3 pattis of the larger to 
whioh thgy formerly belonged ; thus Uebydr, Dwarsaun, Khaspnrja, 
JSisaudj and Jiyiini were included iq Bdrahmandal j Cbangai'bha, 
Salair,, and I£harahi in Chaugarkba; Agar, Rftmg&r and Cblifikhatg. 
in Ohhakhdta} Dhaniydkot, Uchakofc, Simalkka, aprl Chauthan in 
Dhauiy&jsofc j Sira and Askot in one parganah; Dhyanirau and Chau- 
bhaiusi in onq parganah; Kafcydr and Gaugoli in one parganah, and 
tl;o Bhot coqntry in one parganah making in all four teen parganahs. 

The Shor tahsili was abolished and Gangoli was added to A1- 
mora, vyhilst Shor, Sira, and Askot were transferred to K&li Kumuon. 
further changes were carried oat at the recent settlement (18SJ- 
73) which resulted in the distribution of the area given above. 
These alterations of area and designation have been so radical that 
it would be unsafe and unprofitable to describe them at greater 
length here, and the notice of each patti must be referred to for 
further particulars. 

The general physical geography of the district has been noticed 

in the first volume. Kumaon is separated 
Physical geography. , 7 

from Garbwal by a line partly natural and 

partly artificial. Leaving the Tibetan water-parting ridge at a 
point oast of the Unln-dhuva pass the boundary follows the ridge on 
which the pasB is situate to the Nanda Devi peak; thance it descends 
in a direction a little to the west of south, and crossing the Pindar 
ascends to the top of a range which flanks that river on the south. 
This it fellows to a high point called Badhdngnrh, from which it 
strikes across the bead of the western Mmganga and its Deghfit 
feeder to the ridge separating this river from the basin of the Nydr. 
It beeps to this ridge for some miles in a southerly direction; and 
where the ridge turns ofl to the west the boundary descends to th© 
Ramganga, which it crosses and passing through the outer ranges 
falls into the frontier line of the plains districts near Kotirao on 
the Phika river, about midway between the Kosi and the Rfim- 
ganga, On the east, the K 61i separates Khmaon from hfeptil^ along 
its entire coarse up the Lipu-lekh pass into Tibet. It is to ba 
jemombered that the principal stream of the K6K loses that name 
> To Board, dated I 4 tli March, 1821 5 fo Board, dated 2 Ib& May, 1821 ; from 
Board, dated 18th March, 1822. 
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above Garbiya in Byans, and is called there the Kuthi- Y&nkti; the 
Kdli being the smaller affluent which eomes down from the Lipu- 
lekh pass. On the north, the water-parting ridge separates Tibet 
from Kumaon. On the south it follows an irregular line from five to 
15 miles from the base of the outer range of hills. On the west 
the boundary line extends for about 165 miles : on the south for 90 
miles; on the east for 130 miles; and on the north for 75 miles. 
The greatest breadth from north-east to south-east is 140 miles and 
the least from east to west is 40 mile3, the average breadth being 
about 90 miles. 

T?e have now to considor the arrangement of the mountain 

systems, and with thorn the valleys that fovm 
Mountftlu systems. , , , . „ . 

the drainage channels, tor both are of neces¬ 
sity laid out on the same general plan and hold the first place of 
importance in a country such as this, in tho Himalaya it is ob¬ 
served 1 that all the main ridges and valleys have a constant ton- 
den oy to follow directions either parallel or at right angles to tho 
main line of water-parting. This tendency, it is true, is often dis¬ 
guised by the rapid succession of several sudden changes of direc¬ 
tion which when represented on the small scale of our maps gives 
an apparent obliquity to both ridges and rivers which has uo exist¬ 
ence in the elementary portions of which tlioy are composed. In 
the western Himalaya this obliquity is observed to take one direction 
more frequently than any other, i,e. f such as to give a direction of 
north-north-west and south-south-east to a ridge the elements of 
which run from north-west to south-east. Thirdly, it is observed 
that the accumulation of tho waters within tho outer range of hills 
finds a passage to tho plains in very few outlets. In the present 
examination we have to go over the ground in part already noticed 
in a previous volume ; but our observations will ho as brief as pos¬ 
sible. Taking the great water-parting ridge to the north we find' 
that it is unbroken from Nopdl to Basaliir, and that tho whole of 
the drainage to the south of it finds its way to the plains on the 
extreme west in the Juuma, with which wo have nothing more to 
do iu this notice; in the middle by tho Gauges and on the east by 
tho Hdli. Between the Ganges and the Kftli there is no stream 

1 These observations on the physio at geography of the province are based oa 
mutter placed at my disposal by General R. Strnohoy and the records of the Sur¬ 
vey of Iudla. 
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which has its origin more than 40 or 50 miles from the plains. 
The cause of this diversion of the northern streams to the east and 
to the west is to be found in a series of longitudinal ranges which 
extend across the southern half of the district and by the help of 
cross ridges by which thoy are liuked together form a complete 
barrier against the snow-fed streams, except through Raimdeo and 
Hard war. The sopaiation of the drainage area of theso outlets 
takes place along a ridge drawn transversely from the great north¬ 
ern water-parting to that barrier first mentioned which on the west 
separates the dunnage basin of the Ramganga from the Ganges and 
in the north and east that of the Ko?i from the affluents of tho Pin¬ 
dar, Sarjn, and KYdi ; on the west, except in Loliba, it follows the 
boundary between Kumaon aud Garhwnl; and on the east the line 
from Barulani-devi near Almora by t)ol to the connecting link 
with the Gagar range ; passing where these two meet at the north 
to the great peaks of Nanda-devi and Nanda-kofc. 

An examination of the somewhat complicated network of ridges 
of the southern half of tho mountains will 

Minor rivet basin3, . 

, show that its most important elements con¬ 
sist of two principal longitudinal ranges from twenty to thirty miles 
apart, the crest of the outer or southern of which is about ten to 
fifteen miles from the Blidbar or plains. The more northern of these 
rnnges is nearly continuous throughout the entire length of Kumaon 
and Garhwal: the southern is broken through near its centre for a 
distance of about ten miles. J?rom both of these ranges branch off 
many transverse ridges to the south-west, by two of whioh not 
otherwise of any particular importance a connected barrier is estab¬ 
lished between the longitudinal ranges on two lines; one at about forty 
miles from the Kfili, the other at the same distance from the Ganges, 
The drainage of the area thus inclosed finds its way to the Ganges 
by the jRdmgauga and tho Kosi, which pass through the breaks 
in the outer longitudinal range already mentioned, their drainage 
areas being divided by a third transverse ridge nearly half-way 
between the other two, like them in no way remarkable on any other 
account. The stream issuing from the hills between the Ganges 
and the K6U, other than the Kosi and R6mgauga, have their sources 
never more than fifteen miles from the base of the hills, and always 
on the southern face of the outer longitudinal range. 
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The drainage area of the Kdli ia complet'd on tbo east by a 
great transverse ridge which rims down 
across western Neptil from the Tibetan water- 
parting. The Ganges system is bounded on the west by another 
great transverse range which traverses the Himalaya nearly at 
right angles for a distance of about seventy miles. It is connected 
with the Tibetan watershed to the north-west of Nilang and runs 
down to the extremity of the longitudinal ridge between the Jumna 
and tha Ganges drawn across the outer portiou of the mountains 
precisely similar to those between the Ganges and the Kdli. The 
most northern of these longitudinal ridges is hero little more than 
thirty miles from the foot of the hills, and by it the drainage of 
three-fourths of the entire breadth of the Himalaya is turned to tbo 
east into the Ganges at Deopray&g. Between this ridge and the 
plains there are no transverse ridges of any great importance, and 
the continuity of the longitudinal ridge being unbroken, except 
where the Gauges and Jauma debouch on the plains, the whole 
drainage falls into either one or the other of those rivers. To the 
west the Jamna system ia separated from the Satlaj systom by 
another great transverse ridge nearly conterminous for some way 
with the eastern' boundary of Bns&hr, then turning to tbo west 
around the head-waters of the Pd bar and Giri to the longitudinal 
riclge to the north of the Kayarda Dfin. The Jumna and Tons 
together find an outlet at Kdlsi through the outer-range into the 
Diin. 

The drainage area of the Ganges system comprises some 8,600 
square miles, of which 5,000 square miles fall 
within British territory, the remainder being 
in'Tihri or protected Garbwdl. The British portion of the basin of 
the „Kd,li is about 4,000 square miles. The basin of the Kosi is 
about 800 square miles and of the western Kdmganga about 1,200 
square miles. The remaining 1,000 square miles of Kurnaou and 
British Garhw&l are occupied by that portiou of the outer hills which 
discharges its drainage directly on to ttie plains in the Nttnclaur, 
Gaula, Baur, and other streams,' all of which join the western Bdm- 
gangain tho plains, and eventually the Gnbgbs. It will be seen, then, 
that of the whole 12,000 square miles which aro embraced in the'two 
districts of Kumaon and Qarhwdl, 9,000 square miles or three-fourths’ 


Comparative arena. 
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are drained by the Ganges and Kfili, and of fclie remaining fourth the 
drainage of two-thirds is collected in the R&nganga and Kosi and 
of one-third, or one-twBlffck of the whole area, the drainage flows 
down directly to the plains, but eventually joins the IUmganga. 

The principal lino of water-parting along the Tibetan frontier 
is a ridge of great altitude. Its mean ele- 

Tibetan water-parting. , , , . 

vation is certainly upwards of 18,000 feet 

above the sea, and its highest peak, Kamet, reaches to an elevation 
of 25,375 feet, At no point is it possible to enter Tibet from Ku- 
inaon or Garhwal without rising to nearly 16,800 feet, and the 
passes are more commonly upwards of 17,500 feet, and the Iiighest, 
that of Mana, 18,650 feet in altitude. The watershed is through¬ 
out the greater part of its length a simple longitudinal range, 
but its structure is a little complicated for a distance of about 30 
miles in its western half between tbs passes of Unta-dhura and 
Uiti; the ridge, which might otherwise have constituted the water¬ 
shed, is here broken through a little to the south-east of Nlti, and 
the drainage of the Girthi and Laphkhel valleys is hence enabled 
to flow to the south, joining the Dhauli at Malari, The watershed 
is thus, thrown back to the north about 10 miles, and follows the 
range which unites the Balchha, Shalshel, Ma-rhi and Tung-jung- 
la passes with that of Nfti, In the vicinity of Hoti this ridge is at 
one or two points almost entirely suppressed, so that the traveller 
may pass at once from Hoti to the great plateau of Gage with 
hardly any greater ascent than is requisite to carry him to the high¬ 
est level of the plain* which is here not less than 16,000 feet above 
the sea. But this apparently easy route is in reality as completely 
closed as though *he ridge immediately to the north of Niti was not 
broken through, for the gorge through which the Eiogadh or river 
of Laphkhel flows to join the Dhauli is impassable, and all access to 
Hoti is impossible, except by crossing one or other of the passes 
from the Niti valley or from Hnta-dhdra above Milam, 

Both in Kumaon and Gavkw&l the most importanfcof the masses of 

sno^vy range, Hand.- snowy mountains are found in groups along 
devi. a, line from 20 to 30 miles south of the 

water-parting with which they are, moreover, connected by lofty 
ridges covered with perpetual snow, whilst they are separated one 
from .another by the deep gorges whioh carry off. the drainage froi»> 
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tlie southern face of the dividing ridge on to the outer Himalaya. 
The chief of these groups is that of which Nanda-devi is the culmi¬ 
nating peak, and which attains a height of 25,689 feet above the 
level of the sea. The great ridge of Trisul, which nowhere is less 
than 20,000 feet in elevation, for a length of 10 miles, is connected 
with Nanda-dovi, but advanced about 10 miles in front of it to the 
south-west. Its three peaks are 23,40l> (to the west), 22,490 
and 22,360 feet high. To the north of tlio western peak are two 
others having elevations of 21,280 and 20,842 feot respectively, and 
to the south another having an elevation of 20,010 feet. Tho last 
separates the Bhmganga from the Kailganga, both of which are 
affluents of the Pindar. The eastern peak of Trisui is connected 
with Nnnda-dovi by peaks having an elevation of 21,858, 21,624, 
and 24,379 feet respectively. Midway hot we on tho two latter a 
spur proceeds south-west, rising above tho Pindari glacier to 20,740 
feet, and in Nanda-kot to 22,530 feet. The spur connecting Nauda- 
devi with the iJnta-dkura ridge proceeds almost duo north from the 
peak (24,379 feet) close to Nauda-dovi itself. To the north-west 
of Nanda-devi we have Dnnagiri (23,184 feet) and two other ponies, 
due oast of it, 22,516 and 22,735 feet in elevation. North of these 
again is a group of peaks having elevations of 20,754, 21,341, and 
23,220 feet respectively, the last of which is on the transverse 
ridgo connecting tho TJnhwJbura ridge with Nanda-devi and to 
the west of tlie pass. Between tho pass and the transverse ridge 
is another peak having an elevation of 22,400 feet and to the east 
cf tho pass, the dividing ridge iuto Tibet has an elevation of about 
one thousand feet above the pass. Tlie continuation northwards 
of the transverse ridge from Nanda-dovi is broken in one place to 
admit of tlm passage of the GHrthi river to Mnl&vi. 

But little inferior to this cluster of peaks in magnitude or 
Badrinfith group. magnificence is tho great group, including 

Bad rind th, Kodfirnath and Gangotri, which 
lie to the west of Nanda-devi. It is in .all nob less than thirty 
miles in length and contains tho Sato nan t peaks Laving an eleva¬ 
tion of 23,240, 21,991, 22,060 and 22,388 feet respectively j then 
the Kunaling peaks at the glacier sources of the Vishnnganga, 
20,038 and 21,226 feet, and commoting with the Badrinnth or Ohuu- 
khatnba poaks further south-west by two peaks 23,424 and 23,063. 
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£eefc high. the Badrinafcli peak9 3 from oast to west have an elova- 
tiou of 22,901, 22,619 and 22,395 foot respectively, and duo east 
of them is Nalikanfca, having an elevation of 21,713 feet. To the 
West of the Badrindth group are the Kharcha Khand and Bharat 
Khand peaks above Kedarndth, 21,095 and 22,844 feet respectively, 
continued further west in a ridge to the Bhfigirathi crowned by a 
dozen peakshaving an elevation of over 20,000 feet. On the eastern, 
slope of the Knnaling peaks above mentioned lie tiie great glaciers 
Bhagat Kbarak and S itopaut, which are the sources of the holy- 
stream flowing by Badrin&th, and on the western slope of the Game 
peaks lio3 the great glacier which gives the Gaumukh above Gau- 
gotri. To the north of Gangotri the peaks between it and tho 
Tibetan water-parting form a continuation of those at the Jlfiaa 
pass : hero we have three peaks above 22,000 feet, three above 
21,000, and three above 20,000 feet. So that in this magnificent 
cluster wo have of measured peaks four above 23,000; nine above 
22,000, eleven above 21,000, and eight above 20,000 feet above the 
level of the sea, in a tract ahoilt 26 miles from north to south and 
30 miles from east to west. 

The ofchor groups of snowy peaks to which attention has to be 

drawn, though in themselves of vast proiior- 
Minor groups. . ' , , , 

tious, assume a secondary importance when 

compared with the groups which we have just described. Amongst 
thaninlay bo mentioned tbo Jainnctri group, including Bandarpuucll 
to tho west in Tihri and which is also a place of pilgrimage to 
the devout, The group includes one peak which rises above 
21,000 feet and three others exceeding 20,000 feet. Next cornea 
the ridge separating the Mann from the Niti valleys culminating 
in Kamefc already mentioned and having five peaks from north to 
south with an altitude of 23,862 (Maua) 21,198, 20,091 (Bataban), 
21,747, and 22,141 feet respectively. In eastern Kuraaun, east of 
the Nanda-devi group, we have the Pancha-chuli group between 
the Goi'i and the Dhauli, with peaks having an altitude from west 
to east of 22,661, 20,700, 20,783, 2l,lU and 19,923 feet, and again 
the ridge to the north between the Dhauli and the KmthDYankti 
marked by a ntimbel’ of peaks above 20,000 feet and culminating 
in tho great peak of Yirgnajung above Bud hi in IfyAns, heaving an 
'elevation of 20,455 feet. The great clusters of snowy peaks divide 
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the great river basins from each other and the smaller groups 
divide sections of the great river basins from each other ; thus 
Nanda-dovi separates the Kali from the Ganges system ; the 
Yirgnojung and Pancha-chuli minor group separate affluents of 
the KAli from each other ; the Kamet minor ridge separates afflu¬ 
ents of the Alaknanda from each other, whilst the BadrinSfch-Gau- 
gotri group separates the Alaknanda basin from that of the 
JBhfigirathi 1 , 

We shall now turn to the river basins, but as each of the more 
important rivers has a separate notice our 
B J observations will be very brief. The K&li 

(g.v.) on the east has its true source in tlio Kuthi-Y&nkti {g.v.), 
which joins the Kalap&ni (g.v.) river and takes the name of K&li. 
The Kuthi river lias a south-easterly course to its junction with 
the K&li, when both turn suddenly south-west and attain a direc¬ 
tion nearly at right angles to the water-parting ridge. Next 
comes the Dhuuli {g.v.) and then the Gori (y.u.) both with a simi¬ 
lar south-easterly diioction meeting the Kali almost at right- 
angles. Next comes the Savju (g.u) with a similar south¬ 
easterly courge after taking its great bend at Gages war. The 
minor streams which form afflaonta of these greater tributaries 
observe the same rule and fall into their principal streams at right 
angles to their course: such arc the Gumti, eastern Baingangnand 
Lad Iliya, The remotest feeders of the Alaknanda are to be found 
in the Kiogadh or Laphkel and Lauka streams rising at the foot of 
the B&lohha and Kiugn-bingri passes. These run at right angles to 
the water-parting line, here running north, and join the eastern 
Lhnuli at right angles and both pursue a course to the south-west 
along the north-western elope of the Nanda-devi cluster until chocked 
by the Kamet ridge, round which it sweeps to tlio junction with the 
Vishnuganga (j.r.) at Yislinuprayfig, after which comes tlio great 
bend almost due south ns far as Karnprnydg. The Alaknanda 

•Tlio following oro the Local terms in common uac for hllla find moun¬ 
tains :—gaIli, narrow path or pass ; ghd/i or b/tdl, a mountain pnsa ■ pathar, dhilnga, 
a atone j pnliSli, slate ; (hist, quartz or white-rock ; Ak&ra, n high mountain rimge ; 
(Ictnda, n l'idgo; dkur, a spur ; iduia, a peak j dhik, open crest of a hill; b&noa, 
hoi, foit or peaked-crest of a liill • tiba, a peak ; iiiri, a small peak ; pdkha , side 
of a hill j hurkuta, bare side of o hill usually with a southern aspect; bel, a 
precipice i btphur, steep and rocky side of a hill; hurdla, sloping side of a hilt 
ending in a precipice ; paira, landslip, a’alnnoho ; khan , a mine 5 a pass or 

gorge, hudj steep aido of u hill; nn or taina, a l&vvu, nud kol t a ntriuo. 
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here receives the Pindar (q.v.) almost at right angles on its left 
bank anti takes a course south-west to Hnrdwiir, receiving the Man- 
dftkini (g.v.) aud Bliagirathi (j.d.) on the right bank. All these 
rivers run an oblique course to their junction with the main drainage 
channel. The Jadh-Granga flowing at right angles fioin the Tibetan 
water-parting on the north is met by the Bhagirathi flowing at 
right angles from its water-parting on the east and tbo united streams 
have a coarse for some distance south-west until they are turned 
again to the south-east. The minor river basins have been sufficiently 
noticed already. If we roughly divide into four nearly equal parts 
the longitudinal range that extends across Kurnaon and Garhw^t to 
the south of the Sarju and Pindar rivers, the most western end 
near Dudatoli, the middle near Bhatkot and the eastern near 
■Jfigesw&r, aud if we draw three transverse lines from these points 
to the plains we shall roughly mark out the basin of the Ramganga 
on the west and that of the Kosi on the east. The western bound¬ 
ary of tho Rfimganga basin being conterminous with tbe eastern 
boundary of the Ganges system and the eastern boundary of the Kosi 
system being conterminous with the western boundary of the K61i 
system. The outer longitudinal range at a distance of ten to fifteen 
miles from the plains is broken through by the Kosi and Ramganga. 
The eastern portion of the ridge turns the Ladhiya into the Kddi 
and the western portion turns the Nydrinto the Gauges. It would 
be unprofitable to follow all the minor i ami fi cations, all of which 
are laid out on the same plan, and what is trite of the hills as n 
whole is true of each of tho component parts of each basin down 
to the smallest stream 1 . 

There are no plains in Kumaou proper; as a rule, the bnao of 

, one mountain touches the base of the next, 

Wnsle.landa, , ' , , , , , , 7 

leaving space only for a torrent between. 

Valleys some miles in. length, but rarely so much as half a mile in 

>The following vocabulary Will in some measure explain the local nomen¬ 
clature for the river systems :~gang<t is applied to an j great river; rtadi to a small 
fiver* gdr or gddh to a Btream and its glen; gadhera or yadna to a rivulet; ranli 
(rac in tbe JJbfibar) to one flowing only in tha rains ; chhfro or ekhinchara, b water¬ 
fall; tmigoro or dhdron, an artificial spout, of water; bhumka or ehhoijto, n spring ; 
jhadda, a river swamp In tlio Khfibar j naubj a covered well 5 poikar, a tank j Mhat, 
a pond ; fdt, a lake ; A til 5 ( gul lu the Bhdbar), a water-distributing channel from a 
canal; 6rfn, an embankment for u Aiifo; cbupdulo, dob or dobara are small noulao not 
built up ; domoia or dumaula is the praydga or confluence of two streams ; bngor, or 
bttgr, land lying along the bed o£ streams usually tire site of n burning ghdi 
Gaz. X„ chapter XV., pages 109-300. 
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breadth, exist in some parts of the district—the Baijmith valley in 
Kafcyiir, the Somes war valley of the Kosi, tlio valley of tlie Kiili, 
t6c. These valleys are for the most part undulating, and are usu¬ 
ally irrigated and highly cultivated* Tbo fihfibar tract, is one long 
plain indented with spurs jutting out from the lower hillg } and cul¬ 
tivated wherever irrigation can be practised. The waste lands of 
this tract are estimated at 500 square miles, and both here and in 
the hills swell encouragement has beou given to cultivators to 
bring fresh lands (naualxtd) under t : 11 age that Very considerable 
progress in this direction has been made of late years. Culturable 
waste in Rumaon, however, is neither extensive nor good of its 
kind ; nearly all the land has been demarcated within the boundaries 
of some village or another, and but Iittlo remains unclaimed that 
can be made uso of. In Gcarhwnl, however, there are certain tracts 
reserved by Government which are said to be available for tea- 
plantations and the like, and information on this subject can bo 
obtained from the Sonior Assistant Commissioner in charge of 
Garhwal at P&ori. The Commissioner reports that, so far as Ku- 
maon is concerned, it would be better for an intending to a-planter 
to purchase a village with extousivo pasturage ground than to 
attempt high cultivation on a smalt area, wliore manure in sufficient 
quantity is not procurable. Small villages with large tracts of 
jungle attached might bo purchased in Kali Kumaon, Gnngoli, 
Dhy&Dirau, and other pails. 

Communications in general aro sufficiently noticed under the 
article Garhwa'l. The new railway from 
Bareilly to Naim Tal must revolutionise the 
communications in the lower bills and make valuablo tracts which 
the difficulty of carriage had rendored of litfclo value. The follow¬ 
ing list of tlio roads, imperial .and local, and the distances between 
places of some note with the aid of the map will give all the 
practical information required regarding roads in ICumaon :—• 



Imperial Toads. 
fa’QtneBwar 
liwaldiiui 
Gail 41 
Bi'ingidhfir 
Dink a li 



Remarks, 


Bridged. 

Partly bridged. 
Not bridged. 
Partly bridged. 
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Humber 

of 

wiles. 


Remarks, 


I)lti kill i 
Bhnliisklicfc 
Ditto 
Almoru 
Bastlya 
Lohdghafc 
Almorn, 
Churnng 
AI mom 
Ilcingar 
Almorn 
Naiui Till 
KaladhQngi 

Hftiui Till 


Someswnr 

Baijndth 

Someswar 

Gandl 

Ditto 

MSsi 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Imperial roads,—(con¬ 
cluded). 

Kliairua 

Dwavnhat 

flaivfilbdg 

Lohoglioc ... 

Ditto 

Pitiiarngdi'ft 
Ditto 
Dendlifira 
KuIcIavAiii 
Rmui Til 

Ditto viti Khairna, 
Kfiladbuugl 
Gorpu 

L&l-kuB, 

Total imperial roads 
Local roadb. 
BagcBTCm 
Ditto 

Dwdraluit „» 

Panuivnkhal 

M isi 

Saiui-khet 

D^ftialiBb 

Bbikiyasaill 


Bhlkiynsiim 

■ it 

Muli (in 


22 

Muh&a 

• «* 

Dikhuli (Iron-bridge), 

H 

Khairim 

• l* 

Bamkhet 


16J 

Ilunikluit 

Ml 

Dwnratpfit 

Ml 

14 

CliumpiiffBfc 

I i* 

Pliarka 



Aluiora • 

Sift 

Bog es war 


27 

Nay a Thai 

III 

Ditto 

• ll 

321 

BeniuSg 

• •I 

Almora 


m 

Naya Thai 

III 

Pitlioragnrh 


28 

Aakot 

P •* 

Ditto 


30 

JhulnghSt 

IM 

Ditto 

IM 

12 

Bhowdli 

1*1 

Blum Tfil 


6 

Ditto 


JydH 

• II 

7 

Bailiilghfifc 

■ <» 

Rfirukhet 

• II 

16 

'DykngMt 

■ ■ 1 

Jifiiifkiiot 

III 

11 

Hawnlbftg 

Ml 

Biigeawar tha Biasor, 

29 

B^geBirar 

«■! 

Kflpkot 

.1* 

14 

HnwalbSg 

Sll 

Tuku la 

Ml 

12 

Mull dn 

■ 1 1 

Mni-ohQla 


7 

Kapkofc 

• •* 

Piridan 

l»‘ 

37 

Ditto 

IH 

Muusjiiri 


40 

Milam 

111 

Ditto 


40 

Thai 

ll‘ 

Afikot 

III 

24 

Ditto 

III 

Tejiim 

Ml 

14 

Ditto 

Ml 

PijiflUa. 


6 

Benieag 

*•« 

Chaukori 

Ilf 

9 

Aakot 

!•» 

Mimsynvi 

Ml 

SO 

Ditto 


Ddrms 


56 

Ditto 


Byfins 

<•1 

68 

Ditto 

... 

CbnuaSns 


83 



Total miles of local 1 




roads 

... 

818 


Bridged. 


Partly budged. 
Bridged, 

Ditto. 

Partly bridged. 
Bridged. 


Bridged. 

Partly bridged. 

p* 

n tf 
Bridget!, 

Partly bridged. 

»> 

Bridged. 

Pauly bridged. 

Not bridged. 
Bridged. 

» 

Not bridged. 
Partly bridged, 
Not bridged. 
Partly bridged. 
NoL bridged, 
Partly bridged. 

Not bridged. 


Bridged. 

Partly bridged. 

Not bridged. 
Partly bridged, 


Bhoti ya path s 
bridged over the 
larger streams. 
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Routes in Kumeton. 



Remarks, 


1. AniORi TO PlNDAIU. 


Tdkula ... 

Bilges war ,,, 

Kapkot ,,, 

Lw&rkhct 

Dbnkuri... ... 

IChftti ,,, ... 

Dlwiti ... 

Phurklya 
Plndnri ... 

2. Alhora. to MltA.it. 
Knpkofc ... ... 

Kharbugr 

Bh&iiin ... ... 

Tejambugr ... 

•Uni 

Munsy&ri ... 

Nilanx Thcilkot ... 

Riirgiri ... 

Bo*ti(liy&r ... 

Martoli-Lnspa ... 

Milam ... 

3. ALUOltA TO PlTUOTtAQARH 
Fanuwa Naula ... 

Naitd ... .« 

Gangoli Hat 
B&na ... ... 

Pitbornligarli ... 

Jh&lagMb 

4. Milam to Tibet. 

Milam ... ... 

S he long 

Topi dung* 

Kynngar.,. 

Thnjnng... ... 

5. PlTIIOBAOAlm TO DfttUA 
Sfttgarh ... 

Aekofc (Dowal) ... 


Bfiluwgkot 

DMrchtita 

Helngrfr ... 
Khugulti.,, 


8olagh4t.ii 

Go 

Ehlmllng 
Dawai ».» 


Daniya, bungalow. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

As in No. 1. 

Bnniyn. 

Ditto. 


Bhotiya Bliop. 

Baniya, bungalow. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Baniya, 


Aa in No. 5. 

Bud road, gindunl ascent. 

Cioss LTnindhuru. 

Across Jftinti pnsg. 

Hun do b on road to Gynntma. 

Rond good. 

Doaoeut to Cliarncagfir, short 
steep ascent, then descent to 
Dewal. 

Descent to Gorl, crossed by tanga 
along right bank of Kdli. ‘ 

Road pretty good, fairly level. 

Houses loft at Jfimft, 

Ascent to Khela: descent to Dliau- 
li river. 

Cross the river several times and 
ascend by Sobulfl. 

Descent to river and upright 
bank crossing glacier. 1 

Cross river at Go. 

Take firewood from Go. 

In Hundcs, 
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Stage. 

Distance. 

Remarks. 

6. PiTHoruoinn to Brans. 



llelag&r ... ... 

so 

As in preceding. 

Sosa. .„ 

S 

Ascent to Ifela then very sleep 
descent to ascent from DlianU 
bridge to Dhnnidhfir, 

Galagdr ,,, 

10 

Undulating, descent. 

Nnjangal 1 

8 

Stoop ascent nud descent over 
Nirpaniyt lull, 

Buahi 

9 

Bud road with steps in places. 

Garbiya ... ... 

4 

Arraugomcuts for crossing pusses 
made here. 

Kdlnpfini... ... 

#•* 

Up eastern breech of Kali, 

Dumkung ... 


Toot of Lipu pass. 

Taklalcliar ... 

• l# 

Hundes 

7. At.uora to Askot. 



Dhannlohinn ... 

334 

Bftoiyn. 

Lakktoli... ... 

>2* 

Ditto. 

Bcninog ... 

14* 

Ditto. 

Butter ... ... 

10 

Ditto. 

Hit 

10 


Askot 

0 



Other routes are as follows 


Prom 

To 

to 

I 

From 

To 

CO 

•S 

PithorngarU 

Jlidloghdt 

fll 

14 

Alrnora 

Bfigeswm 


27 





Ditto 

Thai 


59 

Ditto 

Alicoia 


65 

Ditto ... 

Knpkot 


4L 

Ditto ... 

Thai 

..1 

W 

Ditto ... 

Pindari 

Ul 

77 

Ditto m< 

Askot 


9U 

Ditto ... 

Somcswar 


18J- 

Ditto 

Kitnm 


54 

Ditto 

Kli nirn& 


SO 

Ditto ... 

Chn'jdaua 


67} 

Ditto 

Kamgdr 

•tt 

19 

Ditto mi 

D&ma 

IM 

451 

Di tto ... 

Dwdrahat 


26 

Ditto ... 

Kela 

«4 

47* 

Ditto m 

Gnn&i 

ut 

36 

Thai 

Askot 

Ml 

16 

Ditto 

Devidhdra 


29 

Ditto ... 

Bdrechhina 

111 

46 

Ditto ... 

Pyura 


7 

Ditto ... 

Dii lies war 

at 1 

32 

DcTliMra ... 

Pknrkiya 


19 

Ditto ... 

Tejnm 

• 1 1 

11 

Naim Tal 

Batiibngh 


11 

Ganiii ... 

Bliikiya, 


20 

Ditto ... 

Bftldttdni 


lfi 

Ditto ... 

Degbdi 


17 

Ditto 

Kdladhfmgi 


10 

Deghdt 

Uasl 

III 

8 

Ditto ... 

F.dmna(iar 

... 

82 

Bdgeawor 

Hawiilbag 

1*1 

21 

Ditto ... 

K bairn a 

... 

11 

Ditto 

Somes war 

Ml 

26 

Ditto ... 

Rdmgar 


IS 

Ditto 1*1 

Bnijndfch 


12 

Di tto 

Bhim Tfli 


12 

Ditto 

Gwdldnui 


20 

Ditto ... 

lidnibhot 

1*1 

23 

Sotueawar ... 

Mnjlikoll 

lit 

134 

Ditto 

Pyura 


35 

Ditto 

Dwdraknt 


14 

Ditto ». 

Morariabad 


84 

Ditto 

Bnijiiutli 


12 

Bbim Tal ... 

Bauibag 

1H 

6 

Bdnikliefc 

Dw&rahdt 


14 

Ditto ... 

Baogar 


9 

Ditto 

IChaima 

• M 

12 

Lohughdt ... 

Pithoiagarb 

... 

27 

Ditto .., 

Bctfilghdt 


17 

Ditto 

Pbarkiya 

... 

9 

Gurjiyn ... 

Muhdn 

III 

ti 

Champa wat, 

Pharkiya 

Ml 

9 

Bnmideo ... 

Banbnsa, 


10 

Ditto 

■Lubuglmt 


6 

Ditto 

Ghorgaliya 

... 

29 

Ditto ... 

Birmdeo 


34 


* 5a 
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TIio climate varies according to the elevation, from tlio suffocat¬ 
ing and deadly sultriness of tho Bhabar to 
C1Iniftto ' tho perennial snow of the Himalaya. At 

Almora in the summer months tho thermometer reads about 80° 
to 86° in the shade and at Naim Tal from 75° to S3 0 . During the 
coldest part of tho winter months Almora has an average of about 
40° and Nairn Till about 32°, but it is not unpleasant and tho bright 
sun rondors the coldhttlo felt. Taking tho average rainfall for tho 
years 1860-61 to 1870-71, tho records show sixty inches, but it 
naturally varies very much in localities but a few inarches distant 
from each other. Naini Tal receives double the rainfall that Almora 
has owing to its situation on the sou thorn face of tho Gfi&ar raugo, 
which attracts the rain-clouds am) precipitates their moisture. 
The following tablo shows tho rainfall for cloven years in in¬ 
ches 


1’criod. 

rt 

if 

ffi 

f 

<a 

V 

1- 

P7 

W 

a? 

»o 

»- 

ca 

<0 

•o 

w 

C 0 

t*^ ] 

l- 1 

C/J • 

" i 

<6 

r- 

o> 

a5 

| 

«j j 
vQ 

d 

u: \ 
0> ! 
an j 

CC 

6 

to 

at 

« | 
A i 
<o 

02 

ei 

CO 

C?l 

to 

03 

1 st Juno to end of Soptotu¬ 
ber. 

G3 G 

2fi'G| 

57-1 

482 

89'9 

22 G 

-12 3 

71*2 

G2 2 

44'4 

47-8 

1st October to end of 
January. 

O'li 

2-0| 

()-fi 

0 6 

5 8 

8-Sj 

U 5 


3*8 

3*2 

3-0 

let licbmaiy to end of 
May. 

C-3 

G'2 1 

9 f» 

G'D 


18 4 

*l‘7j 

1 

! 10-) 

11 4 

5-4 

;■» 


As (i rule no month in the year paH-un without ruin fulling in some pint of tho 
district, Tho rainy season commences about the middle of June mul Luts up L> 
the end of September. A winter full of it few days’ darn turn occurs in January, 
which he cornea show on the hilts aud rain m the valleys. Home years pass 
without any snow : tho naLivcs consider that [la 03 ' have reason to expect a snowy 
Reason, every thud year at all elevations above 5,000 feet. Whew it fulls, it never 
lies but on tlio moimtaiwtops iuul ridges, and not oven tlicio except they be very 
lofty or densely covered with forest*, O 11 the Guguv innpo, which vines on Iho 
southern frontior to an elevation of between 7,00i) and 8,000 feet, snow occasional¬ 
ly lies so late as the middle of May, There does not appear to have been any sys¬ 
tematically ftccuiftte observations respecting the limit of perpetual congelation, 
except those taken by General Stracliey. From these it appears that tlve heights 
otowued with perpetual snow extend from the 77th to the 8Jet degree of east 
longitude, and are confined within a belt of thirty-five, miles in breadth, between 
the noth and 32nd dngrees of north latitude/ 1 

1 On the eoimovevsy 10 ihc UimU of perpetual snow see Hutton, Cot. 
J. N.n. IV, 376; J A.H Ocit.'VIir, 181 (Webb)} XVJII, 287, 296, 024, 0D4; 
XVI, 704 ; XVII (2) 203 ; XIX, 230 (Suaehcy). 
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The rcduUa of bis ulisuirations fusilier allow Hint Hie mow liulil which rcalila 
the effect of summer, romlcs ton higher iillihnlo oil the northern or Tibelnu 
slope of tlie iHoni)turns than oil the'•ouincm oi Imlnn aide, having an elcvatiou 
o" the. former of 18,500 feet, while on the latter It is permanently maintained nfc 
about 15,600 above the ben-level. Fiom the clone of the periodical rains to the 
beginning of February, the Atmosphere ia wonderful!)’ transparent am] brilliant, 
no Unit Hie seeming distance of objects is far less than tho real. From the begin- 
ning of Minch, the distant peaks of the Ilnnabiya become dnily obscured iiy 
clouds about noon* and though this elt’cct is frequently cleared away for a short 
time by transient falls of rain, it generally increases with the increasing heat of 
the scamn, until the Imzc becomes impenetrable to vision at tho distance of a mile. 
This nb.scuratioii of atmosphere Is not attributable solely to aqueous vapour, bub 
up penis to he the icsiilt also of dust, ns the high westerly wind prevailing at the 
time is harsh and dry, and dining the nights, which nro calm .and hazy, vegetables, 
mid oilier objects exposed to the air, become covered with a light earthy matter. 
The ninlnm which produces such nn effect ill tlm Tarsi extends into the depress¬ 
ed rich valley i on tho banks of rivers, and generally into a!J places of low eleva¬ 
tion. CapLniu Herbert snys • "In the beds of Lhc different rivers there arc, Ha 
might be expected, various spots of a limited extent and of sufficient evenness of 
surface to he always objects of interest to the cultivator, though from their 
BiniillncsH scaieely eulilled to the deinumimivon of valleys. These spots generally 
occur in nn advanced part of tho rivers' course | anil being, therefore, the lowest 
j»lnce9 in the mountains, are necessarily the hottest. In gcucrnl they are 
fertile, yet are all considered more or leas unhealthy, particularly at the breaking 
up of the nuns; nnd when narrower than usual, so notoriously subject to the 
nival or jungle-fever ns to be entirely uegleelod ; Instances occur in the bods of tho 
Snrjn and Kali . but where the width is rafchtr greater, or the surrounding moun¬ 
tains not too lofty, they fdrm tire most populous, the most productive, nnd the 
most beautiful spots within the mountains ” The character of the climate of 
Knmaoti by Traill is di cidcdly unfavourable, ami lie gives a very formidable list 
of diseases as resulting from Its influence, fevers, lemiftent and intermittent, con- 
ingious and lyplius exhibiting the remarkably rapid and malignant features of tho 
plague ; small-pox, rheumatism, severe in character and common m its attacks * 
entail coil* diseases, universal} mortal or serious affections of the bowels, spleen, and 
lungs; dropsy aud stone. Goitre or bronehocolo is also pievnlent in some places. 
See, however, under ' Medical ’ further on. ICutnnoii ia subject to earthquakes. 
McClelland records eight that occurred between 1831 and 1835. The most severe 
was that of 1803 which destroyed many temples and houses. In 1851 one caused 
considerable damage at /llmorn; in 1871 a shock was felGafc Nairn’ Tai and again 
in 1880 nn earthquake was, probably, the immediate cause of the disastrous land¬ 
slip of that year, 

The productions of the district— animal, vegetable, and mineral 
—have bed) noticed in the preceding volumes and need not be re¬ 
ferred to here : so we shall proceed at once to the people and tho 
local fiscal history, including tenures and village administration, 
also the income of tho district from laud-revenue, excise and 
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stamps and the medical and educational statistics which have not 
been before noticed. 

In 1821, Mr. Traill estimated the population of Kumaon, at 6*5 
per house, to amount to 164,000 souls, 
population. The next enumeration took place in 1852, 

when the total population was shown as 860,011 souls (169,808 
females), of whom 81)796 wore boys. Next com os the enumera¬ 
tion at settlement during 1863-68, which shows a total population 
numbering 394,922 souls, of whom 118,943 wore men, 89,935 were 
boys, and 186,044 wore females, giving an increase of 9*2 per 
cent, over the enumeration of the previous decade. The figures do 
not apparently include the BMbar portion, for, comparing the total 
of the census records of 1872 with the portion recorded ns appli¬ 
cable to Kumaon of the settlement report, the figures for the latter 
jare 406,042 souls, of whom 213,975 (97,268 boys, were males and 
192,067 were females. The figures for tile whole of Kumaon, in¬ 
cluding the Bh&bar, for tbo same year wero 432,576 (201,677 
females). In 1881 tho population of the whole of Kumaon num¬ 
bered 493,641 souls, of whom 232,587 were females. Distributed 
according to religion there were 479,948 Hindus (228,268 females); 
11,261 Mnsnlmfins (3,750 females); Christians 2,646 (663 females), 
Buddhists, 87 (43 females), and Jainas, 103. There wore 5,148 
villages with 70,245 houses and three towns with 2,719 lionsos, the 
urban population numbering 19,950 souls. The occupations of the 
males (261,054) will bo noticed heroaftor; but tho fact that 150,704 
were recorded as agriculturists and 12,423 as labourers suffi¬ 
ciently stamp Kumaon as being pro-eminontly an agricultural 
district. 

The population of Kumaon (493,641) and GavluvtU (345,629) 
number 839,270 souls, and of theso 828,134 are Hindus, 13,338 
are Musatmfms, and 2,798 are Christians. But very few of tho 
Musalmdiis and Native Christians are nalivos of tho hills, and for 
practical purposes the entire population of theso hills may bo classed 
as Hindu. They may be further sub-divided into (1) the abori¬ 
ginal or at least long settled tribes of Khasiya Brahmans and Raj¬ 
puts and their followeis, the Doms; (2) the Hindu immigrants 
from the plains belonging to all classes ; (3) the Tibetan immigrants 
in Iho Bhotiya tracts j and (4) mixed classes. It is more convenient 
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for us to follow the usual division into Brahmans, RAjputs, Enniyas 

and others, and commencing with the Brahmans wa find them re- 

„ , corded as numbering 108,283 souls in ICu- 

Brahmans. , ° ’ 

maun m 1872, of whom a numerous list is 
given. Those sub-divisions numbering over one thousand members 
each are Bbafcs, 2,4,94; Grtijrdfcis, 1,003; Joshis, 6,557; Kabd wills, 
2,716; Kanaujiyas, 17,208; Kbafckliolas, 1,072; MalmrA shfcras, 
2,496; PAndes, 4,780; SAraautia, 6,703; Tiwdris, 3,641; and unspo- 
cified, evidently including the Khasiyas, 44,122. The census of 
1881 shows 204,994 Brahmans without further distinction. 
Amongst the immigrants may be noted the Pants, Pandes, Joshis, 
Tewdris, Upftdhyas and Pathaks. 

The Pants ascribe their origin to Mabardshtra or the Mahrdtha. 
(Konkan) country. They belong to the Bhfiradvdj, Pardsara and 
Vasishta gotvas and the Mndbyandiniya sdkha. The Pants state that 
p ^ some twenty-one generations ago their an¬ 

cestor Jaideo eamo to Kumaon and obtained 
from tbo Raja of the time a grant of Uparora in Gangoli. In the 
tenth generation his descendants divided into four branches, named 
after Sharm, Srinath, NAthu and Blidodas. Shnrm became a phy¬ 
sician, Srindth the spritual preceptor of the B/tja, Kdthn a teacher 
of Pnurfimk theology and BbAndas a soldier. The last mentioned 
acquired in camp and court a habit of eating flesh like his Kbasiya 
soldiers and his descendants retain the custom. Bnfc the others con¬ 
fined themselves to vegetable food, as their present representatives 
do, and even oblige their wives who come from flesh-eating clans, 
like the Tiwdris and Joshis, to do the same. The BharadyAj Pants 
intermarry with TripAlhis or Tiwdris, Joshis and Pdndes. They 
rarely marry Pants of the two other gotras and their customs and 
habits and manner of eating and drinking resemble those of other 
hill Brahmans. Their favourite object of worship is the Ynishnavi 
Sdkti. The Sharmis are found in CJparora or Uprurba in patti 
BarhAon, Uumulta, JAjut, Agar, Chhakhdta, Dhart, Slalauuj and 
Bairdfci; the Srindthus in Tilari, Pdndekhola and Agardon; 
the NAthuis in Dubhdlkhefc, Jiuli and Silauti, and tbo BhfiudAsis in 
Syunarakofc, Garaun, Bhatgaon, Dbanauli and Khatauli. The most 
remarkable of the BhfiudAsis was Purukhottam Pant, the general 
who won Sira for Budra Chtmd and lost his life in an attempt on 
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GarhwAl. 1 They say that his anus aro still concealed in an 
inaccessible cave on tlio preoipice near Sfrakot. His descendant, 
Rudradatfca, is the native gentleman to whom I am most indebted 
for my notes on looal matters in Kamacn. The ancestor of the 
Vasisht gotra, Stibhu byname, is said to lmvo come from Doti about 
the same time as Jaidoo. They are found principally in Agattion, 
«*Walna and Kurkoti. Tho Vashishi and Parfanra Pants oat flesh 
and intermarry with tho same castes ns the BhAmdvilj Pants, whoso 
customs and worship theirs too resemble. The Mankoti Rftjas of 
Grangoli chose their principal servants from amongst these Pants, 2 
The Pnndea aro said to have come from ICot Kangra and from 
tho plains, Tlio latter obtained employment as raaoijas or superin¬ 
tendents of the R&jfi’s food arrangements and tho former as purohits 
or spiritual directors. The gotras are the Gautnm, Bh&radv&j, 
Yatsa-Bhdrgava, Kdsyapa, Pardsarn, Ac,; 
the -pravara is Tripravara and Panchpravara 
and the sdkha Madhyandinfya. They many with tho Joshis, Lolid- 
nIs, Pants, Pdthaks, Tiwaris, KanyAls and others. Soraotimes 
they marry in their own clan, bat not in tho same golrct. Many of 
their sub-divisions are named after the villages received by their 
ancestors to hold free of rovenue. Some eat animal food and some 
do not, and all arc worshippers of Siva, Vishnu and their Sdktis. 
They appear to have como to Kutnaon at about the same tioio the 
Pants came and wore employed with the Bights and Joshis by Som 
Oliand. 8 The Muduliya Pnndoe of tho Kanaujiya sub-division were 
kamdurs or courtiers. Tho ancestor of tho Grautam Pdudes oamo 
from Kiingra in tho time of Thohar Ohnnd and aro found in PAncle- 
khola, Chhami, Hat and Chhaoh&r. Tlioy worship tlio Kotkangra 
Devi from Jwalamukhi and were favourites with Rudru Oliand. Tlio 
founder of the Yatsa-Bhdrgava gotra, by name Braluna, caino to 
Kurniiun from K&ngra as physician to Sonsdr Ohand, from wham 
ho received Pdrkofci, and henco the name Pdrkotiya often given to 
this branch. Six generations aftor Brahma, came Mdgh Pdndo, 
who bad five sons :—Kola, whose docenclauts sottlod in Sira; Dasa- 
rath, who settled in Majhora; Devi Ballabh, who emigrated to Anup- 
shahrintho Bulaudshahr district; Balmilc, who romained in Pni\- 
koti, and ICiinwar, who settled in Slior. The Bharadvnj gotra came 
1 a«z, XI, 551, 604, * Ibid, 49(5, 527, 03'. * UftZ, Xf , DOJ. 
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from the plains and call themselves hCatiaujiyns. They arc also 
called Semalfcryas or Shinmltiyas from the village of that name, 
which is also derived from Sresfclmmandala, Hie kitchen, their office 
being that of rnsoya or purveyor and cook. They are now found 
in PueliAra, OhliAmi, Pichhauri, MAnili and Somalti and furnish 
priests to the temple of Triyugt in BAgeswnr. Tlio Knsyapa gotra 
claims descent from two Kanaujiya Brahmans, brothers named 
Sinha and Naisinha, who took service with a Khasiya Raja as pci- 
rohit and rasoga respectively, The deceudants of Sinha ova found 
in Bnirti, Bhadkot, GanwAr, Khargoli mid Fipakdnda in FAli, and 
those of Navsinha in Vandegaon, Silauti, Bamkheri., Basgaon and 
Pnlari in the Chliakhata pai’ganah. BhawAnipnti Pnndc of Baird 
distinguished himself in the persecutions under ICalyAn Chand. 1 

The Joskh, though hardly ranked as Brahmans in the plains, 
have attained in the lulls by long prescription a claim to be consi¬ 
dered Brahmuus and intermarry with Pants, Pa tides, Tiwrais and 
others. They are by occupation astrologers 
and horoscope-makers, but largo numbers 
now chiefly aifaefc government service or agriculture. The census 
of 1872 shows over 16,000 of them in the North-Western I 5 rovinces 
arranged amongst ‘ other castes ’ and some 4,000 under ‘Brahmans/ 
so that their position in the plains is very ill-defined ; they have 
several gotras ) —GArgya, Bh|iradvaj,Upninanyii, Kftsvapa^and Angi- 
ras. They belong to the Mridbyandinlya sdkha and claim to 5o of ffio 
Kananjiya division, Their practices are much li ko those of the 
clans with whom they intermarry. The Garggotri Josh is olaim 
dosccmt from Sudhauidlii, who was one of the Oliantara Brahmans 
employed by Som Ohand. 2 He is said to have been a Chaube (!) 
of Dundiakhera in Oudh. Their principal occupation ever since 
has been Government service and they accept neither gifts nor 
offerings of food on the occasion of ceremonies unless from relatives, 
They are now found in Jhij/ir, Siiilakhola, Digoli, KotwfiJgaon, 
Kallann, and Oligaon, They assume to themselves the title of diicdn 
The Angirns Joshis claim descent from a PAnde of Khor iu Kauauj, 
who came to Kumaou on a pilgrimage to Badri mith and then 
obtained employment as an astrologer and tlio village of Seren in 
Katyur, free of revenue. From tlience Iris descendants spread ovor 
1 Gaz, X!, 684, 608, *Gaz.XI, 208 , 
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ilie district to Galli, Sarp, Ohaara, M&la, Kapkot, Ganlcot, Kki'i- 
kholi, Haneti, Kliari, Palyura, Mahinan and to Mas mol i in Gavh- 
w&l, They continued for a long time to perform simple priestly 
functions, but in the troubles which arose on the accession of Trimal 
Chatid 1 in 162GA.D,, they succeeded in obtaining a share of state 
offices and lmve never since failed to be represented in government 
service. Service and agriculture are the occupations of the division to 
the present day. They also call themselves diiaans. The Joshis of the 
Upamnnyu gotta claim descent from a Misva of Diptiya. They say 
that some of his descendants became Pandes and those that devoted 
themselves to astrology beoame Joshis. Birbhadra of this division 
obtained employment from the Bisht usurpers in 1723, and was the 
first of them to attain to any notoriety, 2 but having once tasted the 
sweets of power they concerned themselves in nearly all the conspi¬ 
racies of the last century and suffered severely at the hands of Sib 
Deo 3 in 1760. They have also a strong prediliction for government 
service and cal lad themselves dhodns. They nro also known as Danya 
or Dhnnya Joshis from their principal village. The Joshis of the 
Bhdradvtij gotra make their ancestor come from Jhusi near Allah¬ 
abad, who after marrying a daughter of Sivachand Tiwdri settled 
down in Silagaon village, whence his descendants are called Silw&ls. 
Those that live at Ohind-khan and Darhyhl are named after those 
villages, The poorer members of the Gangoli Joshis still practise 
astrology, as indeed do all. There is no real ovidonco that they 
came from the plnins ; but if they did, they lire a remarkable exam¬ 
ple of a caste hardly considered as being on the outskirts even of 
Brahmans in tho plnins having attained to such a respectable posi¬ 
tion in the hills which they still maintain by tho intelligence and 
energy of their representatives. For the last two centuries they 
have been the master movers in all intrigues and have mono¬ 
polised to a great extent all the valuable government appointments- 
and possess an influence second to none and which has to be care¬ 
fully adjusted by the administration. 
r tfwrftris or Tripatbis or Tripnthis, the Tyftris of Garhw&l, all 
4 claim descent from Sri Ohand, a Gujrfithi 

Brahman who came to Champawat some 
four or five hundred years ago and emigrated tbonce to Khagmara 
1 lOicl, 659. 2 Guz. XI, 688. s Ibid, 503, 
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on the Almora hill, 1 where his decendants were found when 
the Chanels removed to Almora In 1563 A.D. These Tiwdria 
belong to the Gautama gotr a, Kauthami sdkha ) Tripravara 
pravarciy and are called Agnikotri Brahmans. They marry with the; 
Joshi, Pant, Pande, Lohani, Bhatt, Kanyal, Upareti, Dpadhya and] 
Thaplyal divisions, not of the same gotr a. Their principal occupation 
is agriculture and they are also found as priests and teachers, and 
many enjoy considerable grants free of revenue, especially tho 
family of Ntirayan Tiwari, who saved the life of Bnz Bahadur Chand 
when a child. They are chiefly Saktas or Baiv&s and Vaislmavna, 
and some worship the one God and do not bow to idols. Certain | 
clans such as the Bnmeta, Bhobyhl, Pokliariya, Balutiya and other ‘ 
Hanagotri Brahmans claim to belong to the Tiwdris, and though in : 
some cases they intermarry, they are not generally acknowledged.*/ 
Most of them are agriculturists and till tkoir own lands or take 
service. 

The Upadbyas are of the Bharadvdj gob'a and claim to bo des¬ 
cendants of Sri Ballabh of Kanauj, from 
Upadliyas. whom the Lolmna sept is descended. They 

aro of the M&dkyandiniya sdkha and Triprhvara prduara and inter¬ 
marry with Tripdthis, Joaliis, Pants, Paudea and Bhatts. They are 
orthodox in their religious observances. Several other subdivi¬ 
sions call themselves Upadbyas, such as the Brahmapuriya who 
live in Brabmapura; Mydnuliyas of Mydmili; Jalis of Jal vil¬ 
lage and Haribolas from the first ejaculation of the jap in the 
morning prayer. 

Many stories are told of Sri Ballabh. One told me by Rndra- 
datta Pant relates how Sri Ballabh lived on the Kalmattiya hill near 
Almora and could get no wood there from the people in charge 
of the Rfijtds stores, so he took out iron from the house and made 
a fire with it and the ashes remain and make the hill black j 
the fact being that there is a good deal of impure plumbago in the 
soil. Sri Ballabh was called in consequence of this ‘ Lohahomi 9 
or £ i ron-saeri fleer, ’ now Lohdui, He received Loluini, Sairali and 
Karurha in jagir. The last village had no water, and his wife 
bad to bring it up from a distance below. Ono day, being 
■wearied, sho placed the water-vessel on her bead instead of carrying 
1 Gas. XI, 634, 535,667. 
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it in her hand and when she met her husbaud he said “ Now 
that you have put the water-vessel on your head its contents 
are of no use for my service.” His wife was annoyed at this and 
repliedIf that be the case you had better go and draw the , 
water yourself.” The husband replied :—“ I will ask the idol, but 
be not surprised if you see the water coming.’’ Ho then pulled 
up some kuaa grass and called on his deity, when the water at once 
came. The woman could not restrain herself and called out 1 hai, 
kai * so that nine-tenths of the supply intended disappeared, but 
the rest remains in Sri Ballabh’s dhdra at Knrurkn. His descend¬ 
ants are also found in Kdnde and are called Kundy&ls, and iu 
Tbnpla, Jkdrkot, Kotngaon, Bheta and Khnrlii. Many of them 
call themselves Pnudes, other than the Phndes of Ptiudekhola 
already noticed. Tho LohfiuiB like the others now chiefly occupy 
themselves with agriculture, service and priestly functions and are 
for the most part, like the other hill J3 rah mans, S&ktns. 

The Patlmks belong to the BharacMj, Siinclilya and Kasyapa 

gotras: MtaHivandiniya sdkha and Tripra- 
Vithoks. y * f J ' 

vara and Panchpravara pravaras. The lvas- 

yapa branch declare that their ancestor, Kiimalakdr, came from 
SanaranpfUi in Oudh and took service with the Mankoti Rdjas of 
Gangoli, 1 The Sdndilya branch call 1 their ancestor Jan tad ban, who 
came from Thanesar and obtained a village in jdgir still held by 
them. The Pdthaks marry with Pants, Pandas, Josliis, Tiwaris 
and Bhatfcs, and are now chiefly baids , traders, servants or cultiva¬ 
tors. Tho Ptaytas call themsolves a branch named after Ptai vil- 


lagc. The Dugdl or DurgpAl Brahmans 
are of the Bhdradvnj gotra and Mddhyan- 
diniya sdkha. They say that thoy came from Kanauj in the time 
of tho I^atyfiris and have marriage connections with Bishts, Lo- 
hanis, Pdtanis, Trip&thia and others. They worship tho orthodox, 
deities* they eat animal food and follow the occupations of cultiva¬ 
tors, service, leciting the Vedas and Purdnas, and in former times 
were inoculntors and now vaccinators. The Mathp&ls or Marti- 
w&ls are of the same sdkha and gotra as the preceding and of the 
Tripravara pravara. They say that two Bhatts, Madirn aud Sydma, 
came on a pilgrim ago to Badrinath from the Dakhim They were 

l Giw. XI., 04«. 
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go skilled in the mysteries of astrology as to bo able to describe in 
a lioioseope the features and sex of the unborn child of the Ruja 
and tell all its future. "When the child mis born all the marks predict¬ 
ed were found on it, and the Rfija gave the brothers the village of 
Ghusilsi in jdgir. Some of their decent! ants became Josbls and 
others became Bhatts and settled in other villages. Badrin&fch 
at Dwara Hat was served by Budhini Brahmans, who, neglecting 
their duties, were expelled by Trimal Ohaud, 1 who also placed 
these Bhatts in charge of the temple, and they enjoy the endow¬ 
ments to the present day. From being in charge of a math they 
are called MnthwnU. They marry with Harbola, Brahmapuriya, 
Paneura, P&ly&l, Pujdri, Kashmiri and Dugal Brahmans and 
represent the better class of Khasiya Brahmans. They practice 
astrology, nnd ' physic, and also take to service and husbandry* 
Many do not worship idols and the majority are Vaishuavas. 

Bhatts belong to the Bhdradvfij, Upamanya, Visvfimitra, nnd 
Knsyapa gotraa, the M&dhyandinlyn sdklta 
and Tripravara pravara. Some follow the 
Big and others the Yajur-Veda, They say that they were former¬ 
ly called Bhattn-Acharya and onme here in the time of Abhnya 
Ghand a j others say that they came from the Dravira country in 
Bhishma 3 Cliand's reign, nnd others again that many generations 
ago two brothers, Sri ahd Ear, came to Kumaon and entered a 
Edja’s service and from that time were named after the villages 
they occupied 1 — Bharua, Kaphuli, Dlmnkotn, Ddlakoti and Math- 
pfil. These septs, thongU belonging to the same gotra, intermarry, 
but the batter off take wives from Pants, P&ndes and Joshis and 
the lower classes from Nflnagotri Brahmans. They represent tha 
MaMbrahman of the plains in funeral ceremonies and tako the 
food and offerings up to the eleventh day. 4 Also at an eclipse 
when people hatha and make presents, the Bhatts receive them, 
also when the asterisms and planets are worshipped and the gift 
of a pony, buffalo or goat is mads. Other Brahmans do not receive 
gifts of animals unless they be oows, They receive gifts of coin 
called dakshina on occasions of domestic ceremonies, snch as mar¬ 
riage, naming a child, 6 investiture with the sacred thread, &c» 
They are also cultivators and make and sell sweetmeats, and tha 
i Gum. XI., 680, * Ibid, 601. 5 /tty S8ff. 1 Ibid, 917. * Ibid, BUS, 
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latter is their principal occupation near towns. The Pujaris or 
temple-priests are for tlio most part Kha- 
Fll -’ 9M3 ‘ siyas or the offspring of soi-disant celibntea 

of any religious fraternity. Any Brahmans may adopt the profession, 
although it is apparently despised as much as it was in the days of the 
Jllhnavas. The Pnjaris are in fact of the lowest class and include both 
Brahmans and ICshatriyas. To the latter belong fclio Rshvats so nu¬ 
merous in Garhwal and the Tapasis. Some can give no account 
of their lineage, knowing only that their reputed fathers liavo been 
from time immemorial temple-priests. Others ascribe their origin 
to Pandas or temple-priests of Kainiiksha Devi in Kangra and 
others call themselvos 13hafts, Pniidcs ami Tiwaris. The Brahman 
PujAris intermarry with the same class and the Itajpnt Pnjaris 
with Rajputs. A Fujnvi is not too proud when necessity arises to 
plough or enter service, but he, as a rule, lives on the odor mgs 
made at temples and on the proceeds of tlio glebes attached to such 
buildings. He almost invariably boars a bad character. Tlio Pan¬ 
das or temple-priests of J&gcs.var are called 
Baruas or Baroraa. They say that they 
were Bhatts of Benares who came here in the reign of Raja Udyun 
Chand, 1 but the more common and accepted statement is that they 
are the descendants of a Dakhini Bhatt who came with tlio Jan gam aa 
placed bore by Sankara Ackftrya. 3 This Bhatt married the daughter 
of a Ehasiya Brahman, and their offspring wore called. Battiks, and 
hence Baroras or Baruas. They marry with Amolns, Diogrins, 
Clifilmlis, Chagothas, P&lyAls, and Bughauns. They cultivate 
tlio templo lauds and also engage in agriculture on thoir 
own account. Only 77 were recorded under this name in tlio 
oeuaus of 1872. 

The lists give some 200 septa of Khasiya Brahmans, of whom 
the majority are cultivators and plough 
themselves. They worship sometimes Siva 
and Vishnu, but chiefly Bhairava, the more common forms of tho 
Saktia and the village deities. It would be useless to give a list 
of their names, which are chiefly derived from tho villages in which 
they livo. Some chum common origiu with plains Brahmans : thus 
the Shdrams, Dobliuls, Galityiiris, ICanyanis, and Gurwuls, say 
1 Gnz, XI,, 52", 5 Ibid, 780. 
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that they were originally Tivfiris; the Miuvwulis that they were 
Chaubes ; the Papanois that they were Upretis of Dotij the Cbau- 
nfils that they were Chaubes of Muitia who settled in Manili in 
Kfili Kumaou and took the title Pfinde, and their present name 
on emigrating to Chauni; the Kutharis call themselves Pants; 
the Glmshurisj Da nr has, Shanwals, and Dhimilas call themselves 
Pfindes; the Laimdfiris, Chavanrals, Phuloriyas, Oliyas, Raniyals, 
Chaudasis, Dalakotis, Burhalakotis, Dhukiris, Dhurfitis, Pancho- 
lia, Baueriyas, Garmolas, Walauuiyas, and Birariyas allege lhat 
they are Joshis : the Banfiris and Nainwnh that they were Pliuldri 
Brahmans; the Kaphulis, Dhankholns, and Bhngwfils that they 
were Bhatts of Bonaiosj the Murfiria that they were Bhatts of 
Dotij the Jalis, Nakhyals, Thapaliyas and Haribolg that they were 
Upadhyas ; the Bbanotiyas that they were Gaurs, tile Mashy&ls 
that they were Kanaujiyas; the Patnsis that they were Pathaks; 
and the Barnniyas that they came from Benares and were astrolo¬ 
gers to the Raja. Septa named after villages and who do not 
attempt to give any account of their origin are the Kholiyas, 
Ivmiwiilas, Lweshulis, ICaphariyas, Eitbariyas, Mehulkhfiniyaa, 
Nainoliyas, Meltis, Tarariyas, Hatwals, Pokbariyas, Chhatguliyas, 
besides some one hundred nnd fifty others. They do not know 
either sdhha or pruvara and often have little knowledge even of 
their gotra. The Kanseiis worship Siva as Bibb dud ese war, a name 
for which there are few temples. Akwriyas derive their name 
from the fact that they were free from taxation ( £ a ’ privative and 
‘ Aar,’ a tax). Balarms belong to Purnagiri in Kali Kumaou. 
Glrugliutjils are Rfijpuls of Ryfini degraded from Brahmans on 
account of an offence committed by their ancestor, llaayfirs say 
they are so called because they were Brahman cooks (rasoya) to 
Bfijas. The Namgis supply purohits to the Bhotiyae of Juhfir. 
The Phulfiras supplied flowers for worship at the Kan da devi 
temple, The Gairbhanariyas perform funeral ceremonies for peo¬ 
ple who die without heirs, Panerus are suppliers of drinking water. 
The Do blu'd s of Doba village are also called Jagariyas or exorcists 
and are authorities on the possession by devils and are called in on 
such occasions. The 01iyas, on the other hand, avert the evil offsets 
of hail-storms and in Kufir wander about from village to villa go 
begging their dues, a mdna of rice, The Chiiakufcis act as priests 
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of fcho village god Saint in Chaugarkha. If we turn to the census 
list of 1872, the last one in which the septs of Brahmans are enu¬ 
merated, wo find out of 108,283 that 44,122 could not give 
any distinguishing name, and of the remainder some 50,000 must 
belong to the Khasiya class, and although the caste statistics in 
clotail are still very unsatisfactory, we must accept these figures ns 
near the truth; that is, that nearly ninety per cent, of tho Brah¬ 
mans in. Kumaon belong to the Khasiya race and arc so olassed 
by the people themselves. A few of the better class and better 
educated worship the orthodox doities alone, but the grent mass 
serve the Bhairavas, Bhuts and BlnUinis and are to all intents and 
purposes ns muoh priests of non-Brahmanical deities as their re¬ 
presentatives further east who know not the name of Brahman. 
They are a simple race and not to be confounded with the hill 


Tiellglom fraternities. 


pttjdri or tom pie-priest or tho Nfith, but at times of rejoicing assume 
•the functions of religious directors in tho very simple ceremonies 
deemed necessary. The Khasiyas never tried to connect themselves 
with the plains until of late years, when they see that such connec¬ 
tion adds to their personal dignity, and they now prefer to bo 
thought ‘Normans ' or ‘ Saxons’ rather than ‘Britons. 1 

The religious fraternities represented in the hills are numerous, 
but tho whole may be arranged under Bix 
classes ; the Goshdins, Jogis, Bairdgis, Uda- 
sis, Sndbs and others. The Gosh dins 1 have already been noticed i 
3,860 were recorded under this name in 1872 and 2,940 in 1881 
in Kumaon and 2,050 in the Taidi. The Jogis of the Kfuiphatn 
class have also been noticed 3 and tho Jangamas from the south. 3 
-The Udasis are Sikhs connected with the Dehra Dtfn ostablish- 
menfc or the similar one in Srinagar. The Sddhs are Hindu sec¬ 
taries of the same character as the priests of the lower classes of Cba- 
.ffi&rs and others of a plains origin. They profess certain purifica¬ 
tory observances taught by one Birbhdn some two centuries ago 
and are common in the upper Dufib. They do not smoke and 
affect groat personal cleanliness and eat together frequently in a 
semi-religious love-feast. The Firs aro M ns aim An Jogis of a 
semi-Hindu origin and aro noticed bore in connection with tha 
Musalman Meos of the Bhnbar frontier. KAlu Shahid is named 
I Qnz, X.I., 862 , and article ‘ Qivawih.* 3 Ibid, 865. * Ibid, aos. 
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after one of them. The Jogis called Binakdnplmtas in the lists. 
are also called Angara and are often found as cultivators. The 
Sanydsis are Saiva ascetics akin to the Goshaius and include many 
miscellaneous sectaries of a Saiva tendency. They may be consi¬ 
dered as the equivalent of the Bair&gis, who are Vaishnavas and an 
important class in these hills, sorving as they do in most of the 
Vaiahnava temples. Their rules for investiture are very similar 
to those of tile Gosb&ins, and like them they have several sub-divi¬ 
sions, such as the R&tnanandi, R&dhaballablii, Nimanandi and 
Ramanuja : 233 were recorded in 1872. A stray specimen of the 
thoroughly human brute known as Aghori is occasionally seen 
feeding on filth and human carrion, drinking spirits from a skull 
and little removed from the jackal or hyena which he leads about. 
The census of 1872 record 1,726 Jogis, chiefly belonging to the 
Kfinphata and Binak6npkata sections, and the K&ths who, perform 
domesbio priestly service for many classes of Khasiyas and tend 
the Bhairava temples. They follow the doctrines of Gorakhnath 
and his preceptor 1 Mackohkendran&tb, whose shrines at Gorakhpur 
are visited by their followers from all parts of India. One or more- 
in each Ndth household usually pierce the ear and become Kan- 
phalas. Goabdina, Jdngamds, Bairdgis and Nfiths sometimes marry 
and become oultivators, retaining the religious name aa a caste 
name. The Nfiths have eighteen sub-divisionsDharmndlb, Sat- 
yandth, Yairfigndth, Kafldui, Diryaondth, Mustnath, Rawal, Gu- 
ddr, Khantdr, Rdmndth, Aipanthi, Niranjani, Kaakdi, Bhush^i, 
Mdndiya, Manndthi, Pdopanthi and Muskini. 

The Rdjputs of Kumnou were returned at 181,633 in 1872 
and at 216,247 souls in 1881. In the for- 
ltfijpuis. census alone, are the septB enumerated, 

and those having more than one thousand were Bhotiyas, 5,738 j 
Chandrabansis, 1,380; Khasiyas, 124,383; Kinwdrs, 21,922; Kd- 
tliia, 4,816; Mfamr&ls, 2,875; Negia, 1,280; Tamotas, 2,387 ; and 
unspecified, 7,563. Here, as in Garkwdl, more than ninety per cent, 
of the Rdjputs are Khasiyas and belong to that race as distin¬ 
guished from the immigrants front the plains. Amongst those who 
claim doscent from immigrants from the plains are (a) the des¬ 
cendants of the Surajbansi Kafcyuris, represented by the Rajbfirs of 
> Go*, V., 37 Jj XI., 80 S. 
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Askot and Jaspur, the Mdnumls and others, and (b) the Oh and ra¬ 
ti an si descendants of the Cliands, represent¬ 
ed by the Rdotelas scattered all over the 
district. The Manurdls 1 of Suit in P/di are so called after the vil¬ 
lage of Mdnil, to which the Katyuris retired on the approach of 
Klrati Okaud. This branch is deseonded from the Lakhanpur 
Katyuri family, and to it belong tbe Raj burs of Jaspur iu Chaukot; 
the Sain, Mdnur and Ghachroti Manurals, those of Udopur, Bhalnt- 
gaon and Rdfc in Oliaukot; those of Kuhorgaon and those of T&ma- 
dhuiin. All these wore reduced to the ordinary condition of culti¬ 
vators by Bdz Bahadur Chanel. Tho Mdnumls belong to the 
Sliaunkasyapa gotra and Panchpravara pravara. Thoy intermarry 
with the better class of Khasiya Rdjputs and are landholders or 
cultivators, but some are poor enough to take to daily labour for tv 
living. The better classes are much respected and held for a long 
time the chief offices of saydnas in. Pali. Tho podigree of tho Askot 
Rajbars has been given elsewhere. 2 Tho present representative, 
Pushkar Pal, is an Honorary Magistrate and has power to try cer¬ 
tain cases. The Rdjbdrs or R&jwars of Chaukot take service as 
soldiers and arcs descendants of the MdnurdL 
Katyuris. The women of Rdjwdrs are callod 
Bahur&nis and of the Manurdls are known as Rdjdius. Neither Rdj- 
wdh's nor Manurals will, as a rule, eat food cooked by tlieir women, 
but an excoptionjs mado in regard to the following articles :~pdlak 
or spina.cU (Povtulaca oteracea) • asm, beau (Caneucdia easi/ovmi 3 ); 
baigan ,egg-planfc(5olcm?cmcucumbers; glmiya, (Colocasia 
antiqiiorum), and a few other vogotables. They will not touch any 
vegetables mixed with curds and cooked by their women ; at loast 
such is tho'custom of tho better classes. Women eat, but men abstain 
from mandmoa {Eleusine corocana), and neither men nor women will 
tauolPoniong, garlic, yams, radishes, flesh of the wild pig, or of sheep. 
Tho Rdjwdrs worship their ancestors, the Katyuri Itdjas and tho 
commoner Sukfcis. They intermarry with Rdotelas, Bishts, Salnis 
mid Bdryas: and the poorer with ordinary Ivhnsiyas. 

Tho Rdotelas are the descendants of the junior members of the 

, , Gbaud family, whether legitimate or illegi- 

Raotelas, , , , f . n 

timate, and as oach suocossivc Gbaud largely 
1 Gnz, XI./49B, 536, 668. • Ibid, 63], 
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increased tlio supply, it became necessary to give them employment 
or means of subsistence at a distance from Ghampdvvat and Almora. 
Accordingly we find, them planted all over the district. The prin¬ 
cipal villages still occupied by the descendants of the Ohands are 
Jamrnri and Mofcelakot in Dhyanirau, from the first of which came 
Sib Singh, the last attempt at a Native Rfija. 1 This village and 
Parewa in Kota are esteemed the principal of all the Raotela vil¬ 
lages, and with Jibi and Salmora in Sbor have marriage connec¬ 
tions with the Vaisya Rajas of Doti in Nepfil. The others all in¬ 
termarry with the Khasiyas and Baniyas of the hills. In B&rah- 
mandal there are Bntgal, Sula, Rainjul, Kayali, Pithoni, Chhfina, 
Chhabisa, Ubhyari and KMri, In Chougarkha, Bilori, Mutela 
and Ghhauna, all occupied by Riiotelas. In Pali we have Tipula, 
Surra, Mahouir, Mfisi, Sabali, Phulsor, and Sirkot; iu Mahryuri, 
Bachkaude;and in Dhaniyakot, Simalkha, &c. These villages were 
given as fiefs to dispose of the superfluous members of the Gbaud 
families, and now, owing to the increase in numbers and intermar¬ 
riages, little but the name remains. Some go in for service as sol¬ 
diers, others as cultivators. They belong to the Kaayapa gotra, 
Mddhyandiniya sdkha and Tripravara pravara , and are chiefly 
JB&ktns. The men will not eat cooked rice or manduwa from the 
hands of their females. Kharkus are sprung from It no tela Gros&ins 
as the junior mombers of the Katyuri house were called, aud have 
also had some influence in former times. One of them, Stjkhrfim, 3 
hold power in the early part of the seventeenth century in the time 
of Bijaya Chand. 

The Bishts belong to the Kdsyapa, Bhdradviy and Upamanya 
gotras and the Mddhyandiniya sdkha and 
Tripravara nnd Panchpravara prawara. The 
name is more correctly ‘Vasisht,' meaning ‘excellent,’ ‘respect¬ 
able,’ and its origin is a title rather than a caste name, though 
now to all intents a caste name. Rawat, liana and Negi have a 
similar meaning. Following modern oustoni they claim desoont 
from a band of immigrants from Chitor, and the Upnmanya golra 
Btate that they came to Sdbali in Grarhw&l from Ujjftiu and thence 
to Rumaon. They marry with Hfinurfil and Kdlakoti Katydids, 
Ncgis, Rdotelas, XAtwMs, Khnikua, and Maharas, only avoiding 
1 Gax. XI, 542, 653, 600, * Ibid, GOfi. 3 Ibid, 556, 

55 
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the same golra } and are now found in tlio following sub-divisions :— 

Bora, Son, B annual, Gfaira, Bisariya, Kliarku, Kfitlii, Khaudi, 

Ulsi, Bhilnula, Chilwal, Bahila, Blminsra, Chamyal, Bfini, Bha- 

niya and Bagdwal. The Bishts have played an important part in 

Kumaoii history. They were civil officers of Som Chand at 

Champawat 1 and again with Buctra Chand . 3 Tho Garhwfil Bishts 

wore brought in by Bnz Bahadur , 3 and wo find them again with 

Bebi Chand . 1 The Adhik&ris are a sub-division of tlio Bishts of 

the Bh&radv&i aoha, and marry into the 
Adhilsfirle. t 

same septs and iiko tiiotn aro principally 

cultivators, though some take servioo as soldiers. Tho principal 

occupation of all, however, is agriculture. The Adhiknris mako 

Kali qf Purnagiri their household deity. Tho following clans attach 

themselves to the Adhikans:—Ryuniya, Neniya, Miiliya and 

Maut. 


Tho Boras of Borarau and the Ivairas of Kairavau aro by some 
held to bo subdivisions of the Bishts. They 
belong to the same gotra and s&kha as tho 
Bishts, and state that their ancestor Danuluimer or JCuinbhakaran 
liv.ccl at Kofcalgarh in Kali Kumaon and joined Kirati Chand in 
Ilia invasion of tho Katydid territories at the end of tho fifteenth 
century and so cured large estates in jdglvj' enlarging tho frontier 
from Bovi Dhura to tho sources of the Kosi. They aro still found 
in Bliyfiniiau aud Kali Kumaon. Their customs aro much tho 
same as those of other Khasiya Rajput, and they worship the Sakti 
of Siva and the village deities, Ilaru, Bhairava, Bliumiya, &o. 
They oro cultivators and go in for servioo as soldiers occasionally. 
Around Almora they manufacture tlio hemp bags known as hitltales 
and mnko mill-stoues and other utonsils. But those Borns who 
pursue those handicrafts are despised by their land-holding fellow- 
tribesmen and aro sometimes indeed not allowed to oat with tlio 
latter. Like all Khasiyas, they have stories regarding their origin 
not worth relating ; and regarding their nnmo, tlioy explain that an 
ancestor, Hnmira, lent tnonoy to the Raja and in return received 
tho title Bohara, or monoy-Iendor. They in fact may have originally 
represented tho money-lenders of the hills, but now-a-duys they aro 

' Gftz. XI, 509. 1 Ibid, 550. 3 Ibid, 508. 1 Jbid. 581-4, 

Uiliil, 535. 
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essentially agriculturists and very successful ones too, and are found 
till over the hills as far as the Kangra valley. 

The Ranas also belong to the same gotra and seikha as tlia 
Bislits and have a similar honorific appellation. They derive their 
origin from Chi tor, and say tlwt they were brought here by a 
Mathpal of Dw&rn Hat in the reign of Bfiz Bahadur Chand , 1 in tlio 
seventeenth century. They chiefly worship one god or are S&Ictas 
and intermarry with Sahus, Chandhris and Bights not of the same 
gotra. They follow agriculture or service. The Mlrals, Kaunas 
and Biiipuriyas claim to be offshoots of the 

Mdlirns, 

lianas-. The Muhras or Miras or Maliaraa 
belong to the Bharadviij and Kasyapa gotvas and the same sdkha 
as tlio Bishts. Those of the BhAradvaj gotra claim descent front 
some Hainpuri Chauhnns who settled in Sirmoli in parganali Kali 
Kumaon. Those of the Kasyapa gotra call themselves Pan wire 
from Jluisi, opposite to Allahabad, who came with Soni Oh and, who 
gave them the name Mara from tlieir battle-cry 1 niaro / 1 maro l * 
The first of the former branch who came to the hills had two sons; 
the descendants of one were called Mflhras and of the other Pharfci- 
3'flls, and from (he earliest times of which we have notice these became 
the heads of factions ( dharras ) who have wrought much evil to 
Kumaon . 3 They are Suktas, but moat of them worship the village 
deities too. Their occupations are principally cultivators, cattle- 
herds and soldiers. The better classes marry with Rinas, R&jbdrs, 
Dish Is and Tarigis, and the poorer with any ICbasiya Rajputs* 
Negis belong to the KAsyapa , Bhiradvdj, 
Kcg,fl ‘ Gantam and Sdndilya gotras, the Mddhynn- 

diniya sdkha and are of the throe-invocation pmvara. They say that 
they came from Darauagar ; others that they are Ghauhhns of 
Mewdr. The names of their subdivisions are given in the article 
on Garhwdl and need not be repeated here; they show a very mis¬ 
cellaneous origin with Musalmdn names like Fateh Bahitdnr and 
SaUrya, and western names like Dogra and Nugarkotiya, The 
word ‘neg * moans ‘ perquisite * or due, and ‘Negi , 1 a person 
entitled to such by virtue of service, civil ox military. The Negis 3 
are those IChasiyas of GarhwAl and Kumaon who took to military 

1 Gaz. XT. 001-9, 2 See notices In Gnz, XI, 607-P, 519, 530, 559, 583, 691*4, 

611,047,657. 3 Ibid. 055, 
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service, whether under Musalman rnlors in the plains (hence the 
subdivisions with Mnsalman names) or under Hindu Rajas, and 
gradually, owing to the vicissitudes of such a life, they separated 
into a caste, but are all none the less Khasiyas pure and simple. In 
1872, they numbered 15,880 in Garhw&l, 1,230 in Kuraaon, and 
147 in Debra Dun. In Kumnon, the Nagarlzotiyas say that they 
came from the Kangra valley; the Dogvas boro call themselves 
Jnnurrawfils from Jammu and the Puvaniyas sny that they came 
from Pnranpur ; other subdivisions in Kumaon are the Haruwals, 
Ivanhoniyas, Jutaniyas, Marhariyas, Tilarns, HhuL&rs, Obnunas 
and Danis. They now chiefly take to cultivation; some go into 
service and some into trade, whilst othors devote themselves 
to the breeding and tending of cattle. Tbo D^ninogig are pimps, 
and say that this honorable office was conferred on them by one 
of the former Rdjas. The Nogis intermarry with every gotra of 
Khasiya Rajputs except their own* The Haruwals, who are des¬ 
cended from a dancing-girl attached to the shrine of Nanda dovi, 
and the Danis are, however, considered below the salt, and, as a 
rule, intermarry with only the lowest class of Rajputs and hJay ales, 
iSauns, Gaurs and others, who have only three threads in. their 


The Padyfirs of Chaugnrkha belong to the BhSradvaj gotra, 
Dhanushi s&kha and Tripravara pravara. 

Tfi tl v d 

They call themselves Malias from Doti, and 
wero known under that name in Garliwhi and in Kumaon as Bislits 
until they settled in Pndy&rkofc in Ghaugarkha, wlionco their pre¬ 
sent name. Elsewhere in Knmaon they are called Bishts. They 
wore always a fcribo addicted to war and their name crops up occa¬ 
sionally in the history of Knmaon and Garhwfil. 1 Their principal 
occupation is now cultivation, but they will not plough themselves, 
and some take service and act as peons. 

There are a few who call themselv es Panw&rs or Prumaraban- 
sis and belong to the Sannaka, Kfisyapa, 
? 1 'Bhauma and Bhfiradvnj gotras , tho Madh- 
yandiniya sdl-ha and Pauohpravara pravara. They state that their 
ancestor, Kavendva Singh, came from Ujjain in Ksdyuri times and 
entered a Kftja’s service : others ascribe their origin to Diiranagar, 
» G us. XI. 406, 5 «A, 564. 


Panwlva. 
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ninl their first master was BaittU Deva ICatyuri and siuce then their 
descend ants have founded villages and taken their names therefrom, 
Thus the Shalanis, Shuranis, Airaraa, Basberis and Mers are all 
Pauwftrs, They are Saktas and on festal occasions make a point 
of paying reverence to their weapons* Every Lliird year there is a 
great service in honor of S&kti, the expenses of which .are defrayed 
by a subscription amongst the brethren. On this occasion the 
ashtbali, or offering of eight kinds of animals, is mado. The Pan- 
■vvnrs live principally by cultivation and service. Their better 
classes intermarry with Edjwais, BJ an urn Is, Bishts and Adliikaris, 
and their poorer classes with Regis, Bhojaka, Tinvas and Bajetas. 
Tuknlia are a sept who claim connection with the fhiwafs of Garh- 
wal (q.v.) They belong to the BMradvrij 
1 ‘ ' gotra, but know neither sdkha nor pravara. 

They say that their ancestor, nu officer of Raja Pa ran Chaud, 1 was 
sent to collect revenue in Danpur, mad was so successful that he re¬ 
ceived a village in jdgir on the sole condition of supplying snow 
aud ico to the Raja’s kitchen. It was, however, not till several 
hundred yeais after Puran Chand’s time that the Chand Rajas 
approached Ban pur, so that this story is a myth. Some Takulia 
wear the janeo, others do notj but it is usually considered respect¬ 
able to woar it in public. The chief of the olan is called Bdrha, 
and the occupation of its members is husbandry, service, tend¬ 
ing cattle and tho like. Their women weave blankets or work 
in the fields. They intermarry with the lower classes of 
Khasiya Rtijputs, to whom they themselves belong, and worship 
the Nirriti Saktis and tho village deities Haru, Chliurmfil, mi¬ 


dland, L&tiij &o. 

The Kairaa or Kairhas of the Kriglmtaan goira are lika lha Boras 
and call themselves Chauhftns like the Mfi liras 
and Mers. They give their name to Kaird- 
yau, which they colonised at; thesame timo that the Boras took pos¬ 
session ofRorfirau. 3 They are also found in Kdli ftumaon and Dbyn- 
nirau. It would profit little to record the different stories of their 
origin, which are clearly recently invented for villages acknow¬ 
ledges an origin from a common ancestor, Jltrhj, to whom 
they ascribe a residence as far apart ns Mainpuri is from Me waft 
1 Gaz, XI. 509, ? G»z, XMtfc 
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There is no reason i'or considering the Kainis as difleronl from 
other ICluisijft Rajputs, Still a curious tradition exists that the 
CJiauhting and others fought with and put down fcho Buddhists, and 
that it was the descendants of the purobits of these anti-Bud¬ 
dhist tribes who preached the efficacy of pilgrimages fco Badrinfitli 
and Kedftrafith. The Bhand&ris or Bhanfiris also claim, with the 

m same justice, to be OhauhAns. They state 

BlituuUns, , , . J 

that their ancestor was attached to Soul 

Ohand’s establishment in Kali Kumoon as house-steward and lienee 
the name. They first settled at Bajirakoh near Ohampdwat and on 
the migration to Almora received a plot of land close by, on which 
they located the villago of Bhandiu’gnon and also the well called 
Bhandfiri-nanla. Another story is that they came from Nepal, 
whore also this caste name is known, and this is the more probable, 
as in early times Kali Kumaon belonged to Doti. The Bhandhris 
of Nepdl claim to have come from the Konkan. The Kumaon 
Bhandaris intermarry with all kinds of Rfljputs. They worship 
Siva the S&ktis, Bairn, Haru, Qoril, Kalsain, Nfigimal, Ohhurmnl, 
&c., and believe in their power to possess men and even animals. 
Agriculture and iu a few cases service are the occupations of the 
Bhandfu’is of the present day. Tho Tvathfiyats also olaim to bo 
Chftuhiins of the Kdsyapa gofcra. Bhfma Kathnyat was a cele¬ 
brated minister under the Katydids, and his sprite is worshipped 
with them 1 and Nalu Kathnyat was equally known for his services 
to Gy&n Olmndj 2 and a descendant of his became chamberlain to 
Trimal Chand , 8 ao that the clan has been of stfmo consideration. 
The Tyiiri Rajputs claim to be descended from a Tiwdri Brahman 
and a Wijputni. They wear three threads in their janeo and inter- 
marry with R&jpufcs of other than their own gotra, tho Gautam, 
They are cliiofly found in Phnldakot. Tho Khaniynts are an old 
and warlike clan in Kfili Kumaon who composed part of the Ghand 
force in the conquest of Phaldakot and received part of tho con¬ 
quered territory in reward . 4 Phaldakot was then held by a tribe- 
of Su raj ban si Rajputs called Kathis/' whilst a Ohandrabansi clan 
held Mdnkot in Gangoli for several generations and their llaotela 
descendants aro still there , 0 


1 Gnz. XL 831. 5 Ibid, 523. 

c Ibid, 496, 537. 6 Ibid, 497, 510. 


3 Uid, CGO. 


4 Ibid, m f 
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There are some two hundred and eighty septs of Rajputs in 
my lists, but the great mass of these are 
simply lvhasiyas, called after the villages 
inhabited by them or from some fanciful cause akin to the 
<c canting mottoes'* of our heraldry put forward as explanations 
of family names. They call themselves Rajputs of the BhAmdvAj 
golm, but really know nothing of fcho moaning of the word c gotra 
or of the intricate rules which govern tile relations of one gotra 
to another. Some wear the jqneo of three threads, others of six; 
threads, and others do not put it on nt all. 1 Thoir occupations are 
primarily agriculture and service and sometimes trade and cooly- 
labour. Some keep cattle and sell milk and ghi. They form 
marriages with all Rajputs except those of their own village. 
They worship Siva and his Saktis and all the village gods. They 
oat cooked rice only from their own caste or that of their purohit, 
and when necessary prepare unleavened cakes for a week’s con¬ 
sumption at a time and consider them purified and fit for consump¬ 
tion when touched with a little ghi. They are a simple, frugal, 
hard-working race, troubling themselves very little about anything 
outside their own village, and ready always to join a feaat in honour 
of some of the sylvan deities. Many of tho septs claim some 
special origin. Thus tho Mers say that their ancestors made leaf- 
platters for the Ilajas. and hence their name: the Beriyas used to 
make baskets ; the Bhojaka say that they came from Kangra; the 
poujis were potters ; Skaukns are goat-butchers j Mahiifcs were 
elephant-riders ; Sauus, amongst whom are members who wear 
tho two kinds of ganeo, and others who wear none at all, and are out 
of caste as regards their brelhion; Bariyas are gardeners; Paiks 
are wrestlers; the Jainoliyas and Pilkholiyas claim to be Mfthras ; 
tho Darjmvals provided pomegranates (ddrim) for tho RAjn; tho 
Muchhayas were fishermen to the Rfija ; the Clmlals were decora-' 
tors; Thathwfils were jesters; Rajkolis were weavers; Batanniyas 
sifted tho flour for the RAjVs kitchen; TatwAnis prepared warm water; 

1 Tho etiquette of the Bncvctl thread has considerable influence in questions 
of eating and drinking. To the Sudrns, or those outsido the pule of Aryan prac¬ 
tices, tho threadwas not given, ftutl if alishatriyn took to the non-Aryan custom 
of making the widow of an elder brother his wife, hie thread was reduced from six 
strands to three strands. Brahmans ordioarily have nine strands to their thread, 
EdjputB and Vaisyns, six. All the three castes may drink water brought or 
touched by a custe wearing a threfld of three strands, but not by such ns llio 
Blioliyns, Dorns, Bills, ltiijls, and the like wbo wenr noue. 
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Dyokns, descendants of temple prostitutes, and Tupasis, descendants 
of professional ascetics (!) and lull women. The Saram&Is call them¬ 
selves Banns from NepU, Nauniyas claim to be Bishfcs and the 
Ghugufciyas claim to be Chauhtins. The Chauriyas, lOila-jhun- 
diyas and Harkotiyas are Bhotiyas admitted to Rtijput honors: the 
Binsariyas are from Btnsar, where Siva Bines war is worshipped. 
Then there are a large number of local elans of tho Dana vaa of 
Danpur, such as Mahta, Orauga, Jyana, &c. Sonic of the jingling 
derivations are singular; thus the Bhatrolas are as ugly as the bird 
of the same name : the ancestor of the Kulas was ao called, because 
he was ns stupid ns a 1 doaf man tho Dosfidhs bocauso they lived 
on the borders of Kumaou and Grarhwiil ; Chakanas bocauso their 
ancestor was a quarrelsome person, and others of a similar import. 
Matiy septs are named from the villages inhabited by them, thus 
tho Slnihh’s from Shutargaon ; Nuriyas from Ncri ; Shurdnb from 
Shimiua ; Ohauimvals from Chaumu, near Aim ora j Dnplmutis 
from Daphautain Gaugolij Garholias, immigrants from Garhwdl ; 
Jfikbw&ls fcom Jhldi, Bnuolas from J3anau!ikot, &c. 

Amongst the Saniya class, tho Agarwals From tho plains have 
some importance in Kumaon, and although 

T some account of them has been given else¬ 

where, 1 it will be interesting to record that told by an intelligent 
member of the community at Naim T&l. Thoy claim descent from 
Bfija Agrasona of Agroha iu the Sirsa disLrict of tho Panjab, who? 
had eighteen sons, for seventeen of whom he provided wives from 
the daughters of the Naga Rojo. Vdsuki aud gave in addition to 
each a female slave : hence Bisas, offspring of the Rfiju’s daughters, 
and Dasas, offspring of the slave-girls. There is an additional or 
half golra for those who married by mistake into tho wrong golra 
and known as the Gauu gotm. Tho sc von toon lawful golras of tho 
Bis a are named after the sons thus :—Siuhal, Mangal, Mital, Tayal, 
Garnk, Goyam, Rachohhal, Bindal, Dluilau, Jital, Jangal, ICausaJ, 

B sisal, N4gal, Indul, Aicau and Madhkal. The offspring of other 
than the Bisa and Diisa mo called Bfm-Gvtvfikha. The Aganv&ls 
claim to have, beon Rajputs, but failing to oppose Shih/ib-ud-din 
Gliori when he destroyed Agroha, thoy took to trade, Thoy nei¬ 
ther eat fish nor desk nor do thoy drink spirits, and have many 

1 Gsz, II,, 395. 
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strict ceiemonial observances. Marriage in one’s own golra is 
prohibited, Some Bisas refuse to eat or smoko with Ddaas anil 
Gurukhaa, but sometimes receive a cocoannt hukla i bub not a brass 
one. Some wear the sacred thread always, others only on festal 
occasions, and at other times shut it up in a box. A few are Saivas, 
but the majority are Vaishnavas or Jain as, and many worship the 
1 unseen god’, { Parameswar nirakdr,’ and do not bow to idols, con¬ 
sidering that the { Supreme essence, omnipotent and omniscient, 5 re¬ 
quires uo temple made with hands, nor do they believe in the efficacy 
of pilgrimages. Most, however, reverence ICuruksbefcra and the 
Gangos. The eighteenth son of Ugrasena became a Brahman and 
Ids descendants eat with the others. They address a Brahman with 
the words ‘ Prandm 5 or ‘ Pailagan;' Ksliatrlyas with 1 Bam, RdmJ 
1 Jaigopdi 5 and ‘ Jai JagadUK and others with 1 Sal dm' 1 BandagV 
The Saraugis or Jainas, who are frequently spoken of as a caste, 
are named after the religion professed by 
them. 1 Their temples are separate and con¬ 
tain naked images of their Tirthankaras. Their great teacher was 
Pdrasnnfch, and they hold within their pale people of very different 
origin. They are very scrupulous in their ceremonial observances 
with a viow to avoid doing injury to the slightest living, orgnpism: 
some called BMuros go so far ns to woar a bandage over their 
lwowtbs. lest anything should enter by accident. The bride pusses 
the night before marriage in the temple of Pdrasndth. As a rule, 
few of the ceremonies enjoined by orthodox Hindu custom are 
observed. The Sahus of Dora belong to the Bbflradvdjj Yasishtha 
and Kdsyapa gotras aud Mddhyandiniyn sa- 
kha and Panehpravnm pravara. They are 
further divided into Tliulgarhiya, Gangola, Jdkhftfci, Kaliblmtiiriya 
and Kumdya. These all' eaLandMrink together indiscriminately, 
but do nothin ter marry in tho same golra. One of the Sahus was 
in former times appointed Chaiidhri of the Almora ba&dr with the 
duties of a Cliakniyat or superintendent, and managed to keep the 
office hereditary in his family for some generations, so that his des¬ 
cendants still oall themselves Ghaudhris. The Sahus pi’ofess to ho 
Kdjputs, but they are neither Bdjputs nor Yaisvos, but one of those 
outside castes difficult to jdace-correctly. JuICuraaon* they claim 

1 Gaz, III., 407. 
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descent from (lie Aganvfils already noticed and intermarry with 
Goshfiins, Bfiotolas, flfijbors, Chaiulhris, Mfinurfils and Mivfils. 
They first came into notice when employed by Kucha Chanel in 
the latter half of the sixteenth century. 1 They now occupy them¬ 
selves with trade and service. The Chaudhris of Dwara Hat 
ascribe their origin to Knngra, and they 
still worship the Kot-Kangrft Devi ofJwfi- 
lamukhi. They belong to the vory miscellaneous gotra called 
Vatsa-Bhfirgavn, to which all stray clans belong. The name 
‘ Chaudhri ’ is given by courtesy as in the plains to tlio heads of 
particular occupations amongst the Daniyas. They intermarry 
with the same castes as tho Snhus, whom they replaced in the civil 
administration, and are still kandngos in parts of Kumaon. Tho 
Khatria of Kumaon come from tho plains, 
and are of little importance either as to 
numbers or influence. They belong to the Vatsa-Bhfirgava gotra , 
and are divided into two great classes, the eastern and western. 
The latter are further subdivided into IChauna, Mehra and Kapiir, 
with the affix Kausal, Seth, &c. They marry members of fclie same 
division outsido their own subdivision. They have no prejudices 
as to food, and follow the occupation of cloth-sollors, brokers, 
money-changers, and occasionally service and agriculture. They 
assume the sacred thread heforo twelvo yours of age and generally 
follow Hindu customs. They claim to be descendants of a ICsliat- 
riya clnu who were destroyed by Pnraaurfimn. 2 Another of tho 
doubtful castes is the Kayath. These perhaps go furlhor than any 
othors in their attempts at establishing somo 
respectable origin for themselves, for they 
claim descent from Chitragupta, tho ‘ head-clerk ’ or ‘ recording- 
angel * of Bhagw&n the Creator hhnsolf. They are of the KAsynpa 
gotra and luvo twelvo sub-divisions : 3 —Sribiistah, JM fit h lira, Bhat- 
nngar, Saksena, Suryadhvaj, Anvnshta, Gaurn, Kama, Vfilmiki, 
Aithfina, Higam and 'Kulasreshta, Chitragupta had two wives, 
the first a Surajbansi, from whom came the Mfithura, Suksena, 
Kama and Bhatmigar subdivisions, and the second a daughter of 
n religious person. All those aro further divided into ah, tho 
members of which cannot marry into their own ot or out of their 

» Qnz. XL, 650. * Jbiil, IV., m ^ lbui, x 381. 
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own subdivision. Here they intermarry with Nnuagotri or Kim- 
aiya Rajputs. They adopt tho same customs and ceremonies as 
the hill Brahmans and Xlfijputa and wear a janeo of six threads. 
Some are Saivaa and some are Vaishnavas. The fatter avoid fish, 
flesh and spirits, but the former assimilate all three with pleasure. 
They eat together, it only being necessary that those who adopt tho 
loss scrupulous diet should eat at a little distance from tlieir more 
ascetic brethren. They affect clcvldy service above all tilings, but 
of late years, owing to tho spread of education and tho increase of 
their numbers, many have had to take to cultivation. There can' 
be little doubt that their pretensions to an origin othor than oat- 
aide the pale of the Bmhmamcal and Rajput races is ill founded, 
and the position they have attained is entirely due to their being 
the scribes of tho other illiterate classes for generations. Dbusors 
are another peculiar clan of whom there are both Brahman and 
-Baniya members. Tho gotras are Boudins, Kachchlilas, Bnchhlfis, 
&c., and are the same for the two divisions. They say that the 
name is derived from the Dkosi bill near Nfirnaul, where their 
ancestor Chimand practiced austerities. Their head-quarters are 
still at Hawaii in the Gurgaon district of tho Panjdb, Chimand 
married the daughter of a king of Kiisln (Benares), and lienee 
Bhusars. The practices of both Brahman and Baniya Dkusars 
are the some, and in oue point both differ from ordinary 
Hindus. Thoy take their food before puja or morning prayer, 
whilst ordinarily all perform their puja first and then eat. Of 
late years, however, they have begun to adopt the more orthodox 
custom. Thoy do not eat animal or other prohibited food, nor do 
they drink spirits. They worship the orthodox deities aud consi¬ 
der Brahma, Vishnu and Siva as ono god under different forms. 
The Brahman Dhusar marries with Im caste-fellows and the Ba- 
niyn, Dhusavs with Baniya Dhusais, avoiding always the same gotra 
or a family having the same favourite deity. Their occupation is 
trade, service, and sometimes husbandry. 

The most important of “ the other castes” of the census tables 
is the Dorns or Dfims, the serfs of the Kba- 
siya race in Kumaon, Garhwdl, and along 
the hills to the westward as far as the Indus valley. In the tables of 
1872, they are chiofly entered according to their occupations, only 
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7,331 being entered as Dorns, but in tlm 1881 census they are all 
more correctly shown as Dorns and number 104,936 souls. Ac¬ 
cording to popular estimation, they are divided iuto four grades, 
all equally impure and outside ordinary caste life, but furnishing 
certain distinctions from occupation and the liko which bring up 
the first grade very close to the lower forms of Rajput clans and 
these again connect with Brahmans, so that no link m the elmin of 
social distinction between the highest and the lowest is wanting. 
To the first class belong the Kolia, Tamotns, Dollars, Ora, &o., 
numbering about 44,000 souls in 1872 

1. The Kolia of Kumaon were returned at 14,209 in 1872 and 
arc cloth-weavers and agriculturists. They keep gdi-dangar } or all 
kinds of animals, pigs and poultry. 

2. The Lolmrs or Lwfu’s, numbering 18,638 in 1872, aro the 
blacksmiths of Kumaon, and are to be fouud in every part of the 
district either as blacksmiths, when they usually receive some 
service laud ( khandda) t or cultivators. The Tirwaa (Sikalgars), or 
cleaners of arms, appear to belong to this class. 

3. The Tamtas or Tamotas are the Thatheras or braziers of the 
plains and numbered 140. 

4. Qrh or Ors, to whom belong both carpenters, masons and 
stono-cutters and similar trades, numbering about 11,000 in 1872. 
They include Bfircs or quarry men. 

5. Dlniris aro Kfmsiyas degraded for caste offences. 

To Vue second class belong tho Buriy us, Cimnyaras, A guns, 
Pahris, Bhuls. 1 

6. Tho Buriy as manufacture baskets of all kinds from the 
nincfc'd or hill bambu and matting, and aro also cultivators. They 
include tho Banspliov and Barm is or -Gain's of tho census reports. 

7. Tho Chi my liras are turners and mako wooden vessels for 
milk and household purposes. 

8. The Agaris aro minors and ore-smelters and give their namo 
to path Agar in tho 31 dm garb valley. They numbered 806 souls 
in 1872, They marry with Ors mid do not worn* the janen nor 
havo they cjolvas, but of late years, as they have increased in mate¬ 
rial prosperity, they have begun to assume respectability hy pro¬ 
fessing many of the purificatory observances of the bettor classes 
and aro fast becoming llinduisech They oat animal food oxcopfc 
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pork and beef, and from any casta except tho lowest class of Dorns. 
For centuries they wore the serfs of the mines, but of late years 
have found far more remunerative occupation in road-making, and 
some are now wealthy men and good cultivators. 

9. Palin's are tho villago messengers and factotums and repre¬ 
sent tho fjomits of tho plains. They do all the odd jobs about vil¬ 
lages, collect supplies and coolies, and act as aids to tho head-man. 
They receive dues aud a small rent-free field, of which they cannot 
dispose. Laud given to village Doms for service is called khandela 
and the possessor Khandeluwa. 

10. Bbuls represent the Telia or oil-pvessevs of the plains, 
but aro also cultivators, They include the Baryas, and like all the 
rest keep pigs and poultry. They numbered 9,892 in 1872. 

The third oluss comprises ChamSirs, Mockis, Bukhuriyas, and 
perhaps Dhuuas and Hdndkiyas. 

11. Chamdrs or tauuers and Mocliis or leather-workers have 
assigned to them the plains appellations designating their emits. 
They call themselves Bnirsuvvas, They numbered 2,323 in 1872 
and 6,974 in 1881. 

12. Bukhuriyas are grooms chiefly employed by the Rajas 
and are few in number. 

13. Bliiinas are cotton-cleaners and are fow in number and 
occur only in the towns. 

14. TUudkiyas are potters and represent the K run liars of the 
plains. They are few in number. 

The fourth class comprises the vagrant tribes of musicians, dan¬ 
cers, jugglers, acrobats, &c., and include the Badi, Hurkiya, Daiai, 
Dlioli, Dumjcgi aud Bhdnd. 

15. Tho B/idi is the village musician and acrobat. Some ac¬ 
count of him has already been givou 1 and in addition to his juggling 
feats, ho prepares and sells flesh and wanders about begging from 
village to village, usually an unwelcome guest, for he often appro¬ 
priates what he wants, aud when not satisfied with a gift, abuses the 
giver. He also catches fish and birds aud keeps pigs aud poultry. 

16. Tho Hurkiya plays on a sort of drum (kurka) aud the 
females dance and prostitute themselves. To this class also belong 
the Bhaiuls, some of whom are idusalmdus, 

i Gjtz, XI., 834. 
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17. The Durzi class, also called Auji, are tailors and also culti¬ 
vators and labourers. To the same subdivision belong the Dholis, 
who play on the dholak, a sort of drum, telJ stories, act as drum¬ 
mers and exorcists of evil spirits. Some few are cultivators. 

18. The Dumjogis are beggars, and a few of late years have 
become cultivators. 

The portion of the village site assigned to Dorns is known as 
Domauva or Domtola, like the Oliamrauti of the plains’ villages. 

The name Idaliya was given to those employed as ploughmen, 
from l h(d i * ‘a ploughand, up tq 1840, ho and his family could he 
sold with or without the land. Tho Cliyora or domestic slave lived 
on his master’s meals, and had to obey every ordor and eat the 
leavings of his master’s enclosure. He and his family could bo 
sold or given away without any reason assigned, though ho wore a 
Klmiya who had from poverty voluntarily become a Ghyora. 
Hone of theothor Doms could bo sold, though each was obliged to 
do service for the villagers according to the trade or occupation 
he practiaed, but was entitled to receive a prosent in return. At 
other times lliey could dispose of their services as they pleased, 
The first and second classes interaiany, and tho third and 
fourth. Sangtnrashi is the trade of stone-cutting, not a caste, and 
may bo followed by any casta from. R&jputs to Doms; stone-cutters 
are also called Domphors. The Doms, like all tho others, claim an 
exalted origin and say that they are tho descendants of a Brahman 
named Gorakhndth and were turned out of caste for eating forbid¬ 
den food. Jt need hardly be said that they have no pretensions to 
such an origin. They are simply the hereditary slaves of the Kha- 
siyas, and are only found with them and havo no connection with 
the scavenger Doms of the plains. 1 Their monfcano and non-Brah- 
manical origin is sufficiently shown by tile names of the deities 
worshipped by thorn: Gauganath, BholamUh, Mas An, Khabtsh, 
Goril, Kshefcrpdl, Saim, Airi, Kalbisht or Kaluwa, Ohaumu, Bo- 
dhftu, Haru, Lfifcu, Bheliya, tho Katyiiri Rajas* Ruuiya, Bfilchnn, 
Kalchanbhausi, Chhurmnl and othors, all of whom are noticed else¬ 
where. 1 Most of these gods, goddesses and deified mortals are 
known under tho generic name bhit-pret These too possess their 
followers and cause them to dance and leap and cry out and throw 

>Gn*. XL, 817.333, 
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ashes on their heads and beat themselves with nettle*. They eat 
greedily of uncooked rice and split pulse and altogether appear 
demented. Their relatives then call in the aid of tlio Dholi or 
Bfidi as an exorcist and offer at the nearest shrine of the demon 
said to possess the patient some of the following articles:-*-v\hole 
pulse or rice, cooked rice and did, goat’s dung, ?'oli rod paste from 
the fruit of MalloluspMllipmPusis, aindtir (cinnabar), white, yellow, 
red or blue cloth; halwa or latusa (sweetmeats), s upuri (betel), 
spices, cowries, dvgdni (copper pice), cncoannts, nails, iron 
Indents, milk or curds. Young male buffaloes and goats, fowls 
and pigs arc also offered. The shrine (wunVu) is usually placed on 
a ridge or eminence and is composed of two to four or ten to fifteen 
stones placed upright with a flagstone on the top. Within is a 
stono or a carving taken from gome other temple to represent the 
god, and to this offerings ate made on feast days. The stone is 
often placed in a corner within the house or on the lidge of the 
roof thence called dfium). At births, marriages, when building % 
house or entering on any speculation or returning successful from 
a suit in court, offerings are made to the stone as representative of 
the tutelary deity of the house or clan. 

Dorns do not wear the sacred thread or the bracelet ( rdkhi ), nor 
do they have caste marks, or wear, ns a rule, the sifeha or top-hot; but 
on holidays they make a mark with roli, and in a rough way imi¬ 
tate the customs of the bettor classes, especially those that have 
made money in their contracts with Government. Their srdddhs 
when mado at all are performed on the amavns or last day of the 
kanyagal or clnrk-balf of Knar. The sister's son, younger sister's 
husband, or son-in-law act as Brahmans on-the occasion and receive 
gifts as such. Doms eat the flesh of all animals and use their 
skins, and eat food from all classes except Bhnngis, Muaalmtins aud 
Christians. There is no fixed time for marriage. ' When ail elder 
brother dies the younger takes the widow to wife, whether she has 
had children or not: hence the proverb,— l mal bhir udhari her 
talai bhir men onchlu 1 When the upper walls fall they come on 
the lower wall.’ When the elder brothor dies the burthen falls on 
the younger. The elder brother, however, cannot take to wife the 
widow of a deceased younger brother, and contracts a stain if 
even her shadow crosses his path. , He transfers her tosomo other 
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of the brothcthood , bill during the lifetime of her second husband, 
if ho or she ba dissatisfied, another may take her by paying the 
coat of her marriage. This may be ropeatod several times. The 
prohibited degrees are only a dang liber, sister, uncle, aunt, brother, 
and those they cannot oat or smoke with. Many bring up their 
daughters as prostitu tes and teach thorn for this purpose. These 
are usually frequented by Mnsalmmis and European soldiers, and 
the offspring may follow the religion of their fathers. 

Amongst the miscellaneous clans mention must be made of 
the singular NAyahs or Nniks, whoso pretty -village in the Rftmgarh 
valley and settlements at HaMwAni are so 
l L “' cleanly and striking. They owe their ori¬ 

gin to the wars of Blmrati Chnud with Dofci, when the first stand 
ing armies in Kumaon took the field, and the soldiers contracted 
temporary alliances with the women of the place, whose descendants 
became known as KtmtakwAlas and eventually Nayalcs from the 
Sanskrit nm/ahd, a 1 mistress. 5 The offspring of those professional 
prostitutes, if a male, is called ‘ Nayak,’ and if a female ‘ PAta,’ 
* one who has fallen. 5 They soon became celebrated all over India, and 
in 1554 A.D. Slier Shall undertook tho siege of Kalinjar to secure 
possession of a Pata kept by ICirat Singh. 1 Notwithstanding their 
origin, tho Niiyaks contrive to bolong to that well-abusod gotra , 
tho Bhamdv&j, and to the groat mid*ITind siikha. They even wear 
the sacred thread, though with only three strands like the common 
IChasiya. They marry their sons into Rajput families on paying 
a considerable sum, but devote all their daughters to prostitution. 
NAyaks live by cultivation and trade, and their villages in the Bhfi- 
bar are amongst tho boat. The son can succeod to the property of 
his imelo and the daughters can leave their property to any rela¬ 
tive. If a daughter has a son, ho perforins her funeral ceremo¬ 
nies ; if not, her brother performs them. They aro attached to the 
left-hand Salcta ceremonial, and eat animal food, and aro, strange to 
say, reported as being careful iu ceremonial observances. They 
have a story o: their own of a brother and sister going on pilgrim¬ 
age to BadrinAth, and tho latter falling into evil ways ; but the ac¬ 
count first given is tho more probable, and lias bettor evidence to 
support iU a 

1 GaiS, XI, 529, 3 I, 153. 
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Tile census of 1872 records 145 A liars iu Kumaon and that of 
.. 188L givos 2,39.3 iu the Tarai. They are 

purely a plaius tribe, who eke out their pro¬ 
fessional livelihood of robbery and cattle-tending by just enough 
cultivation to support themselves throughout the year, 1 Ahirs, 
too, in 1881 numbered 309 in Kumaon. and 1,754 in tbo Tarai. 

These too are professional cattle-breedors. a 
So also are Garariyas, who numbered 695 in 
Kumaon and 2,572 iu the Tardi. The lattor are sheep and goat 
tenders and weave blankets, Barhais are Chamdr carpenters from 
the plains and numbered 309 in Kumaon and 1,458 in the Tardi j 
they represent the Dom carpenters of the hills. The Bhangis or 
sweepers numbered 1,262 in Kumaon, 292 
in Garhwal, and 2,164 iu the Tardi. Soma 
call themselves sons of Yalralki, the writer of the Rdmdyaua, their 


ancestor being made a sweeper through ignorance, and others say 
that they wore prisoners taken in the wars between Kumaon and 
Garhwdl and made to do sweepers’ work. Whontho ilusalmdas 
entered India, a section became converts and were called Shaikh 
Blehtars, whilst the remainder contimiod Hindus and are called Ldl 
13egi from a great guru of theirs. They still call their purohits IA1 
Gurus and circumambulate the fire-altar at marriages. Lai Begis 
are divided into Jhandes, Mnltanis, Bharwals, Saudes, &c., divisions 
whioh aro looked upon as gotms in marriage ceremonies. They 
have no caste prejudices and oat from all classes except low-casto 
Hindus. Any member becoming a Musalman or a Christian be¬ 
comes ipso facto out of caste. Bhdts number 269 in Kumaon and 
313 in the Tarai. They profess to he genea- 
Bh4t8> logisU and minstiels, hut really belong to 

the c sturdy beggar’ class, at least such as have not devoted them¬ 
selves to agriculture. They have a bad reputation. There arc 
about fifty Dhdtmks in the Tardi, alow 
D]l “ tmk3> caste who live by fowling and thieving, aldn 

to the Aheriyas and Bnholiyns, both of whom are also represented in 
the tract along the foot of the hills. In 1873 there we 1,533 
Baheliyas in the Kumaon Division. In 1881 there were 491 Dhob.e 

* GfiZ, If , » /All/, 1 Y',557. 
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Dhobis, 


in Runmon, 18 iu Garhw/ll, aud 1,282 in the Turf'd. These are pro¬ 
bably all Ohamar washermen from the jjlniiis. 
Those settled in the hills are considered a 
little higher than the Doms and oven intermarry with low-class 
Rajputs if thoy have taken to agriculture ; but, as a rule, thoy form 
connections with their brethren from the plains who come up to 
take service nt the different stations, The villagers wash their own 
clothes for themselves, and the Dhobi is not such a necessary part 
of tha establishment as in the plains. Those that have Bottled in 
the lulls follow the IChasiyas in their worship of the SokLis and 
village deities, 

The census records in 1881 give 24 Gujars in Kumnon and 
1,056 in the Tarai, all are occupied in 
tending cattle, and have a bad reputation here 
as cattle-stealers. The same returns show 66 Jots in Kumaon and 
1,438 in the Tar6i, chiefly occupied in agriculture and cattle-* 
grazing. K&chkis number 54 in Kumaon and 96S in the Tar6i, 
and Kalidrs number 3G3 in Kumaon and 
8,722 in the Iar4i. The former nro cultivators, 
and the lattor are both cultivators and in service. The Kabul's are 
divided into twelve classes, whieh thoy regard ns gotraa for mar¬ 
riage arrangements :—Rnwunis, Ghamks, Gaviyas, Khanvfiras, and 
Uftwars are litter and palki bearers, and also act ns scullions and 
attendants: Bath mas follow the same occupations, but aro also 
grain‘•pare hors ; Dll final's add to them the trade of fishermen ; 
Mall&hs that of boatmen ; Tutakas and Bots that of greengrocers 


G«Brs, JatB. 


Kali firs. 


and cultivators, and Baris that of baskot-makers. The Kaliftrs 
intermarry amongst themselves, avoiding, howovor, the same clam 
They will eat food from Brahmans, Kshatriyas, and Yaisyas, and 
they worship the Pcmoh Puudavas, Nfirayan, t.ho Saktis, Guru Rfun 
R(u, Dodiya Siddh, and Hanumdn. Their hereditary trade of 
palauquia-bearers is usurped in those hills by various castes, 
including Brahmans, B&jpnts, and Doms, But there are, indeed, 
few castes in Kumaon and Gavhwnl who adhero strictly to their 
hereditary occupations. One Brahman is a cultivator, his brother 
carries a palanquin, and a third brother ia porhaps a professional 
beggar or a temple priest. All the aboyo are oastes from tho 
plains. 
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Other castes. 


There were eight Kalwars in Kumaon and 566 in the Tardi in 
1881, and 52 Katbiks in Kumaon and 183 
in the Tardu The former are distillers and 
vendors of spirits tiud tiro latter are swine-breeders and poultry 
keepers, found chiefly in the Kasliipm' and Jaspuv parganahs. There 
■were 129 Koris in Kumaon and 718 in the Tar hi and 437 ICum hat’s 
in Kumaim and 39 in Gtarkwdl: the former are cultivators and the 
latter are potters, and must include many of the Dom Hdntlklyns. 
There are a few Ku ranis aud Lodhs in the hills, hut in the Tarai the 
former numbered 9,020 in 1881 aud the latter 4,508. The former 
are pre-eminently coolies aud cultivators and very few live in 
the hills. In the Bhabar and Tarai, the Kurmia are numerous, 
and are represented in the hills by the Sauns or Shauns. The 
Shauns will do any kind of labourers 1 work, hut refuse to carry 
palanquins and similar conveyances. Their principal occupation is 
mining, and the reason they givo for not carrying litters is th|t 
all caBtes will not drink water from their hands though drinking 
it from the hands of Kahars. Lodhs are agricultural labourers- 
and like the preceding a plains tribe. Chamav blacksmiths known 
as Lohdrs are common in tho Tardi (2,471). Malis or gardeners 
numbered 2,214 in Kumaon and 6,564 in the Turin, They aro 
chiefly market gardeners rather than cultivators, and belong to 
the plains. Ndis or barbers numbered 605 in Kumaon and 1,549' 
in the Tardi, They have their gotras like the better classes and 
here belong to the Okdnwal, K&syapn, and Bluiradvdj. They 
eal from the hands of the three upper classes, but these will not 
take in return water from them. They follow their own trade and 
agriculture and also servioo. They marry into their own class 
avoiding their own golra. There are some Pdsis in Kuraaon and 
, the Bhdbar. The Sondi’3 numbered 2,211 in X^umaon and 922 in 
tho Tarai. They are workers in the precious metals by trade and 
bear a bad reputation. Some are agriculturists. Their gotras are 
the Bkauma, Knsyapa, and Bhamdvdj, Some call themselves 
Baniyas, others Rajputs. They intermarry with Khasiya Rdjpnfcs, 
but few of tho latter, however, take daughters from them. They 
worship tho Sdktis and village deities, and are, as a rule, considered 
undesirable neighbours in a village. Bkurjis or Bharbhunjaa (or 
grain-parohers) are cultivators in Kumaon, though a- few follow. 
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their casts occupation : only nine were recorded in 1881 in Knniaon 
and 948 in the Tnrdi. Banjdras aro nomadic grain-carriers and 
merchants, found in the Bkdbar travelling with pack-bullocks and 
ponies and transporting grain, salt, and other commodities from one 
mart to another. Banjaras are both Hindus and Mnsolmfins* To 
the former belong tho Lam wans and LadAnis. The Lamw&ns 
sometimes settle down as cultivators, but the Lddanis aro carriors 
only. AU other castes engage in the same occupation. Snnsiyas 
are a low class living on wild animals and wild fruits eked out by 
thieving. They arc found m the Bli&bar and Taifti, and are said to 
oat snakes, rats, and dogs. Tho Nats or gipsies are found at tho 
foot of the lulls, but very seldom within them where the Pom 
.Hurkiyas and Bfidis take their place. Tamolis or pfln-sollora 
may be Vaisyas, or indeed, any other caste, ancl tho term 
should bo considered as ropresenting a trade. Patwas are 
Musalmfms and Hindus, ancl manufacture lac armlets for men 
{anant) and women (do?'), bead necklaces and bracelets. Any 
caste may engage iu this occupation, which should bo expunged 
from the list of cnates. 

Some account of the Rajis has already boon given and thoy 

have been identified with tho Rfijya-Kirfitas 
ltd jis, Luis, Riiotg. of fche p urfin||S i To wJmb hn3 b(j6n 

recorded may be added the following faots:—Tho name of ono of 
the favourite objects of worship with the Raj is is Klmdai, a nnmo 
that has no connection with the Musalmdn narao for ‘ god.’ Thoy 
do not marry within three generations, and as a rulo no money ia 
given for a bride. The Askofc Raj is have, however, taken to this 
practice, aud under the pretence of contributions for worship of 
the family deity receive mousy for their daughters and the Ghau- 
garklia Rdjis accordingly leek down on them. Thoy wear the sikha 
or tuR of hair like other Hindus. In accordauco with thsir pveton- 
sious to royal origin when thoy visit a Raja, they sit down close to 
liim ancl call him bhao or younger brother and tho lluni hwuri 
whilst they themselves expoct to bo addressed as dajyti or older bro¬ 
ther. Above Barmdco tlioro are sovorai villages inhabited by Liils, 9 
and in OkhidchiHa a few villages are occupiod by Bilots or Rawats, 
who lay tho same claim to royal origin, and aro believod to bo akin 
1 6 HZ., XI., 270, 059, 302, 3GS-68, 5 I bid, 348, S09, 
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to tho RSjis and the IMuttas of inscriptions. 1 The Luis linve late¬ 
ly taken to wear the sacred thread, but the Rriots do not assume 
it. Now-a-days both call themselves Rajputs. The Luis are 
probably connected with Lola, a ccm u try mentioned in the list 
given in the Vardha-saJihita. s 

A few -words as to the appearance of the people themselves, 
Rnper in 1803 writes 

" TLcir customs, manner 9 , and dress display a much greater advancement 
towards civilization than those of their neighbours, the 

' ' Gnrliwtilis, wlioee country, although It be considered 

moie snered from its being the seat of many holy places of pilgrimage, docs not 
hold forth equal advantages for colonization. The natives of Itunmoii are in their 
person Blcndet, of the middling size, and iheit complexions are rather dark. Their 
dreBS differs little from that of the inlmbitantB of the lowlands, excepting that 
iuatead of a turban, they generally wenr a round cotton cap. It is rather uncom¬ 
mon to sec an inhabitant of Kumaon appear in n dress of home-spun materials 
oi hemp or wool. All their garments are made of cotton, and this general adoption 
of a foreign manufacture w Inch may bo considered another proof of re fine merit, 
does not form ono of the least striking differences in ihc appearances of the 
natives of this country and Garhwal. In forming an outline of the character of 
the Kumaonis, one would be led to represent them ns a mild, inert people, free 
from any glaring vices, and possessed only of negative virtues. Indolence would 
appear to he a prominent trait in their olmraetor, if wo judgo of the men by the 
part they take In their agricultural pursuits. The labours of the field are con¬ 
ducted chiefly by the female sex, while the household affairs are under the super¬ 
intendence of fchomon. This uimatiirnl division of labour lias given riso to po¬ 
lygamy, whlah is very generally resorted In by the lower classes of people • most 
of them taking ns many wives ns they can procure for the purpose of transferring 
to them the drudgery of the field." 

With tlio exception of the Bhotiyas and Dorns, the population is generally 
characterized by the same cast of countenance, lank, aud with prominent features. 
In the northortt paignnnha tlio frame is shorter and stoutor, and the complexion 
comparatively fair: in the southern, the staturs is taller, the figure sparor and 
the complexion sallow, The childieu of both, saxes are gonoinlly prelly | but ns 
adolescence approaches, the boys become course-looking and hold featured, while 
the girls, condemned by custom and necessity to toil and exposure to tlio wea¬ 
ther, become early broken down and haggard, and ns age advances, are remurk- 
nblo for extreme ugliness. Women in easy circumstances, and allowed more 
indulgences, nro represented to be invariably fair, and somstimoe handsome. 
Tim dress of the peasantry is very primitive, consisting of a blanket thrown 
over tlio shoulders, fastened across tlto breast by a skewer of wood or metal, 
and girt round the waist by a knmarband of cotton or hemp. Beneath tho 
blanket is a dhoti or brcech-oloth, kept up by meaus of a string round the 
waist, Tho head-dress is a. thick woollen cap k The legs and ni'ms arc uncovered, 

« Gnz.,XI,617. f/biV, 35 9, 
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except in very cold weather, when trousers of blanket-stuff are worn. Women 
wear a sort of bodice ns well as tho blanket, which they allow to lung down to 
tho heels: to these is added a snlill scarf. Their noses and earn are distended 
with rings of metal, precious or otherwise, according to their means ; and the 
silver bracelets and anklets which they generally wear, con trust singularly with 
the poverty of their attire. Those in tho neighbourhood of the plains assimilate 
their dress to that of the population there. Traill thus sums up their charac¬ 
ter ,f Honest, sober, frugal, patient under fatigues and privations, hospitable, 
good-humoured, open, and usually sincere in their address, they are at the same 
time extremely Indolent, tickle, easily led away by the counsel of others, hasty 
in pursuing the dictates of passion, even to their own immediate detriment, 
euvioua of each other, jealous of strangers, capable of octulrooation aud potty 
cunning, and lastly, grossly superstitious. To personal coinage tho lower order 
makes no pioteusions, Tho high Rajput families, who are for tho most part 
descended from western adventurers, are in no way deficient in the Inherent spirit 
of their race, Conjugal alfoction has scarcely any existence In the hills; wives 
arc universally considered and treated as part of tho live-stock ; and little or no 
importance is ntlachecl to the breach of female chastity, exempting when tho 
prejudices of caste may thereby bo compromised. To their children, however, 
they evince strong affection," “ Of the honesty of tho lull people too much 
praise cannot be given. Property of every kind ia left exposed in every way 
without fear and without loss." It would nob be easy to reconcile all the parts of 
this description ; hut it Is giatlfyiug to find the reputation of tho people for 
Borne of the good qualities ascribed to them, support eel by tho testimony of 
Haber, who writes;—“ Of the Inhabitants eveebody seems to speak well. They arc, 
indeed, dirty to a degree which I never saw among the Hindus, and extremely 
averse to any improvement In their rude and inefficient agriculture t hut llicy aro 
honest, peaceable, nnd cheeiful, aud in tho Bpeoles of labour to which they aic 
accustomed extremely diligent. 1 ’ 

The villages or pons la Kuraaon present a neat appearance 

„ . , from a distance. but on closer examination 

Habitation. . , , 

this impression is entirely effaced by tho 
filthy accumulations in and around the dwelling house. Tho 
house (ghar or kiiro) consists of tho lower story (goth) uaod for 
housing tho cattle with a slight verandah (gothmal). The first 
floor [majkgdlo) has a verandah in front, which if open is called 
chhujo, nnd if closed is known as ehdk. This runs along tho whole 
front of tho house, and as this is gonerally long, tho verandah often 
runs to upwards of sixty foot- Sometimes there is a third story 
called pand. Tho back part of the honso is usually shut up en¬ 
tirely. The walls are built of Btono and tho roof (pahho) of slates. 
The door is nailed hholi; a room, khand; tho front or re cop lion room, 
tuoari ; courtyard, an gem or clwik; a largo courtyard utdngan or 
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patangan ; Llio space behind Ilia house huriya; a vow of houses toge¬ 
ther, bdkhal or kholo; houses in a separate cluster land, and wooden 
raised place for sitting on in the evening chaunro. The cattle-path 
is callod gauno } and that for the people bdto. The road through the 
village is commonly a stoue causeway about two feet broad, and 
three or four high running through the centre of the street, from 
which there are small raised paths leading to the upper apart¬ 
ments of the different houses and forming with the central parapet 
a kind of compound or enclosure for the cattle, So little atten¬ 
tion is paid to neatness within these enclosures, that they may be 
considered merely as nurseries for manure. This disiegard to 
cleanliness is undoubtedly one of the chief causes of tho fevers 
which are yory prevalent during the hot months. The inside of tho 
habitations keep pace with the exterior and appear equally ill- 
arranged for health or convenience, the apartments being very low, 
dark, and confined. 

Some of the phrases used in connection with tho land may he noticed here. 
taldoti or lowland uaaally irrigable, sera^ lira t to( 0 ,, or pditikhel, Irrigated land; «pa- 
rdon , upland usually not irrigable: sim or gun jo or rewar, land not requiring nrti- 
ficial irngatiou, swampy : chor, tappar, good flat land 5 lit, ukhar, unproductive 
land not reclaimahlo 5 srfr, ioh , tdno, a sheet or plain of cultivation, including 
many fields and usually tearing n separate tnruej hdro, a garden ; guro, hhel, 
fanuto,pdahitro, iaiigo, names for fields according to situation; gair, cultivation 
along tho sides 06 a vallay; k-umuno, cultivated land \ banjo , fallow or wasto land , 
re/o 3 cultivntion iu very steep places ; sir land kept In cultivation by tho proprietor 
himself i taiio , sunny land ; 1 elo, shady land ; malta, upper , lallo, lower; pugar, 
btr or bira, paira , terrace walls in fields ; ijhar, rttdn or kif, foreBt land taken up for 
temporary cultivation ; ihtila, big j ndno, little ; uldr, waldru, a descent; eharhdl, 
uahdlu, an ascent; ghat, panchaki, a water-mill ; o/tal, ahridla, hole In tho thresh- 
ing.floor for huslcmg grain ; khor, a sheep-pen In tlio hills, nndyolA, Aliarah, giodr, 
place for tying up cattle. Many of tUceo wlU bn found, as affixes to the names of 
villages or even as names themselves, and will serve to explain the nomenclature. 

It is a very convenient form of censure here as in tho west to com- 
jfiacal history under tho P««» the P reSQ ^ with < tho good old times/ 
Chanda. but all comparisons result in the ono conclu- 

Bion, that now people possess immeasurably greater liberty, not always 
well used, and a security for life and property that was formerly 
absolutely unknown, no matter who the person was or who the rulers 
were. Under the Ohauds the cultivating community comprised 
three great classes:— tMtwdns or proprietors, including grantees 
of various kinds; khdyakffl's or cultivators, t»e., those who eat (hhdna) 
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tlio 'produce of tho land on the condition of paying the land-tax 
(Aar), including sirthdns who paid in cash and tlio hiinis, including 
the ehjonis or household slaves. That wan or thdtui was the name 
given to tlio proprietor of a thdt or parcol of land assessed with re¬ 
venue. The llidtwdn paid diroct to the Raja’s treasury his revenue, 
which consisted of duos of thirty-six different kinds, of which tlio 
following were the principal:— 

1 ■ Jtj&liya or Jhalii/a, assessed oil the jhula, 

2. Sirthi, assessed m coin 

0. Bdihar, groin tn kind. 

4. Rahhiya, dues ou the occasion of weaving the bracelet of silken thread 
put on nfc the ceremony known ns rakahdbandi (Gnz. XI,, 880). 

5. f\iU, guiin in kind by nppralsomont. 

fi Jihet, oxtcaorchoniy dues on visits by tho Raja or near member of Ills 
family. 

1. Ghorydlo, for the Raja’s horses. 

8. Kukurydlo, for tho Hdja’s dogs, 

9. Bdz'ldr, coin tn tho keeper of the banks. 

10 . Bdjamya, coin to tlio musiotans ancl dancers. 

H, Bitkhuriya , presents to the grooms. 

12. MAnga, present to Rdjn, on his requiring it. 

13, 14’ Saint and ItatgaUi , presents to the keepers of the records and sciibes of 
those families. 


1C. Kkeni-Kapini, personal service as coolies. 

16. ICataL or IClatak service with the army and providing for its wants. 

17. Bijuk, offering to the Rajas on certain occasions, 

18. ICamindchdri SaydnttchAri, &e , dues to Kamins anti other oflloials. 
IP. Gharha-negi, &c, a local patw&rl or Tillage accountant 


Rlgbt3 and duties. 


A thdiwdn could not voluntnrily relinquish his that, nnc) was 
responsible for the land-revenue and duos 
no matter who actually tilled the soil. Tlio 
regulations for collecting the revenue were extremely stringent;, 
and no remission or suspension was ever granted until the property 
and persons of all within the that had been sold. A thdiwdn could 
make over portions of the land to others for cultivation. These 
cultivators became his khayakars and paid jhtUiya or sirthi, but none 
of tho other duos to tlie Riijn, his servants or the village officers. 
Tho Khasiyas were mostly thdtiodns, the better classes calling them¬ 
selves gharktis : but there wore Jcainis and ohyoras also amongst 
them. A thdtxsdn might become a Icaini where the RAja gave the 
tMt in (1) sankalp to a Brahman, or (2) in rot to the heirs of a 
person who fell in battle, 6r (3) in jdgir to courtiers and others 
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which he had the power to do ns the real owner of the soil, la 
such cases the (JuUiodn became the kaini or vassal of the grantee. 
If the ihdtwdn refused his new position ho could relinquish his status 
by bringing a clod of earth or a stone from his that and a piae, and 
placing them before tho Rijn in darbur request to be relieved of his 
duties. No thdtxodn could be forcibly made a kaini, but as a rule 
he accepted the new state of things and sank from the grade of 
gharka , and could no longer have rights of eating, drinking, or in¬ 
termarrying with thorn, but if lie abandoned the land altogether, ha 
remained a gharka* Thdtmn was pre-eminently the titlo of Khasiya 
proprietors : others holding in rot or jdglr called themselves by 
those names, though in cases of dispute referring to their grants ns 
their * that.' Khdyakan being cultivators within a that were not 
affected by changes in the teuure. They might be of any class, 
proprietors of other villages or even Brahmans, though, as a matter 
of faot, owing to the practice prevailing amongst most of these 
latter of not putting their hand to the plough, it was not customary 
for them to become thdltodns nor did the Rajas often give them 
lands, but instead an assignment of the State revenue. Brahmans 
seldom became khdyakars or sirthdns- 

The khdyakars tenure was under the Obands purely a personal 
one. He could be ousted at any time and 
ThdininiKn&hhat/akars, gj VQ U p h| s ] QU d at any time; nor did 

his heirs succeed without tlio consent of the thdhvun. Rents wore 
paid in kind and were the subject of individual contract, and the 
khdyalar was in addition required at times to give personal service 
on certain o ocas ions. His rent was fixed ns a rule at a part of all 
of the land-tax due from the that to the State according to the pro¬ 
portion of his holding to the whole arable aren, There was no 
written contract, and if cultivators were scarce, the tJuUwdn had to 
give very favourable terms. If tbero was no lack of applicants, the 
rate was decided by competition and naturally varied with the cir¬ 
cumstances of each estate. There was no limit as to time and a 
lehdyakar could only claim the valuo of the seed sown as his right 
on being ousted, but in practice there were few disputes. Tho land* 
tax was fixed on the that without reference to the number of 
tenants, but in cases of difficulty the thdtivdn made over his land to 
a khdyakar rather than to a sirtJidn, who paid, on the whole, propoi- 
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lionately less. As already explained, the sirthdn paid in cash only, 
and was not subject to any demand from the State. Tbo kaini bad 
many menial duties to perform, and amongst them bo bad to carry 
the litter or dandi of his overlord, wash bis clothes and cooking 
pots, accompany him in time of wav as a servant,, give wood for tho 
funeral pyres in the family and assist in tho funeral ceremonies, 
shavo bis head and face on the death of bis overlord or any near 
member of his family, or on the death of the Raja, and generally to 
obey every order. Tho only difference between tho kaini and tho 
ehjora or household slave was that tho former did nob eat his mas¬ 
ter’s leavings, but tbo latter did. It was ofton customary to excuse 
the hum from performing tbo more moninl duties, lmb if ho refused 
to peiform them without obtaining permission, ho could be punished 
by tbo Raja and oxpeMed from his lands. Tho thdtwdn could sell 
the kaini with the land and was absolutely attached to it, hut could 
not bo sold without it, but the chi/ora could bo sold at any time. 
A kaini could sell his rights and duties to a proper substitute, and 
the grantee would not object, and bis heirs succoeded to bis lands, 
but on failure of heirs, tho lands rev or led to tho grantee. 

Between the actual oulfcivators whom we have just described 
Saydnas, lurTizs, thoh . were in so mo places a number of middle- 
^ drs - men who, under different names, possessed 

rights in tho land. In Pali they were known as Sayanns and were 
four in number, two M&niir&ls, one Bisht, and ono Bangara, In 
Kdli Kumaon, Jnlidr and Diirma they wore called Bdrhas, and in 
Kali Ivumaon were also four iu number of the Taragi, Kharku, 
Bora and Chaudhri clans ; but tbeso being divided hi to two fac¬ 
tions or dharras , tbo Malira and Phartiyal the Bih'has wore doubled, 
allowing one for each faction in oaoli division. Patti OhlirlU 
owes its name to the ells of fcho four Btirhas, thus Tardgi-kc-di, &o. 
In Juhftr and Pdrma there was only one person in each entitled to 
the name though many now assume it. Thokddr is the name given 
elsewhere to tbeso middlemen. To all tkeso titles wore formerly 
attached both duties and rights. Ramins woro an mforior grado who 
had only duties to porform. Sayanas, Biirhas, and Thokddrs pos¬ 
sessed rights in tho land as well and could sell their vilhigos and 
exact eortain fees and dues. The Pali Say anas of* the Mdutiral 
clan wove inducted with beat of drum {nakkura) and standard 
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flying [fiishan) ;a right conferred on the Btirhaa of Juhar find D6r- 
ma by B&z Bahadur Chand. Tho Saydna had a right in the ihdt 
of his villages and in acknowledgment of it received food for himself 
and his followers when visiting tho village: every second year one 
rupee from each house 5 dues at festivals and aids for liis household 
ceremonies; presents of grain from the cultivators at each harvest 
and a duo called data, equivalent to tho mdnga of the Rfija, being 
a special contribution on extraordinary occasions. When tho 
grant was made, the Rdja fixed tho contributions that tho Saydna 
was entitled to demand. The people within his circle were also 
bound to give him personal service. Saydnas were obliged to pay 
the usual taxes imposed upon tluilwuns and even grantees in rot or 
jdglr wore seldom excused all dues. In return, ho could dispose of 
any of tho villages in his circle and relieve himself proportionately 
of tho State burden, but with the consent of the Baja aa fco the 
amount and the substitute, 

Tho Bih'has of Kali Kumaon differed in no way from the Sayd¬ 
nas of P61i, except that they very frequently 

> ' r,u ' i ‘ formed a consultative body iu state affairs, 


especially when tho succession to the raj was doubtful, consequent¬ 
ly they have all along played a very impovtaut part in Kumaoft 
history. The Bdrhas of Juli&r and Ddrma bore merely honorary 
titles, and never possessed any great authority. Tho Tholcddr was 
a step below these, Ho received the same sort of dues, but to a 
less extent, and Ids title was of less significance and more of a fiscal 
nature. Ho had no right to drums or standards at his installation, 
and was not oalled on for advice in matters of State. These throe 
ol ass os of fiscal officers wore bound to assist the military and civil 
officers iu their administration, hut had no special duties such as 
were subsequently assigned to them. Tho 
RaminS ‘ Kamin was altogether of an inferior grade, 

and what influence he possessed waa due to his office and its 
emoluments. He had no that right in the villages of his circle 
nor could ho sell or mortgage them ot his Tights. He supplied 
bardaish , that is, coolies and supplies for the State service, and 
paid dues to the Saydna or Bilrha above him, but not to the 
Tholcddr, and indeed the latter seldom existed in plaoca wherfc 


there wore Kainiiis. 
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Under fill in each village was the padlutn } who had very much 
the same duties as at present, and the same 
pAf.hans. emoluments. He collected the revenue, 

attended to the police duties of his village, represented the copar¬ 
cenary body whenever necessary, and was in charge of all sdyar or 
miscellaneous produce within the village boundaries. The office was 
usually hereditary. Under him was the kotdl as his deputy, who 
was usually chosen by and romoveable by the padhdn. The Jcotdla 
are still found in many villagos. In Pali 
especially, there was still another official, 
usually a Dom, called a pahri , whose duty corresponded with that 
of tho gorait of the plains, general village messenger, collector of 
supplies, watchman and general servant. lie was remunerated by 
a grant of grain at each harvest from eaoli mao or family and at 
festivals. He also exists still in many villages, though dropped out 
of the arrangements sanctioned by our rulos. The preceding des¬ 
cription gives, Ibolieve, a faithful account of the fiscal arrangements 
under the Chands and was communicated to me by Rudradatta 
Pant, a nephew of Harak Deb Joshi, whoso name fills the pages 
of Komaou history efuring tho last quarter of tbo past century and 
up to 1815. 1 have'compared it with otlior records, and especially 
with all the reports of Mr. Traill, and have found nothing unworthy 
of credence. On the contrary, tho other notos of Rudradatta when 
tested by contemporary records havo always beon found remarkably 
accurato and trustworthy, and I can therefore thoroughly put this 
account forward as an unique vocord of the civil administration of 
a Hill state untainted almost by any foroign admixture, for until 
the Gorklinli conquest and subsequently the British occupation 
Kunmon was always independent. 

Ono principle that clearly guided the old fiscal administration 
which has never been lost sight of and which has boon reiternted by 
both Gorkhfili and British settlement officors is that then, as is now 
the case in Hephl, the proporty in tho soil is vested in tho State. 1 

Mr. Trnillon Chanel ad- The rovonuo of the Rlijns of both ICumauil 
ministration. and G-arkwal was not as wo have aeon 

wholly confined to a land-tax, but included dues of various kinds 
ami in addition taxes on commerce, minos, tlio administration of 
1 To Govt., 22nd Jnmmi'y, 1817, 
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justice, law proceedings and forest product*. An impost was laid on 
ghi or clarified butter payable by tho owners of the cattle at a rate 
fixed for each animal, and amounting to four annas on each female 
buffalo. 

“ Tlie weavers throughout the province,” writes Mr, Traill, “ were also sub¬ 
ject to a separate tax. ’"The assessment of land was, generally speaking, light, | 
the govern mo tit demand on agriculture being rated at only one-third of the gioss I 
produce in ordinary lands, and at one-half hi the very fertile. In mines,the royal ] 
shelve amounted to one-half. The collection was made in two forms, being im¬ 
posed one year on the land, and a second year levied by a capitation tax on the* 
inhabitants, As these, however, consisted solely of persona connected with agri¬ 
culture, tho sourao from which the payments were made was uecessniily the 
same, though the mode and detail of cess varied.” The gdi-chardi or grazing tax 
had from time Immemorial formed a portion of the public assets lu the assessments 
made in the tract I mm od lately below the hills. In one of Mr. Ttaill’a many valu¬ 
able leports* he writes The agricultural assessment or sirlhi (cash payment), 
as originally fixed, was extremely light, and Us rato and amount would apponr to 
hava been very raidly revised. To supply tho increasing expenditure of Ihe State 
numerous other taxes were successively imposed on the landholder. Of these the 
principal were a capitation-tax and a house-tax, and the whole weie summed up 
under the designation of c/thudt-rubm and bat{s-kalam or the thirty-six items of 
revenue and the thirty-two items of ministerial fees. These numbers appear to 
lmvB bean used arbitrarily as Including tlio regular and contingent cesses, the total 
to which the landholdor was liable never actually amounted to sixty-elght but 
thay were sufiloiontly onerous to leave (lira, little beyond the means of subsistence, 
Aa the public demnnd was not regulated on any consideration of the produce, the 
relative proportions which they born to each other enn only be estimated by tho 
ft nalogyof the rates paid to the flee holders by the khtlyahars and kainis. These 
varied in different parguuahs from one-third to two-fifths of the gross produce. 
Rents were commonly paid in kind (i kilt) at an invariable rato fixed on the land and 
payable in some specified description of grain without reference to the annual 
fluctuationsiu tho amount nncl nature of the produce." 

“Rice, as the staple crop,formed the principal item in these engagements, 
The maximum parganah rates of A til may be elated ut twelve ptrdis of 4 J rnnimds 
of wheat per its;(forty yards less than an acre); tho average cropper fifxiin medi¬ 
um land onnnob bo estimated higher thau twenty-six maunds of nco and ten 
maunda of wheat per bisi, These tenants ware, at tho same time, subject to othor 
demands; tho hhiyakar was called upon for bhet, fees and other dues ; whilst the 
hainl was subject to personal service in oultivatlng the overlord’s sfr or home- 
farm nnd in carrying Ids Luggage when required. In some instances where no 
specific but had been fixed, the landlord took oue-lhird of tho nclnnl produce, ex¬ 
clusive of the potty items of bhet, dues, &e. In pakikdihi lands, the rates of rent 
were oxtromoly variable; in the most favourable lands lying near a populous vil¬ 
lage, the rent was somewhat lower than that paid by resident tenants ; whilst for 
lands unfavourable in soil or situation a mere quit rent or tirlAi was paid, Under 
1 To Govt., 2nd January, 1329. 
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the Gorkhdll government, a complete revision of tlie old revenue system took 
place j the cess on agriculture was eonddornbly augmented and most of the extra 
demands contained in the c/iarts-ruftin and ftnlfj-Aalam ceased. AfauAflr (capitation 
tax), tamlkar (loom-tax) ; mijhdri (tax on Doina) ; i)Hkar (tax on ghi) ■, saldmi 
(presents to officials), and soniya-plidgan (offerings on festivals) wore alone retain¬ 
ed and the only ministerial fees which remained m fotce were those to tho kfinCiu- 
go, It anil 11, ami padhnn, The oesa on agriculture wna moderate, being imposed on 
the aten at a determined late which was equalized In different district* according 
to tho scale of measurement in force 5 ail other assets and means of tho landholder 
wore reached by the extra etsae 3 nbovementioned, so that the gross demand became 
nn income-tax 011 nil classes connected with tlxo laud. By the injudicious mode of 
management which was then Introduced (ilmfc of military assignments) the re¬ 
sources of the country were vapidly deteriorated, ngrlculfcuiai produce diminished, 
prices were arbitrarily dopieeaed, and a year of excessive diought supervening, the 
disposable) capital of the agricultural classes was dissipated.” 

TI 10 GtorkliAU lovonue-roll for 1812 A.D. showed on account of 
laud revenue Rs. 85,525: for saldmi o xnetzar- 
iroilUmLi aAdj lls, 2,74=3; gkikar , Rs. 2,252; mijhdri or 

tax on Bonis ns carriers,Rs. 821; Rs.'50,741 tandkar or tax on looms; 
11s. 1,860, Soniya Ph&gan or bhet on festivals ; Us. 7,500, customs 
and transit duttosj Its. 2,400 mines and mint duties;Us. 3,200 hierstd 
or hath (catechu) J Its. 1,200 hath-Mm (timber and bam bus); Rs. 162 
other customs; uud Its. 2,500 asmdni-farmdni or fines and forfeitures 
to t itlR s, 1, G4,4 2 6. Tho transitd nfcies were farmed out under one lease, 
and at the British occupation it was resolved Uiat until more aocurato 
information was obtainable,the former practice should contiuuo, with 
the exception of tho duty on tho sale of children, which was at once 
abolished, IT coin. May, 1815 to May, 1816, these miscellaneous items 
yielded a net revenue of Ra, 7,234 and for tho following year, when 
they wore let out in farm Es. 8,48 9 and for 1817-18,11s. 9,867. Owing 
to tho vexatious nature of tho imports and the chock thus caused on 
trade,Mr.Traill recommended thoir abolition. A correspondence then 
arose between the Board and Commissioner, and it was considered 
that though licensed and allowed by competent authority, those tran¬ 
sit duties ou merchandise partook move of the nature of arbitrary exac¬ 
tions than of regular customs duties, and their abolition on tho oxpira- 
llon of tliB existing lease was ovoutually sanctioned by Government. 1 

1 Tho following references « 1 U give the entire correspondence To Govern¬ 
ment, dated 94 th May, 1815 ; from Government, dated and Juno, 1815 ; to Gov- 
eminent, dated tiSi'd Juno, lSlfl 5 from Government, dated 23 rd. July, lslG ; 
fiom Board, dated I Oth June, 1817 ; from Board, dated loth Teliruaiy, 1818 t 
to Board, dated 21st ffobnmry, 1818 ; from Board. dated 22 nd May, 18 18 if;0115 
■Board, dated lOtli duly, 1B1&. 
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The only (lutios retained were those on forest produce, which par¬ 
took more of the nature of a land-tax on uucultivnted land, and 
these formed tho nuclous of what subsequently became tho revenue 
of the Forest Department of which an account has been given 1 
elsawbore. 

As tho records o£ the Gorlchuli period yielded little or no information of llio 
rente of lands nud villages, rent-free to individuals in tenure of service, or assign* 
cd to temples, it is Impossible to form any correct estimate of the income denved 

, , , . , ,, from tire countiy by the Government or their repre- 

Admlnistintton, , , 1 

sentntlves. Judging, however, from the very superior 

degree of population and cultivation which thou existed, the sovereign's share of 
the gross produce of tho country limy be computed at about four lakhs of kachcha 
rupees for Jinruaon, nnd two for the district of Garhwdl. The extraordinary rove- 
iiuo was levied in the form of a general house-tax, and, of course, varied in its 
amount according to tlio nature of the emergency for which It was imposed. To 
account for the subsequent doteiloration In the resources of the country, a short 
view of the Goikhnh revenue administration is necessary. On the successive 
conquests of ICumnon and Gnrhwnl by that power the existing system was con¬ 
tinued, and the country including all tho villages hitherto reserved for the support 
of the court nnd their attendants, was parcelled out lu separate assignments (jaediid) 
to the invading army, and as this was kept up on a large scale, with tho view to 
further conquests, the value of each assignment was estimated at an excessive 
rate to meet tho expenditure. The oonsequences may be easily surmised • iho 
troops considering themselves merely as temporary holders, and looking forward 
to n change of assignment on every new acquisition, felt no interest in the condi¬ 
tion or welfare of tho landholders made over to thorn, nor were they allowed any 
indemnification for balances, Tho emigration, in the first instance, of a largo 
portion of the principal landholders, tended still further to increase the evil. The 
villages weie everywhere assessed rather on u consideration of the supposed 
menus of tho inhabitants than on any computation of their agricultural produce, 
Balances soon ensued, to liquidate which the families and effects of the defaulter 
were seized and sold, a ready market for tho former presenting itself in the neigh¬ 
bouring towns of Eohilkhnnd, 

The consequent depopulation was rapid and excessive, as is fully proved in 
tho numerous waste villages deserted at that period, and in the incomplete state 


Commission from Noptl. 


of cultivation which prevailed generally in the villages 
Btill inhabited. After tho oonquests of tho Nepal gov¬ 


ernment had been further extended, and the subjection in this quarter fully 


established, measures were adopted to remedy theso disorders. A commission was 
accordingly deputed immediately from Kathmandu, for the purposo of fixing tho 
revenues at an equitable rate. The settlement was formed on an actual inspec¬ 
tion of the resources of each village, but aa tho estimated profits of the trade 


oarried on by tho residents were taken into consideration, the assessment must be 
viewed rather ns » tnx founded on the number of inhabitants than on the extent 


1 Gaz., X,, 845. 
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of cultivation. On tlie completion of this surrey, a detailed nccouut of oncli pal'* 
gnnah, showing the numbers, names, sizo, and extent of the villages, was submitted 
for the nppiobntion of the court of Nepal, Fionj thenco n copy, under the sent of 
State, was issued to iho hamt/ia, or heads of local circles, ns a standard of the 
revenue clomtindablo from tlieir respective circles, corresponding instructions boing 
issued to the otllcers holding assignments. The demand thus authorised, gene¬ 
rally spending, was by no means excessive or unreasonable, but tha absence of a 
controEling power on the spot rendered the arrangement almost nugatory, and (ho 
Military chiefs were enabled to evade it by the power vested in t hem, of imposing 
fines, nt their own discretion, in the administration of the interior polios, In 
Garhvnl, where the conquest had boon more recent, these exactions were more 
heavy t the revenue imposed soon exceeded what the country could yield, the 
deficiency annually increasing from the attempt to enfoico the fnil domaucl, eo 
that the condition of this district at the conquest by tlia British was iiiuoh more 
deteriorated than that of Knmaon and the progress of i in pro vein out was con so* 
quelltly much slower and moic incomplete. 1 

Wo tbn.ll now take up tlio ssUlomeut in ICumaan and Gavlnv6i 
separately and endeavour, as far as possible, to give the substance 
of the numovous reports and letters of Mr. Traill for the earlier 
periods and those of Mr, Batten for the settlement of 1843. There 


is little to be gathered bay and the statistics from the report on the 
current settlement in ICumaon, excellent and fur surpassing all 
others in thoroughness and laborious accuracy though it be. 

Taking the area as it stands after some interchanges of villages 

l,l,.L .ctUcuMt, wUh Qarh "' AI > tll ° tMd-ta 2 of tha Aval sot- 

dement of Knmaon yielded Its. 85,191. 
This wag effected by the Hon’blo Mr. Gaidener in 1872 samat 
(1815-16 A.D.). The assessment was based on the actual roooipts 
of fclio GtotTchAlig during the preceding year, as, owing to Iho des¬ 
truction of records and the ravages caused by tho war, it was impos¬ 
sible to obtain any more reliable data on which a calculation 
could be made. In Kdli Kumaon and Bi'irahmandal it was neces¬ 
sary to make some reductions as many villages had been destroyed 
by the enemy. One-fourth, too, was deducted to enable t! ie 
people to pay in the coin current in the plains instoad of tho Gor- 
khdli timdshas and rupees which were hitherto ourront. Tho settle¬ 
ment of Bkot also wns fixed in the Govcrnmout eurrenoy instead 
of partly in Gorkkuli currency aud partly in kind, as had hither¬ 
to been the practice, and with a light assessment and the infcroduo- 

> Tratil to Government, dated 22nd January, 1817. 2 To Government 

dated 22 nd Mnroh,,l8io, which givoa the asecgamciU as Rs. 85.7do but it in* 
bettor to take the district area as It now stands, u 18 
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tion of security to life and property it was beliovod that" the reve¬ 
nues would be realised without difficulty, and a progressive increase 
might be hoped for in future years. So far had matters progressed 

that it, was resolved to place the adminis- 
5econo settlement. . . 

tration or the province under the general 

superintendence of the Board of Commissioners, the ropresentativo 
of tho present Board of Revouue. At the same time, the autho¬ 
rities did not contemplate the introduction into Kiuimon of the 
regulations gonernUy as a part of the proposed arrangement, but 
<{ it appeared expedient that tho Commissioner should, in his capa¬ 
city of Collector of the Revenue, bo placed under the control of 
the Board of Com mi a doners, aud that their relative powers and 
duties should bo defined by the general principles established 
throughout the provinces.” In practice there was little inter¬ 
ference with the work of a man so peculiarly fitted for the charge 
which ho undertook as Mr. Traill, Tho .second settlement' was 
formed by him in 1817 at Rs. 80,537 with the padhans or head¬ 
men for their respective villages 1 . This mode of collection was 
new to tho people and as tho power and responsibilities of tho 
padhans remained to bo ascertained, tho arrangement was only 
partially introduced and the leases were restricted to one year. 
Mr. Traill thus describes the principles oil which this settlement 
was formed:—“ The rights of no individual have been compromised, 
us the kandns continue to receive their established dues from the 
villages included in their sub-divisions and are tho channels of 
communication in matters of police between the government and 
those villages. In a few villages, owing to their smallness or the 
difficulty cf communication, tho kamlns were still admitted to 
engagements. The first settlement was formed in whole purganahs- 
or in pattis, hence, cm the formation of a village settlement, it be¬ 
came necessary to fix the land revenuo according to the actual pro¬ 
duce, and as this, from tho nature of the country, could not be 
ascertained by actual measurement or survey, and as the estimates 
of tho kfimingos exhibited only the gross estimated assets of each 
patti, recourse was in consequence had to the village landholders 
themselves. The gross demand on account of each patti being 
i Thu records of tlio Goildidli regular settlement m 1804 Sim., wlileli was 
feed in general on actual obiomhon of onrli village, wove etso referred to, 

59 
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communicated to the whole body, they were directed to fix'the 
detailed assessment themselves—a task which they executed with 
much oquity and fairness as no complaints were received,” 

Tho third settlement was effected in 1818 and was for 

TMrd .ettlraeat. jfr./ tkreo yam and gave a limd-iweime* of 
ftiawtai. 11 s 98,991 which Mr. Traill still considered 

extremely light, and short of wind Government on a strict calcula¬ 
tion of the assets might consider itself entitled to demand. Tho 
cettlemaiit, except in tho Bhotiyaparganahs, was everywhere rnado 
with the village proprietors, and the number of individual engage¬ 
ments was considerably mcrousod, The mode of settlement was 
the same 3 , tho estimate of tho proportional share of tho cultivation 
of ouch village to the whole patti being completed, the statement 
was signed by each village roprosontativo, and tho gross increase 
demand able from tho patti was then added proportionately to llio 
previous assess men l of each village, and engagements wero inter¬ 
changed with tho landholders themselves. As tho pattis wero very 
small, and the interference of native officers was not allowed on 
these occasions, this mode of assessment was probably as fair and 
equitable as any that could linvo been made under tho circum¬ 
stances. The inorenso demanded from each villago was tco small to 
render it an object to tho village proprietors to protract tho sottlo- 
ment by making unfounded objections, and thus to escapo with a 
lighter revenuo and at the same timo it was difficult for any indivi¬ 
dual present nt tho goiiaral arbitration to conceal Ida assets aud, 
pnBS a portion of tho bunion on to other villngos. The gonornl 
fairness of tho arrangement tvas shown by the fact tlint tho entire 
revenue of the first two settlements in which it had been tried was 
realised without having had recourse, in any instanco, to any form 
of duress. 

At tho close of the first triennial settlement, tho smaller land- 


jFoitrfcli settlement : holders, in general, were Found unproparod 
second triennial. to o „g a g 0 f or a J ong term of years owing 

to tho wandering disposition of their tenantry who continually 
changed from one villngo to another without any adequate reason. 
This habit owed its origin to tho oppressive system of tlie lata 
government, and had ample field for its oxorcise in tho groat excess 


i To Government,delect 'lint Jane, 1Q18. J Ibid, dated 16th Fetnuuiy, I8SO. 
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of avablo land when compared with the population, and so great 
was its influence on the character of the cultivating population, 
that Mr. Traill recommended that the next settlement should also 
bo for only three years. 1 His proposal received the sanction of 
the Board. The Mimo causes led to tho number of inhabitants 
in a village being considered of more importance in calculating 
tho assets than the area of arable laud, and also led to the almost 
universal practice of a portion of the cultivation being carried on 
by persons residing in other villages and who were termed pnhi- 
kiisht cultivators. The oulturablo area entered in the village 
accounts of tho kilmingos appears to have been a more arbitrary 
estimate of tho capabilities of tho village handed down through 
successive governments, and in few instances bore any relation to 
the actual slate of the village. Iudaod, the more fact that the 
record of area in use throughout the province was based on the 
quantity of seed which could bo sown would lead ono to suppose 
that 210 aotiml survey of even the cultivated area had ever taken 
placo, No estimate oven of the area of tho waste and forest land 
was ever made by tho formor governments nor was it taken into 
account by thorn in calculating tho assets of a village. At the 
Gorkhdli settlement, an attempt was mado to establish ono common 
standard of measure for the whole of Kumaon, but when this was 
applied to the actual measurement of the terraced cultivated laud) 
the labour and oxpeuso involved was found so great that the whole 
scheme finally terminated in a loose method of approximating tho 
ureas to tho given standard by estimation. As no fixed principle 
seemed to have been adopted iu the execution of thi3 measure, tho 
Gorkhdli records had also to bo abnudoned, and finally tho bisi was 
taken as the standard of land measurement. The Usi j as its name 
implies, should contain the area which requires twenty ndlU of seed 
to sow it but as this area varied in eaoli parganah, it was at length 
taken to be equivalent to forty yards less than the British acre, and 
this iB now the standard measure in Kumaon. It was found impos¬ 
sible owing to the number of sharers to prepare a record-of-rights 
for evory village, but the proprietary body was protected as far as 
i To Bor.rd, dnted 4Ui January, 1820 ; from Bonrd, dated 21 et January, 
lfiao | to Board, tUied 16th February, 1820 j from Bonrd, dated 3rd March, 
1020. 
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'possible by placing (hem entirely under their own padMn,i and by 
forbidding the kit mi ns to interfere in the collection of llio revenues 
of any village not their own properly. Tlio pargnnali records, 
however, gave the namo and estimated extont of every parcel of 
land of every village from which it was possible to identify its 
boundaries and eventually form a re cord-of-right. Mr. Traill 
considered the rale of the government assessment to bo yet fur 
behind the scale which should requite a minute classification of 
the culturable .area and ifci capabilities, snob as had now been pre¬ 
scribed for the settlements in the plains by Regulation VII of 
1821. Taking the average of the online revenue, it did not amount 
io one-third of the gross produce whilst the custom of tlio bills 
oftvo tho sovereign one half. At this settlement, in 1820, the total 
revenue demand amounted to I]s. 1,08,327. 

Writing 1 in 1821, Mr, Traill was nblo to call attention to tlio 
improvement visible in the condition and prospects of tlio Ruinatm 
peasantry. The value of land hud largoly increased, the quantity 
of waste land newly brought under the plough was far in ox case 
of any previous year, tho people wore beginning to build substan¬ 
tia! houses for thomsclves, and great numbers of tho smaller land¬ 
holders tlismsolvos now carried on tlio trade in tho produce of tlio 
lulls which was formerly monopolised by a few wealthy families of 
Snlms. The causos of this prosperity are not far to seek, and may 
bo briefly summarised thus 5 firstly, tho lightness of the general 
aftfco&BYfiemt j secondly, the high price of grain which rose aomo four 
hundred per cont. since the introduction of tho British mlo ; 
thirdly, tlio largo sum, amounting to four lakhs of rupees, expend¬ 
ed 011 public works, private holdings and the carriage of stores, 
nearly all of which fell to the labouring Glasses; and fourthly tho 
reduced price of morohundiao from the plains owing to tho abo¬ 
lition of all transit duties. 

J.ntcr* on Mr. Traill writes 1 —“Tlio landed tenures in these mountains have 
never been disturbed by foreign conquest, not linvo tho rights of individuals ever 
been compromised by public sales of lauds. The different districts of the pro¬ 
vince have indeed frequently changed their inns tors, but there lmvo always been 
natives of the mountains foil owing tho same religion and pursuing the sumo reve¬ 
nue system as their predooessois. In these suoacssivo rcvolulions, the property 

1 To Government, dated Mill March, 1821. 5 To Government, dated 

27 th May, 1821 , 
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Of ludiTiduala has necessarily suffeieil, buL the tight* and tenures of Und vetlciK 
in ilia population at large, together with the normal institutions, have never varied, 1 
but remain at present in the same force and to the same extent as they existed 
centuries past. N n dillicully, there (me, presents itself to the fullest ascertainment 
of the rights of evciy Individual cultivator, and the smallness of the village com¬ 
munities offers every facility to tins investigation » * * . No sales have 
ever taken plane in this pioiince. On iho p.iiieiple stated previously, the 
purchasers atpnblie sales ought to be considered as having acquired only the right 
of malgtulri (engagement fol . the revenue). In the event of a balance being duo 
fiom the poison engaging for the loicnuo (mdhjuzdr), he might be liable to forfeit 
bin afllco nnd emoluments ns such, and the same might ba given to any other 
sharer ill the estate engaging to make good the balance. When this tuay be due 
from a sharer not entitled to engage for the lcvennc his share may be mada 
answerable either by being nmdo over in property to the other sharers in the estate 
or to tlio khagakars according (o the circumstances of the landed tenures in the 
estate, tlio mulgmdr’s individual slnuo to be liable in tho same maimer where the 
whole brdnnco oaunot bo realised by the disposal of the right to engage. By this 
arrangement, although the shares might be subject to alteration, yet the estate would 
always romaiu vested in tho same family, and if theshaiesbe made valuable by ren¬ 
dering their quota of tho revenue fixed, the pioprietors would be careful to prevent 
their alienation, while for tho same reason others would bo eager to obliun them. 

It is probable that many of these suggestions have already formed the subject of 
legislative enactment. IE so, I have only to oifei in excuse that ns tho, Regulations 
do not extend to this province, T have not been furnished with or seen a Bitigle 
Regulation for tho Inst six yonra/' 

Tho last paragraph shows tho man who had responsible duties 
and did not soak to ovudo them. The whole of tho work of reduc¬ 
ing tho chaos-he received to some semblance of order was his own, 
unfettered by rules, which however well they may work amongst 
a pooplo of another race and subject to different climatic ancl 
physical influences, would have simply perpetuated disorder were 
they introduced into those hills. Tlio existing prosperity of the 
pooplo of those districts is primarily due to tho fact thnfc the three 
great men intrusted with the administration—Traill, Batten and 
Ramsay—have steadily refused to allow the hills to be inundated 
with the rules and regulations of the plains and have accepted only 
those suited to the habits of tho people and the peculiar nature of 
the country occupied by them. I cannot help trusting that the 
Same wise discretion will be oxercisod in future. 

The difficulties caused by the habit of migrating from one vil- 
Eifth settlement .• first lags to another common to most of the cui- 
quinquemilftl. ti Tutors had nob ceased on the expiration 

of the second triennial settlement in 1823, so that a settlement for 
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ilro years 1 was abroad to as most acceptable to fclio people. Strange 
to say this habit of deserting was seldom due to any objection to 
the individual assessment and occurred most rarely in the parganahs 
which were most heavily taxed and which had a numorons popula¬ 
tion. The report 2 on this settlement gives no details and meroly 
states that tho general result of tho revision was an increase of 
about twelve per cent, and the fiml result was a revenue of 
Bs. 1,19,430. It was sngosted also tint in all the parganahs 
whore the cultivation was advance l an l where tho landholders did 
not object, tho present settlement should bo extended for a second 
poriod of five years from 1828 A.D. !3y this arrangement loisuro 
would bo afforded hereafter in the resettlement of tho remainder 


Sixth settlement, 


of the province for tho ascertainment of the existing resources of 
villages. In ICmnaon alone there were over six thousand estates 
separately leased, and in consequence the proceedings in eaoh case 
were very summary and the adjustment of the new demand was 
made rathor on a previous knowledge of tho stato of eaoh village 
obtained by a lengthened residence in the interior of tho district tlmn 
on any new investigation of tho assets. Sanction was accordingly 
given to a settlement for ten years iu parganahs Pali, Bumhman- 
mnndul, Chaugarkhn, Phaldakot, D&npur, 
Bfimg&r,ftiid Dhaniydlcot, and in the rest of 
the district a revision and resettlement for four years at tho expiry 
of the existing quinquennial lease3. This revision 8 took place in 
1829, giving a not result for the whole district of Bs. 1,22,495. 
Tho groatest improvement took piano in tho parganahs bordoring 
on the Blinbar owing to the number of new villages established 
there. Taking the whole tract along the foot of Liio hills from the 
Ganges to tho Sards, tho revenue, exclusive of forest duos, in 1815 
yieldod only Es. 1,450, whilst iu 1829 it gave a laud-rovonuo of 
Bs. 14,800. Writing 4 in 1825 • 

Mr. Traill states that iu the creator proportion of villages throughout tho pia- 
vinco cultivation is in tlio linnds of tho actual proprietors of tho soil ; In others 
again the right of property is vosted in tho descendants of some former grantee, 
whilst the right of occupancy and of cultivation remains with tho descendants of 
1 To Board, dated 1st Juno, 1823 ; from Roard, dated 2-ith July, 1823 ; 
to Board, dated 20 tli September, 1823. 1 To Board, dated 28 th Juno, 1825 j 

from Government, dated 20th February, 1825 ; to Board, dated 19th September, 
1820 . B To Board, dated 2nd January, 1820 ; from Government, dated 18 th 

February, 1832. 4 To a Gove nun ent, dated 28 th Juno, 1825, 
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the original oconpnnls who wove in possession i\L tlio tuna of the grant In both 
these oases there can be no difficulty, ns the cultivator is only liable for bis quota 
of the State demand, whoever may be the mdlgusdr. In other villages, however, 
the cultivation is carried on by resident tenants who have no Tight of occupaucy, 
either acknowledged or prescriptive; these tenants pAy their rents either in kind 
(hU) or in money (titlin') according to existing rates or engagements or to former 
usage. In the fourth description of village the cultivation is ptkikdshl, that is by 
non-reside it cultivators. In these the malguzilr makes as much as he can from 
his estate, and under this head are included new settled villages,as in the Taral, in 
reclaming which a considerable outlay is always requisite. Tho State demand Is 
for somo years merely nominal with a view to that circumstance nnd to prohibit 
the nil vent met' from collecting beyond that demand must predudo all prospect of 
reimbursement and must at once tend to prevent further Improvement, In pahi- 
k&sht lands under full and fair assessment tho farm is commonly an uncertain spe¬ 
culation, as tlio tickle disposition of cultivators of this description moy sometimes 
be tlio occasion of loss and In othm years of gain to the farmer, Wheic several In¬ 
dividuals join together In reclaiming wasto lands the adventurers all of course fall 
under the head of proprietors, though the name of only one of them should be enter¬ 
ed in the lease. Tills observation applies equally to the villages of Brahmens which 
are cultivated chiefly by the slaves or servants ol the several piopric-lor3, In most 
of tlio old established villages a recorded portion of sir land is enjoyed by the mal- 
gnztlr ront-free ns hah padfidnchdi i, under which name ife is detailed in the lcasa. 
This system might be extended on fixed principles to every village in the pro¬ 
vince, while in newly cultivated villages a term might he fixed after which the 
mdlguzdr might be procludoil ftom collrctiDg beyond the public assessment from 
his tenants. The engagements between tualguzdrs nnd tenants are almost invari¬ 
ably verbal and written leases except for whole villages bio unusual." 

“In Pali, Bnrahmnndal, Dhaniyakot, Danpur, the present assessment exceeds 
that of tho Oorklifili settlement more than twenty-five per cent,, and it may be 
stated generally that upwards of four-fifths of the amble land in these pnrgnnaba 
mo in a stgte of full cultivation. In Ohaugarkha also, the assessment exceeds that of 
tho last GorkhSU demand, hut only a small portion of the villages liava nllnincdafair 
state of cultivation; in others, the waste lauds form tho largest proportion •, in 
these an extension of the present leases might bo aonsidored premature. In l’hnl- 
dnlcot tho demand Is on a Lower scale of improvement apparently, blit it is in fact 
the highest assessed pargauah in Kiunnou. Tho Gorkhdli demand wns calculated 
ou the incorno of the people, rather than the assets of the land : the landholders 
here, being the chief carriers of tho Iiill trade, were, therefore, taxed more highly 
thauothors whoso moans were derived wholly fioin the land, Rdmg/ir contains the 
principal iron mines. In the demand of 1816, the revenue of the whole of such 
mines throughout Itumaon proper is inol uded ; the mines situate in other pargn- 
nahs hare now been brought forward in them. A deduction of Its 1,020 has been 
made iu the demand of the present year by tins measure ; tlio farm of the mine 
should bo left for revision. Iu Kota, Chhnkhfila, the great visible improvement 
arises from the reclaimed villages iu the Kutnaon TarAi, It is not recommended to 
extend the leases in this district. In Gnogoll, owing to tho continued ravages on 
human life committed by tigers, it Is i^e least improved in comparison to its 
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extent of 11113 ' ’ n tho province \ full one halfot the amble land being uncultivated, 
an extension of the present leases would in many instances be declined and if they 
were accepted would preclude Government from a shaic m the improvement of 
the next three years; from the demand of the present settlement, Rs. 3.B08, 
must be deducted Rs, 5uo, the ns seism cut of the copper mines in this pnrganah 
now brought forward with the land revenue assessment, though hitherto 
Bopnrato ” 

I shall give another extract 1 from a letter of 1829, ns these give life to the dry 
statistics of the various settlements and allow us to see the punclples on which they 
wore made- “On the introduction of the British Government in 1816, the most 
fostering attention was found nocessiuy to enable the cultivators to recover from 
their destitution. The public, assessment was imposed under a single head and was 
founded on the acknowledged collections of the preceding year. All extia cesses 
wore struck out of tho demand, and though the remission fiom this measure was 
for the most pint nominal, the simplification of the system of collection proved no 
small boon to the landholders At tlio live succeeding settlements, tho Sfcato 
demand lias progressed with the Improvement of the country', though still in the 
aggregate below the Gorkltnh settlement of 1812, In its detail, the settlement 
is formed separately for each village, tho engagement for which is taken from 
some one of the shaiers under the designation of jmlhdn This officer is 1 enume¬ 
rated by a small paieel of rent-free land set apart for the purpose, and enn demand 
from the other sharers no moro than the exact quota of the public assessment 
which may attach to their individual shares. These sharers hold in severalty con¬ 
sequently 111 tho greater part of tho province, that is, in tho villages cultivated by 
the actual piopiietora, tho settlement has nil the advantages of n ryolwdri assess¬ 
ment without its uncertainty; the cultivator is thus securo of enjoying the whole 
liroflt of Ins faun aftet payment of the public dues, and before he puts his hand 
to the plough, ho knows the exact sum which lie will have to pay. Rut though 
the levcnuo of tho Government and the Individual income of the landholder bo 
circumscribed by the existing stato of landed property, it is by no means ceitmn 
that tho interests either of the public or the individual would bo benefited by a 
more unequal division of land. Large farms requiio for their support either a 
local consumption or a foreign market, Now the population of the interior is 
wholly agricultural mid the sole unproductive consumers are the few government 
.servants stationed hero. From the nature of the comitiy and consequent difficul¬ 
ties of transport few aitloles of agricultural produce can hear ilia expense of car¬ 
riage in exportation, The 13 hotly as, it is true, take off a largo portion of tho sur* 
plus pioduco of the northern districts for tho Tibetan marked, but only in ilicway 
of barter, in which salt or borax is exchanged for grain. The only certain demands 
011 which the interior agriculturist can here depend aro the markets at tho mili¬ 
tary stations.” 

The settlement in tlio pargtuiahs, in which agreements for four 

, rears only wore taken, expired at tho ond of 

Seventh settlement. - . . , , 

August, looz, and just at tho moment tho 

new assessment was being made, flights of locusts settled down all 

1 To Government, dated 2nd January, 1 B 2 'J. 
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over Ilia country and so injured the growing spring-crops that a 
btui harvest was tho result. In the following year, when the re¬ 
mainder of the leases foil in, a deficiency in the rainfall caused 
some injury to the rain crops. 1 Although these unfavourable cir¬ 
cumstances were more formidable in prospect than destructive in 
thoir actual effects, they effectually alarmed the landholders 
and vendorod them averse to enter into now engagements. Their 
influence, also, on tho entire settlement caused tho increase gained 
to be much less than -vvhat might have been expected from the ex¬ 
tension of' agriculture in the province. Actual abatements were 
in many cases necessary, many being clue to transfers of estates 
from one pnrganah to another. The number of the leases at the 
former settlement was 5,704 and averaged only 11s. 37 each in 
amount, and in such petty estates casualties amongst the cultivators 
wore mot with difficulty and rendered frequent revisions of settle¬ 
ment necessary. An attempt was therefore made to reduce the 
number of separate engagements, so far as tbe wishes and interests 
of tho landholders would allow, with the result that in 1833 there 
wore 4,605 separate leases, givipg an average land-revenue of 
Es. 46 for each lease. JFor those reasons Hr. Traill proposed a 
settlement for five years only, which resulted in a levenuo for the 
on tire district of Us. 1,24,729. 

The Board of Eevenue recommended that tho settle¬ 
ment of 1832-33 should be extended for a period of twenty 
yeais ; 2 hut tho Government refused to sanction this arrange¬ 
ment without having the opinion of Mr. Traill, who wrote as 


follows:— 

“ The extension of the new settlement for ft term of 20 ycare would doubt¬ 
less bo attended with advantage in those pargannhs of which tho villages are fully 
populated and cultivated ; but in other districts where population and cultivation 
arc nt a low ebb, imd whero waste lands abound,'such ft measure would shortly 
bo followed by a loss of revenue from the facilities with which new locations 
mo there obtainable. The liablts of the cultivators tire extremely unstable cud 


migratory t vacancies arising from desertion are not readily filled by now 
tenants, while the general poverty of tho landholders «tid tenantry render them 
1 To Commissioner, Hardily, dated 24th December, 1S335j from 
Commissioner, Baroilly, dated 3rd January, 1834, ^ 
siouer, Bareilly, dated 13th June, 1834? to Commissioner Utfeilly, uatetwora 
June, 1834. 


GO 
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incapable of meeting from their own fmide, the additional burthens entailed by 
bucIi desertions. In these ensos, the lease would bo thrown up and remissions 
in the demand indispensable to save the village from totnl desertion ; at the some 
time no advent ago could he taken of tho growing improvement in other villngea. 
It may bo doubted whether the landholder a in these districts would willingly en¬ 
gage for so long a period unless the tenants of their respective villages should bo 
considered as parties In tho engagements and remain bound for the same term. 
Under the GorkMli government, when a fixed village settlement was piomulgalcd, 
the above prlnoiple was fully recognised, and the claim of the landholder follow¬ 
ed his tenant whorosoover ho might migrate.” 

According to Traill’s last report, written in 1833, the total rove- 
nue Intel risen from Rs. 1,17,730, exclusive of transit duos in 1815 
to Its. 2,34,410 in 1838 over tjio united districts of Kumaon and 
Garb wal. 

In tho meantime, Mr. Traill was succeeded by Colonel Gownn, 

who was directed to report in what parga- 

Colonel Gownn’B report. . r ,, c " 

naha the extension oi tho term of settle¬ 
ment as proposed by tho Board of Re venue would be acceptable 
to the body of the landholders. 1 All ho could say was that lio 
could get no information that could be relied upon, that lie holiovod 
that in Askot in Kumaon the people wore willing to taka leases 
for ton years, and that in portions of Garli wal thoy would accept a 
settlement for twenty years. IIo was told that “nothing of a 
satisfactory reason palpable or probablo was shown by him for tho 
staled ropugnunco to tho extousion of tho term of sottlemoni, nor 
did there appear any renBonUble giouud which could account for 
the people or the tahsifdftrs declining to anawor tho quostion- 
wliich ho was direclod to put to thorn.” Ho was theroforo ro 
cjuosted to continue his investigation and report the reasons for the 
disinclination shown by the landholders, In reply, Colonel Gowan 
repoalod Mr. Traill’s observations on tho previous settlement, and 
some conversations that ho himself had with the pooplo in which 
it was said :—“Twenty years is nearly tho term of a man’s life. 
■Who can tell what may happen to a man in that period, tho cholera 

1 From Commissioner, Bareilly, dated 2ucl May, I88G ; to Commissioner, 
Bareilly, dated 2 nd September, 1886 ; from Commissioner, Bareilly dated atli 
{September, 1836 j to Commissioner, Bareilly, dated Hlli September, 1836; to 
Mr Thomas, Bareilly, dated stli March, 183?. Tho arrangement by which 
the landholders near lohuglmt supplied gmin to Lite troops at fixed prleci 1 was, 
abolished, dated Mil June, 1837. 
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1Jl ’ sumc otbor epidemic may break out and sweep of all our culti- 
valoj's, and then what is to be done?” The people declined to ha 
pressed for a reply ns they generally were averso to any prolonga¬ 
tion of tho settlement. He was then directed to continue the 
existing settlement for one year ami in tlie meantime to do all ill 
his power to induce the landholders to agree to a settlement for 
twonty yoara. Sections 5 and 1 of Reg. X of 1831 gave jurisdic¬ 
tion to the hoard of Revenue over revenue matters as well na 
customs, excise and stamps in Ktunaon, and by Act X of 1838 
it was further enacted that the functionaries wlio are or may be 
appointed in the province of Kumaon shall hencofortli bo placed 
undoL’ fcho control and superintendence of the Board of Revenue at 
Allahabad in revenue cases and that such control and superintend¬ 
ence shall bo exorcised in conformity with such instructions as fcba 
said funcHonarios may liavo received or may hereafter receive 
from the Government of the North-Western Provinces, 

The ninth settlement was made by Mr. Batten during the years 
,, ... . 1842-46 and was for twenty years. This 

was the first partial attempt to measure and 
examine fcho capabilities of the land and to form a record of rights. 
The result of the revision was a revenue of Rs. 1 , 30 , 094 , which in 
fcho average of fcho last five years of the ourrency of the settlement 
amounted to Rs. 1,29,765 a year. In his final report on the settle¬ 
ment Mr. Batten states that the general rules adopted for the leas¬ 
ing and management of estates f mahdls) and the appointment of 
paclhdns , the boundaries of villages and settlement of disputes con¬ 
cerning them, the right to waste lands, pasture grounds and for¬ 
ests, the assessable area of estates and measurement of lands, and 
finally tho record of settlement noticed by him in his report ou the 
settlement of Gfarhw41 equally apply to Kmnaon, and as these mat¬ 
ters have been dealt with in swue detail in the notice of that dis¬ 
trict, the reader is referred to it for tho detailed principles observed 
in tho assessment. 

41 The only repetition that appears necessary ia that tho remuner¬ 
ation of patlhdns m land, money or dues or all these combined wai in 
Kuuwou, bdUcd by tho mutual agreement of the paitU-a, and failing Hint, 
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by decision of nrliitralois, and that the allotment of hal-padluiiti land rceoidod 
m the Blntcmcut pnpeis represent actual facia and not the nominal figures of tliu 
old records." 

It was further arranged that no attempt at actual demarcation 
of waste lands included nominally within a village boundary 
should bo made whore thevo was no dispute owing to the existence 
of the rule to lease nowly broken up lands to the nearest village or 
to offer them to the landholders of such villages first ratlior than 
to strangers. It was not through any fault of Mr. Batten that the 
detailed survoy and record effected by Mr. Beckett at the recent set¬ 
tlement was not taken in hand twenty yeavs earlier. Ho writes;— 

“ A levenue survey of the mountain pargmmln founded on the principles 
adopted in the plains can liaidly he expected niter the Government lms been In¬ 
formed by its district officers that such a survey, however useful, in determining 
existing agricultural possessions would not favourably nffect the total amount of 
icvenue in regard to the State, and if permitted Lo modify the distribution in re. 
gard to tlio inhabitants would perhaps cud in seriously injuring tho budget. For 
would not Us tendency at least be to equalise the payments atriotly derivable from 
the gross proiluco of the soil; to fix a Government share of that produce founded 
on experience elsewhere and to exclude from the fiscal capabilities assets which 
the people have been hitherto content to consider available for the nominal lnnd- 
tax.” 

The latfcor consideration forced evontually tho actual survey and 
appraisement of tho produco of the land on tho authorities which 
was carried out by Mr. Beckett, As to the assessment itself, Mr. 
Batten was of opinion that— 

■'No great incLenso of the land-revenue under the present system, need bo 
expected. In opposition to tho prevailing opinion Knmaon is over-nsseesed rather 
than undor-nsBesgod , that is a large poiLion of tho rent of the land in the old 
occupied tracts is now taken by tho State na both ds jure and tie facto landlord, 
and though no actual hardship is experienced, though pauperism ja unknown, 
though n hill labourer is always bettor lodged and often bettor fed and clothed 
thau bis follow of the plains, and though a general fooling of content and loyalty 
exists, still one can perceive in the present state of affairs (IfliO) no dements of 
incrensing wealth of which revenue will be tho future sign and expression. In 
tho ill-iulmbitcd tracts, the low assessment is owing to causes which except iu tho 
most insalubrious valleys, may give way before the march of population. But in 
tho well-inhabited tracts, the revenue is paid by tho pcoplo themselves more ns a 
capitation tax thau anything else, m tlw same degree that tlio fisc improves in 
Iinfcyur and Gungoli will it m all probability decline in Pali and Btirnti- 
unmiol” 
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Tlicse lines -were written before the tea-industry attained its 
presoot development and brought into idle province largo amounts 
of capital every year to bo expended within Katyur, Gaogoli and 
Loliba, and before the bill sanitaria of flanikbet and 24aini Tal, 
brought willing mouths capablo of eonsuming, not only the exist¬ 
ing surplus produce, but all that the lands capable of cultivation 
can yield. Although Mr. Batten’s hope that “ the present gene¬ 
ration may yet behold the now jealous occupants of rice and wheat 
fields humble-applicants for tea-seeds” has not been fulfilled, tbo 
results oxpoctod from fclio introduction of the tea-plant have been 
fully justified. Upwards of 12,177 bisis are now held in fee sim¬ 
ple, chiefly for ten-gardons in Kuraaon alone, and the capital 
expended on thorn has found its way into tho pockets of the poorer 
classes of thoso lulls and of the Nepal distiicfc of Doti, vastly rais¬ 
ing their physical and moral stains and placing them in a position 
which from all wo know of their history, they never before attained 
to. 

As already noticed the characteristic of Mr. Batten’s settle- 
Chamotor Of the settle- mont was the record-of-rights that was 
111011L framed for oach village. This contained a 

complete description of the rights of every occupant; the past his¬ 
tory of the assessments ; the boundary arrangements; the engage¬ 
ment paper p ikrdrndmah ) of tho inhabitants in regard to the remu¬ 
neration of the padhdn and the collections of all sorts to he made 
under the heads of thokddri , sca/maohdri and hissakddri dues and 
also binding themselves down to a conformity with certain rnles 
in regard to tho public sorvice and good administration and the 
phard-pJiant showing the names of the padhan, the distribution of 
tho revenue payers amongst tho several pndhdns where more than, 
one wore elected, the quotas of revenue payable by the several 
shareholders or occupants; the division of the non-proprietary 
ton an try amongst those recorded as pioprietors and the names and 
■liabilities of tho pahikdsht and other cultivators whenever discover¬ 
able. In addition to these documents these was a memorandum 
(•rubctUdri ) summarising tho whole and tho numerous petitions pre¬ 
sented depositions taken, and orders passed during the course of 
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the settlement oil miscellaneous nmILors formed separate files in 
the proceedings. 

The following table gives the results of the settlemonfc mulor 


Reg, IX of 1833 effected by Mr, Batten in 1842-16 : — 
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Besides the above, Hi villages having a total area of 11,225 
bids, exclusive of unmeasured waste, wore hold free of revenue as 
endowments of tom pics, and 93 villagos having all area of 2,382 bids 


wore hold froo of ravonuo by individuals, 

Tho ton tli and current settlement of the Kimiaon district (oxolud- 

„ , mg tho Bhftbar) was offoeted by Mr. Beckett 

(?iuront settlement. ° ^ 

during 1883-73, and runs for thirty years. 

Unfortunately Mr. Bcokolt was obliged by ill-hoalth to proceed on 
furlough before writing a report, so that we have no thing but two pon¬ 
derous volumes of figured statistics and a short introduction by Sir 
Henry Ramsay to give us an account of this tho most important, for 
its procedure and results, ofallthesettlements of Kumjiun, Although 
Sir II, Ramsay has been good enough Go say that details and particu¬ 
lars will bo found in Mr. Atkinson’s Gazetteer, the following account 


of tho settlement proper is mainly based on his own summary. As had 
already been noticed, there was a considerable revision of pattis and 
parganahs at the recent settlement, which altered the areas so much 
that, when wiling of a pargamdi and its rovomiu in the Lime of 
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Mr. Batten and Mr. Traill, itmiiy not represent the area known under 
tJio same name at the presotiLday. AstJie details of eaoli patti will bo 
found under separate notices in the alphabetical arrangement, it will bo 
lioro only necessary to give the details by parganahs and the total for 
tile district. The following statement shows tho particulars of the 
cur rout and past statements according to tlio present arrangement;— 
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1,10,03 

2,49,37 



The following statement gives the particulars of area and popu¬ 


lation on which the assessment was baaed 
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If nssossed to land-revenue, the yiinth or templo grants would 
yield Rs. 8,417 per annum and t.lio mud/i or personal grants 
Its. 3,412 per annum. In addition to these tho satttbart villages 
comprising tho9o whoso revenues are devoted to charitable purposes, 
chiefly keeping up the dispensaries and resMiouses along the pil¬ 
grim routes, numbered 124, with an area of 6,718 Mais of assessable 
laud and assessed at Rs. f),800 per annum. Further, 12,177 Mais 
were held in foe-simple at a quit-rent of Es. 1,083 per annum, in¬ 
cluding tho sites of nineteen villages. Eleven villages wore held 
by Government itsolf in foe-simple and 237 villages were waste or 
covered with forests and held no placo on the revonuo roll. The 
( total * lino at foot in both the preceding tables refers only to the 
revenue-paying area, the { grand total* line includes the statistics of 
tho rovenue-freo areas above enumerated and givos tho real total of 
tho district. Distributed by tahsils tho statistics are as follows:— 


Hevemte.pt,y Saddh(nt GMht 
mg 


Mudfi. [Fee-simple 



Tnltfril, 


It 9 Hs 

Almoin .,. 3,705 1,57,007 121 5,47* 

Olmmpnwat, 1,520 61,582 

Bilibin. ... 862 21,379_3 _ 320 

ToEnl ... 5,073 2,30,0a8 lH 5,8001 



92 3,412 


Tho Aim ora lahblldar has a deputy or poshkhr for Pdli in 
Almora and the Champfivvat or Khii Kumaon tahsildur a deputy 
at Pithoragarli. The Bluibar tahsi’l includea a portion of tho lower 
hills but has chiefly to administer the revonuo affairs of tho Bhubar 
pi opor. 

Thoro was no actual measurement of the land on which any 
., , .,, reliance could ho placed beyond tho esti- 

mate made by Mr. Traill in 1823, which 
was of little nso oxoopt for boundaries, it was prepared by native 
officials who sat on some commanding position and summoned tho 
padhdns of tho villages within sight, and from tliom noted down 
the boundaries and estimated the areas and thus afforded somo 
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very rough idea of tho size of each village, The phanl-phaut of 
Mr. Batten gave information only of the number of sharers and 
cultivators and the revenue demiuidable from each. Being pro- 
pared by tho villagers themselves, whose object was to conceal their 
numbers and make their village appear as poor as possible, the 
revenue was distributed amongst a very few of the shareholders, and 
except where the permanent tenants {Wlayakars) were on bad 
terms with the proprietors, a very large proportion of them was 
omitted, It was of use, however, in accustoming the people to 
think that they had rights worth recording and during the cur¬ 
rency of the past settlement many villages were properly surveyed, 
trained surveyors arose, and the paoplo became accustomed to the 
idea that an accurate record of the capabilities of tho land formed 
tho best basis for the contract between thorn and those from whom 
they held and between their village and ttovernmont. Conse¬ 
quently when measurement operations notually commenced; the 
staff found the people ready to receive tliain and indeed willingly 
to co-operate in the objects of tho survey. The measurement was 
carried out on these principles alt terraced laud was to be 
measured unless it bad relapsed into forest but forest clearings and 
slopes cultivated only after the lapse of eight or ten years, known 
as hhil or kaunln, were not to be measured and each enclosure or 
field was to be measured separately(2 ) the whole of the ter¬ 
raced land was to be shown under four qualities, a, irrigated; b f 
good dry ; a , second-rate dry and, d r casual cultivation or ip'dn, 
Tho surveyors, however, did not adhere to these instructions and it 
was found necessary to classify all tho cultumble area under, a } 
permanent cultivation; 1, casual cultivation, and c f waste* By 
1 waste 5 all through the socovda is meant terraced land thrown out 
of cultivation and does not includo the grassy slopes or forests 
within tho nominal area of a village. 

The instrument used wu3 a hempen rope sixty feet long divided 
into ten lengths of six feet each, and if to 
this we add that tho terraces are usually of 
tho most irregular shapes in length and width, the result must be 
at the best little more fchau an approximation, hut one of the greatest 
value and far superior to anything in existence before as a basis for 
assessment, As a rccord-of-rights, regarding tho occupation and 

61 
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ownership of each terrace, they are particularly valuable, the more 
bo when we consider the fact that in some villages there arc up¬ 
wards of six thousand of these torracoa, some not more than ten 
square yards in area and yet each can bo readily identified by 
moans of the village maps. As a check on the surveyors each 
occupier was given an extract from the survey record (purchuh) 
relating to his own holding and lie had thus moans to bring before 
the settlement officer any omissions beforo the final record in the 
"books, on which the assessment was nude. An ingenious proce¬ 
dure was then had recourse to in order to bring all the land in tho 
village to one common standard of quality. That of socond-rato 
dry land known in tho hills as duwam uprdon was selected and 
each of tho other three Glasses was brought to this standard by 
trebling the irrigated,'by adding one-lialf to first quality dry and 
by reducing casual cultivation by one half. Thus a village with 
an area of ten Msis irrigated had 30 estimated for that class; 
twelve first quality dry was hold equal to 18 nod twelve ijrdti 
was hold equal to 6, or all wore equivalent to 54 bisis of second 
quality dry cultivated land for assessment purposes. The next 
difficulty was to ascertain the rains to bo applied to the areas thus 
found and in the absouce of jamabandis or rent-rolls, it was neces- 
eary to estimate tho produce of each class of soil. In irrigated 
land it is very common for the proprietor to take one half Lho pro¬ 
duce ; in first-class dry, one-lkird, and in second-class dry one- 
fourth to one-fifth. Tiion comes the question of tho produce par 
Usi which varies with tho position, cultivation and soil. In smno 
places, irrigated land yields as much as GO mnnuds of unhuskod 
vice por aero and 40 ynaumtsis a common yield and goul first-class 
dryland gives 40 maunds of wheat or viandima. The following 
tnblo shows tho general result for the district 
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Iii tli g second money column, the return of half an aero ig only 
given, as land is usually left fallow for a second crop every second 
year. The total shows the average yield per acie of second class 
dry land. Taking everything into consideration, an average rats 
of one rupee per Msi (forty yards less llinn an acre) was held to ho 
the average rato in second quality dry land, and Oms the good land 
was made to help the bad land in the rates assessed* How this 
compares with the rates fixod at previous settlements and how it 
falls on the total assessable and cultivated areas in each pargnnak 
may he seen from the figures given in the preceding tables. 
Broadly, Traill’s assessment in 1823 fell at He. 0-32-2 per Msi: 
Batten’s in 1842 at He. 0-8-11 per lisi on tho total assessable area, 
and Beckett’s in 1870 at Be. -0-13-10 and subsequent experience 
shows that in the greater part of the district this is not toe light. 

Other considerations were taken into account in applying these 
rates to the particular villages: the vast changes duo to tho great 
amount of mouoy brought into the district 

Population. ; ° 

by the tea-planters and the public-works 

at Hanilchet; the great advance in the price of grain, which lias 
almost doubled, and the increase in population. The lasthas always 
been an important factor in hill assessments and is well recognised 
by tho people themselves, who frequently urge, as a cause for remis¬ 
sion of revenuo, the death or desertion of a wife or daughter. In 
many places, owing to the paucity of inhabitants, the able-bodied 
Aultlxoima Are of pjyuhJ ht^uarfaiMin with ilie land in estimating the 
assets of a village. Another of Mr, Beckett’s processes was applied 
to bringing out the value of this factor in the assessment. Ho 
ascertained (a) tho average population per each one hundred 
measured acres for the whole district; {b) the average population 
pel- one hundred acres of the cultivated area; (c) the average popu¬ 
lation per ono hundred acres for the cultivated area with half the 
ijrdn ; and (<?) tho average on three-fourths of tho total area. Bor 
example, the average population per one hundred acres on tho 
whole district being 141, a village with a population of 70 to the 
hundred acres would give a rate of eight annas, the land-rate being 
one rupee, the mean of tile two or twelve annas gives the average 
rate according to population. Were the population of the village 
280 under the same circumstances the average rate would be 
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Re, 1-S-O. Under tlio second form of calculation tho average 
population per one Imndred acres of cultivation being 195 and tho 
revenue rate only Re. 0-14-6 per aci'Oj a population of 93 would 
give a rate of Re. 0-7-3, or taking the mean of tho two, eleven 
annas per acre. Under tlio third calculation tho population aver¬ 
age being 185 per one hundred aeros and the revenue rate 
Re. 0-13-6 per acre, if tho population wero 92, tho population rate 
would bo Re. 0-6-9 and tlio mean, ten annas. The average of tho 
resultants was considered the population rate of tho village. 

The statistics of area compiled for oaoli village also aided in 

the assessment;. These comprised (1) tlio 
Application of tucn rates. arca moasure( ] by the villagers: (2) 

cultivated land with addition for quality (t>., the application of tlio 
process already described for reducing all to the standard of second- 
class dry land, (3) cultivation with half ijrdn; (4) throe-fourths of 
total measured area with addition for quality. Any excess in 1 over 
3 showed that there was much waste land; excess in 2 over 3 showed 
a large predominance of permanent cultivation, and if 2 exceeded 
1 it was seen that tho land was exceptionally good or well irrigat¬ 
ed. Excess in 3 over 2 showed too much ijrdn ; in 4 over 3 too 
much waste and in 4 over 1 that tlio land was good. With all 
these indications before him Mr. Dookott formod his statistical 
average rate for each village. But in addition to this, ho person¬ 
ally inspected each village and had before him its history from the 
conquest, and it was a consideration of tho facts thus brought to 
lio-lit that led to modifications of tho statistical rafco. Tims it will 
bo soon, that much caro and trouble was bestowed on tlio collection 
of materials and their application such as would give ail assessment 
fair alike to Government and tho people. Although the phrase 
£ nd/n Wcat kdm bikat ’ has passed into a proverb, wo may well 
an-roa with Sir H. Rains ay that tho assessments as a wholo are 
fair, though in consoquotico of their having boon raised so high 
in comparison with the old land-tax, they are sufficiently high, 
the increase amounting to Rs. 1,03,518 or 81*4=3 per cent. 

Cultivation and population have increased to u remarkable 
extent, and during tho work of survey many parcels of laud which 
had been concealed and villages connected with Ihe court officials 
who had managed to underestimate the assets were now brought 
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for tlio first time at a fair value on the revenue-roll, Mr. Eeckett 
was careful to omit from his calculations all wasto of the descrip¬ 
tion already noticed, although the villagers themselves desired it to 
bo measured. The people have full power, however, to use such 
land na they like, as well as to extend their cultivation into un¬ 
measured forest tracts -without any incicase to the demand during 
tho currency of the settlement. The only exception is m tho 
neighbourhood of Aimora, E&nikhet, and Naini T<U w here forest 
land is of great, value for timber and fuel, hero cultivation can only 
bo undertaken with the special consent in writing of the district 
officer and covenants to this effect have been entered in tlio settle¬ 
ment records. It is to this system that wo owe the extension of 
cultivation that has taken place and in the less cultivated parts, 
industry will enable the people to make the heavier assessment less 
burdensome in a very short time. Still summary settlements may 
bo found necessary. Sir H. Ramsay writes:— 

“Land may bo washed away by floods 01 destroyed by landslips; cattle- 
disease, the death of cultivators or other necessity may arise for rendering relief, 
permanent or temporary, necessary ; and in my opinion aueh relief ought to be 
oitered readily : because all cultivated land has been now assessed and Uie loss 
of cultivators or cattle might imperil the existence of a village which could be 
averted by a little trouble and the cxpenclitura of a few rupees. Small villages 
are more likely to require relief than large ones ; but It must be remembered 
that ono proprietor may lose all hia land and lie cau get no relief from the other 
shareholders, therefore hifl Individual ease ought to he Considered if necessary, 1 ' 
Sir Henry Ramsay was the guiding spirit in all these arrange¬ 
ments, to him was submitted the assessments in every village 
almost, and with him lay the decision on doubtful points of proce¬ 
dure). To the administrative powers of Traill, Sir Henry Ramsay 
has added also the love of order and law so marked in Mr. Batten’s 
work, whilst, perhaps, he has had a more difficult charge than 
either; for in his time Came the flood of circulars and departments, 
each of tho latter trying to justify its existence, not by doing its 
own work but by asking the already overworked district officer to 
do it for them, Perhaps Sir Henry Ramsay will have gained as 
lasting a reputation from the stern { No j not applicable to Kumaon’ 
with which he greeted many of the purely routine circulars, as 
from tho many and solid benefits that he has conferred ou Kumaon 
during his loDg and valued career. Tlio settlement department 
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owes to lrira that it was able toackievo the groat work accomplished 
at tiio recent settlement without the detailed procedure sololy appli¬ 
cable to the plains, which at one time it was resolved should bo 
adopted ia Kiunaon. Parganah rales are hardly valuable in a dis¬ 
trict wlicro the tract within the boundaries of a single village has 
climates varying from the Arctic regions to the Tropics : the people, 
the tenures of land and the modo of agriunUuio are utterly differ¬ 
ent from the practices of the plains and should not be forcod to 
appear uniform to them in theory or practice. 

The working of the settlement will tie best understood from the 
following fable showing the demand, col¬ 
lodions and balances since 1872-73. The 
years 1877-79 were years of scarcity which affoclod Kiunaon as 
well ns all Upper India, mul the balances of 1880-81—1882-83 
both recoverable and nominal wore duo to the floods of tho year 
1880 i the column ‘ inccovmablo ’ shows file real iomissions:—• 
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Although tho tenure of land and its rights 1 and duties have 


Tenures undergone many changes since the conquest, 

still the maxim that tho property in the soil 
rests in the paramount State has never boon forgotten. This 
principle 1ms not only boon theoretically acknowledged under for¬ 
mer Governments by thoir subjects, hut its practical existence is 
1 To Government, 2 nd January, 1829. 
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also Reducible from the almost unrestricted power of alienation 
which the sovereign always possessed in the laud* The occupant 
landholders held tlioir estates in hereditary and transferable pro¬ 
perty, but their tenures wore never indefeasible; and as they were 
derived from grants mads by tho supreme power in the State, so 
they might he abrogated by the grantor or his representative even 
without any allegation of default against the holder and without 
any reservation in his favour. 

From the extreme attachment of the landholders to their estates, 
tlio frequent exercise of such a prerogative would doubtless have 
been highly unpopular. In tho intorior, it appears to have been 
infrequent, as may be judged from tho length of time which vil¬ 
lages have remained in the possession of the same families, But 
in the neighbourhood of the capital and on the border, such arbi¬ 
trary transfers were not uncommon; and whore a provision in land 
was oalled for to roward military services, or to remunerate the 
heirs of those slain in battle, it was usually made at tho expense of 
existing rights. Land held in proprietary right is still termed that, 
and a proprietor is oalled a thdtwdn, the term gamimldr or land¬ 
holder being restricted to its ordinary and natural meaning of cul¬ 
tivator actually holding or occupying tho land, whether a proprietor 
or tenant. Grants in tenure of tluit and rot (the term under which 
lands were usually given to the heirs of those slain in battle) con¬ 
veyed a freehold in the soil as well as iu the produce. Where tho 
proprietors are a coparcenary body, the tenure is that usually called 
bkdyachdra in the plains and here bhdya-bhant, in which the pro¬ 
prietary right is in an extreme state of subdivision, each estate 
being shared amongst all the coparceners. Traill found that 
three-fifths of tho district wore held by these proprietors, so that 
the settlement represented in a great measure the ryotic&ri settle¬ 
ment of other provinces. Tho origin of such property is traced 
either to long-established hereditary occupancy j to a grant from 
the State; or to purchase from some former proprietor. 

Mr. Traill writes (1821):— 

“ Unitor the former Governments nil eqrrants of tho State, both public and 
private, received, on tlidr appointment to office, ti grant 
Mr. Traill on teauroa. ^ f or tlaa support and establishment of tboir 

families. These lands have under succeeding sovereigns been sub,) octal to rent, 
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but the proprietary right has gcueially remained with tfie Oiiglnal grantee or his 
descendants. Grants of this nature nro wholly distinct from those in teniae of 
mnkdt, nnuhari or jdeddtl, which conveyed no property in the soil r Mice the latter, 
however, their continuanefl 01 nnuiilincnt has evor been subject to the pleasure of 
the ruling power. Tha descendants of the above-described grantees form the first 
class oE landholders in the distiict. 

A second class derive their title solely from long-established occupnncy • this 
class is composed of aborigines of tbe mountains, while the former oonsistB 
almost universally of descendants of emigrants from the plains, 

A third class of proprietors, eieated during the Goikh&h Government, are 
those who, in consideration of receiving the proprietary title, have brought waste 
lands into cultivation, 'fo this class a considerable addition bus been made 
under the present Government, as with a view to the eneoui age incut of cultiva¬ 
tion, fclio practice of the Gorkliali Government. In ibis rospect has been con¬ 
tinued.* 

With icgatcl to the Dorns, they are almost invn riobly throughout the distiict 

tho property of the landholder!), and reside in tho villages of their respective 

owners The only separate establishment of Doms are those which come malar 

the first description of proprietors, ami consist of carpenteis, miisone, pottova, 

blacksmith's, minors, and a vauely of other trades which are hero carried on 

solely by persons of this caste.” 

Sir H. Ltnmsay writing in 1874 states:— 

“During an experience of thirty-three years I have obsoivod much change 

under the head of tenure, from tlio advancing posi- 
8,r H. Ramsay on tenures. . . ,, 

lions of the parties concerned,, As stated in Mr. 

Trnill's report, 2 the paramount property in tho soil rested with tlio soveioign, 

not theoretically only, for the unrest!Icted power of alienation was exorcised at 

the will of the i tiling power in tho time of tuo Iirtjns and to the end of tlio Qor- 

khiili Govoimneut. A villuge was given to an astrologer, a dootor, n ooolc or a 

barber} and the cultivators in possession, whatever their former status, became 

to all intents nncl purposes tbo cultivators of tlio new owners. If they did not 

like the grantee’s terms, they moved elscwhuio and they retained no rights m tho 

land which they could assert to tbe prejudice of tho gran toe. Again, this grantee 

might be ousted in turn to provide for some other favourite. In those times, Innd 

was abundant, cultivators weio scarce, and the cruel oppression to which the 

people had been long accustomed, sometimes drove them away to paita of tho dia- 

frlet where they could be comparatively free from tho exactions of their opprea- 


On tho ivliolo, tlio tenure of land suffered fow violent changes 
under the forme? rulers, Where land was 

Proprietors. . , , , 

given m tkat> the former proprietors, it m 
occupancy, at once sank to tlio position of tenants of tlio new gran¬ 
tee, who, moreover, by the custom of the country, was at liberty to 
take over ono-thivd of tho cultivation into his own hands ns 

1 To Government, dated Hth Match, 1821. 1 To Government, dated 

22nd January, 1817. 
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In tlis remainder of the estate, the right of cultivation rested with 
tho original occupants, who were now termed khayakan or occu¬ 
pants, as distinguished from thdtmins or proprietors, and paid their 
rent in hit or kind at an invariable rate, fixed at tho time the 
grant was made. In villages in whioh the right of property ami 
tho right of occupancy was recognized as vested in tho same indivi¬ 
duals, tho person who engaged with Government for tho revenue 
had a right to demand tho full extent of the Malik-hissah or State- 
share, supposing no fixed agreement had been made between him 
and Ilia tenants, but such imprudence on the part of tho latter sel¬ 
dom occurred. This description of village includes naudbdd or 
those nowly brought into cultivation, and lands cultivated by non¬ 
resident cultivators ( pahikdshl ). The custom being to grant tho 
proprietary right to the person who reclaimed tho waste, as somo 
return for his trouble and expense. 

Tho resident tenants may bo divided into two classes, the khd- 
yakar and the kaini or kharnl. Tho former, 
in addition to the land-tax which ho paid in 
coin, used to pay to the proprietor under various names nearly a 
tonfch more. Since the conquest, the klmjakar has by custom an 
hereditary right of occupancy at fixed rates, but cannot dispose of 
such right, though he may carry on his cultivation through it 
tenant-at-will. Tho rent of the kMydkar cannot be increased 
under any circumstances during tho currency of the settlement, 
and so long as he pays his rent and the share of the village cess 
recorded against him he is safe from any interference. 

Mr. Traill writes In Prill and in Bndhrin and in Other pnrgannks wherever 
military assignments' were numerous under tho Rajas, tenants of this descripilon 
nro common. Their origin may bo easily traced back and may be referred la the 
fact of the former proprietors having emigrated or become extinct when the vil¬ 
lage iths assigned to the ancestor of the present proprietors. The grantee was In 
consoquence compelled to settle the land with new tenants who occupied as hh&- 
yalcnrs. The.Mi/rfuas, hantns, and thohldrs with their relations aro tho proprietors 
of these villages. The poiut whether the occupant tenant bB n fc/idyabr or 
thdiwdn, that is, proprietor of the laud he cultivates, may be generally easily 
ascertained by an inquiry into the whoaee and how the tenant derives his title : 
if it be from an ancestor of the thohdar that ho received the land, be is merely a 
Ihdyalut'-, if he plead a grant from a Tiuja, or purchase from a former pvopriotor, 

1 In these eases, the cultivators derived protection from the ginntees and were 
bo fur letter oIE than tho rest that they had to ple.ise only one, instead of being 
worried by any official or soldier requiring llieir somees. 

62 
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tho deed ought to lie forthcoming or proved to have existed ; if, lastly, he aver 
himself nnd ancestors to bo occupants from tune lmmenionnl, mioli nsuertton cun 
be piovul by the evidence of adjoining proprietors Should tho tenant havo tho 
name of tho village attaehed to his name as IMr Singh Miibfcu, that is, of Malmlgaon, 
&c , it nmy be at once determined that the temmt’s claim to immemorial occupancy 
is well founded. Tho converse is not always tho case a proprietor of a village 
on settling in another still retains the name of Ins origmul village attached to 
him, which designation descends to his posterity. But by purchase, grant or gift, 
such individual or some one of his descendants may have acqiihcri a proprietary 
right to n share in the villago whcio they have settled. During the Gorlchrlli 
Government, migrations of landholders from village to village were extremely 
common, nnd many of those emigrants still continue in t.lio villages to which they 
then emigrated; by such soimitary ahsonco they are deemed to lmvc forfeited 
their hereditary chums m their original villages. Generally apeaking, on such mi¬ 
grations talcing place, the landed properly of tho emigrant was divided among tho 
remaining sharers, mid has been since enjoyed hy them in full pioprictaiy or has 
poilmps been transferred to otlicis. After a lapse of twenty years ami upwards, 
the claims of Lhcsc cmlgiants to thuir original share are not admitted 111 tho court 
unless it lie stated uml proved th.it on (putting then villages they entrusted their 
Bharc to another, with the express engagement of resigning tho euiuu when called 
uison,” 

Sir II. ltamsay writes :— 

“Tho khdi/akitr enjoys an hereditary though not a transferable right in tho 
land ho cultivates ; and on tho death of a father, tho sons generally mako a sub¬ 
division of tho laud, which not unfreipmntly reduces tho holding of ouch so much 
that them fi/tdi/a/uiri arc ol)ligod to cultivate other lands ns lirlltdna or tennuts-aC- 
will, or In pnhikdthi in some distant village whore they make their own terms 
with the puipiictor. Ihrhikihht cultivatoi i of long standing havo now tho posi¬ 
tion of Ihttyithtir'i: now ones uie only sirlhdns,” In some villages hlidynhars uro 
alone m possession, and the proprietor lesidmg elscwheu; Inis no power to intoi- 
feici with them or their land, waste or cultivated. A. ghar-padhdn realizes tho 
demand and the proprietor’s ccsa and pays ova to him, In such villages, the khd- 
yahuis wore founor'y the real proprietors, lint msomo way the right became re¬ 
corded in Lhe thokddr's name, mul though every effort was made to right tliCNO 
wrongs at the recent settlement, it was not poo“iblc to do so In all cases, and 
special airangomunts hud to bo made to remove wlmt was mi endless source of 
liLigation ” 

Tho Kaini uudor tho native government hold more tho position 
K , of a slavo, or at least of a vassal, and was 

bound to tho ostato of his lord, Theoreti¬ 
cally, they wore obliged Lo give personal service in cultivating tho 
proprietor’s sir, or land which ho hoops in his own hands, and in 
carrying his jhanpan, ddndi , and baggage. Gradually, tliay have 
assumed tho character of tenants pormanontly resident on Lhoir 
overlord's estate, and hy long-continued occupancy havo come to 
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bs considered in the light of khdyakctrs, from whom indeed they 
differed in little, except in the nature of tho rent to which they 
wore lhiblo, As n rule, they pay in hut or kind agreeably to former 
rates, which maj' ho taken tit one-third of tho produce. In Cmih- 
wkL the fusion is almost complete, necessity compelling proprietors 
to give tho most favourable terms to all occupants of the land. 
IldhyoS or domestic servants (cliielly Donis\ were still found in 
1840 in all the principal estates. They wore kept to perform alL 
tho labour of tlio fields required on tho private farms of the land¬ 
holders. The sirlhiin or tenant-al-will pays sh'l/ii, but no personal 
sorvioefl are required from him. 

The diflioully exporioncod in getting now tenants should tho 
old ones Inavo is alluded fo by Mr. Traill 

Now tenants. 

in tlio following wor<ls: — 

« from tlio facility with which now locations arc here obtainable, tho 
habits of tlio oiilLiviiLora arc extremely mutable and migratory. Vacancies nns- 
ing from deaei lions aro not readily filled by new tenants, while the general 
poverty of the mdhjuziUs nml tenantly londers them incapable of meeting from 
tUcir own funds tlio additional burthenu entailed by such desertions. In thceo cases 
tlio loaso would be thrown up, and remission in live demand would be imliBpeu- 
nable to navo tlio village from total desertions nt tho Hiuno time no advantage 
eoukl bo taken of the growing improvement In other villages. It may bo doubted 
whoiboi the m&lgiizdrs in these Districts would willingly engage for so long n pe¬ 
riod, unless tlio tennuls of Ikclr respective villages should be considered na parties 
in U\e. Qiigageiueafcs^ and remain hound for tho same term. IJuder-tUa Gorkhfli 
govornmciit, when a fixed village assessment was promulgated, tlio above princi¬ 
ple was fully recognised, and tho claim of the mdlgusdr followed his tenant to 
wheresoever ho might migrate.*' 

In tlioso remarks both Mr. Batten and Mr. Hooke It a "too and 
tlio former adds— 

« j u Giuhwil, owing lo the oomparntlvoly small value of Innd, tlio scanti¬ 
ness of population, and the almost ontii'o dependence for their position and wealth, 
even of the most considerable landholders, (as fop instance tho BhartWnl family 
in N fig pur and the Aewiil family in Sila), on tho actual iiifiueacc which they may 
happen, individually to possess over tho agricultural coinmuniticB, and not ou any 
nominal legal rights-tho enforcement of which, even if possiblo, would soon 
leave the claim nuts without a tenantry, and would only enrich their neighbours— 
hardly one estate, with the exception of the nnudbdd- estates, could he correctly 
entered undov tho head of pure zamtnddri ; while tho class of tenure called imper¬ 
fect patlidfirl is found m some parts of the district to exceed in numbers the piuo 
lihdyachdrci tenure, which again exclusively prevails In other pruts.'’ 

■When a shaie in nny eBtato may lopso from death or doaertion, it is divide 1 
among tlio remaining proprietors, who become nuswctable for its assessment} but 
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this responsibility Is, generally speaking, far from being deprecated, ns the land- 
holders are for the most pml anxious to enlarge their petty tenures; us a preeim- 
tjon lo prevent such a contingency fiom boeommg hullviduftlly burlhetifiomc, the 
small hamlets and parent lands are now leased with the pahikdskb village lo which 
they properly attneh. The village icvenue is apportioned on the several shares, 
agreeably lo the nominal interest possessed by each in the estate. If any slmver 
claims nn abatement on the ground of deficiency in the poition of land actually 
in Ins possession, a measurement takes place, atitl a leconl is made of the quantity 
of land found in the occupation of each proprietor, agreeably to which the futuio 
cess is regulated, but without retrospoctivo effect. Fiom damages by mountain 
tonents and from gradual encroachments on the sharos of absentees, in equalities 
of this kind me pretty gouornl, and applications for measurement frequent, Pleas 
for abatement on the giouiuls of inferiority in the quality of a aharo can very 
lurcly arise, ns each individual share eompnsoH its duo propoi tion of ovary pivrL 
of Uio village, good and bad Tins class, tho thiUiodu cultivators, pny on a general 
average nbout one-fifth of tho gross produce to Government. Tho ulnuo of 
the gross pioilucc, as enjoyed by the different classes of cirltivatois nbovo enuum- 
mted, may be Bummed up as follows s— 

Tliatwan cultivator ... ... ... 80 por cent. 

Pahiklhht tenant ,,, ... ... ... 75 „ 

HMynkar „ ... ... ... ... 70 „ 

Kami ,, ... ... ... ... CO „ 

Mr. Beckett writes tluis cQUOcrmpg tho tenures in GarlnvfU 
„ , „ in the report on tho current soltlomonL 

Tenures m Gnrlmnl. 

there;— 

" The tenure qncatlon has undefgcmo many changes since Ilic introduction of 
Jh'itinli rule in GarlnvAI. At ilisl, ihohddrs and stvjAnas were the prominent dux- 
meters. They assumed to Home extent tho position which had boon held by viu-i* 
ous parties who under the Government of tho Iliyas and of the Gorkluilia bad been 
responsible for tho land-revenue or who Imil held the land froo of revenue, 
Mr. Traill recorded his opinion that— 

“ Three-fourlU b of tho villages were wholly cultivated by Lho actual proprio- 
tors of the land) and that of Lho remaining fourth, tho right of property mid 
occupancy was vested in tho same Individuals. Sinco Mr. Traill’s Report was 
written (1024), thousands of nercs of jimglo linvo been reclaimed, and the pro- 
piietary class has consequently increased. Tho GarlnvAl settlement may, there¬ 
fore, to a great extent, be considered a peasant sottlomont, ns individuals only pay 
their quoins of revenue due, plua cesses and land-iovcmio. Wlioie hereditary 
tenants occupied land, they had, during the past settlement, paid Bin all fees, such 
os one rupee on tho marriage of a daughter, a leg or breast, or both, of every-gout 
killed, anil other indefinite cesses which caused great litigation. When ill-will 
grow up between a proprietor and his tenants, the foimor tried to ruin the latter 
by perpetual suits for perquisites, and tho tenant continued to deprive him of hia 
lights by trying to prove that tho proprietor had received all that ho was entitled 
to. These perquisites were very well when tho peoplo wero quite uncivilised and 
rcquiicd the support of a man moie intelligent than thorn no Ives. Practice ban 
proved that thoac cesacs could not now be upheld, nnd they have been commuted 
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lo ci payment of twenty per cent, on the assessed land-revenue, which gives the 
proprietor more than he was ever entitled to demand ; white without adding to his 
former nctunl payments, it makes the tenant safe against alt irregular indefinite 
demands. The hereditary tenant is called hhthjakur iu Gailiwfil; he holds a here¬ 
ditary blit not a transferable right, though he may sub-lease his land to a tenant- 
at-will. Vahikas\l or non-resident cultivators have hereditary rights not t rails- 
fciabtc nnd|«ic protected simllnily to the khdyahars. The sirthdn or tcnnut-at-will 
lias uo'fpomancnt rightH whatever and his holding is not entored m the recorcl- 
of-rights‘i all other rights nro entered. Tenaiits-at-will aro rare in Garlnvnl. 
Khayakars sonic times cnltlrato ill sirllu afield 01 Helds ndjoiuing tlielr own J ’ 

Tho incitlonls counected with tho occupation of land were such 


Tomiros[iu Kamaun. 


under the form or governments ns gave 
little encouragement to industry or enter¬ 


prise!. No one'know when ho might bo reduced to tho position of 
tenant iu tho' land that lio or his ancestors had wrested from tho 


forest, and any sigifof comfort in a dwelling was certain to cause 
an increase of ,'tho irregular burthens to bo borne by tho people. 
As observed by Sir II. ltamsay, “ this state of government for a 
number of years took tlio spirit out of tho people, and they woro 
so accustomed to oboy those immediately ovor tliom that oven 
those who lmd.‘ not boon ousted became quito accustomed lo oboy 
the tliohU? asdif they woro his slaves.” As a rule, such wns tho 
state of tho country at tho conquest. Traill had to make use of 
tlio kamins, say anas and tholcddrs for his onrlior settlements, but at 
tho first triennial settlement ho took, with few exceptions, tho 
engagements, village by village, from their own padMns, a proce¬ 
dure that was completed and followed at the second triennial and 
all subsequent settlements. 1 But in those settlements, tho peoplo 
lmd recovered so littlo u that the leaso wns often held to include tho 
proprietary right. As tho country prospered, tlio people began to 
feel that they had rights, and that Government, if they only know 
how, would protect thoso rights, so that by tho time of Mr. 
Batten’s settlement in 1842 the more wiso knew how to avail them¬ 
selves of the ignoranco or apathy of their brethren to have thom- 
solvos recorded as sharor* {hwahddr). Mr. Batten in his settlement 
was hampered with tho charge of tho entire civil and criminal 
work of the district and had little assistance. He had, too, to 
commenco a record novel to tho peoplo and with bad material and 
worse instruments as a whole than are usually met with. Tho 
1 To Government, dated 14th March, 1801 . 
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consequence was that, after the twenty yours’ settlement, the cnnrts 
wore simply flooded with cases regarding rights of occupancy uiul 
proprietary claims. These suits sluirponed llio wits of the people, 
who, before the end of the settlement, came to know from oxporionce 
what each of the ordinary terms, sharor, oeeupancy tenant and 
tenant-at*witl intended, their rights and liabilities. Tlicso distinc¬ 
tions wore merely nominal in Mr. Traill’s time, for then, in most 
parts of iho district, the cultivator hiul it very much bis own way, 
owing to tlio smallnoss of tho population. Al Mr, Beckett’s settle¬ 
ment, population had considerably increased; good arable land had 
become scurco, and tho cultivator was consequently not of such 
paramount importance. Every one, too, desired to bo recorded as 
n propiiotor. “Tho old generation had passed away : tho oxistiug 
one could not realise the position of their ancestors half u contury 
previous. It was, therefore, very difficult work to determine the real 
position of many who claimed under Mr. Traill’s settlement, the mea¬ 
surement book of 1823, the phard-pkant or record of Mr. Batten, de¬ 
crees of court, or were relations of those who claimed on those 
grounds,” Mr. Beckett endeavoured to put each ono in his right 
place, and whore dissatisfied they wore referred to the regular 
courts, 

In tho 6,352 villages in Kumaon there aro 91,924 proprietors, 
Statistics, proprietors, whom 4-9 tiro Europeans and 188 Masai- 
tonantB. mans. Tho remainder aro Hindus, of whom 

29,632 aro Brahmans,* 59,570 aro It6jputs ; 1,370 aro Daniyas and 
4,115 are Dorns. Tharo aro 36,622 klutyakavs or permanent ten¬ 
ants, of whom 35 are Blusalmans and the remainder Hindus. 
Amongst the Hindus 7,427 aro Brahmans; 19,437 aro Bnjpuls, 
604 aro Baniyas and 9,119 are Doms, Of the 6,352 domarcaLod 
yillagos, only 4,437 have inhabited sites and tho remainder aro cul¬ 
tivated by tho people of other villages in pahikdsht. Of Uio total 
number 3,060 aro cultivated solely by tho proprietors; 2,727 by 
proprietors aided by tenants; 543 by permanent tenants only and 
22 by tonants-at-will only. Tho distribution of the assessable area 
amongst each class of cultivators in each pargauah may bo 
gathered from tho following table compiled from the sottlomont 
records;—- 
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These figures with the preceding explanations should give a 
vivid picture of felio distribution of landed property in Knmaon. 
Tho proprietor has an average holding of 2^ lists whilst the khihja- 
k ar has only 1-^ In'sis, Many of the latter havo by repeated sub¬ 
divisions such an infinitesimal sliaro that thoy aro obliged to oulti- 
vato in other villages (pahiMsht) or go in for sorvico na littor- 
boftrors, wood-cutters and coolies. 

Tho state of tho poaBantry has changed for tho bettor since Mr. 

Traill’s Lime. Cultivators aro nnmoroiiB 

Condition of the people. . 

in tho more highly tilled parts and good 
arable land is scarce. Tho lull man is yery much nttncliod to his 
homo and now few show the migratory spirit so observable in Mr. 
Traill’s tiino. Sir H. Ramsay writes 

u My expodenco ia that viUngora will put up with great hardship in regard 
to revenue rather tllflll give up their village. If n tiger or sickness carry off share¬ 
holders, the remaining few will novar give up IE they can pay tlio revenue by any 
means. Some of the Kali Kunmon people are, however, exceptions to this rule, 
Thcic they arc hendetiong, ohnimatc, and spiteful. If they,had n ihohdAr w jnulhnn 
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whom they disliked, a whole village would rather resign and go elsewhere than bo 
compelled to pay him the recognised dues. Excluding revenue-free holdings and 
those of some of the more powerful proprietors whoso ancestors—very influential 
men when Kiimnou first came under British rulo— had nt once assumed the posi¬ 
tion of piopiiotors,which they steadily maintained and improved on every opportu¬ 
nity, it may ho said that the proprietary right is vested in those whose ancestors 
occupied the laud at the time the province was taken ftom the Gorkhnlis and who 
havo advanced the cultivation from its former backward state to its prosont pros¬ 
perity. Or in another class who, by their influence ami money or by their owu 
labour, have changed the forest into prosptsious villages." 

Many yours ago former rovenue-froo grantees, whoso rights had 
been ignored by Mr. Traill, defrauded many of tho villagers of 
thoir rights, and so bound them down by agreements and decrees 
that at the settlement they could claim little more tbau perma¬ 
nency at tonants-at-will rates. A fow villages have passed into 
tho hands’of usurers at sales by auction, but with these exceptions 
tho proprietary right may be said to be in tho hands of the des¬ 
cendants of tlioso who hold it in the days of tho Rdjas and llio 
Gorkhfilis. 

“ Where revenue-free rights -which had been undisturbed since the conquest 
existed, they invariably include proprietary rights and tho cultivators are only 
hhai/alnrs. Where proprietary lights which hail been recognised at tho twenty- 
years* settlement or rights of the samo kind acquiied by purchase existed, thoy 
could not bo Interfered with ; but with these exceptions, tlio cultivators have been 
recorded as the owners of bho laud they occupy, while tho permanent tenants can 
novor ho disturbed or interfered with by tlio on ha nee in on t of rent. In fnofc, these 
tenants ora jn nil rcHpects equal to proprietors with the exception that they can- 
not sell thoir holding, and they pay ft small sum in addition to tho quota of reve¬ 
nue duo fiom the land recorded in their names ” 

Tho subject of rights to waste land has boon fully noticed under 
Garliwftl. Hero I shall qnoto from tho 

Wastelands. , 

valedictory report (1884) of Sir Henry 

II am say on this subject 

"I have observed a tendency of lute years, aa hind has become valuable, of 
proprietors to imagine themselves lamlntldrs with zamimkin lights attempting to 
appropriate all waste and foiesfc land within tho boundaries of their villages. It 
should bo checked because it would lead to Borious complications and retard proa, 
perity, Some village boundaries conlniu upwards of fifty squaro miles, and Gov¬ 
ernment has an equal right with the villngo to all jungle land, with power to appio- 
priato any that rimy bo required; while the villngois nro allowed to inamso culti¬ 
vation If Government do not objeot. This assumption on tlio part of proprietors 
is of very lute date, and on every occasion whoa bioughfc to my notice I have ro- 
luecd to ■l'oqognisc it.” 
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On tho British occupation, it was fount! that considerable) sum 

of money and tracts of land had been 
Rcrcuue-fioe grants. , , 

granted by the Nepalese to temples and 

individuals, and no small portion of the work of settlement was the 
investigation of these rovenno-freo tenures. The broad principle on 
which the greater portion of the chums was decided, was that only 
thoso for which grants of the Chand Rajas of Kumaon or grants 
of the Nepdl Rajas under the red seal, wore forthcoming should 
bo uphold. Besides these, othor grants wore made from the pro¬ 
ceeds of tho transit duties, and on tho abolition of those duties the 
payment was continuod pending tile results of aa investigation 
into the character and validity of the grants . 1 In 1319, Mr. Traill 
forwarded a list of lands and villages held in assignment to tem¬ 
ples in Kumaon for religions purposes , 2 known under tho name 
of gihilh anil those assigned to individuals and known as mud ft. 
Tho ,17 with villagos then numbered 973 and nontainod one-fifteenth 
of all tho arable land in tlio province, and the mudfi villagos nurn- 
borod 175 with an area of 3,000 list's or one-seventieth of the total 
culturablo area. The largest revonue-froo estate hold by an indi¬ 
vidual was valued at a roveimo of Rs. 1,000 a year, but many of 
tho old oslatcs and grants had been resumod by the Nepalese, and 
by 1823, somo 150 villages had boen acklod to the revenue-roll, 
tho greater number of which bad been surreptitiously concealed 
by tho connivance of tho executive officers of tho Nepalese gov¬ 
ernment. The pensions chargenblo 011 the revenues of the pro¬ 
vince amounted to Rs. 21,670 a year, of which Rs. 2,152 woro 
from former governments, in perpetuity to religious establishments, 
and Rs, 348 for life to individuals. Rs. 9,600 were granted for 
life to individuals by tho British Government and Rs. 9,570 as 
military invalid allowances. At Mr. Batten’s settlement, the gtinih 
amounted to Rs. 13,455 Usis in Kumaon alone, of which 2,230 
wore wilhin villagos assessed to revenue and the remainder 
in villagos allogothor free of revenue. Of iheso, parganuhs Knfcoli. 
and Mabry uri belonged to tho saddbart grants, of which an account 
has been given under Gru’hwah The mudft lands comprised 2,918 
, blsis, of which 531 funned part of revenue-paying villages and tlio 
remainder were contained in 93 separate villages. These grnntees 
* To Qorernmoni, dated )3fcli June, 181G. 2 To Board, dated 20 U 1 Mny, 18 l». 
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tvere for tho most part Brahmans of Jlie Sluistri, Joslii, Pant, Jhindo, 
Tiwnriaud TJprcticlans, who stilt furnish a great proportion of tho 
officials in Kum a on. Tho gi'tnih and inud/t grants in Kumaon worn 
closely examined in 1855-56 and Government sanction was obtained 
to nil that were upheld. The result at tlie settlement was that there 
were 444 giinth or temple holdings, which if assessed to revenue 
would yield Its. 8,447 per annum on 9,476 bisis of cultivation. 
Tho mudfi grants are 92 in number nggregaling 3,297 Usis, which 
if assessed to land-rovenuo would yield Us. 3,412 per annum, but 
these are exclusive of tlio saddbart pattis abovo mentioned. 

/.-> The administration of each mah&l or ostnto separately assessed 
, , to revenue, and which may consist of ono 

Village administvftUoQ. : , , , . 

or moro villages or hamlets, rested with tho 
padlidn. Ho was the ministerial oxocntivo officor of tho village, and 
is entrusted with the collection of the land-tax from hia coparceners, 
and with tho supervision of thoir simplo polico arrangements. 
Tho fiscal officers intermediate between the pcidhdn and the State, 
and known as ftamins, thoMan Otit haa, and say4naa } at ono iimo 
played an important part in the revenue administration of 
those districts, and thoir oxistence is still felt in the levying of 
certain dues which belonged to their offices now partly abolished. 
The land assessed to rovonuo was undor tlio GorkhAli government 
assigned as jdeddd for the support of troops, and tho collection of 
the revenue was intrusted to the commandants of tlio different 
regiments. As theso officers, fiom thoir military duties, could sol¬ 
do m be prosent for any longfch of time in thoir respective assign¬ 
ments, they wore under tho necessity of employing deputies; and, as 
the most simplo and economical plan, intrusted tlio dolails of assess¬ 
ment and collection to some ono of these principal landholders whom 
they made responsible for the amount of tho rovonuo assessed on tho 
assignment. Hence arose the middlo/non that wo have mentioned 
both in Kumaon and in Garliwtil. Noither hatnins nor thohldro 
possessed any rights in tho soil over which they exorcised authority 
Kamins beyond what they derived from their ap¬ 

pointment. 1 Their office was to collect from 
a certain number of villages tho fixod demand and for which they 
boonnio thorasolvos answorable. Thoy rotniued thoir situation only 
* To Government, dated 22nd Jammiy, 1017. 
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during pleasure, and unci or the former governments appear to have 
been changed almost every year. They wore, however, almost in¬ 
variably chosen from amongst the principal padhdns of the par** 
gannhj fora portion of which they engaged; and in consideration of 
the local influence possossod by them, the olioico usually fell dii ono 
of the family of tlio old kamins. The kamins in turn appointed ono 
of the proprietors of each village under the designation of padkdn 
to levy and account to them directly for the demand on his village. 
Thoao again waro removable at the will and pleasure of the ha min. 
Tho influence, however, onco obtained jn an olrico of this import- 
anco generally led to its continuance in tho same family even when 
tho individual holder was changed, and in some instances the kamins 
thomsolvos succeeded in obtaining the grant on the usual terms, an 
arrangement which led to tho appointment of under kamins fiuoh 
as aro found in some pargannhs. As a consideration for the res¬ 
ponsibility entered into by tho kamins, they received under the 
name of kaminchdri either a small portion of land to bold free of 
revonue, or a remission of revonuo, but at no specified or fixed per- 
conlago. They were also authorised to collect from each village 
in excess of tho State demand a small gift or duo {nazar&na) 
varying in its rate in different parganahs from thrfio annas to one 
rupee per village. They were also entitled to some trifling dues 
on all marriages occurring within their circles. 

Tho padMn like the kamin derived no rights from inheritance, 
lie simply collected from his coparceners and tenants the demand 
and passed it on to tho kamin, and as a com¬ 
pensation enjoyed duos of an exactly similar 
nature. He hold one field free of rovenue and received oortnin per¬ 
quisites 1 at marriages and births, which were called padhdnchdn. 
The nomination of the padhdns was for tlio most part vested in tho, 
kamins, but ns with themselves the fcendonoy was to keep the office 
in ono family and in some cases the right to act as padkdn became 
hereditary. Ho gradation of rank existed between tho padkdn and 
the cultivator. As the country from its mountainous character pre¬ 
sents within a largo area but a small portion of culturable land, the 
villages are therefore small and only occasionally consist of more than 

1 llak padhdnchdri wna flrat recorded at the triennial Bettlemenfc. To Board, 
dated l4lli Maroli, 1821 . 
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fifteen houses, or yield si revenue of more than Its. 150 a year. Taking 
the two districts, tho average number of houses is about five, and the 
average land-revenue less than twenty rupees a year. Such small 
communities cannot afford from tlioir poverty a constitution similar 
to tLio .10 that exist amongst tho village communities of the 
plains. 


Abuse of powor. 


The power granted to the hamins , as is the natural result in 
similar circumutanoos all ovor tho world, 
was abused by them. Gradually, finding 
themselves uncontrolled and tho power of distributing tho paLli 
assessment over each village entiroly in their hands, to arrange as 
they liked, they set at nought tho village assessment directed to be 
formed by tho Nepalese Government. This was not difficult, as 
there was no one resident on tho spot who had the powor or tho 
inclination to enforce the ordors of tho supreme power. The rum 
of tho padfidns ensued, and they wero severally ousted from their 
situations, as soon a3 former extortions left them unable to comply 
with further demands. By tho responsibility ahovementioned many 
of tho lessor hamins and ihokddrs also were ruined and sunk into 
obscurity, but this cirou instance only tended to increase the power 
and moans of tho other h amins , to whoso pattis tho villages of the 
ruined landholders wero immediately added. As already noticed, 
tho proprietary right of only a few villages is generally vested in 
the hamin ; on the remaining villages included in his pufcti ho has 
no claim oxcopt for his dues. Tho first blow against tho usurpation 
of the hamins was struck at the first triennial settlement when tho 
village proprietary body was, as a rule, admitted to ongngomonls. 
But even at tho second triennial settlement, in 1821, it was found 
that tho romombrauco of their former powor enabled tho hamins to 
extort with impunity, on various pret euces, sums of money from the 
village padhuns in excess of tho land*revenue ; until his exact dues 
wore eventually rcducod and ho was expressly forbidden to interfere 
in the collection of the revenue in any villages not his own property. 

Such was the machinery for collecting the revenue found at the 
British occupation of Kumaon. Mr. Traill 
transferred this duty to tho padhdns, and the 
ihokddrs were limited to interference in matters of police. In lieu 


British occupation. 
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of tho former numerous dues, certain fixed fees were established. 
As ministerial officers, they were removeable for neglect or miscon¬ 
duct, but in consideration of the influence possessed by the families 
from which they hail beeu selected, the office wa3 nominally conti¬ 
nued to one of it3 members. They were required to report 
odonees and casualties, also the deaths of individuals dying 
without heirs on the spot, together with an account of the 
property loft unclaimed by such individuals, The search for 
Btolon propovty and tile soizuio of offenders devolved on them. 
They wero also oxpectod to collect tho coolies and supplies 
{harddisk) indented for on tho public Borvice from the villages 
under their charge, and tlioy assisted at all inquests made by tho 
patwdris within their pattis. 

At Mr. Batten’s settlement in 1840, these thokdars were of 
Settlement of 1848. two kinds 

*' First those who were merely entrusted with the charge of the police in a 
curtain number of villages, who were paid by a fee of ono lupoo on the marriage 
of tho daughter of each village padhuii, and a leg of every goat killed by the 
padhdns within their jurisdiction, and who,if they could prove tho receipt of such 
u pay meat from tho comm one omont of the British rule were entitled by the law 
to locolvo duea through tho pnHhdn from tho village,amounting altogether to about 
three per cent, on tho iand-rorenuo. Scoondfy, there woro those (kohddrs or greater 
saydnus, who wero bends of the proprietary families, whose ministerial duties in 
reporting offences and casualties, wero the samo as those of tho former class > but 
who, being descendants of groat grantees and officers of the Gorki »«li time, or that 
of the Garhwdl lldjas, possessed much greater iufliioncc, who often, in the course 
of the litfBenmt settlements', ougngad with Government for Win (a sets of villages, 
sometimes for a whole fiat Li (as in Kaurhiya and SUa) and whose remuner¬ 
ation for ministerial offices thus bcoamo mixed up with their saydnachdri and his- 
sahddri rights; and who often possessed decrees of court showing the proprioiary 
division Into shares of certain sots of villages botween them and their relations, 
at tlio same time that tho villagers themselves possessed their own padhdns, hold- 
ing separate rovenue engagements, but together with the villagers acknowledging 
tho right af the saydna to receive a larger sura ns saydnackdri dues, than those 
granted fca ordinary ihakd&es ia ouo or mare of the villages included within, fciia 
ihohddri leases, those saydnas and their brethrou possessed without opposition tho 
lands, nnd tho tenantry, .though often horeditary and not removable at will, 
cultivated such portions only as might be assigned to them by the pro¬ 
prietor, and paid hut or a share of produce, commonly one-third ora moderate 
money reut called sirlhi, and m some few parts of tho country, chiefly towards 
the Taril, a certain rate per plough; all these payments being exclusive 
of hhel, daitiir, nazardna, sdypdi, and oilier offerings usually made to superiors in 
the hills,” 
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Dating the settlement it was found to bo a matter of difficulty 
in many cases to determine) the position of 

Disputes ns to rlglitn. ... T , , 

tlio ihoMan families. In places tho khdija- 
Jtar or occupancy cultivator often assorted his right to bo recorded 
in the rent-roll as a sharer in tho land and not unfrequently as 
thdtiocm or proprietor, and as such resisted the claims of any person 
to the proprietary right in tho villago, declaring the doer cos of 
court and tho ancient Gorkhali and Hiijas’ grants had merely 
reference to tho position of tho tliokddr or saydna as tho fisoal and 
judicial administrator of tho district. As far as possiblo all tho 
profits derived by tho saydva were commuted to a fixed money 
payment, each villago being allowed iLa own padhdn or head-man 
who engaged with Government separately on bojmlf of the sharers 
Though originally a sort of land-agent managing tlio assignments 
mado in favour of tho military commandors, in process of timo 
prescription gave tho thokddr a colour of right which Government 
acknowledged and further mado its enforcement logal. 

A few instances will show tho character of tho collections mndo 
by tho saydnas and sharers (hissaJuldrs) in 
different parts of GarhwAl, in addition to 
tho land-revenue and which wore commuted in 1840: — 


Character of duos. 


In tho vlllaRo of Mangii-Kharnoli in palti Tnlln Nagpur tlio person who col¬ 
lected tho revenue and mndo ongaomonti with Government on belmlf of tho 
BharoTB (wniljiwdr) had an assignment of two fcfsis (about two acres) of laud and 
also recoivod a timdsha (flvo equal one rupee) on Hie mnrriugo of every occnpnn- 
oy-tonant’s daughtoi nnd a log of ovory goat killed, Ilisaahddri dues consisted 
ill the payment by onoh hhdynhar to the Rharer within whose share the hkdyaftar 
cultivated of four tmdshas on the marriage of his daughter and a leg of every 
goat killed. Tho four sharers In tho villago also icccivcd from their AhdyaAarsj 
one, ss seers of rlco and tlio flame quantity o£ barley; a second, 84 boots of oaoli 
grain; a third 72 acorn of each grain and the fourth received 80 seers of each kind 
of grain annually in addition to tlio rent of tho land. Owing to the relationship 
of tho shnrore tlioro wore no thnbddri duos in this village. In village Ilariyun in 
patti Sila tho thohd&ri dues ncoruod from tlio payment of eight timdshat by each 
h/idyaltar on his daughter’s marriage, a leg of evovy goat killed and n soer of gin 
or clarified butter and n joint annual contribution from tho village of one rupoo 
as naaardna or present and sixteen seers of grain. Tlieic wore no /nssalddri chics 
distinoL from these. Tlio mdlgnz&r had three ndlia of land and received eight 
tim&ahas on tho marriage of each villager’s daughter, a leg of ovory goat killed 
nnd a boot of gin in Bfiwan. As tho goats arc usually killed at a temple and the 
officiating priest gets tho head and breast, there is little loft tu tho owner. In tho 
amall village of Sonwarn Palin in path Bndnlpur tho iholtilir received from 
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caclt sharer eight timushas on the marriage of liis daughter, a leg and rib of every 
gont lulled and two tmdskas annually as nuzurdna, while the inhabitants made 
a joint annual contribution of 64 aeora of gram. The sharer who acted as pudhdn 
received similar marriage fees from his eo-sliurcrs and similar dues on goats killed 
and also held ten ndUs of land. 1 

As police officors the say anas and kamins wove soon found to 
...... „, . he worse tlmn useless, aud owing to their 

universal habit of letting off criminals for 
a bribe and their appointmont taking away the village responsi¬ 
bility for the prevention of crime, on the joint representation of 
Sir John Stracliey and Sir Henry Ramsay, then in charge of 
Kumaon and Garhwfil, the kamins were relieved of all polico duties 
in 1856. At the revision of settlement in GarhwtM, those who could 
not bo upheld in thoir appointment were removed, while those who 
remained were paid, in liou of irregular cesses, at the rates of three, 
six, and ton rupees per cent, on the Government demand, according 
to the naturo of the rights established. This sum is entered in the 
record-of-rights and collected with tlio 1 mid-revenue and then paid 
over to the saydnas 2 . In his report on the current Kumaon settle¬ 
ment Sir H. Ramsay writes 

'•Since that time ( 18 SG) I have boon compelled to change my views. Tlic 
people lmvo altered bo umcli that it was absolutely necessary to retain ihokddrs as 
far us possible to onsuro tho duo performance of police duties on the part of pa- 
dhdits, mul I snw that the abolition of the office of thokddr would be highly unpo¬ 
pular with the mass cf the people. In tho couvso of appeals 1 lmd to go thiough 
nearly all the claims to thokddn decided by Mr. Traill, and in my opinion the order 
which reduced thoir dues to thvco pea cant, on tho laud-ieYonuo was never noted 
on, except in the case of email ihokddrs, The chief Ihokddrs never oamo into aom-f, 
as in those times they mado thoir cultivators do what they liked. At Mr, Hatton's 
settlement tho ihokddrs in many instances recorded very heavy payments in the 
village pnpoi'B, Others relying on their grants folt it unnecessary to rcoord their 
dues at all.” 

It was accordingly determined with tho sanction of Govern¬ 
ment that some of the more important men should receive ton per. 
cent, on the revenue and somG six per cent, as in Garhwal, on all 
villagos in which their right to receive dues was ascertained at 
Mr. Batten’s settlement, and that threo per cent, should be given to 
all whose names wore in thokddri leases if they were uphold 
amongst those who wore descended from men in office at the con- 

1 This much is sufficient to show the general naturo of theso dues ; for further 
details tho reader ia referred to J. II, Bntteu'a Settlement .Report, page 134. 
a Sco .Whatley, 39, 46 s Batten II, S, It, 633} Beckett 10 , 
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quest. These dues were deducted from tho revenue of the T/illngo 
affected, so that no alteration of the assessment was necessary and 
H,o amount ( Us. 2,156) was paid really by Government. ^ 

Tho padhan is the lamb a r (Mr or mdlguzdr of the plains. As 
defined by Traill, he is tho village ministerial 
Padhin. officer inlruslod with the collection of the 

Government demand and with the supervision of tho police^ of his 
village and is remunerated with assignments of land {padhdn-khangi, 
jethunda) or money : this remuneration is known as hak-vadhdni , 
padhdn-oluiri. Ho collects tho revenue agrooably to their several 
quotas from his oo-sharers and pays also tho revenue duo from his 
own share. Uncultivated lands which may not have been divided 
amongst the sharers are also managed by tho padhan, who accounts 
for the proceeds to his fellow-proprietors. There is no hereditary 
right or claim to the office, but, as a rule, tho son succeeds his 
fathor, unloss incapable from youth, or want ol tulont, in which ca30S 
the sharers are called upon to appoint another padhan from amongst 
themaolvos. As a rule, he resides in tho village and is removenblo 
for inefficiency, malversation or at tho requisition of tho majority 
of tho shavers. In former times ho was paid by duos leviable from 
the cultivators similar to those paid by him to tho kamin or say ana, 
such as foes on marriagos and portions of every goat killed in iho 
village, grain, ghi and tho hko. Thoso duos woro tho cause of much 
litigation, and the opportunity caused by tho recent revision of tho 
land-revenue has boon seized to plaeo those matters on a bettor 
footing. They have now been commulod to a money payment of 
twenty-five por cent, on tho revenue. In regard to tho appoint¬ 
ment of jmdhdns, tho principles now adopted arc that tho padhan 
must bo a shareholder ill tho village and, where possible, a rosidonl. 
Where tho padhan is a non-residelit lio appoints a mnkhtydr or 
deputy and if ho bo solo proprietor he appoints a resident khdyakar , 
denominated a ghav-padhdn , for tho performance of polico duties, 
who is always removable by the district officer. As few padhdna 
as was possible, compatible with efficiency, were appointed in 
Garhwfd, and tho dignity of the office has been considerably 
enhanced. In Kumaon, as a rule, also only one padhdn was allowed, 
but where the M6m and Piiartiyfil feud Existed, one was allowed for 
each faction ( dharm ), or, where a largo number of cultiyating-pro- 
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prietors existed, one for each oasfco. Where padhdn-chdri land 
existed in sufficient quantity, that was the only remuneration 
allowed, Where there was not enough or none at all, five per cent, 
on the revenue was allowed from co-sharers. Under tho old 
arrangements certain perquisites were demand able by proprietors 
from, their tenants under tho name malikdna, which were much 
of tho nature of the dues paid to padhdns and Jcamhis. The per¬ 
quisites of this class were commuted for sums equivalent to from 
one-fourth to the entire amount of tho Government demand, to tho 
groat relief of all. 

There are four kandugos iu Garhwal and five in Kumaon. 

Kanungos They were formerly known as daftaria, and 

under both the Native and Gorkhfili Govern¬ 
ments performed duties corresponding closely to those of the fcah- 
sildars of the plains. They are thus alluded to in a grant made 
by Amar Singh Th&pn in 1869 Sam. (1812 A.D) quoted 1 by 
Mr. Traill :-r- u Whereas ICiizi Amar Singh has favourably repre¬ 
sented tlmt the said daftaris have been most zealous in the dis¬ 
charge of their duties, in conciliating the tenants, in collecting the 
rents, in recalling tho cultivators who had fled to tho plains, in 
restoring the cultivation aud population of deserted villages, in pre¬ 
paring and keeping up the revenue accounts and records, and in 
obedience to ordprs, we accordingly authorize them to collect the 
dustoor duftreo from the lands included in the assignments to three 
battalions and three Captains, according to fcbo receipts, and in 
excoss of the rovenuo of tho said lands.” On the British occupa¬ 
tion, 3 the office of kdnungo in Kumaon was fonud divided amongst 
two families, one of Ckaudhris and oue of Joshis ; tho former was 
represented by Mfina and N&r&yan. atid the latter by Hatanpati, 
Triloohan and Bdrakishan. The pargnnaks liad not hitherto been 
distributed amongst them, and the duties were performed jointly, 
each being aided by deputies known as likhwdra. Practically, 
however, the Dwnrahfit Ohaudhris furnished kAmingos for 3?dli 
aud BGrahmaudal ; the Dhaniya Joshis, one for Shor and one for 

1 To Commissioner, dated 2nd April, 1616 j tD Board, dnted 18tll October, 
IBIS ; from Bon id, dated 19th January, 1810 } to Board, dated fltli March, 1819 , 
from Board, dated 1) th May, 1819, 3 Under the former Governments these 

men exorcised considerable authority. Rduia and Dhnrni, the old Garhwal 
' IcrtiiunjioH, wero executed by the Gorkhalia for holding traitorous correspondence 
with Sudavslum Sub, Their heirs rccoivod a jdg(r worth 1212 Oh. Its.»= 309 Id, 
Kb. 
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Ohaugurkha, and tho Jijliur Joshis, one for Kali.Kumaon; and alt 
natod generally as collectors of fclio land-revenuo, writers and 
rocord-keopers, They wore formerly remunerated by lands hold 
in tenure of service and also received half an anna in the rupee on 
the revenue, from which they paid Ihoir deputies in each parganfth 
to look after tho collections and the cultivation. These lands wore 
frequently resumed and again restored by tho former Governments. 
Tho n&nkdr lands wore assessed 1 at Its. 1,970 in 1819 and worn 
brought on the rovonno-rDll and a monthly allowance of twonty-five 
rupoes was granted instead to each of the kanungos. The first 
pafcwiU’is wore entertained and paid from tho surplus revenues of 
theso resumed lands, and as tho revonuo increased other patwfim 
were appointed who porfonned duties somowhat similar to thoso 
formerly intrusted to the kiuiungos and their deputies. Tho latter, 
liowovor, appear merely to have kopt tip lists of villages and tho 
names of headmen or pctdhdna, whilst tho patwfais have gradimlly 
become a sort of local aub-tahsildfir. Tho oflloo of knnfuigo was 
considered hereditary so far that tho succession remained in ono 
family, hut both the former Governments and tho British authorities 
have always exorcised their discretion of selecting the most capable 
member of a family lbr the office without reference to claims of 
birth or seniority. In 18119, tho Jcamingos wore invested with 
powors to try civil suits, but theso woro withdrawn in 1839 and 
now hut liltlo uso is apparently maclo of thou* services beyond such 
nnsoeiianoous duties as the Assistant Commissioner can assign them. 
Tho present mon are, Irosvevor, hotter educated than thoiv pvode- 
eossors and can bo profitably otnployod in keeping up the Bottle- 
ment record liko their brethren in tho plainB. 

There wore no officers of tho description known as ndi'da/tas in 

, , any part of .these hills ; the only class of 

Mirdalm. 1/1 tl . , J 

persons at all similar aro the meldars , wuo 
woro found in aomo of tho larger pjivganuhs ; those may be called 
tho horoditary tuhsil olmprhsis or messengers of the pnrganah in 
which their ancestors were origmnlly fixod nn such by former Rjijiis 
ami whore thoy Llion rocoived grants of lands in payment of their 
sorvieofl. Theso lands were resumed undor tho last Government; 

iTo Gnvornmoiifc, ilutcvl 27tlt August, to Government, (luted 2 lat May, 
1821 i fiom Government, dated 1st January, 1810 j from Government, dated 10tl\ 
Ovtol!<M'. Ui'J v Ctonv Government, dated 23rd duly, 1822, 
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tho mehtnrs , however, being allowed to engage for them as proprie¬ 
tors : some woro employed as temporary peons, a prnetice which was 
for some time followed in Tdli whore their services were accepted in 
the collection ; and while on such duty they were entitled to their 
food from the villages to winch they wove sent, agreeably to an¬ 
cient Uiago;no takbdna or process-fee was in suoh cases authorized 
or levied; many of the melddrs have been pormamintly brought on 
tho establishment as paid chapv&sis of the various talisils, and in 
this manner thoir services are utilised. 

TJndor the fanner governments, village or other patwaris or 

„ , . accountants woro unknown, but in largo 

Pfitwfiria. ° 

pargimalis like Ganga Samn, Badlifin and 

R&gpur Garhwdl thore wore local deputies of the daffcarig or kaniin- 
jgos called lekhiodrs who performod similar duties. They may be 
considered uuder-ktWmgos, as from the extent of thoir cliargo, the 
whole accounts of which vvofo kept by them, it was impossible for 
them to enter into any minute village detail. In other pattis, these 
accounts were kept by the kamin or saydna . The lekhuara vvere 
remunerated from the half anna cess on the rovomie collected by 
the daflaris. On the abolition of this cess at the conquest, the 
iekhiturs woro left without employment and no mlc was appointed 
to perform tho duties previously entrusted to them. On settling 
tho resumed kdntingo lands in 1819, Mr. Traill found a surplus of 
nearly Ks, 500, which he recommended should bo devoted to the 
'establishment of patwaris, at a salary of five rupees a month, in nine 
<of tho principal pargannhs and that the principle should be recog¬ 
nised that any surplus from the.se reamnod lauds should be utilised, 
in the extension of the measure to tho remaining parganahs. 1 
Both of those proposals wore sanctioned by Government. At the 
second triennial settlement, it was fouud that without the aid of the 
patwdrifl not one-fourth of the newly reclaimed lands could have been 
brought on the revenue-roll and the evident advantage wbickhad 
accrued from their appointment recommended the ox tension of tho 
measure to three other parganahs. 2 The records of tho kfanngoa 
were imperfect and incomplete as those officers had always remained 
nt head-quarters, and, for the local knowledge of tho assets and 

1 To Board, dated P7lli .August, 1610 ; from Board, dated lOlli October, 
1819. 2 T o Board, dated SlEl Moj, 182l; to lioniri, dated Sind August, 

lti*>; to Board, dated lDlli Avgust, 1S2C. 
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oapabiJitios of each village, trusted to the reports of tlioir deputies 
who rosiclod in the parganahs. By tho absorption of the smaller 
parganahs in tho larger ones to which they formorly belonged, tho 
number was roducetl to fourteen and the arrangement now made 
provided onopatwAri for each of the larger parganahs. In 1825, a 
further addition was made, tho cost of which was mot by a reduction 
of tho Uihsil establishment, and in 1830, the measure was extended 
to tho wholo province, At this timo, there Woro over seven 
thousand estates on tlio revenue-roll in tho two districts. In many 
of thorn the land-rovemio was less than flvo rupees a year and tho 
proprietor was tho only cultivator. To ensure the collection of 
such a detailed assessment, peons had liithorLo boon stationed in 
onoh pargnnah to look after the cultivation and collect tho revenue, 
bo that the uqw measure was only tho substitution of wlmt tnay bo 
called a bettor class of peons, without the official title, for many 
educated and respectable persons Wore found roady to under take 
the duties of a patwdri who would havo considered it a degradation 
to wear the badge of a peon. Thirty patwdris Wore added to tho 
establishment and the expense was met by a corresponding reduc¬ 
tion in the number of peons. 1 Tho establishment now consisted 
of sixty-throo patwdris, giving on an average ono to every 120 
villages and to every Its. 3,300 of revenue, and costing at 11s. 5 a 
month Rs. 315 a month. Their duties were first tho collection of 
tho rovonuo ; second, tho measuromout of villages under instruc¬ 
tions from tho court; third, tho prevention of dosovtion on tho part 
of tho cultivators in a village by adjusting quarrels and reporting 
the cxistonco of such quarrels and desertion to head-quarters ; 
fourth, ensos of police, apprehension of offenders, report of crimes, 
casualties, suicides and intestate estates, through the tahsjlddr, 
They ara removable for inefficiency or misconduct, and may bo 
transferred from one circle to another. 

Previous to Mr. Beckett’s settlement there woro 42 patwfiris in 
ICumaon each of whom roooivod five rupees a month. Those were 
increased to 91 out of tho ton per cent, cess on tho revenue im¬ 
posed at settlement to pay for district post, education and putwu- 
ris. Those wholly paid from tho cess-obtain ton rupees a month, 
whilst an allowance of five rupees a month from tho same source 
1 Board, dated loth icbninry, |8ao. 
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b given to all tho old patwaris who have qualified in survey work. 
Their oiroles average now about 50 square miles with a reveuuo 
of Rs. 2,500 a year. In addition to ordinary revenue and police 
duties, they now have to measure land, execute decrees of tho civil 
court for possession, look after tho repairs of roads, arrange for 
supplies and coolies and report regularly to tho head-ofiico through 
tho district post. Tlieir duties with reference to the police have 
boon noticed elsewhere, and altogether they are a most useful and 
efficient body of public servants. 

Tho criminal administration, during tho earlier years of British 
yule gave, little trouble iu Kumaon. In 1816, Mr. Traill 1 
writes 

«Iho'brantt number ol offences commuted in this province has Tendered tlio 

. criminal police an object of gocondary considorntion. 

Criminal] administration „ , , , , 

accordingly no acpnrato report has hitherto heen sob- 

inlWeil to Government on tho subject. Hauler is a crinio almost unknown 

throughout this province, nnd theft and robbery nfe of vciy rnre occurrence—u 

remark which applies equally to all offences tho ultimate cognizance of which 

would by|lha Regulations vest with tho Court of Circuit. From tho period of the 

introduction of the British Government into this province the parsons confined 

for criminal .offences hero have never exceeded twelve—the greater part of whom 

lniVo always boon natives of the plains, Tho number ot prisouera at present in 

jnll amounts to seven of which four arc natives of the plains. Duder the late 

Government 3 tho punishment Of offoncos of a petty nntn.ro formed a source of 

Tosoivun, tilt uMOft ot iplnngcvnoot o£ orAto, mil, {otniautiou, udwltosy, svS’.v&e, 

fta, woi'O made subject to flues aud tho cognizance of such offenoes and levy of 

tlio fines were farmed out iu separate divisions or districts to tho boat bidder. 

Qclmea oi a serums nature, tuclujliag murder;, ihaft. to a largo nmouat s killing of 

cows, &c., woro reserved for tlie dooiaion of tho principal bltdrdddra present in tho 

province." 

In July, 1817, however, Regulation X of 1817 was enacted to 
provide for the trial of persons charged with the commission af 
cor lain boinous offences in the Kumaon disfcriot and other tracts 
of country ceded to the Hon’ble East India'Company by the Raja 
of .Nopal. It applied to Dobra Diin, Kumaon and Garhwfil, 
Jaunsdr-Bdwar Buiidur, and Sandokh and other small tracts of 
country between the Jumna and tho Satloj. By it a Commissioner 
.was appointed for the trial of heinous offences subject to a report 
to the Court of Nizftmat Adrilat, who passed the final sentehao 
which was then carriod into effect by the local officer. The question 

1 To Government, dated 16lh February, 1816, 4 Sec Gaz. XI, C26, 
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regarding’ tho extradition of criminals with Nopi'd also arose duel ^var^ 
settled on tho basis that only those charged with hoinons offences 
and for whoso arrest the warrant afforded primd faeie evidence 
that they were guilty of tho offence imputed, should be delivered to 
tho !Ncp&Iosie authorities ; otherwise, general usage did not recog¬ 
nize the principle of apprehending or surrendering to a foroigu 
power potty delinquents seeking an asylum within our domi¬ 
nions. 

"Writing in 1822, Trail) 1 remarks that during the previous 

, . . year ihoro were 65 criminals ‘con(i nod in 

British nammlatalron, . . , 

tho jail, oi whom only six were olmrgod 

with heinous offences, and only in three oases wore the o fie adorn 
able to escape detection. Affrays of a serious naturo wore un¬ 
known and evon potty assaults were unfroquonfc, Many robberies 
ocaurred in the tract along the foot of the hills, hut they wove por- 
potruted by pooplo from tho plains who retired thoio with tboii? 
booty. The offence of adultery was vory common, but it seldom 
formed a subject of oomplaint in court unless accompanied by the 
abduction of tho adulteress. Infanticide prevailed amongst cer¬ 
tain B&jpnt families in Garhwtil, but tliosp fled from tho district 
on its conquest by tho Grorkh&lis, and since then no cases had 
occur rod. The suicido of fomales was and is still common. 

*■ Tho commlBBlon of tills act,*’ Tiaill writes, “ is rarely found to liavo arisen 
from any imiucdiato ennsa of quarrel, bnt is commonly nsCiilmblo solely to tho 
disgust of lift) generally prevalent among tjhu&n yacsatt'u Tho Ivu^hljw. tvwd. 
hbglect to winch Iho females in this province aio subjected will sulllcicntly 
account for this distaste of life as, with a trilling exception, llic whole labor of 
tho agricultural and domestic economy In loft to them, while food and clothing 
are dealt out to them with a sparing hand. Suicido is never committed by males, 
except in cases of leprosy, when, ns in other ports of India, tho leper Bouiothncs 
buries himself alive. Deaths from wild beasts are very frequent i they pro¬ 
bably do not full short of one hundred annually. Complaints against individuals 
for Horociy and witchcraft wcio very common indeed ; an infatuated belief In tho 
axis ton co of hUcIi power, pervading tho whole body of tho Inhabitants of this 
pro Vinos, All cases of unusual or auddon aicknoss and mortality nro immediately 
ascribed to witchcraft, and individuals arc sometimes murdered on suspicion of 
having occasioned such calamities.” 

Applications to tho court on tho subject of casto wove numer¬ 
ous, due doubtless to the fact that under form or governments, 

1 To Government ^Political Department), dated iCtlr May, 1821: Slut. 
Kep. p. 42. 
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tho cognizauoo of* cases involving deprivation of caste was confined 
to the government court. This description of the people during 
thooarlior years of our rule is confirmed by tho testimony of an 
officer who visited ICumuon charged with the special duty of 
inquiry into tlie administration of justice. 

Mr. Glyu was deputed to Knmaon in 1822 to hold a sessions 
Ili'Cocnis of jail delivery and to roport on the police 

and criminal administration. His report 1 
is full and interesting and confirms the account already given by 
Traill. Thoro waa a general absence of heinous crime of ovory 
description, and the few gang robberies that wore reportod, took 
placo in tho strip of country lying along the southern frontier, 
and move particularly within the jurisdiction of tho authorities of 
tho plains districts. Disputes regarding women were tho most 
fruitful cause of complaint, aud the ready attention given to 
those cases by the authorities without doubt prevoutod the occur- 
ronoo of more soeious crime. In eonsequonoe of suggestions made 
in this roportit was ordorod that forced labour for the cavriago of 
goods should cease, and that inquests should be hold in nil cases 
of siiddon death, a precaution rendered necessary by the number 
of deaths reportod as duo to tho attacks of wild animals, snake¬ 
bites, suicides and aooident. In 1824, the number of deaths attri¬ 
buted to thoso causes, was 237. Attention was also drawn to 
several othor matters requiring reform. In the resolution on the 
report made by Mr. Glyn, tho Government of India also bear 
iostimony to tho success of Mr. Traill's administration and the 
entire fulfilment of the Bangui no anticipations of his peculiar 
fitness for the important duties he then fulfilled j 2 and. in 1825, in 
consideration of the judgment and zeal with which he discharged 
tho duties of Commissioner, he was authorised to draw the full 


pay of a Judge and Magistrate, 3 

Amongst the customs of tho country which wore now abolished 


Adultery: slavery. 


two deserve special mention: the right to 
slay an adulterer and tho sale of human 


beings, children and grown up persons, as slaves. Tho former was 
prohibited by a Resolution 4 in 1819 which runs. 

1 From Niznmiifc Aclillnt, dated 2-J.tli January, 1024, 2 Govern- 

pient, dated ]0t!i December, ]8S9, 3 Government, dated 17tU August, 

3825. 4 20LU Angus 


/ 
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« Wlieiens it appears that, agreeably to the former mages and customs 
existing in Kuninon, it was allowable to the husband of an adulteress to take the 
life of the adulterer * * #. Bo it Jcuown that such practice la hereby declared 
unlawful and is prohibited accordingly i nnd it is hereby ordained that any person 
iviio f in opposition to this prohibition, shall hereafter talro the life of nil adulterer, 
will, on oonvicllou hcfoie a court of justice, bo liable to sutler death. Be it 
known, however, that according to the laws of the British Government n husband 
is entitled to redress ngnlnst the adulturor on application to the Commissioner : 
such adulterer being liable to punishment for his offence on convlotion before a 
court ef justice.” 

This will explain the prevalence of complaints of this naturo 
in the local courts and the necessity there was for attending to. 
them to prevent graver crimes, 

The sale of children and grown up persons which had arisen 
during a long period of misrule and oppression had formally 
received bho sanction of the previous govern in outs who levied a 
duty on the export of slaves. This duty was abolished nt the con¬ 
quest, but the practice itself was too deep-rooted to bo at once 
eradicated. In 1822, Mr. G-lyn wrote 2 to the Commissi oner 
c ‘ The practice of Selling children and grown up persons by inha¬ 
bitants of this province amongst one another or into the hands of 
Btrangera is still in a mitigntod dogreo continued, J though F am 
aware of your anxious endeavours to abolish this barbarous prac¬ 
tice.” The Bliotiyas on tlie north and the Patlifins on the south 
woro the principal customers. The Governmout considered that 
no action was necessary in the slsapo of enactments and rnlos for 
the suppression of tho traffic hi childrenthat the natural affections 
of the parents might safoly be relied upon as a romody against a 
resort to this course, except as a relief to themselves and children 
in times of extreme distress. As the prosperity of the province 
and the comfort of the people increased, so, it might be hoped, this 
practice would diminish and eventually cease, at the same time 
the sales of wives by their husbands, of widows by the hoirs and 
relations of the deceased and of children to bo taken out of the 
country chiefly for the purposo of being mado household slaves, 
woro forbidden and mado penal. But slavery in the form in which 
it existed continued and flourished, and as late as 1837 the Com¬ 
missioner reported thus:—• 

1 To Commissioner, dated fii,h July, 1822 ; to Commissioner, dated ?4tU 
January, 1B2B ; from Govomuiont, dated 6 th June, 1623, 
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«' Slavery in Kumaon appears to bo hereditary. The classes ol slaves ata 
(liatingufoliabla Into household alaves and slaves kept for the cultivation of the 
land, the former, Khnalya R&jpnts, tlio latter Dorns. Tins state of bondage would 
aecm to liavo existed from a very remote period. The slaves aro dependent upon 
their ownois for food, lodging and clothing, and for the discharge of marriage 
expenses. The purchase or temporary engagement of such persons for carrying 
on cultivation as well as the purclmso of females for prostitution are still com¬ 
mon and have Hover been prohibited. Snch transactions arc accompanied by o 
deed ol sale. The recognition of slavery by tlio courts Is confined to the sale of 
individuals by fchoir parents. Claims for freedom or servitude are heard like 
ether suits.’' 


Thus vvo SGO that Mr. Traill’s administration had its dark aide 
amid much that was bright, Shivery was extinguished merely 
by refusing to permit suits for tho restoration of slaves or for tho 
enforcement of slavery to be brought in our courts. Tho prohi¬ 
bition of slavery in its first form was followed by the abolition of 
sati in 1829, In 1837, Colonel Grow an, tho Commissioner, reported 
tliat murder and theft are yot rare amongst tho people, and although 
crimo has increased since 1821, yet the total tmmbor of criminals 
confined in jail on tho first of January, 1837, numbered only 142, 
of whom 28 woro conviotod of gang robbery in tho tract along 
tho foot of tlio lulls and woro nativos of tho plains. Complaints ou 
account of injuries roeoivod by sorcery and applications in cnafco 
Matters wore, however, still vory numerous, 1 

Duiing the saino year, however, Mr, Bird records his opinion 
that it was universally believed that crime 
was loss infrequent than lmcl boon generally 
supposed, and that in the Tavdi ospooially banditti woro allowed to 
roam about as they wished. This matter of tlio presence of armed 
bands of robbers in the tract skirting tlio foot of the hills was one 
of old standing. BYom vory early times the forosts and fastnesses 
of tlio lower hills afforded a safe retreat to the broken followers of 
tho different petty States who quarrelled and fought and rose and 
disappeared during the breaking up of the Mughal empire. The 
former governments, finding that there were no existing means of 
putting a stop to tho depredations of those banditti, took the leaders 
of each gang into their employment and authorised them to lovy 
certain dues on all merchandise passing through ; tho lessees engag¬ 
ing on their part to keep up the chaukiddri (watch and ward) of 
J Report tl a tod I7tli March, 1837. 

65 


Banditti in the lowlands. 
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the borders and indemnify traders for any losses by plunder. On 
tho first establishment of the GorkMIi Government in Kimmon, it 
was resolved to dispense with these Ilori and Mowdti watchmen, 
and parties of troops wore, detailed for the duty of patrolling tbo 
roads, but (he attempt proved unsuccessful, and the repeated com¬ 
plaints of merchants who sustained loss at the hands of the low¬ 
land robbers induced tlio Gorkhfili Government to have recourse 
to the old system 1 At tbo British occupation, the descendants of 
the original lesseos, though they could no longer be called loaders 
of banditti, were formidable by the numbers of their followers, and 
owing to this difficulty were permitted to retain their offices. This 
difficulty was further heightened by the disputes between the 
officers administering tho plains districts and Mr. Traill regarding 
the boundaries between tho hills and plains and tho frequent trans¬ 
fer of the Tarai from tho jurisdiction of ono to that of the other, of 
which some aecount has already bo given. 2 

' Mr. Baton, one of the earlier Magistrates of the Moradabud dis¬ 
trict, granted to the Htiri and Mowfui letul- 

Iloiia an(J Mewntia. . 

ers certain lands in j agl)'; to Ain Khan, 
the ilakah of Kalynnpur containing thirteen villages and subjoot 
to u land-tax of Its, 3,000 n year, and to Turab Khfui four villages, 
tho grantees engaging to put an end to nil gang-robberies and to 
compensate tho owners for any property lost by robbery, A 
regular list of duos was tlion drawn up and ngrood to, and being 
individually very small they were willingly paid by the merchants 
to insure the safety of tlioir property. Tho charge for exports oil 
merchandise por cooly load and on specie per bag ranged, accord¬ 
ing to the place, at from ono to two pico and for imports por eooly 
load from ono to four annas. A bullock-cart laden with catechu 
and each manufactory paid four annas; each cattle station or goth 
paid two pice, and one anna per head was loviod as a grazing lax oil 
hill-cattle pastured in tho lowlands. In 1817, Ain Kh&n Ilori 
had charge of the traffic passing to and from Bhumanri, Kota, and 
Dhikuli with ITudrpur, Chilkiya and Ktobipw and Ami Kb an 
Mowiiti had charge of that passing by tho Kali Kuunion and 
Chuubhainsz passes with Banndeo, Bjlhori and Pilibhifc. Early 
in 1818, Mr. Sluikospear, thou Superintendent of Polioo, brought 
1 To Board, datctl Oth Dcccmbot, 1817. 4 Qaz. XI—1. 
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this slate of affairs to tlio notice of the Board of Ravenuo. Ho 
pointed out t( tlio apparently destructive tcndenoy of the system 
recognised in these leases by which a farmer, for the inconsider¬ 
able sum of Rs. 8,881 was empowered to establish a number of 
posts along a lino of country extending upwards of sixty miles 
botwcon the R&mganga and Sarila rivers and to levy customs 
apparently almost undefined in their amount on all articles of trade 
with tho bills, such duties differing in no respect save their being 
Realised from those restrictions on tho transit of commerce which 
tho Board had forbidden aa arbitrary exactions,” Tho couse- 
quonco of this remonstrance was that tlio Board instructed tho 
OowuwiftftioneY to use wo efforts for a resattleaunl of tlio existing 
loases on their expiry until further orders, and that the protection 
of tho country should be undertaken by a regularly engaged aud 
paid establishment. There was roason to believe that the respon¬ 
sibility of tho leaders for losses by theft and robbery was merely 
nominal, whilst tho oxuctious to which traders were subjected 
under tlio ploaof this nominal protection were not capable of being 
controlled. This advice was partly acted on and military posts 
wore established along tho frontier, composod of drafts from tho 
Kuniaon Provincial battallion, whilst tho loaders of tho chaukid^rs 
were roliovod as far as possiblo of all polioo duties. On the death 
of Ain Kbfm, in 1822, his jdgir was resumed, and Mr. Hulked was 
intrusted with tho duty of introducing such measures ns might 
onsuro tho safety of tho persons and property of tho traders pro¬ 
ceeding to JKAshipur or Ohilkiya. Provision was to he made by 
tho grant of land for Ain Kh&n’s family, and to bis adherents was 
to bo offored every inducement to take to agricultural pursuits by 
tho offer of lands on easy terms, Ho improvement, however, took 
placo, and in 1S23 Mr. Traill hud to call attention to tho constant • 
dakajtis and highway robberies committed in the strip of country 
lying between the hills and the towns of Nfvjfbabad, Hagina and 
Afzalgarh. From tho year 1815, no improvement had taken, 
place and tho number of GrarhwMi traders who lost their property 
wag so great that in 1823 tho communications between tho hills 
and plains had practically ceased, In 1324, the Collector of 
Moradabad aud the Superintendent of tho Dun, retorted by formal 
» To Board, tinted Oth December, 1817 ; -from Board,; dated SOlh. Pecemljcr, 
tail i to Collector, Moiaialmd, dated ttU June, 1823. 
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complaints against Mr. Tiaill’s military polico while Kalu’s gang 
of dakaits plundered two of his police-slntious, killing some of lug 
men and making off with their arms and accoutrements. 

Although the efforts made to induce the Horis and MowAtis 
to take to agricultural pursuits were in a great measure successful, 
flioir placo in the Tartu wa3 soon occupied by Gujars and other 
banditti from tho DuAb and Rohilkhand. Complaints wore con¬ 
tinually made to the authorities that organised bands of robbers 
had taken possession of the TarAi and were preventing tho settle¬ 
ment of tlio forest tracts and were soriously interfering with tho 
trade from tho hills. In 1830, Mr. Pidcook, Joint Magistrate of 
Morndabad, brought to tho notice of Government the doplomblo 
state of tlio low country caused by the outrages perpetrated by 
these robbers. He showed that between tho years 1824 and 1829, 
as compared with tho years 1818 to 1822, dakailis had increased 
from 6 to 25, cases of grievous hurt lmd rison from 17 to 36, house¬ 
breaking accompanied with violence to the inmates from 2 to 8 
and theft with violence from 12 to 16. On tho resumption of the 
jcigira in 1823, pensions, of 11s. 12 a month, were bestowed on 
TurAb Khun and Ghulfim Mahi-ud-din Kluin, members of Ain 
Khan’s family and police-stations -wore established at Ihizpur, 
Jaspur, Barluipura and Kot-kddir with oulposts noar Kol'kAdir, 
at Gulargnji and Patta at a cost of Rs. 6,396 a year. Tho JAgir- 
ddrs formerly paid a revenue of Rs. 300 a year and tlio resumed 
grants now yielded Bs . 5,331 a yoai\ making tho inerenso in cost 
to Governmont of tho measure introduced by Mr. Halliod of nearly 
Rs. 3,800 a year. Thus there was an inerenso in cost and an 
inoroaso of crimo. At tho samo timo, Clio condition of tho Horis 
was miserable in tho oxtromo. They still acknowledged tho leader¬ 
ship of Yashi Khivn and Nasim Kbdn, sons of Ain KhAn, and more 
from habit than from the hopo of roward attempted to clear tho 
forests of d aka its. They slow Ahmad Klian, a noted ringleader, 
and rescued a prisoner from BnlAki, who even thon (in 1830) was 
tho terror of the neighbouring districts. 

Tho example of Kaliva in tho Ddn and tho neighbourhood of 
,, , ITardwAr was very attractive. In 1824, 

this man with his Lieutenants ICunwar and 
Bhura, all G(ijars of tho Sahamnpur district, attacked a police- 
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station anti plandevod 1 a considerable vjlhigo, anti growing bold, 
with impunity, the leader set himself up as a Raja with a follow¬ 
ing of ovor 0110 thousand men. Mr. Shore of the Dun and 
Mr. Grind nil defeated Knhva at Kunjah, where Knlvva himself 
was slain with many of his followers. The dispersed banditti 
were followed and driven out of the Dan, took refuge in the tract 
along the hoi of, tho Kumnon hills. An attack on a baud of 
pilgrims journeying to Hardwftr brought on them Mr. Shove and 
tho Sirmor regiment of Gorkhdlis from the Dun, who, after some 
years of patient novor-ooasing pursuit, disposed of both Birin and 
Tvumvar. Their successors ns we liavo soon, still infested tho 
tract along tho foot of the Kumaon and Garhwil hills of which 
Mr. Bird writes in those terms in 1837:—“Tho oflicerg residing 
in tho hills have no sort of control over this tract nor any infor¬ 
mation of what passes them * * . For only four months in 
the year it is the resort of tho hill people and thair cattle, and 
through it pass nil the trucks by which tho commerce of tho hills 
and tho plains is carried on. During tho busy season tho banditti 
establish thcinsolvos ill tho forest in overwhelming numbers and 
ooin mill the most fearful atrocities against tho merchants passing 
through with goods, the herdsmen from tho hills and plains who 
take cattle (hero to gia»e, and tho inhabitants of the villages and 
towns bordering on the forosfc. The information that I could obtain 
can huvo no pretension> statistic accuracy, hut tho histories that 
wore told me of skeleton.*! of human ‘beings being found lied 
Id trees and supposed to bo tho wretched herds moil whom 
tho robbers had bound alive and so loft miserably to perish, and 
tho accounts of merchants and travellers killed and wounded 
appeared authentic: and the villago of Rudrpur was stated by 
tho remaining inhabitants to have been rendered from a thriving 
town to a miserable lmmlet by the oppression of the robbers.” 
M a romedy for this stato of things a special officer was proposed 
■with joint jurisdiction with the looal authorities over nil the bor¬ 
dering districts. 2 The result of this report was that the whole of 
tho GarhwM Blribar including talnka CMndi, and the Kofcri 
and Pntli Dtins wore transferred to Bijnour j parganahs Thdkur- 
i Williams Memoir of Dobra D<in, 160 . * Also Batten to Govern¬ 

ment, loth J«ue, 1887 * 
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dwara, Jnspur, B'.zpur and Kiislupur with the neighbouring 
Tardi wore transferred to Moradabad and Piliblnt reooivod Ga¬ 
el orpur, ttudrpur ancl ICilpuri with tho adjacent Tardi with tho 
condition that no bill men wero to bo summoned to nttond tbo 
courts of tlio plains authorities from tho middlo of April to tlio 
middlo of November in oach year and that avonnes wore to bo 
out through tho forost and continually pair o llod. 1 Another pass- 
ago of Mr. Bird’s report led to further inquiries. 3 It runs : — 
“ Tho system of criminal justico in Knmuon requires also very 
groat roformatiou. I was crodibly informed that persons aro 
apprelumdad rotainorl in jail and worked in irons for years on tho 
roads not only unsoutonoed and untriod but oven without any 
rocorded charge.” * * *, <f It is essential to tho duo protec¬ 

tion of tho people that thoy should have an appellate authority 
Lo which thoy may rosorfc in tho immediate vicinity and that tlio 
Commissioner of Rohilkhand or tho Senior Judge of that Division 
would appear to bo tho most proper selection,” Act X of 1888 
repealed Reg. X of 1817 and affirmed Ilia control and snperintmi- 
douco of tbo courts of Nizumnb Adnbit over tho criminal courts of 
ICuraaon. Certain powers had already boon givon to tho Nizam ft fc 
AdMat by Rog. VJ of 18.81, and tlieao wero now confirmed and 
tho sepoys of tho Kumaon local battalion 8 (now 3rd Goorkhas) 
wore transferred from oivil to military employ and duties as guards 
provided for locally. It was finally arranged in 1842 that tho 
IRiabar should bo annexed to Xnmaon, the Magistrates of tbo 
plains having concurrent jurisdiction to the foot of tho hills in so 
fur as to warrant thoir following up and arresting any offondor or 
fugitive who might seek sholtor within tlio limits of tlio tracts 
thus transferred, Rules wore also frainod mid or Aot X of 1838 for 
the administration of justico in criminal oases but fclioso wero 
suporsodod by tho Criminal Procedure Oodo, which rules tho pmo- 
tico of all Criminal Courts at the prosont day. 

There is no regular police in tho hills except a few at Almora, 
_ „ Naiui Tal, Itanikhol and in the Bkfibar. 

and these are not enrolled under tho law 

1 From Government, 830, dated 2Dtli January, 1838 and 24th November, 
1838. s From Government, 1 Oth .July, 1837. 8 Jfirsl raised for 

local duties aftor the conquest; to Government, dated lltli Jane, 1810 , Mr, it, 
LushlngUm tools charge as Commissioner 30th October, 1838, 
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prevailing in tho plains. The few poons attached to the courts and. 
tahsils perform, with the assistance of the tkokddrs and padhdns } 
tile duty of appro bonding offenders and escorting prisoners. The 
pwlhtins arrest offenders and report crime to the patwaris and 
provide for the forwardal of persons charged with heinousjoffencos 
for trial. Tho thokddrs arc bound to report crime 1 overlooked by 
tho padhd ns and few offences are conooaled for the village officials in 
llioir duty have to make so many onemies that any concealment on 
their part can hardly oseapo doloction. Sir H. Ramsay writes : — 

“I boliovo our rural police system works batter tnnn in miy other part of Ind i nj 
ami It would bo moat umviae to interfere with it. It line the great merit of being 
cheap, i.c, cosLs the State nothing (except tho BMb.tr police) and the absence of 
annoyance and worry inseparable from a paid police is not ila smallest recom¬ 
mendation,” 

There is no doubt that tho presont system is best suited to the 
poopto and tho country, and it is to bo hoped that the desire for 
uniformity which is bogotton of blanks in the fair roturns in annual 
reports opposite ICumnon and GarhwtU will not be allowed to absorb 
these districts and introduce the plains system, which is entirely 
unfitted for them. Tliero are lock-ups at Naim Tol and Pfiori in 
GarliWiil and also in tho Blifibar, but tliero is only one jail (Almom), 


by an order of tho 3rd May, Id 15, the Hon’blo E. Gardner 


Civil administration. 


was directed to assume the official desig¬ 
nation of Commissioner for tho affairs of 


Ktunaon and Agent, Govamoc-Gencval. Mu, G. W. Traill of the 
Bengal Covenanted Civil Service was appointed as Assistant (8th 
July) and joined on the 22nd August, when ho was at once intrust¬ 
ed with tlio administration of Garhwdl (10th October). On the 


doparture of tho Hon’bio E. Gardner (13th April, 1816) Mr, Traill 
was appointed to officiato as Commissioner and was eon finned in 
that office in tho following year (1st August). As ho did not relin¬ 


quish charge of tho province until 1835, the whole of the arrange¬ 
ments made for the administration of both civil and criminal justice 
originated with him or received his sanction. 2 In 1821, Mr. Traill 
in one of his letters 8 made sovoral proposals for tho improvement of 


tho administration, and in it occurs this remarkable passage ;—■ 

“ It is probable Hint many of the suggestions liavo already formed tho sub¬ 
ject of legislative enactments, if so, I linvo only to offer in excuse that, ns the 
1 Traill to Govornmenfc, dated 27th May, 1021. 2 Seo also Gnz,, XL, 

020 , 3 To JJoiud, dated 27th May, 1821 , 
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regulations do not extend to this province, I have nob been furnished with or seen 
a single regulation for the Inst six years,” 

This will show more clearly his position as regards Kuraaon 
than any description of mine. Mr. Traill was nob only adminis¬ 
trator but also legislator for his province, aiul it will be interesting 
to rocord his own description of the rules for civil procedure tlnifc 

ho thought necessary and sufficient: — 

“The original plaint is now required to ho written on nn eight nmia slump 
ns tlio investigation and decision of every suit, whatever tho amount of the cause 
in action, fall to tho cognizance of ono court. Some discrimination Is used In Iho 
previous admission j causes which, from tho plaintiff’s own wiitten statement, 
must in tlio sequel bo inevitably nonsuited, aro rejected in the Aral inslaiico, tho 
ground for such refusal being recorded on tho faco of tlic petition Caaon of this 
nature mo confined to objections of limitations of tune or jurisdiction. Wlioia 
the suit is admitted, an older of tlio CJiirt of tho naturo of nn itllletutnm is fur- 
jiiBhed to the pbmitilC with tlio view to its being nerved bjr hliMolf on tlio defen¬ 
dant. In three-fourth* of tlio plaints instituted, tins process proves suflloient to 
induco a privato settlement of tho claim. Iu the ovunL of the plain tiff not 
receiving satisfaction, he returns the original notice into court, w lion the Bint is 
regularly fixed for adjudication, and « summons to require the poisonnl attend¬ 
ance of tlio defendant is issued. After a vivd voce examination of tho parties, 
tho necessary witnesses on both Bides arc sent for. Iu the examination of 
these latter an oath is very rnrely admin I a to red. This omission does not 
nviao from any ignorance on the part of the natives of this province of tho 
naturo of nn oath, as they ni'o on tho contrary ronuukably Bensible of the 
religious obligation and aro in consequence generally averao to incurring tho rou« 
ponsibility of an oath. 

Their simplicity of character and oommon adherence to truth is, liowaver, 
such as to render it oxticmely easy to olieit tlic whole truth without rcaourso to 
this ceremony. An indiscriminate application to it on all occasions is therefore 
unonllcd for, and would only tend to woaken its force. Whore hucU may appear 
advisable to the court, or where it may bo required by either of iho parties, 
tho witness is always sworn. This is, however, of rare oocut’i'onco i and, indeed, 
from the reasons above mentioned, the evidence of any witnesses is seldom re¬ 
quired, ns tlio parties commonly agico wholly in thoir statements and admissions. 
Mo licensed law-agon lg as in the courts below, aro nllowod to pmclico hero j but 
parties who may bo unable to attend are permitted to appoint auy person na thoir 
agent, This regulation at once prooludos all voxatious litigation and proronts 
any unnecessary delays or proorostlnntion by Iho parties in their proceedings. 
Prom tlio date oE the summons to the defendant, seldom nuu'o than twelve days 
are requited fur the investigation nml decision of the suit} generally tho proceed¬ 
ings aro completed iu ovou a shorter poriod . and ns no technical forms of plead¬ 
ing arc. required, tho want of experienced vakils proves no Incouvoulcnoo to 
suitors. Copies of the decree are furnished to either of tho parties requiring it on 
an eight-niLua Htnmp being furnished for tho purpose, Tho price of this together 
with that of the paper oil which hto original plaint is entered, nud with 
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occasional fcca la proccsa-seivcra employed, foim the whole coats of a suit in 
tills com 6. 

Tlio non-payment of n debt proceeds Ucic generally from the want o£ 
moans rnthei than of inclination., while the existence of the debt itself is com¬ 
monly owing to some unforesoen difficulties, and not to any profuseceBa or want 
of principle oil the port of the debtor. Such being the ense, the hill-creditor 
aelclom proves inoxorubie, but, after obtaining n deeree, he is usually content 
to wait for ita gradual lhjulilation by fixed instalments. Only one snle of real 
property in satisfaction of a decreo baa yeL been made by older of the couit.” 

“ For a soi’ios of yours,” Mr. Traill remarks, “ only one Court, 
w , , tho Commissioner's. existed in tlio province 

Muusifs appointed, , 7 1 

lor the cognisance anti adjudication of civil 
claims. In this Court no arrears of public business wore ever 
known, 1 From tlio gross abuses which characterised tho native 
Courts under the British Governments, when tho administration 
of justieo was sold or fanned to tho highest bidder, such establish¬ 
ments as ut present exist wore not in tho first instance deemed 
expedient. As, hownvor, a period of four toon years might be pre¬ 
sumed to lmvo inducod some appreciation of our hotter system, a 
rooourso to local tribunals was considered likoly to consist with 
the ends of justieo and good government; while from the inevoaso 
of wealth and tho enhanced value of lauded property tho gradual 
inoroaso in proportion of litigation which resulted, rendered it in 
eoino measure nocossary. Accordingly eight munsifs wore appoint¬ 
ed of whom sovon woro k&mmgoa mid the tiiio Bndr-Amia was 
given to the Court pandit on investing him with civil jurisdiction, 2 
llules wore framed in tlio spirit of Regulation XXIII of 1814 for 
tho guidance of these ofRoors, and fchoy continued to exercise the 
functions of Civil Judges in potty causes until 1838, whoa their 
offices wore abolished and othor arrangements were made. 

This change was chiefly duo to Mr. Bird’s minute on tho admi¬ 
nistration of justice in Kumaon, which recommended tbo introduc¬ 
tion of what were known as tho Assam rules, and that some order 
should bo observed in tho gradation and powers of tho Courts, 

• That Ibis Couit hail enough to do may be shown from lhe fact that 
in ]824 them weto a,790 civil suits instituted iff which !,ooo came do decision. 
Of ll»Q cases disposed of, 8i3 wore decided in favour of tho plaintiff, 278 in 
favour of tlio defendant, cs wore non-suited, and 339 were com promised, 
a Tlio 8adr-amm for Almora and Birahmandal j tbe Munsifs for Pali, |?hnl. 
dakot, Clmugarkha-Gmigoli, Sor, ICfill Kumaon, Chnndpur ami Siuiugar. Mr. 
Tmlll took three months’ leave preparatory to furlough, aflfch October, I83fi, and 
was succeeded tcmpoiavUy by Mr. M. Smith. Colonel Gowun was appointed 
C’onuniBsionor, fill* Mmeli, 163G, and was succeeded by Mr. Liisliington im838. 
Mr. Button was appointed to Garhwdl, loth Oetober, \sao, with Cun lam 15. Thomas 
a* Assistant, nud Mr. I'li iH ips in Alimira. 

ca 
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Act X of 1838 provided that thoro should he two districts, Kumaon 
and GtarWilj in oaoli of which wore to ho stationed one Senior 
Assistant, ono Sadr-Amiu and ono Munsif; the rules for Assam to bo 
in force with certain limitations applicable to ICumaon for the admi¬ 
nistration of civil and criminal justice. In the revenue management, 
the Commissioner had t.ho same powers as the Commissioner in the 
plains, subject to the orders of tho Boaul of Revenue. A Senior 
Assistant was to oxerciso the same power as a Collector and a 
Junior Assistant tho power of a Dopufcy Collector, IVom 1836 
lo 183 S thoro was a groat changoin tho administration. Mr. Traill 
was no lotigor thoro, and his succeasor lmd, perhaps, to pay by tho 
most sealohing investigation into his procedure and tho most 
minute instructions for his guidance for tho unlitnitod autocracy 
of tho first poriod. Wo find it forbidden to hoar causes for tho 
sale of slaves and purchase of Do ms for agricultural labourers ; 
tho uso of tho ordeal by hot iron in Munsif 8 courts in caste cases 
was also abolishod ns well ns suits for lossos occasioned by witch¬ 
craft and the jurisdiction nssumod over tomplo hinds in Tihri was 
abandoned. All those orders promoted rogularily. In 1855, 
revised rules for the guidance of the rovonuo courts in summary 
and regular suits were introduced and with modifications conlinuo 
in force to tiio prosont day. 1 Tho Assam rulos wore stiporsodod 
by tho Jhauai rules in 1868 and validity was givon lo their exten¬ 
sion to ICumaon by section 2 of Act XXIV of 1861 from tho dato 
of tlioir ox ton si on until the Act quoted canio into operation and 
portions of thorn providing for tho establishment of courts and tho 
periods of appeal wore Lo continue permanently in force, It fur¬ 
ther provided for tho extension of tho law of limitation to Kumaon 
and doolarod that tho Indian Penal Codo was ill foroo. “ It is a 
question,” writes Mr. Wluilloy, “ which admits of a doubt whether 
tho rules proscribed under Act X of 1838 and known as tho Assam 
rulos do not retain tlioir legal forco so far ns they overlap or 
covor moro ground than is covered by tho rulos that woro designed 
to suporsodo them. They havo novel* boon expressly abrogated and 
in matters not provided for by subsequent legislation, as, for 
example, tho law of morfegago contained in section 8, tho courts 
aro practically still guided by tlioir provisions.” Section 13 of 
Act XXIV of 1861 empowered tho Local Government to ox loud 
* Cfi 0. No, 4065, dated Glh October, 185G, 
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tlio (Jodo of Civil Procedure to Jaunsar Bawar and certain tracts 1 iu 
the Rohilkhand Division which had been removed from the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the tribunals established under the general Regulations and 
Acts, but section 4 distinctly ruled that the proceedings in all civil 
suits in Kumaon and Grarhwul should be regulated by the Code of 
Civil Procoduro. Ho instructions woro, however, issued regarding 
other matters, and the courts follow the ancient usage in all cases 
for which there exists no special provision in the Civil Procedure 
Codo. Tho Sndr-ainin is not styled a subordinate judge since Act 
XVI of 1868 was not made applicable to Kumaon. Similarly the 
mlos for tho service of process are based on the lines laid down by 
Mr. Traill as Act XI of 1863 was not extended to Kumaon. Feos 
ai'O levied on all processes, civil, ciiminal and revenue, and from 
tho fund thus raised tho process-servers are paid. Similarly neither 
tho revenue nor tho rent laws of tho plains are applicable to Kumaon, 
and its police wero novor organised under Act V of 1861. The 
court of the Commissioner in civil causes is not subordinate to the 
High Court. Ho submits to tho Government through the High 
Court each month a statement of all suits disposed of or ponding in 
tho subordinate courts and all appeals, regular and special instituted, 
disposed of and ponding in hia own court, and with regard to vtoioh 
ho has nil tho powers of a High Court. From tho above description 
it will bo soon that the rovonuo, civil and police jurisdiction of lha 
so vend courts' is based on vtihs specially applionhlo to heal cir¬ 
cumstances. Tho forest department, except in tho Kumaon Blid- 
bar, 1ms tho charge of tho forests and centralisation has so far made 
inroads that all special departments, such as jails, education, vac¬ 
cination, stamps, registration, public works, &o,, are now each 
under tlio control of their respective provincial heads. 

Tho dutios on spirits locally manufactured and drugs formed a 
portion of the revenue from tho British occu- 
■ Kxcl9Q ‘ pation. The following figures show tho sta¬ 

tistics for p number of years in the earlier part of the British 
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Thcflgnvos for the first year includo Llio entire farm for K.U- 
mnon and Garlnvdl; for llio succeeding yoars tlio K million figuroM 
jiro sepavaLely given. If wo compare llio modest lls. 531, Uio 
produce of the spirits anil drugs farm in 1822-23 with Its. 29,013 
tlie prodneo in 1S82-83, in Kumaon alono, ilia inoroaso aooms Lo 
point to a very great spread of drinking habits amongst the pooplo : 
but we are assured, on tho good authority of tho Commissioner, 
that this is not the case. il There is no con sump Lion among tho 
I’liral population of tho hills—aud I siucoroly hope tlioro novor may 
ho. fthops ought novor to bo allowed oxcopt afc stations.” "With 
theso pious aspirations wo cordially concur. Similarly, tho report 
of tho district officer states that there aro vory fow shops and tho 
hill pooplo, as a rule, do not indulge in liquor ; tlio principal cus¬ 
tomers being tlio troops and tlio lowland pooplo connected with tho 
sanitaria. In all districts bordoring on native States tlio facilities 
for illicit lnamifaoturo and smuggling form an insurmountable obsta¬ 
cle to tho introduction of tho distillery system, so that it has hoc-u 
found nocassary to lonso tho right to mnnufiiotura and soli to one or 
more individuals who are sufficiently alive to tlioir own interests to 
prevent others from trespassing within tho area of their license. 

Tho following table gives tho statistics for sovoral years:— 
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There aro oight licenses for tho aide of drugs anil a similar 
number for tho sale of opium. 
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Bio stamp revenue commenced by Iho imposition of a fee of 
^ oighl annas on all petitions originating a 

suit but no institution or other fees were 
levied. 1 Subsequently a fee of eight annas was also imposed on 
applications for copio3 of documents more thau a year old. 2 Gra¬ 
dually with the introduction of other reforms came the assimilation 
of the procedure in stamps to the practice of the plains and now 
there is no difforonco. The following table gives the receipts and 
charges of Lliis source of rovonuo from 18?2-73 to 1882-83 and at 
foot for comparison the figures for the last year for Gfirhwal and 
Do lira Dim. The Kumaon figures include those for the Tarai 
district from 1878-79 :— 



1872- 73 

1873- 74 
1874*76 
n>7fi-7G 
1876 77 
1877*78 
1878-73 
JS7U-B0 
1880-81 
1881 -ea 

Garhviil 

UoliraDfm 


Tho following statomont shows the registration statistics for 
Dohra Ddiij Kumaon, Garhwal and tho Tardi for tho years 1881-82. 
Under tho lioad ‘ compulsory ’ are those documents affecting 

lie 1st atloii i in moveable property which the law states 

” ' b 1 shall bo registered j uudor the head 4 option¬ 

al’ eomo documents also affecting immovable property which need 
not bo rogistorod : both those olassos are registered in Book I, 
Wills and written authorities to adopt are ontered in Book III. 
and documents affecting inovablo property are entered in Book IV. 
In tho Dohra Ban district there is a Registrar, and Sub-registrars at 
Dohra and CliakrdUi. In tho Kumaon and GarkwfU districts there 

1 To Board, Uth Novombor, 1820. i IM, dated 23th May, 1040. 
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is one .Registrar, and Sub-registrars at AJinora, Naim Tnl, Ritnikliofej 
Ohamp&wat and Srinagar, and in tlio Tami distrioln Registrar, and 
a Sub-iegistrar at Kasliipur •— 
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TLio average cost of registration to Q-overmnoul m Kamsion is 
Rs. 1-15-5 and in the TarAi is Eg. 0-11-0, Registration was first 
introduced in 1S43 with a maximum foe oi‘ one rupoo. 


The Kumaou and G-arhwdl districts form one circle, of which 

the postal statistics may bo shown as 
Poet-office. 1 J 

follows :— 
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20,708 

2,710 

2,072 

1882-83 


... 1 


1,37,514^ 

37,641 

4,128 

2,933 


Tlio increase is marked and satisfactory, and shows tho pro¬ 
gressive improvement of ilio district as much in this ns in other 
departments. Tlioro are post-offices at Riimnagar, KYdadhtfngi, 
Naini Ttd, Almora, ltanikhot, Haldwdni, Pithoragarli, Lohugliat, 
Eaijudth, whoro monoy-ordors may bo obtained, and also at 
Bdgoswnr, Bovondg, ICauamii, Dwdmhat, Ohimkuri, and Oliampfi- 
wat; nil in litimaon, In Garb will, there are postal and money" 
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ordor offices at, Priori, Si inagar, Radraprayfig, Kamprayag, Nani- 
jiniyfig, Joshini&th, Dadaumiili, and Kofcdwam. These am in 
addition to the local post maintained from tile district post ces^ 
and which has its separate organisation. It is maintained as much 
for public couvenionco as for administrative purposes, and is the 
grout channel of communication betwoon the patwnris and the. 
hoad-offieo. Without the district post, the polioo arrangements 
of the district would break down, and tho certainty of information 
coining from all parts of tho district, keeps the pa.twu.ria up to thou* 
work. About S,()00 square miles have to be looked after aud iu 
this aroti thora ui'o 91 patwfins in Kmnaon alone, through whom 
the police arrangomonls are carried out, and a great many men 
aro required on tho district-post establishment to convey reports to 
imd from Almorn. Tho same system obtains in Gavhwal, where 
Dicro aro 44 patwAris. No chargo is levied for conveying the pri¬ 
vate correspondence of the people themselves. 

Amongst the disonsos either endemic or epidemic in tho hills 
Medicnli a|, o tho ] dug up, cholera, small-pox, fever, 

goitre and loprosy, and wo shall horo devote 
a littlo space to their description, Tho plaguo, or mahumari as it 
is called in Kumaon, and gola-rog or phulkiyit-rog in (Jarhwftl, is a 
pronouiicod i'ovor of a typhoid typo almost identical in its symp¬ 
toms with tho Lovantino plaguo, and has boou proved to be highly 
infections. 1 Dr. Runny givos tho following description of this 
disease:— 


AJn/idmitri is a malignant fever, of a typhus character, aooompnnied by 


Dcsei lyUon of waMmnn, 


external glandular tumours, very fatal, and generally 
proving rapidly so in tlnce or four days ; it appears 
to bo infectious, and is believed not to bo contagious, The usual symptoms o£ 
iuver are present, and might bo otuimcrntud in overy vaaety, but the cnaos 
observed wore too low to rest upon them tho diagnostic marks of the disease on 
nil occasions. Heat of bIcIii, ncculcratud pulse, lassitude, chllEiuaas, nausea, thirst, 
a white and furred tongue, wero all noticed. Headache Was prominent In all, 
incroftaing to tbo most acute pain with blood-sliot eye, and it is supposed die brain 
will Ijq found tho moat morbid scat of disease, though nil the organs may, no 


doubt, partake of tho highly rap Lie quulity of tho pestilence. The external swell- 
1 J)r. Govan of Almora bellovcB It to bo contagious; Dr. Benny,in bis report 
(73, datod 10th August, 1850) giveB reasons for holding it to be not contagious and 
simply a fyplius of a very malignant kind, most probably inf callous at all times 
and certainly so when many predisposing cirouinstances iuvour its extension. 
Subsequent cxperlenco toads greatly to confirm this view, as men who were 
employed to collect tho dead wore entirely exempt from the disease. Pnr aid lu 
this note i am in dob ted to OolonoL Uarstta and Dr. Gqy&u, late Civil Burgeon oS 
Almora. 
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ings, suddenly rising, indolent-, mid not very painful, are tho mosL charnotoriatio 
proofs of the malady ; glandular swellings in various parLg of the body, tlio groin, 
axilla, nock, and cyan in the logs, are described as occurring, but in the cases 
witnessed recently as well ns thosa of the faw who had survived an attack, tho 
tumours or buboes, if they can bo so called In that state of Incomplete inflamma¬ 
tion and suppuration, wore only m tho groin, a long diffused tumofuotion with an 
enlarged glaml in the centre of tho size of a nut, they n re looked upon by tho 
natives aa the most deadly sign of tho distemper, and arc roally to bo considered 
an unfavourable prognostic. Symptoms similar to those of cholera have been 
reported by tho natives, but nono at all corresponding wore seen * tho stomach 
and bowels were littlo affected, and tho latter wore inclined to coativonoss. Tho 
Inngs did not appear to suiter, and tho respiration was nob labored except in one 
case far advanced. From unavoidable obstacles, tho state of the kidneys and tho 
secretion was noc ascertained, Tho most re mar kali lo circuinstnnco In the disease 
is the mild nature of tho entile symptoms under so rapid a termination, little 
febrile or otier constitutional excitement prosoutiug itself whore death was cer¬ 
tain in 21 or 3tt hours. Such trilling derangement of fclio functions oE health 
would bo a startling mid uuaccountablo anomaly anil not to be reconciled with tlm 
speedy fatal lcsult, line! not tho same thing been observed in other epidemics in 
India, and even in the plague itself." 

It was first discovorod and rocognisod in Qarhwal in 1823 and 
lias over since appeared occasionally in tho Badhau and Oliundpur 
parganalis of GarIiwill and sometimes in Malln, Sal&n and similar 
tracts in D&npnr and tho upper Kosi valloy. Dr. Bonny gives 
tho fallowing account of tho various outbreaks in Garhwiil and 
Kuninon:— 

“ Its most romarkable appearances have boon as follows t—It began near ICc- 
dfanYiVVi, in tho snowy range, and for some years crmflntd its ravages to Hag par 
and Ba-Iliiui, which form tlio subject of the first 1 report upon il in 183d and 18115 f 
la the latter parganah it again prevailed in 1837, along the higher parts of tho 
rlvor Pindar j in 1846-47, tho mahdman found its way to tho sources of the Ram. 
gnngn in Patti Lohba, and devastated tho vilhigo of Sailcol, situatod nt above 7,01)0 
foot onaliigh easterly spur of the great mountain Diulu-ko toll j at the same 
time a village in Kiimaan proper, near tho source of tho Kosi river hi Patti Botd- 
rnu, was visited. In 1847, a village within 15 milos of Ahnora, silaato among tlio 
pine forests uf the Slyiilil Devi range, was afctackod, At the InLtor end of 1848, 
a few villages in pargnnah Dim pur, along the lino of tho river Pindar, worn threa¬ 
tened with tlio disease, but tho alarm subsidad ; on Lho whole, tlio year 1848 and 
part of 1848 may be said to lmvo boon lemarkably free from mahdimri throughout 
the piovlnce. During tlio rainy season of 1849 it biolco out with great virulence 
in Chopiakot, and although tho disease did not spvontl through the country, it 
proved very fatal in particular villages, Marora and Dadoli." 

Mahdmari broke out again in 1852 and again in 1876. In 
tlio former your Messrs. Franois and Pearson formod a commission 

1 To Commissioner, 15lh February, 1830. Dr Belt’s report, lJth April, 
1830,8th July, 1840, ami 23rd July, IS40 to Mr. Batten. 
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of inquiry, and in 1376 Messrs, Planck, TVatsoa and Campbell, 
so tlmfc wo havo some fairly connected records of each visitation. 
In 1876 some 535 men, women and children fell victims to tho 
disease. 

Colonel Go wan in hia report; on malumari in 1836 notices tho 
£ aiiseg belief of tho people that it was communi¬ 

cable by contact with articles in use in an 
infected tract, such as a jar of ghi or clothes. Others say that it 
came into existence for tho first time at the Hardwnr fair. Most 
natives believe “ thaL everywhere it appears first to have attacked 
tho rats and then the men/’ which may bo accounted for in this 
way. Tho villages in which tho mahamari first breaks out are 
noted above all othors for their cultivation of chm (Aniarantlius 
fmnionfcaoous) and it is vvhoro this grain is ehiofiy used that the 
disease first breaks out. ft is possible that under some conditions 
of weather and surroundings a chemical change may take place 
in this grain which tho rats who food on it are tlio first to suffer 
from, and then tho people thomsolvos. Some change like that 
producing tho ergot of ryo would suffice and lay tho match to tho 
magazine of disoasos over present owing to tho insanitary condition 
of tho villages. Sir ]I. Ramsay writos 

“ TU® death of mis previous to the aolual outburst of the disease amongst 
tlio people is so invariable, that) if the mhabUituts only avail themselves of this 
suio warning anil vaeatoa yillapjo at once, they might escape the disease altogc- 
■ttyit. itww. ttwadb&g tiwA ou. tlw dnofck <j£ wjjta tfiay are Itatfljsdifttabf ta 

vaoatoj but thoy linger on in hopes of tho disease not appearing- nml Hoc only 
whoa too into, air,, nut until infection has nppoarod, and thon many liras me iost. 
Those villager who Uavo hooded the warning eutiicly esunpo the disease, na 
piovcd in mt in cron s enies.'' 

As to tho grain theory, the samo authority considers the reason¬ 
ing bad, as many who took the grain from Ilia villages with thorn 
remained unaffected. Still tho fact remains {bat the first outbreak 
of (ha disease usually occurs in villages in which tho amaranth oMa 
forms tho staple food of tho people. In 1352, Messrs. Francis and 
Pearson wore deputed to inquire into mahdmari in Gfarhwbl, and 
there can be little doubt that tho remedial and proventivo measures 
adopted in their roaoininondation, the isolation of the infected, the 
burning of infected villages and articles, the enforcement of per¬ 
sonal cloaulincss, tho clearance of tho accumulated filth from 

67 
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■within and nromut ilio dwelling houses, and other similar mea¬ 
sures, undoubtedly did muesli to ward off the attacks. There can 
bo no question that tho disease is mainly attributable to tlio 
filthy habits of tho people who koop oattlo and fowls and animals 
in their dwelling houses and throw all rofuso and litter just onlsido 
the doors ; to their using old and bad grain ; to their raising and 
training ciicurbitaceous plants over their bouses; to their planting 
hemp ini mediately in front of and around their dwelling, which 
grows to a considerable height and obstructs the circulation of air 
and emits a distinctly miasmatic odour; and to their want of per¬ 
sonal cloanlinoss. 1 

A noth or endemic diaoaso is a species of typhoid fever known as 
sanjar nr hs&jav. When it breaks out in a village, tho death-rate 
is vary high, blit it is of comparatively rare occurrence and is usually 
confined to low, hot and damp valleys, or in villages so situated. 
Tho origin of this 1‘ovor also is clearly duo to tho filthy state of tho 
villages. When this disease breaks out, tho entire villago is at 
once isolated and, if possible, the people leave their houses and live 
in tho juuglo until the disease has abated. Before reluming, all 
the dwellings aro cleaned and plastered or whitewashed. Tho 
harrowing accounts of tho uttor mental and moral deterioration > 
caused by theso outbreaks need not bo noticed here, but 1 must 
quote from Dr. Pearson’s report one passage :— 

•MVlion maltdmari breaks out ui n village, the tenor and mental anxiety of 
the inhabitants are past deHoription : then tho strongest family ties uro broken, 
inlliurs ami mothers forsake their chilihcii, wiven and liusb luds sopamto, mutually 
distrusting each other One and nil precipitately abandon thnir homes, leaving 
behind them nil their houRoiiold goods, provisions aud etamling ciops to face, foi 
them, the less frightful nlternutivo o£ a solitary and wretched existence in the 
jungle, without food or shelter, perhaps to die of starvation/and their bodies lo 
become the prey uf wild bcniitB.** 

Another endemic disottso is malarious enteric feyor, which might 
ho called yellow favor, ns tho gufferor bccomos of a turmeric yellow 
colour and frequently vomits blood and, becoming insonmhlo, rapidly 
sinks. Thin fever prevails in densely-wooded villages in tho 
Bhdbar, Tho ordinary remittent and intermittent fevers also aro 
common, and amongst Hhnopauns a very distressing form of 

1 Hides for tho Hindtatiou of villages for tho prevention of mn/uimari were 
clunrn up by Dr. IViusoii mid have b'ou foiinl perimJy sMiflfftOtory, lwnikod by 
the provisions of Ohapter XIV ot lint Indian i’oiml Cede and Chapter XXV oS 
tho Criminal 1'roccduio Code. 
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dyspepsia. Measles and chickon-pook also occur, and some times 
tl\o former is very fatal to children, when it takes the epidemic 
form. Small-pox was a characteristic disease of the hills tmd was 
Suiall-pox f° rm & f disease regarding which tho 

Tibetan envoys made special inquiry every 
y°ar boforo permitting the opening of communications. But since 
the introduction of vaccination, proposed liy Mr. Traill in 1818 and 
again by Mr. Button iu 1810, tho disease has almost boon stamped 
out, and it now appears chiefly in ail epidemic form. At first, 
modulation was practised, and during tho Gorkhali administration 
a jjugir was sot apart for an inoculator in Kumaorj, and in tho Dun 
a parson was allowed to Imre the monopoly of this practice and 
make his own charges, 1 but Government prohibited the official use 
of inoculation. Up to 1854, however, the modulators had it all 
their own way. Commencing their operations in tho spring of the 
yoav, they started an epidemic which ended in a largo mortality. 
In 1854, Dr. Pearson with Mr. Batten’s coacurronoa commonecd 
with two vaccinators. At first tlioro was some slight opposition, 
but it soon became popular as Iho results became known, and tho 
number of operators was increased and arrangements wore made 
to supply tlio plains’ districts with vaccino virus. Matters pro¬ 
gressed so that in 1868, Aofc XXEV of that year was passed to 
prohibit tho practice of inoculation in any form and was accepted 
by tho people, with tho result that now an epidemic of small-pox 
seldom occurs and the deaths from this cause are less than from 
almost any other disease. The wonderful success of vaccination in 
the hills appears to bo due to tho fact that a similar remedy against 
small-pox had boon known to tho people in inoculation, and they 
therefore woro prepared to accept vaccination as a substitute when 
they found il to bo harmless and froa from the dangers of inocu¬ 
lation and also more offioaoious as ft prophylactic. The average 
numb or of deaths from small-pox ill Gj-arhw&l from 1867 to 1873 
was 23 and from 1873 to 1877 was 15 : in Kura non the figures 
woro 22 and 27 respectively. During tho year 1877-78 there woro 
72,410 primary vaccinations iu Kumaon and Garhwal, of which 

1 To Government, dated 5th Dooemlior, 1818 : Shore to Traill, dated 6th 
Oetoljoi', l«a8. 
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62,596 wore successful, giving an average of about 50,000 successful 
vaccinations for tho previous five, years. ] u 1880-81 tlio total number 
of persons primarily vaccinated for the whole Kumaon Division in¬ 
cluding tho Bhiibar and Tarfii was 71,909; in 1882-83 was 40,865, 
and in 1883-84 was 38,855. There arc dispensaries at Srinagar 
and along the pilgrim road in GarlrwAl and aL Almovu, Naini 
Tdl, Iliildwfini, Kfilaclhungi and Ranmagar in TC inn a on. 

Leprosy is very common in parts of the hills. It is divided 
locally into eighteen kinds, but thorn aro really only two—-tlio white 
and tho common leprosy. It is considered to ho contagious and 
hereditary. The f toper Asylum at Almova, 
supported by voluntary contributions, ro- 
ceivos in males from all parts of Knnmon and Garliwul and oven 
iMopAl. Cholera vhits tho hills in an epidemic form, chiefly coinci¬ 
dent with tho breaking up of tho groat HardwAr fair. This wan 
especially noticeable in the gloat cholera 
years 1857, 1867, and 1879. In tlio first, 
and last it ascended as far as the Lliotiya villages. In Garhwfll, 
tho pilgrims who flock in great numbers every yoar to tho sacred 
shrines nf Badrilulth and KcddrmUh used formerly to introduce 
many discuses, Imt of lato years wlion any opidemio contagious 
disease is rife in the plains about the time of pilgrimage, ingress is 
forbidden. Tn all epidomics, the Poms who foi m tlio labouring 
classes aro tho first to be attacked. They are exceedingly filthy in 
ihoir habits and oat meat of any kind, oven carrion, banco diaoaso 
wlion it attacks them finds in thorn victims prepared for its ravages 
and they easily succumb, Jl JaMmnri and cholera aro for tho most, 
part fata], but malarious fever and small-pox only to the extent of 
about ouo-third. Goitre (ghega) is not uncommon, but it is confined 
to oorlaiu localities and aspects, with rogardto which no general rule 
can apparently hold good. Perhaps a combination of debilitating 
influences, such as humidity of tho atmosphere, infected air in close 
valloys, marshy soil, habits of tho people, abrupt changes in lora- 
poraturo, and water from calcareous sources, all combine to 
produce this disease. Madden notices tho use of tho gilar-he-patti , 
a sea-wccd imported from tho west, in tho native treatment o{ 
goitre. 
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Tho following statement compiled from the official returns shows 
the causes of death for eleven years : — 



[ add tlio figures of 15382 for GUrliwal mod tlie Tur&i for 
comparison, It will ho seen (liat nearly fivo per cent, of the Tarai 
population died of fovov chiefly between Ootober ami January, rais¬ 
ing the dcftth-vato to two pec cent, over the birth-vatu. The birth¬ 
rate per 1,000 of the population during the same year in Kumaon 
was 28‘0 ; in Garliwdl was 40, and in the Tami was 37 2. The 
figure for (iurhwul appears excessive, for, from 1807-68 to 1871-72, 
the hirth-rnto averaged 24 against an average dealh-rato of 20 per 
1,000. Tho average dealh-rate per 1,000 of fcho population for the 
fivo yours preceding 1882 was 21 “25 in Kumaon ; 2074 in Garb- 
will, and 41*67 in tlio Tnrfii. 

Both Kumaon and Garhwal have a had reputation for cattle- 
diseases. Rinderpest broke out first in 
Calfcie cbBoaBCB. 1850-51, and again appeared in 1864-65, 

and 1872-73, since when it has been practically endemic. On each 
of tlio throo occasions mentioned it causod groat loss, and has varied 
much in its course and virulence. It has not followed in its epide¬ 
mics form any particular fine of country, but has passed over some 
villages to come back again after a time. In some, ninety per cent, 
of tho cattle died] in others, hardly ono-fourth. Isolation and bury¬ 
ing tho dead cattle are tho only preventive measures that have 
been of much uso : medicinos fiavo been tried and have failed per- 
haps from not having boon usod in lime. Foot and mouth disease 
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or khui'iya is more of an on domic than an epidemic disease in those 
lulls. Tho symptoms aro ; the animal bocomos thin and weak, scabs 
appear about the mouth and seres on il\e tongue, from which a- 
slimy fluid oxudc9. Tho animal scratchos its mouth with its hoofs 
and the hoof becomes affected with a sort of rot. In tlio majority of 
cases tho symptoms are mild and pass off with careful treatment 1 in 
a few weeks and the animal rccovors, but in some eases tho tongue 
and hoofs fall off and tho animal dies. This disease is contagious 
for animals using tho sumo pasture?, and children drinking tho milk 
of animals so affected frequently suffer from bowel complaints. 

Throughout tho hills tho mode of calculating the measure of 

, land was based primarily on the quantity 

Measures and weights. , , 

of seed required to sow it. The donomina¬ 
tions therefore varied in tiro a with tho quantity and character of 
tho land, and tho confusion that ensuod was still further heightened 
by tho practice of remunerating the whole of tho public servants by 
assignments of land in which tho initial term varied in value with 
tho class to which tho assignee) belougod. Of all these terms tho bin 
was most commonly used in Kumaou, and on it tho present standard 
bisi has been founded. Another mode of calculation in common 
use was tho number of sheaves (bilkas) that the land was os Li mated 
to produce which should correspond with tho number of nails in 
each bid. Tho following terms woro used in Kumaou, and woro 
computed to represent tho number of standard bins annexed :— 


Jfviltt 

3 to 12 Us in. Ah 

2’6 it sis, Taka 

... 0'6 lit sis. 

Ilham 

... 2'5 „ Visa 

... 4* „ Mdslia 

... 0'76 „ 

Ana 

... 2-1 „ AW* 

... 0-6 „ Mini 

... 1‘ „ 


In Upper Dan pur tho bhara was oquirnlonfc to six bt&is, and 
required from six to eight rhm of seed to sow it, each oi which 
weighed a maund. In Lower Dtinpur tho jhitla was used, and was 
equal to two to threo bisis t In dull dr, the terms kanak or tola y mdsha 
and rati woro used, and in Darina tho swalo was equivalent to 40 
mills or two bisis, the toucra to 30 nails and tho khar to GO nuhs 
of grain. JuShor and Sim, tho jhitla was oqual to six hiIsis of 40 
mills oatsh; whilst in Gangoli tho jJaUa was only 2 £ blsis of 40 
ndfts oaoli. In PdU to tho west of tiro Itdmganga the j/nila con¬ 
tained six blais and to the oaBt nine blsis: horo 40 HU as made a 
1 DoocUr oil ami soap and coal-tar used outwardly. 
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(lovoiTiinont hid and 32 Mikas formed an ahva hisi : l a. hdrdewa bisi 
required 3 4 pirdi of seed, an akva three, a hama five and a (landa 
bisi two pin'd , each of which contained 16 ndlis. 

In Garhwdl, tho denomination in nso was the jhula, but here, 
too, it variod in extent according to tho description of person 
holding tho land, according to tho following list showing tlio mini- 
hor of dons of seed requhod to sow the jhtla of each class (a don 


is about a maund)- 

Dons. Dons. 

Thdkurdli (duels) was equal to 10 Kotlarht (militia) ... ]2 

Thant (principal laud-owneis) ... 12 'fob (regular troops) ... io 

Ittiuha (padhnna) ... ... 8 Kotiya (followers; c 

Chdkar (tenantry) ... ... 4 Topchi thuntsmen) ... 4 

Tyatgam (tempoiary cultivators), 16 Seul (personal seivnnts) ... 4 

Amid* (eourticra) ... ... 8 JaghcJdr (giauteea) ]2 


The jhula was iurthor divided into aha hi a or fourths and annas 
or sixteenths. In the Niti valley they lmd a damola which repre¬ 
sented six v up cos, which was again divided into sixteenths. 

Properly tho bisi, as its name implies, should contain only 
twenty ndlis , or that amount of land which requires forty sens or 
one maund of sood for its cultivation. After carefully considering 
tho standards in use in the various pargannhs tho measure now 
known and established in Kumaon and Gtorhwd is the bisi of 4,800 
square yards, or 40 squaro yards less than the English acre. Each 
bisi contains twenty ndlis of 240 square yards and each ndll six¬ 
teen imuas of fifteen squaro yards. Tho ntiU is computed to contain 
tho area that requires two seers (about 4|- pounds) of grain for seed. 



Bq yds. 

Acres, Koqds, 

roics. 

Yards. 

l nAli 

b l => 240 


7 

28* 

fi ndUs 

ca 1 niilshi =a l,2UO 

••• »•» 

39 

20* 

a vtdshis 

ta 1 bhadki si 2,400 

... 1 

39 

m 

S bhadhis 

ts 1 bisi ex 4,BOO 

... s 

38 

20* 

0 bids 

«= 1 chabri =28,800 

5 a 

32 

12 

2 dhahis 

a i jhula =57,600 

11 3 

24 

4 


In tho Bb&bar, tho laud measures follow the use of tho plains 
and there 20 kaohwdnsis make ouo biswdnsi and 20 bisivdnsi# make 
one biswa and 20 bisinas make one bijha, Six bigho.s are equiva- 

1 TJio akraMsi was nlwnya considerably loss than the common bin omug to 
tho pt'iioLico of fonnor KAjns who iu making an naslgmnout of laud revenue-froo 
invariably iuorcusod tho nominal aiea of such laudsiu the grant. As these hinds 
-wore MiiecesBivoly rennnoxed to the revouuo-roll the augmented area remained 
\uitlor the designation aha or tcvemw-fiec. Traill, March 17, 1821. 3 lior 

1*611, to Government, dated Ufch March, 1821. 
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lonfc to ono aero and 64 yards or 4,904 squaro yards, In tho Tartu 
20 gantas of four foot each make ono chain : one square chain is 
equivalent to a big ha and 6'8 biglms umko ono aero. 

Ho as nr os of capacity follow tho same rule and grain in sold by 
bulk and not by woigbl:— 

12 snvlhiyus —oue mdnd or chnphja, 
i mdnas =aoiui naii (4{ 111 ) 

15 7itiH s 1 =ooc pin'll. 

20 ji dtia =ono tini. 

Iii Gnrhwfil tho null is called a pdtha> and is subdivided as 
follows:— 

Ton.cwt qis. Jt». o?. bushel, pock. i]Li. pints. 
A lumtirul or 1 rn'ithi e=,. U— . .<• -h 

0 mvlhis » 1 dtiliiirke ... 8 ~ a ... ... ?, 

*> tuUiuilns f= 1 mind ~ . ••• i ...=’ . 1 

4 tivllid? e= 1 pdtha . . 4 ... = . 2 ... 

8 pdtkua m 1 hoi = ... 1 4 ... ■=> 2 ... 

2 hols — 1 (Ion or pin'd -= ... 2 B ... => 1 .. 

20 ihois == 1 Ihni i -= ... Jl 1 20 ... sa 20 ... .. 

20 hhat’ia o 1 Inswa =11 8 2 8 = 400 ,* . 

Tho nbovo moiihiiro is used for small quantities of oil, gin, milk, 
liquor and ungrouiul grain. 

Iu tho saloof motals suoh as copper, brass, &c., tho products of 

tho country, tho weight is commonly ascertained by a stool-yard. 

In this instrument tho woighl is fixed and llio objoofc to bo weighed 

, , is moved along tho lover which is divided 

Weights. . s , 

into pals and paisa as follows:— 

fi tolas = 1 pal, 

20 puli o l dam or taka about 2 J pounds, 

Tho measure for gold, silver and pvooious sLonoa is : — 

4 grains ol l’ioo => l rali. 

8 rutis — l miitka- 

12 mo ih as = 1 tola. 

A rupee is equivalent Lo 13 muslins; ton nipoes arc called a lack in Kumaoii. 

Tho ICmnnon liquid measure is — 

1 pdli c_- 4 chhaiak. 5} lotahs — l c/ihalal « 2 oz. or J pint. 

12 pdlm = l tami, 4 ckkataksal poo sor c=» B ,, „ J ,, 

4 (amis c* l uul(. 4 pans <=\ scr •» % Itv (J 2 „ 

2 nails D 3 sers. 40 6 ers = 1 man pa 80 tl) „ 6 pocks. 

Tho Inst is also used for grain in tho bagfir. Tho torms adhsov 
{or half a soiM, dhari or panseri {™ 5 sore) me also used. The 
ndli has been fixed in Kumaon at two sovb of 84 standard rupees 
each. Tho Bh&bur and Tfthu scr contains 100 rupees and tho 
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qUndard rnpee contains 180 grains Troy weight. In the TaMf, 
16 sqi's make a kaohckcc man and 40 sera a pakka man ; there a 
flhari is two panqevi and a panseri only two sers. 

Besides the division of rupees into annas and pice, which are tho 
flame all over the British possessions, an anna in Garhwtilis subdivid- 
ed,into two teikka or 4 pice, oach pice into two haohahi or four dhclas ; 
20 oowrios (shells) go to one dheln, Another mode formerly in use 
wns four annas make one timdshi, two timdshis one dheli , two dhelis 
pno haehoha rupee and five timdshis one kulddr or milled Paruldiabad. 
rupee. The Tibetan or IMsa timdshi weighs 40 grains, and one 
hundred of them are worth Rs. 23-7-9 of our money. The old 
iGorkhali timdshis weighed 38-2 grains oach, whilst the modern Nep^l 
j timdshis still cnrronfc in parts of the hills are of less value, one set 
being worth littlo more than nineteen and the other about nine 
rupees per hundred. Tim o)d Srinagari rupoo weighed 85*5 grains. 

The Bhofciyas in their transactions with Tibet have peculiar 
moasnres of their own. Grain, salt, and borax are sold by measures 
of capacity thus:—eight m\\lhiyas malco one ph\niwa' eight pMrdwas 
pne da and twelve dp One dolni or guama. Tho dohu is about equal to 
the kaakoha maund of twenty sers and for some articles contains only 
frights on de. Within the passes, those nr doles arc sometimes esti¬ 
mated. by (lie karbach (phdgchd) or saddle-bag taken at four nails* 

Grain is also computed by tho suyator or largo karbach at 20 
jidlis; swalq or basket at 60 ndl{s and tahanch or skin at 60 ndl{s. 
Wool, sugar, and hardware are weighed by tho steel-yard which is 
divided into nega. Tho tiega is equal to ton fiikka rupees weight. 
Prepared tobacco, raw sugar, &c., are divided into small cake? 
pnllod 1 pola } or halls called 4 belt,' Cloth is measured by tho 
4 thu 1 or cubit or tho 4 kkdkf 4 khagarg' or breadth. In fjno goods 
jtbe price is computed at eight 4 kMh? in coarse calicoes at 28 ‘ Mdk? 
Broad-clpth is oonmjonly sold by tho 4 baht' equal to two breadths 
and is so called from tho quantity required for a robe of that name. 
Gold is calculated by the lamoo or phtdgug equal to 7| mdshas 
(112-5 grains Troy). Gold-dust tied up in phatangs is current ns 
coin for eight rupees. Silver is oomputed at the jyd or timd&hi 
(three mdshas) and four jy ri make the current rupee or f gormd ’ 
called ganga-tasi here. In large payments ingots cal'od lakfta pf* 
ffoja are used, worth about 165 rupees each. 
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A oloth-m ensure standard was introduced into ICuimion by Mr, 
Traill whohnado the gaj equal to I,ho English yard :—> 
fl bnrlojcoi’UH pqunl one nngal or 3 inoli, 


3 iinyftls 

ditto 

g iralt 

or 2i 

do. 

4(girnln 

ditto 

In Inst 

oi D 

do. 

2 bUnstK 

ditto 

hftth 

or 18 

do, 

3 hatha 

ditto 


<?r 33 

do. 


Five gaj make a bans (bambu) or 21 fathoms. A kos ia supposed 
to bo equal to miles; goli fee tappa or gunshot is about 200 
yards ; a bisonci or resting place for a coolie about 3 miles ; a 
tinoa or arrow’s flight about 100 yards ; a bhdt khane fa wakt , or as 
far as a man oau travel boforo his eating time, about 7 or 8 miles. 
In the Tm/ti, a fas is equivalent to If milos English. 

The Saka ora is in oommen use, though that of Vikramfulitya is 
observed by thoso who adhoro to tbo use of lha plains. A fortnight 
is called a paksh , pah or pachya, llio dark half is known us the 
Icrishn-palcsh and tha light half as the sukl-paksb. From 7 to 8 A.at. 
ia called chilkuuUf noon, dopdhar ; 4 p.m. bnJtkali bar; 5 to (i l’.M. 
in winter mid 6 to 7 p.&r. in sum mar is siiuj. In general 60 pals or 
ohakhas make one garhi (about 2d minutes); 7^ gar Ida make ono 
pdhar and four pdhars ono day of 12 hours. Two months mako a 
ritu or season; throe ritus an dymi or half a year; that from Sawnn 
to Pda is colled the Dakhinayan ami from Mfigh to llio ond of 
Asitrli the U tardy an. Twolvo years are called a Kuiub or guru- 
Icalp or ohota yfig s, 30 years a p(rhi or aafcM, 

The foreign trade with Tibet has boon noticed at some length 
in the article Photiya Maiu'ls, Thoro 
remains tho foreign trade with Nopal which 
centres at Jhula-ghut noar Pithoragarh and at Banmloo whoro the 
Sdrda debouches on the plains. Tho statistics for Bnrmdoo com¬ 
mence from 1876-77 and thoso for Jlitila-ghnfc from 1878-79, aud 
aro as follows in value in rupees 


- 

i i mil, \ 

| 1877-73. 1 

| 1378-70. | 

1870-80. 

mm 

1081 

-H3. 

) 802 81, 


lis 

| Imp. 

Ik 

Imp, 

Ik. 

Imp, 

Ex j Imp. 

Ex. | 

Imp. 

Ex. 

Imp. 

K\. 

Imp. 

Ikim- 
rtco, 1 
J|inln-| 
glutt. 






80,180 


B 


01,203 


R| 

135,011 




... 

1 12,CSC 

12,mo 

! 

30,078 18,313 
l 1 

B 


j 18,171 

21 ,do. 

23,180| 

10, OU 


The imports consist for the most part of wild forest produce, 
fibres, turmeric, grain, ghi and spices, and tho exports of cotton 
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goods, metals, suit and sugar. The import of drugs in 1881*82 
amounted to 1,552 maiinds, valued at Rs. 9,869, and in the following 
year to 2,824 maunds, valued at Rs. 17,797. Dyeing materials 
(turmeric, &o.) and fibres wero imported in 1881-82 to the value of 
Bs 0,(391 (1,041 maunds) and in 1882-83 to the value of Rs. 10,879 
(1,847 maunds). Grain valued at Rs, 1,106 and metals valued at 
Bs. 566 wore imported in 1881-82, and to tlio valuo’of 11s. 647 and 
Be. 509 respectively in 1882-83. Ghl or clarified butter weighed 
2,076 maunds, valued nfcBs, 41,590 in 1881-82 and 1,988 maunds, 
valued at Bs. 39,760 in the following year : 2,299 maunds of spices, 
valued at Bs. 43,833 wore imported in 1881-82 and 2,522 maunds, 
valued at Bs. 48,506 in the next year. The exports in 1881-82 
comprised 1,406 maunds of cotton goods, valued at Rs. 81,050; 
4,382 maunds of salt valued at Its. 19,039 ; 1,507 maunds of sugar, 
valued nt Us. 7,078; metals worth Rs. 3,315 and tobacco worth 
Rs. 1,015, Tho figtiroa for 1882-83 arc 1,388 maunds of cotton 
goods, valued at Rs. 80,086 ; 4,480 maunds of salt, valued at 
Bs. 16,749; 2,097 maunds of sugar, valued at Rs. 6,465 ; metals 
worth Rs. 7,155; tobacco worth Rs. 1,156, and rupees worth 
Bs. 9,208. Tho exports lo the plains consist principally of tut- 
moric, gingor, oil-seeds and polatos, and in return inatals, cotton 
and woollen cloths, sugar, spices, tolmooo, aud European manufac¬ 
tured articles, are received. 

Trail Pa acoount of tho local tiade with the plains in 1821 (to 
Government, 25th April) shows the practice sixty years ago, but 
modern nooosaity obliges tho agency of specialists to make the 
ventures profitable now:— 

"Tlio exports, which oomprlBC I he common production mid manufactures of 
tho plains, arc furnished to tho fullest oxtciit of tho demand through tho trade 
carried on by the hill landholders Nearly tlio whole population of the piovincB 
from tlio highest rank to tho lowest engngo annually In this trnfflo. Tho members 
of three or four neighbouring village communities generally form common stook, 
llie disposal of which la entrusted to the discretion of one of the pattis concerned. 
Tlio original fund consisting commonly of copper, Iron, turmeric, ginger, and 
other hill productions together with n proportion of ready money is exchanged at 
tho neatest marts In the plaiua for cotton olotlis, chintz, sugar, tobacco, salt and 
hnrdwmo. This return cargo after supplying the wants of the villages engaged 
in tlio speculation "is disposed of nt the fairs of Itfigcswnr and Askot, where tho 
piocecda are usually laid out in llic purchase of borax, the re-sale of which and oE 
tho ic turns from tho plums completes the transaction of the Benson, As these 
traders mo then’ own carriers and are satisfied with moderate profile, thcyiu’c 
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enabled to outbid tho regular merchants and in oomcfluancc prove a fiivoritH 
class of dealers with the Bliotiyas when the latter are not fettered by x>iu-ykistiug s 
(engagements,” 

Thoro aio two breworios in tho district, ono at Naiiii Tdl and 

ono nt Ranikliet. Tho browevy at Soon! 
Beor. “ 

■Vvas open from 1879 to 1881 only. Tho 

JSTftini Tdl brewery wds established iu 1876 and Clio ll&mkkel brow- 

lory in 1878. Tho following figdros show tho osfcimatud odttum 

in gallods of ale, beer and porter ill each ybar: — 



1881. 

1882. 

131,022 

142,020 

08,850 

00,420 



131),272 


Somo account has already boon givon of tho history of ton- 

cultivation in Kumaon, The following 
Ten. , , 

table gives tho statistics of any values 

Regarding the outturn that have been collected of lato years ;— 


Outturn m tl> pt,'r aero. & 


JftOflUOK. 

1875ft ... 

187G ... 

1877 ... 

1880 ... 

1881 ,. 

1883 ... 

Qd i h w<U. 

1875ft ... 

1870 ... 

1877 ... 

1880 ... 

18H1 ... 

1882 ... 




278,123 18!1 

2010,00 100 
030,747 1(33 


408,035 109 


4,018 85 

87 



(«) Tho figures for 1875-7G exclude G gardens in Ktunuon and 3 in tUaliwM, 
(6) Inohulail iu Kumaon, 

1(c) Ky information, 
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la tlio earlibr days of British rule the Want of good roads and 
great demand for grain for the supply 
of the troops and the Tibetan trade combined 
to raise the price of grain ih ISaslerh Kumaon beyond that obtaining 
in the neighbouring provinces of DoM and in Garhw&l. 1 Mr. Traill 
\vrites a :— 

" Tito deavntiss of carriage fomio an iilauvmduutabld oltataolo to u gonoral exporta¬ 
tion of grain, from this cun no wheat is soiling in the interior of GarhnM at tlio rate of 
Wo ami a half mannila to the lupeo, while tho market pricu of grain of n similar quali¬ 
ty nt null uonr Almora ia thirty-two sora to tho rupci " Tho follov, ing tahlo gives 
tho pi icon ia 1819 .— 

ft'ice-ourrent of grain in the Province of Kumaon. 


M. a. ] M. a. k. b, I M. a. M. a. M. «, | 51. s. 51. a. 


Almom anil uoighhOimng 0 AT 0 22 0 20 0 14 0 22 0 28 1 8 

THiraanuliB. 1 I 

iiaii kumaon aud oast 0 2i\ 0 ID 0 10 0 11 0 20 0 90 0 30 


pfugaunlifl. 

Blior, nortli-oast parga. 

nulls, 

■Brin agar 


0 2G 0 20 0 2C 


0 25 0 28 1 0 1 0 


1 26 0 35 0 30 0 20 1 0 2 0 2 6 2 25 


■Chilnclpnr, north-west 2 10 14 1 0 0 20 1 4 1 25 3 30 3 30 

mrimnnliSi 

llhilngu, south-west ]/at* 0 30 0 25 0 22 0 10 O 36 12 1 16 

giimiUs. 

In 1823 wo find for wheat that tWity-fivo’sers for the rupee 
in Almora represented two mannds in Qarliwftl, In 1825, tho 
price at Almora never fell below $8 sera, and in Garhwdl two 
innunds, whilst in JWi red rice sold ut 2V sera, white rice at 24 
•flora and wheat at 33 sera per rupee. 

The principal commercial fairs are held at B&geswnt and Thai, 
bat besides those there are numerous less 
ialM ‘ important assemblies where business and 

1 To Gnvovnmout, dafod 15 th Fobrnnuy, 1820. 9 To GOvermhent, dated 

Tst Jlnrch, 1816. 
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religion are combined, of which those givon in the following table 
jii'e the principal :— 



NaniQ of fair. 

"YYlioro hold. 

B 

*S 

g 

Id 

Q 

HA i J 

f g g 

o g+! 
A $ -'J 

Malta Doth. 

Bibhfindoswnr ... 

liihhaudonwav ... 

12th March.. 

1 niglit.,, 

0,000 

Ditto 

Ditto 

fiiyril do ... 

ldtli ATarob 

1 day , , 

8,0U(J 

Ditto 

Mahaahtumi 

Duiwgiri 

Ootoboi 

Do. ... 

2,000 

Giwiv 


fiubnfith 

OLli May , 

Do. ... 

5,000 

Ditto 

Mngk I'mnimu... 

Agnoii ... 

12 tli February 

Do. . 

1,000 

CJluiulcofc ... 

ICaitbik do 

| Dtidilh Kodiir 

IGUi Novom 
bur. 

1 iiiylib,,, 

3,000 

Nayil ii ... 

KliinrAfcrl . . 

1 Ilhiliiya-sfim ... 

Uotb Nobiliary 

Do, 

500 

Halt 

KavttilcPurnima, 

Sail. Mahluloo 

J 5th Novum 
bor. 

Do, 

.5,000 

fblaur . i. 

Ditto 

Miiltiidro ... 

Ditto 

1 day ... 

3,000 

Ditto 

Dijayn 10 th 

Kanltliali 

12lh Align at, 

Do 

2,01)0 

Talk Dora 

-Uuisfikh l’urnunn, 

Hit lu wo ... 

22nd May 

1 night.., 

<1,000 

Ditto 

Piis-kc-itwiir 

Nagivjun 

15Lk Docom 
bor. 

Do. ,,, 

3,000 

Kinmi'iui 

Malifightami ... 

Udapur ... 

lOtli Auguat. 

Do. 

2,000 

Ditto 

Jiunndwiliya 

DagwiUi-pokliar.,, 

3rdNovombor, 1 day ... 

2,UOO 

lloi'avan 

Knvttile l’umlma, 

Gananath ... 

16th Novem¬ 
ber. 

1 night,.. 

3,000 

DiLto 

Ditto ... 

Pamth 

I6bh Novom-, 
bor. 1 

Do. ... 

1,500 

Talln Syniuixfi... 

SlmiTiUri ... 

Doothal ... 

25th Pobni. 
ary. 

1 day 

2,000 

Do. Tiklifin 

Pua-ko-itwdi ,.J 

Katarina! 

loth Dooom- 
bor. I 

Do. 

5,000 

Phalil akot 

i.i 

Kulcrigliftl 

GLh May 

Do. ... 

4,000 

PlnimplifiL 

JJaislikk Purninm, 

liujfiu ... 

22nd May 

Do. ... 

2,000 

Itisruid , . 

Ditto 

Kuplnawar 

Ditto 

Do. ... 

2,000 

UliJiuklifita 

TJLliayiui 

ChitciiBila 

18th Junu- 

1 night. „ 

5,000 

Dillo 

JCarlc Sankmnt... 

Blum 'I'M 

ary. f 

Utli July 

1 day ... 

3,000 

Ditto 

Knilna 

Kail 4 b 

25th Nehru- 

1 night.,, 

2,000 

Klifispiivja 

Jiumifiahlami ... 

Alinora 

2nd Auguql, 

3 days ... 

0,000- 

Ditto 

-Naiuliif)Utiinii 

Ditto 

10 Lli Keptom- 
bnr. 

Do. ... 

8,000 

Pimm 

linimikii I’urnimri, 

Jagctjwar 

22ud May ... 

1 niglit... 

4,000 

Kalyiir 

Nauiliisktaim 

llano hula. 

10 th Hopfcoin- 
bor. 

Do ... 

3,000 

Ditto ... 

Ultrayini ... 

Dagoswar ... 

13 tli Jiinu- 

avy. 

3 days ... 

7,000' 

DiLto 

Hliiuvfitri ... 

Ditto 

25Ui Dobra- 

ldny ... 

300 

Ditto 

Dnsuhm 

Ditto ... 

ltitli Juno ... 

Do. ... 

2,000 

Gangoli 

Bliinruiri 

Patdl b hub Ml OS- 
war. 

25th Dobra 
ary. 

Do. ... 

1,000' 

Ditto 

Mahiuditunu 

Kalita ... 

10 tb Anguatj 

Do. ... 

1,000 

fiber 

Dliiafilch l 1 uvniiiiiij 

H/nnoBwni' 

22ml May 

Do. 

3,000 

6<m 

Thai ... 

ldtli April 

3 ddvfl ... 

5,000 

(JliSlai 

Bawnn Lhmrima,,. 

Dobi-Dhura 

18th August, 

Do, ... 

0,000 

Bhor 

llurltdli 

Dli U] 

Ditto 

.1 day 

500 
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Mr. 1 mill iu 1823 writes:—“There lire no public institutions 

Education. ^ 10 ua ^ liro schools, ami private tuition 

is almost entirely confined to the upper 
classes. TUo teachers are commonly Brahmans who impart to 
thoir scholars tho more knowledge of roading, writing and accounts. 
Tho childron of respootable Brahmans tire also taught Sanskrit and 
aro occasionally sent to Benavos to complete their studies where 
they pass through the usual courso of Hindu education.” It was 
not until 1840 that a beginning was made of tho present system of 
public schools by tho establishment of one at Srinagar, the cost of 
which (five mpoos a month) was borne by tho unclaimed property 
fund. 1 After some communication with tho Education Committoo 
then sitting in Oaloubta, schools wore established, costing Us. 20 a 
month iu Knmnon and Us. L4 in Garhwal. 2 Still thoro must have 
boon a considerable amount of private instruction, for Thornton’s 
report in 1850 baaod on returns fnrnishod by Messrs. Batten and 
Ramsay show for Knmnon and Garhwal 121 Hindi and Sanskrit 
schools hold in private dwellings, or tho houses of the teachers who 
numbered 121, of whom 54 taught gratuitously and 67 had fixed 
incomes averaging Us. 9-8 por mensem. Thoro were 522 pupils, 
ovor four-fifths of whom wore Brahmans. In addition there was 
ono school with ton pupils, in which Urdu was taught. In 1857, 
tho prosont system was inaugurated by the formation of the 
Knmnon circle under the Dopartmentof Publio Instruction, and since 
fclion the progress has boon marked and stoady, and fully supplies 
tho wants of the people in this respect. The establishment of the 
school cess nt tho revision of tho settlement in both Kumaon and 
Gnrhwhl onabled tho authorities to plant schools iu wliioh no fees 
nve levied in every snb-division.- The avorage maximum age of 
the pnpiU attending the schools is lb, the minimum 6 or 7 years. 
Tho average period during which pupils attend school is about 
6 or 7 years. Tho attondanco is very irregular as tho aid boys 
can give in the farm and household is so valuable ns to be with 
difficulty dispensed with. The good effected by education is 
already visible in the increased intelligence shown by tho rising 
generation of young men who have attended the schools, the 

'To Qovorument, dated 8th July, 18*0. a vJovemmonl, No, 476, 

dated 28 th May, 1842. 
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decrease of bigotry and suporstition and tho increased desire ftjjj 
schools ns shown by the applications for tbeiv establishment. 
Parents wish that their sons should bo taught Hindi and English 5 
there is very littjo desire for iriindustani, TI 10 spread of edu¬ 
cation has done mqoli to undomiine tho influence of the Brahmans* 
which was formerly so absolute in this province. 

At Naim Tal there is a Diocesan school for Ejuropoan hoys with 
124 pupils and a girls’ school of the same description with 85 pupils 
beside private schools. The educational oporations of tho Ahnnra, 
Kami Till, and Riinikhet Scissions as given in their roports are noticed 
also where. Thera are sovoral printing-presses in Naiiii Tul: tho 
Government Press during tho residence qf tho Ipcutonanl-GovornQr 
is used for ollicial purposos ; tho Naini Tal Qazcttc Pross and others 
print for tho publio. At Almora,tho Ahnom Akhbar Press prints in 
Urdu and Hindi and lithographs in English. At Ranikhot thoPross 
of tho Regiment quartered there prints in English. In 1871-72 Ihoro 
wero 23 tahsili schools with 1,815 pupils, 23 halkfibnndi or village 
schools, with 1,787 pupils, and one girls’ sohool with 21 pupils, all 
supported by Government. Tho aided schools \yoro two Anglo- 
vornaoular at Almora and Naini Tal, so von vernacular near Rani- 
Idiot and one fotnalo school. The figuros for 1884 show six tahsilj 
schools with 511 pupils; 110 halkabandi schools with fi,270 pupils 
and one female school wilh 6*1 pupils. The aided sohoola comprise 
fourtpon Anglo-Vernacular schools with 1,4(12 pupils and fc\VQ 
vccuflcccJar schools with 17.9. ThecrRzra cast of ed pout Lien far tho 
year amounts lo Rs. 40,173. Tho supervision of the sohoola is under 
a native Impoctqr assisLod by deputies. “ T'lioro is grout difficulty, 
writes Sir IT. Ramsay, “in bringing education \yithin the reach 
of nil, though wo do not attempt to teneh more than to road and 
Write, and arithmetic of the simplest hind. Under present ciiv 
dim stances this is sufficient for tho mass of tho people, and if any 
sharp boy wishes for a higher odifoation which l)is fatlior cannot 
afford, ho can obtain a scholarship to tho Almora aohool where a 
boarding-house for out-pupils lias boon established. Toaohors in 
tho hnlldtbandi schools rocoivo only ftvo rupees a month. This is 
sufficient to procure mon capnblo of fceaohing all that is aimed at, 
and it is considorod moro beneficial to impart to many tho useful 
knowledge of rpading and writing siifijoiout fop tl)oir eyory-ijay 
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liso tlian tn give ft smaller number a hotter education by employ¬ 
ing qualified Imt more expensive teachers. ' " The bettor 

classes who iiro desirous of educating their children well, can uflm'd 
to pay for Idiom, and though our education was said lo be in a 
shdo of backward sinipln-ily, Kmnaon can, I believe, boast of a 
higher percentage who can road and write thun any other district, 
in the province.” 

Ktiphini or Kushini, a feeder of tint Pindar river, vises from a 
glacier amid tlio south-east recesses of tlio Nnndakot peak and 
joins the Pindar on tlio loft bunk at Diwftli iu north latitude 80°- 
10'-3f)", and oast longitude SO' J -2 / -10 /? in Patti Malta DAnpur of 
Kimuion. AL thn eoufluonco tlio united stream in tlio rains is of 
a dirty milk colour, and the lied is obstructed by some groat 
boulders. The two riven a aro separated by a rid go culminating in 
a pouk having an elev.ilion of 17,130 foot. Tlio left bank of the 
Kuphini is formed by tlio Kotola ridge, the summit of which, 
(ld,f) If) foot) far ulme tlio forest region, commands the Pindar to 
its source and ooinininiioatos b}' a goat-path with the Dhiiknu- 
Biiiiiyak : seo Pin par. 

Kuthi'Vankli, the longest and most important branch of tlio 
Iviili river in Kiunaon In bos its visa in a small glacier at tlio 
Ho u thorn, base of the Ijunpiya-lokh pass from Puiti Da nil a Mai I a, 
into Ilundos in north latitude .30 a -’28' and east longitude 80°-3S'‘. 
Hi is spot was visited by Webb, and is thug described by him : 
<( The river, two furlongs distant, iP breadth reduced to four or 
live yards : at two mid a quarter miles in a north-west direction, 
if, is covered with snow, and no longer to bo traced ; neither is the 
road passable boyoud this point at the present season* Alter tho 
middle of July, when tho thaw is perfected, it may be traced as a 
small stream for about four miles more, in the direction last men¬ 
tioned, and from thence to its head in the snow, north-west two 
miles further. The stream scarcely flows in winter, being derived 
almost exclusively from tho thawing snow.” Tlio Luupiya-lekh 
pass itself lias an elevation of 18,150 foot. The rivet' takes ft south¬ 
easterly direction through the Bynns valley to its junction with 
tho Kali, thirty miles from its source. It receives numerous snow- 
fed torrents oh both banks pussing by the eaeftmphig-grounds of 
Waluhiya, •Ibaimilhi, iUmb, delinks, Singchunia and Tvutlii, 

09 
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whence it derives its name. To tlio right unci loft of tho KulJiJ- 
Yankti tlicro am peaks over 20,000 foot high and tho entire valley 
is bordorod hy glaciers from which torrents flow inlo tho Kuthi 
river. At Lho confluence with the Kali, ilio hitter bus a bed 150 
yards wide, but contracting into timoli narrower limits a miio fur¬ 
ther up so that tho stream in September is all but fordable. 'The 
Kuthi river is a third larger than the custom branch, both in siao 
of channel and volume of water, and nearly fbm times tho length 
from source to confluonco ; notwithstanding which tho eastern and 
smaller hianoli has givon its name to the united river. Tho Gyuk- 
dlmra pass from Belli of Darina to Kuthi in Bylina up tlio hVehko- 
Vdnkti and hy tho Chuchingti encaniping-gronnd is still used, 
though difficult. 

Ladhiya, a tiilmfary of the Kftli river in eastern Kumnon taken 
its rise in Pulti Malii Han and pnrgnnnh Dbyanirau on tho 
sou them slopes of the range along which passes tho road from Ik! 
to Devi-dhihnm north latitude 2h°-2G' and oast longitndo 7D°»4[K. 
It has a south-easterly course through Chnnbhainsi, Malii linn, 
Tnlli Ran, Palbelon and Tall ados to its junction with tho Kali oh 
tho right bank in north latitude 211° 1 ft' and oast longitndo SOMft'L 
Its only considerable affluents uro tho Uaiiya-giulb which joins if on 
tho left bank near Chaura in Tnlli Hau and tho Kuirfiln river which 
joins it on tlio same hank in Palbelon, A much frequented road 
to tho Bhuhar passes down tho left bank of lho latter stream cross¬ 
ing tlio Ladhiyn by 7 a suspension biklgo below ibeir confluence at 
Chalthi nndthonco by Jhistiyn to Tanuhpur in the Blialmr. Lower 
down tho Jjiidhiya is joined by tlio Bnbkola river also on tho left 
bank, and is hero crossed hy tho road fiom (Jhnmpdwat to Bimnrlea 
much usod hy lho Bholiyas in their wintor migrations. Tlicro uro 
eoasidorabio tracts of good irrigated land all along ils course and 
tlio courses of ils tributaries which yield rice of excellent quality. 

Lakhanpur Taila, a patti of pargan nli Clmugarkhain Kumtion. 
is bounded on tho north hy patti Syunara Malia and Rithilgiir ; 
on tho south hy patti Ithaspnrja, Uchyur and Malla Laklianpur > 
on the west by Khnspnrja, and Talk Syunara and on tho cast by 
Durum This patti was separated from Lnkhnnpur at llio recent 
flottlemenl. It is drained hy tho LikhwargAdli, a tributary of tho 
Suwal river, and is traversed hy tho Pilhorngnrk and Askot rondo. 
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For statistics boo LakiiANpur Malla. Tlio palwfiri resides ai Alai, 
where lliero is a school, 

Lakhanpur Malla, a patti of purgauah of Chuugavkha in 
Kunuion, is bounded on Ike north by the Tall a patti of Lakhanpur; 
oil the west by TJchyiU' and Mahrjiiii Alalia; on the south by 
Haltmi Malla and on tlio west by Damn This patti was formed 
from T/ukhanpur at the recent settlement. It is drained by the 
head-wiilors of the Suwal liver. The rosul to LolmgliiLL passes 
by Juliui ti 1 a-plantation, and tint lo LMthorngarh by Panuwa-mmlu 
«u tlw cs.ti'cuAft uuvtknvu bcvandavy. The staUtelics oC tUe 
and Tall si patti, s may bo shown thus:— 


} <nktlll)ljnll. 

i Asar-mew: atu:A in M.«s. ] 

AjiM’S-i.MCN r IN lUIPGFS. | 

Pol’ULVTION. 
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t 
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f’p- 

maleo'. 
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od 
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Walla ... 
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9,588 
2,1358 | 

do 

115 

l,01(i 

858 

[ 581) 
■125 

! 

SO!) 

715 

1,070 

858 

2,032 
2,053 ^ 

2,757 

L,U94 

2,4-11 

1,502 


Besides tho above, 141) Mm are exempt from land-revenue in 
tlio Malta Patti, mid 1$7 in tho Talla Patti. Tho land-revcnno falls 
sit Re. 0-15-5 per aero on Iho Assessed cultivation in Iho former 
and sit Re. 1-4-8 in tho latler. Brahman village common ifios 
are numerous in this patti, especially those belonging to the Jo.slii, 
Tiwai'i and Piindo ohms. The first hold Ufai Joshi and others 
in mud/c The patwiu'i resides in 13 ma : there are schools at 
Uailakot and Bin a. 

Laldhang, a police station and forest station at tho mouth rf 
Iho llnwfoan nndi in Patti Udepur Bichlila of pnrganuh Gauga 
Salan in British Garlnval, is sitnato in latitude 29°-52' and luu- 
gitudo 78°-2l'. The Bijanagar peak on the right bank of the 
nrtdi rises to a height of 1,982 foot. The road from the Srinagar 
and Hard war road to ICotdwara crosses the Rawisan close to the 
station. The village of L&Ulhang itself lies in the Bijnor district. 

Landhaur or Random’, 1 a, convalescent dep6t for British troops 
adjoining Mussoorio, is situate in north latitude 30°-27'-30" and 
east longitude 78°-8' 3 partly in Debra D(ia and partly in Tikri, with 
an area of 1,048 acres. In February, 1881, the population liurn- 
1 1 nui indebted lot mu oh of ibis notice to Mr. V, Fisher, <J.S. 
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Ijorocl 1,74U Mo(‘ females ; of whom 1,078 ('2Of) females) were lliu- 
tins, 551) (I25 females) were Musahmim ; ami 112 (VO females) 
■wore Olmsiians. This was helbro the annual draft of convales* 
con Is had arrived. In September, 1880, tho population nnmborod 
4,4-28 (1,074, i'o undos) ; of whom 728 (380 females) wore Chrisl,hum. 
The cantonment is built on the sides and erosl nV a range imme¬ 
diately adjoining Mnssoorio. Tho highest point, a peak on tho 
nor til-western boundary, is 7,534 loot above the love l of tho sou. 
To tho east on the road to Tilni are two peaks having an altitude 
of 7,(5111) and 8,509 lent respectively. The hitter is known as Top- 
tilia. rjundlmur is reached from Uajpur by the ordinary road to 
Mnssoorio which Immelies off at jJavlowganj to hamllnnm on I ho 
east and Urn Mnnsmudu 1 din ary on Urn west. Km' all ordinary 
purposes tho two nro now one town, lor the boundary lino near 
hand him r post-oilioe passes fcluougli perhaps tlio most thickly popn- 
Jatod part of tho station. The Landhuur hnzar extends from tho 
posl-oilico to Mullingar, that, part of the eaiitounumt in which the 
Caledonian Hotel is situate. From this last point to tho Church 
tho approaches aio vory stoop, one road loading to the west in an 
almost direct ascent pacing the orderly-room and convalescent 
barrack, and the (itlior taking ail easterly direction just above the 
lower Tiliri road aigaags up tlio side of tho southern declivity and 
moots tho first road at tho Church. From this point, a read almost 
lovol ill roughen t, runs round the northern peak, mid a second road 
which shnilaiily skirts the southern peak of Lfd-liba is connected 
with it by a cross road near tho depot guard-room. Ihvyond this 
second load is a third which skirts tho hill whore the hospital is 
situate at tho oxlrnmo east of the cantonment. Tho length of 
the randft completing tho circuit of the throe hills is 2 miles t> 
furlongs 74 yardu. 

Tlio Land ham* hills are not only better wooded than tlio Mus- 
poorio hills, hut also afford liner viows, and aro by Homo regarded 
ns nioio healthy, being less built upon, or rathor tho houses are 
flirthor apart and do not overlook each other. The climate is 
excellent, except during the rains and tlio sanitation is good, duo 
1 o tho natural facilities for drainage ami tlio absonco of a clayey 
soil, so that tlio roads rapidly dry oven all or I ho heaviest rain. 
Wuh tho exception of j mlniumiry and rheumatic eases and 
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.ulvanoed stages of organic disease, nearly all maladies appear to bo 
ameliorated m this olnuate. The permanent residents appear to 
■enjoy ns good health hero as they would m England. Beyond 
colds, disease is rarely contracted, and cholera is never endemic, 
and is unknown except in the few eases whore it has been imported 
from the plains, but evon then it does not become epidemic. Tbe 
public biddings include St. Paul’s Church, the ltoimm Catholic 
(Jlmpo!, post-office, telegraph office, and some twenty-six barracks. 
The depot was established in 1827, and has now accommodation 
for 22 families (including Staff-Sergeants of depot) and 203 single 
men, of whom eight families and 27 single men usually remain for 
the winter. The buildings include male and female hospitals, 
library, coffee shop, reading-room, orderly-room, school, guard- 
room, and theatre. There is a Commandant and Station Staff 
Officer, with a Medical Officer and Chaplain. The Commandant; 
o.\o raises tho powers of a Cantonment Magistrate for petty oftoncos 
within the hunts of cantoumont, and provides for the conservancy 
ruid arrangements of tho bazar, which is a largo one and usually 
very well stocked with supplies and manufactured goods. 

The receipts of the Lumlbaur Canloimumt Fund for the year 
1882-83 amounted to Rs. 5,933, of which lls. 1,321 were raised by 
a watchman’s'tax ; Ra. 2,083 by a house-tax; lls. f'CO by octroi, and 
Jls, 297 by voluntary subscriptions ; lls. 1,<J(J0 were received from 
tho Imperial Government as a grant in aid tor arboriculture, and 
tlm romaiuiler was received on account ol’ flues and miscellaneous 
dues. The expenditure during the same poiiod amounted to 
ils. 4,899, of which police absorbed lls. 6S8 and lls. 2,903 were 
devoted to consorvancy and other establishments such as tree-lend¬ 
ing, gardens ; lls. 900 wgl'O devoted to public works, and lls. 408 
to miscellaneous purposes. 

Dr, E, II. Fish or, in 1831, gives the following readings for (hat 


year from a thormomolor kept in an open verandah facing north :• 
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Langur, a palli of parganah Gaiiga Sulim in British Cfurh will, 
is bonmlod on Iho south by patlis of parganalis Tails Sal An; oil 
the oust by pargiuiahe IhiralmyYm unci Omumdkot, and on Iho west 
and south by other pattis of tlio same parganah. The two roads 
from Kotdwnra to Siinagar, pass through Langur and meet nL 
Dwfirikhfi!, whence ono orossos the NyAr by Bilkhot and tlio other 
by Marwiira. Thoro aro schools at Gum and PAli. In the centre 
on tbo highest peak (6,207 foot) aro the remains of tlio two forts 
which held out so long against the GorkliAlia. Tbo garrisons 
woro under tlio command of tlio As will (hokddvs of Sila, a power¬ 
ful sept, so much so as to give rise to the local saying : — 

‘ Ailha lc (7<irii»>ift «<JKa hfi Asmaf. 1 

1 Half is GarhwAl, half is Aswdl ’ The Khoh and an affluent 
of the jVIiutli ri.so on tho southorn side of the central group ami 
both havo fair open valloys, Tho northern slopes are stoop and run 
down to tho Nynr, but thoro are Hats along tbo bank. Tho put war i 
usually resides at Diusa and also collects the land-revenue of 
Knraundu Walla. 

Lebun or Li billing, a lofty ridgo culminating in tho peak of 
Yh'gnnjang, separates Patti llytma from Patti Malla Darina, both in 
pnrgmmh Diirmaof Kunmon. II runs in a direction slightly south¬ 
east from tlio dividing range bolwooti ICuniaon and lliindos to tho 
west of tbo Limpiya-Dinm pass into II mid os from lkitti Dyans, 
It is crossed by a difficult pass up the Jlinling-Yiinkti from 
Jolinka (14,350 feet) in the valley of the ICullii-Y&ukti in By dun 
t.o Khimling in Durova having an olovation air its crest of 18/.H2 
feet. Webb, who crossed it in Juno from Byans found “ a stoop, 
dillioulL anil fatiguing ascent, tlio lower part over bods of ice, tho 
higher over deep and porpoLiml snow fro/.oti luird. Sovoro oppres¬ 
sion in breathing, unable to proceed twemty paces at a limo with¬ 
out halting,” JStill higher lip bo found tho ascent (t stoop with 
roemit snow in parts knee-deep.” Tho whole of the dislanco 
(2,032 yards) down, on Iho Darina sido, was oxcossively steep and 
tho snow nearly k noe-deep. Tho declivity was so great that it 
was necessary to employ people with hatchets to make small hollows 
in tho snow whom hard, in which tho font might Lie placed. As 
in th.Q ascout, all had felt intolerable difficulty in breathing, so 
in tho descent a violonl determination of blood to the head with 
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SoVere pain was general. The passage occupied twelve hours for peo¬ 
ple without loads; none ot the laden bearers oame up before tho 
second day, and some loads not until the second evening- TI, Strachoy 
distillate tho height given here, and notes that two natives of Sipu 
crossed it in September with difficulty doing three kos in sis days 
over very deep snow. Ilis estimate ia 10,94-2 feet. North latitude 
30°-20 / 45' ,/ . Eustlongitudo S0 W -4U'. Colonel Smytlie crossedit 
in June, and made tho elevation 19,000 feet. Ho had no difficulty 
in breathing though there was a slight snow storm at the top, and 
tho fresh snow was knee-deep wherever tho surface was at all level. 

Lipu-lekh, the moat eastern pass from Kiunaon into Hundes, is 
situate in Patti By&ns in north latitude 30°-13 'A 9" and east 
longitude 8l°-4'-50 // , at an elevation of 16,780 feet above the level 
of tho sea. Soo KAlafani, PcjhAng. The following account of a 
visit to the pass in July, 1877, will be interesting 

“Tlio night before nseonding tho puss was spout in a narrow dcsoluto plain, j 119 1 
tho only spot which tho snow-drifts lying nil round have loft untouched. Prom this 
place, cnllod Sauguha, tho way bos first across a modorato snow-field which was Bottled 
in tho hollow ho two on two ridges projecting from oitlior side o£ the pass ; then along n 
gentle slope over which and on both sides of it tlio snow lies tliiclrly, filling tho head 
of tho valley like tho vldod of a glaoior. Owing to tho softness of tho surface, tho walk¬ 
ing is heavy, though the slope is by no moans steep. After you are three-fourths of 
tho way, it is plain sailing over tho glaoior, which is iu many plaooa firm and gives good 
Fooling. It is only lower down, whero fcho mow is a littlo too soft, that wo often sank 
in it up to our kneos As wo approohed fcho pass, tlio enow lay pjctfcy uniformly and 
often very deop. The latter part of the glaoior was another gentle slope, leading over 
tho white cowl of tlio mountain to the summit, which was marked by a cairn of stones 
surmounted by Hags. Afow rocl-boakod ravens wore circling about overhead, apparently 
unftCfeotod by the rarity of tho atmospheio (tho olovntion of the puss is IG,600 foot 
abovo son level), ns they Boomed to fly with just as much case as 111 tho vicinity of vil¬ 
lages. A oonplo of Iluniyas loading n Hook of sheep laden with salt wore coming up 
from Taklakofc, walking oaroEully over tho snow fields which sloped up to the pass. 
Two Taklakofc 0 if!dials ns they reached fcho summit, and caught fcho first view of fcho 
solitary peak of Numimanhil (GUvrla. tho MonumsvngH of II. Straehoy) above the table 
land of Tftklnlcofc, raised their bands and uttered what eonmed n prayor. The view of 
Tibet from the crest of tho puss, formed as it were by tho vast should era of fcho snowy 
range, is vory striking For a short while fcho mist rising from tlio valleys had noarly 
bloLtod out the lower landscape , but the white, and iu some places purple, outline of 
fcho summit of Numunaahil was sharp against a cloar blue sky, the plain beneath look¬ 
ing very faint, till the sun bout on it, when it appealed of a light-red colour, without a. 
tree or a vostige of vegetation on it. The eastern spurs of this mountain enclosed a 
valley which was filled with bluish mist. Taki&kot itsolf is not visible from the pass 
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—a dark ridge of i stile eolonv, streaked with snow, shuts out llio view in llir (. duo. - 
tiou; but a coupla nE homes m» soon on a haao plain wool of llio town, On Llio kuuUi- 
ovn ttido llio viow embr.u'os Lho moiiuUins both in Ntipiil and. along Llio ttatiirnhed ol 
Llio Ihiruni.mid Ilyftns v.tlloyn, which aw much higher limn liny in Tiliot; llio imilhem 
langos gradually sinking in ulnvation, till fa in h am l ] duo in Llio dixtuiico gleam llio Inin' 
nndithUing lulls of Tibet. Houfcli of Llio rulgo winch forms Llio mtlornlioil of Llio Kith 
ami 'L’lljehm rivers thorn aro HCvoml donp glows filled with munv and rolicn of glaciers ; 
liuro nicks boro and Llioro, and mugs ruing to n. pindigimm height, 1 icing wivciml Ikon 
an ml foot high, luun'ed black mnl mil, and cupped villi -mow or iieanty liivf. Valleys of 
tliin kind mo common in tlii.i n.muliun uhntnr, prommting an itppeinmico of having boon 
hcoiipoil nnL of Llio mass. They prnimbly mvo (heir origin (o Lho primeval glutlorn, as 
felio hLiuhihs which nb jnesonL flow from i hem .m* hmiilhoiml to nmnmL for (hew. 
Thorn muuL htivo boon u gieftfc upheaval of Llio pmtmry mouldunm of Llio nnowy i align 
HiilHoqnmil. to Uni dopodfcuf Llio nuidstono foiiniilioii of Tibet Thu lock on fclio pus 
and on Lho ridges north of it in a uiripfj of roil t-innlulouo, imd belongs to J'onli.ithim 
mi Lively foreign Lo (ho Jrimiilii.ja 

Tin! night, wo upenl at Hnngolui nl Lho foul, of Llio puss wao mlmolv cold, ami 
wo couhl nub light ft Urn. Tiutimiing lo Kiilapmu Ike no\.l morning, wo bnl In light 
agiuimb a violonb hduLIi wind, and Inwardi cvunhig lho iitinosphen* ugmii boonum 
(lounloilly cliilly, Llio Llinrinomotor ulaiuliitg at 22°. 'I'bn scenery mi Lbn imiln from 
ICiiliipiuu Lo blw pass is neither hciuilifnl nor auljtiuio; it is simply UiuL.islu 1 . Thu evugu 
Btuvb up from the bed of snow-covered stream i imd mo lo 2,01)0 fret, or where them 
aro no orng# Llioro am a beep slope# of looso dt'bn s, or lure nicks i.plhiluivd into flag- 
influbs nnd we.it.licrcd almost lo disintegration, while hero imd there you will hen lho 
jugged odgo of a projecting clilf overhanging a deep gorge Much urn fclio fealiireii ol 
Llio HLrmiqi), olmo'.ie somio mound. Tim (dill's urn iron black, boiled with iod mnulalnno 
atripes L iiotieo'l in ono plan, il roin.ukalilo rock eotnpnsiul of rod anmlstmio, nllnimug 
ii gro.it. (dovatum, with n bund nf gmnifco uolinimii apparently wioalhod round it in n 
bpnul I'm m. On my way Ln Lho piss, t made several oxouvaiotis Lo mmmliuns lying nil' 
Lho until. One of fclioio w.is a mivioi of HLruLilied oiugb, and Llioro win only u rude gout 
Lriiulc, in many places obliterated by anow, which led (n Lho mmnnifc Wo punned u tow 
birch tren.s, torn i.nd bitUorod by bho uborm, Lima n low durk-gLoeu junipoi hushes j and 
when wo Imd accomplished hall tho lUiOimfc, fclio gronud was eovnred liy a profimum ot 
mo.sfc beautiful lluwcri, nnd especially of Lho most lovuly auriculas of deep-violol hue. 
lfiuin lho numinit nil round Llioro is .t woudoiful view of snow-chul peiilm 'I'lin liighoid 
riiou)ilain visible is one in Nopal willed Nnmpu. it w a aninaLh, rounded, snowy sum¬ 
mit of great beauty and Hilvmy whitonosR rising to 23,001) foot. Tlum llioro is ono on 
Lho wosL liuulc of Lho Kali, # callotl Kliuudadlmm j it uses high into ilio niv in lho form 
of a fjim'lu polished muss, with u bold iiulcnlcd ridge. All tho luloml valleya in dVcsLem 
liyiins arc oiuhuod by ridgea, whoao Lops aro murkud by pninlud durk-mdmm'd melm 
bubIi us miglii. bo hIiowii in walor-colours by Indian iod and Inmp-blm-l, or Limy mo 
oliarj) like a knife, or tlioy look lilco decayed pilhus with Llieir capitals built by lho goila 
Uiomf-olvai. IP you go up tiny groat olomLion, tins is (lie kind of viow you have you 
Look down upon a whole lands capo in mum, ft vast liihyrinlh of desert hill# and valleys, 
" a Rioiit mill fcoi'iiblo wildomom" in lho fulleM, «nn, o of Um.-o wordi, AH' is mill, 
nuked, and desolate.f’miu'Ci. 
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Sjipu or Lipu-ke-Thdn, a very diffioult pas? in Patti GoripMt 
of pargnnali Juli&r ia Kumaon between iturfio-gar and Lflam in 
latitude 30°-10 / -30 ,/ and longitude 80°-16 / -50 f/ with an olevatiou 
of 9,127 feet above the level of the sea. The route is hero inclosed 
between the shoulder of one of tho Himalayan peaks rising on the 
western side and the rapid course of the Gori on the eastern aide : 
and the principal path lies over large frngmeuts of rock. It ia 
seldom used now, a more direct and safer lino having been ehoseu. 

Lohbtl, also known as Gairson and Kithira from the neigh¬ 
bouring lands of those names, is situate in Patti Loliba of parganah 
Oh and pur in British Garhwfil in noitli latitude 30°'3' and east 
longitude 79°-19' on the loft bauk of tho Ramgunga river distant 
13 miles from Ganai and ll£ miles from Adbadri. There is a 
tea-factory at Rithiya and a largo one closo by at Silkot and 
Gandyal on the spurs of the Dddutoli range. Another tea-fac¬ 
tory is passed at Siman ou tho right bank of tho Ramganga south 
of tho Thftjkhurnk peak, and there is another a march further west 
at Boni Tab Lohba is a station of a peshkdr or sub-collector of 
the 1 ftnd-vevenue, subordinate to the talisildar of Srinagar. The 
traveller’s bungalow is built on a flat under Gairsen at an eleva¬ 
tion of 5,360 leet above tho level of the sea. 

Mr. Lusliington, when Commissioner of Kumaon, used to reside 
at Rithiya for a short time during the year. It lias boon proposed 
to romove the offices of the Senior Assistant Commissioner from 
Ihiori to Loliba, but as this would ioave a large tract of country, 
wild and rugged in the extreme, far removed from the personal 
an per vision of an European officer, tho scheme has found little 
favour with tho responsible authorities. The paid of Lohba is 
famed for its fertility. Owing to its being surrounded by the high 
ranges of Dudutoli and Byansi, drought is hardly if ever 
known. Irrigation, too, can bo practised and the people possess iu 
their upland pastures grazing grounds for largo herds of cattle, and 
can there fore manure their lands to a greater Extent than is common 
elsewhere. There are mines of copper and iron worked by miners 
from Knmaon and slates of a good description are also found 
hove. Loliba ia named from tho fort of tho sumo name which is 
to be seen on tho summit of a high conical hill on the boundary 
between Kumaon and Garliwfih The walls and remains of build- 
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ingg still Ciitd, and show that the fort must have boon of consider¬ 
able extent. It aland a immediately above the right bank of the 
lt&mganga rivor, and in old on timo? was tho scono of many a stiff 
fight between tho pooplo of Garhwftl and Knmaon . 1 It was also 
garrisoned by tlio Gorkhulis during their stay in Garhwlil . 3 

From Gam'd tho road passos across tho U&mgnnga by an iron 
suspension bridge, and thenoo up tho valley of ono of its tributaries 
( tho IChotsiir ’ in a norfch-norfch-wosterly direction be two on the 
ridge marked by tho Gail-ko-poli (4,053 foot) and Iumkliol peaks 
on tho west and lliat marked by tho IChotsdri (4,531) and Jnnmriya 
ponies on tho east. Those moot togolhor at tho head of llio valley 
in tho Lolibngarh peak (G,272 foot) on tho oast and tho Dlinuli on 
tho weal, both crowned by forts, while the road ascends bofcwoon 
them by tho Pamiwa-kliftl or pass, near wliioli is tho GarluWLl 
boundary close to Somalkhot mine. From tho pass a do,scent of 
ono mile loads to tho Ohimunjiya or Aiehalcliauri bridge of 79 
loot span across tho Rumganga. Thou go tho road koops to tho 
left bank of tho rivor in tho samo direction to tho junction 
of tho Bungidlitir read vid Silkot closo undor tho RUlliya loa- 
faotavy. Here at Saonli is a common oncampiug-ground, but 
most go on to tho Sunifuui or Lohha bungalow. To tho west tho 
groat DiidutoH range occupies tho entire horizon ; tho B 1 alkhovi 
pass on tho IMngidhftv road is 8,04-2 feet high and thonoo a path 
loads to tho sonlhom peak {10,180 feet) and tho northern peak 
(10,188 foot). On tho oast, too, n line of noble hills forms iho 
watershed botwoon tho Pindar and the llfimgangu ns far as Diwu- 
li-khul, vis, } Kankra (10,062 foot); K/mpur (9,522), whonoo pnasoa 
tho road to Narfiyan-bugr and Kandal 18,533). Tho soenory on 
this part of the road is very fine j tho mountains around mo well 
clothed with timber mid are of a sufficient height above llio road 
to look like mountains, 

Iiohba, a pnlti of pnrganah Chandpur in British Gnrliwiil, is 
bounded on tho north by Pattis Sili Glum dp nr, Sirgur and 
Pindarwfir 5 on tiro south by tho Olinukot patfcie of Kimmon ; on 
Iho west by Patti Ulioprnkot, and on tho oast by Patti Giwdr. 
Mr. Boekott writes ;— H I liavo ft low opinion of thoir (Lohha 
pooplo) olmrnclor, wliioli J am puzzled to account for, as were also 
1 (hr.. XI, fine, KIM), 572. » lilt!, (Win, 7112. 
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Messrs. Traill and Batten. Lolita should from its position, soil 
and market advantages) be one of tho moat prosperous in the dis¬ 
trict, Except those at the head of tho valley, the villages have 
not been heavily assessed. I think that the cause of this may be 
due to the prolonged struggles with the Kumaonis and G-oikhfilis, 
which has given a martial character to the people aiid with the 
cessation of the necessity for it they have not yefc given up Lhoir 
martial as pi ratio ns." Many overflowed into the Idiots fir valley 
at the conquest, where the soil is better and its prosperity in a 
measure compensates for the backwardness in Lohba. Tho land- 
l’ovenue of this patti is collected with that of Patti Kbansar and 
paid into tho peshkciri; both aggregated in. 1864 for land-revenue 
and sadubart Rs. 2,184 and for gxhith Us. 72, paid by 4,854 souls* 
The patti comprises the tract drained by tho upper waters of tho 
western R&mganga rising on the northern slopes of the Dfldufcoli 
range (10,180 feet), Loliba, besides boing the head-quarters of 
the tea-factories of Chanel pur, has iron mines at Seinalkhet, Kftl- 
ban, Kalimatti, Mehalchauri, Mailpakha, Nauligodhcra and 
DwfirigAr all in working order, and old mines at Chvur, Kiiaiguir 
and NaupAti. There are copper mincB at Agarsera, 

Lohughat, n villago and old military cantonment in patti 
RegarnbAn and parganab Kali Kumaon, is situate on tho Lolui 
river six miles north of Ohampawat and ten miles north of Cliht- 
rapAni, 15 miles from the Nepfil frontier and 53 miles east from 
Almora, in north latitude 29°-24 / -2" and enst longitude 80°-7'~ 
58" at an elevation of 5,510 feet, above the level of tho sea. About 
twenty miles lower down tho Loliu or Lohavati joins the Kfili on 
tho right bank. Tho population in 1872 numbered 98, and in 1881 
there were 154 (64 females). Lohughat occupies a pleasant tract of 
grassy undulating ground sprinkled with deoddrs, It was formerly a 
cantonment for troops, but 1ms been abandoned for a long time, owing 
to the difficulty of access and tho unhealthy nature of tho country 
through which the principal roads to it from tho plains lie. It is 
open on tho west to the extent of the valley for three miles or so, 
but on other sides is inclosed by high and precipitous hills. The 
barracks and bungalows still exist and are kept In repair. The 
average temperature is 60° and the range is from 80° in January 
and February (1836) to 82° in May. In September 72° weto 
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registered, in Oelobor 68 Q , micl in November 50°. Tho climate is 
considered healthy, though now-ooinors avo found to suffer from 
the common forms of indigestion, Fovors, rheumatism, goitre, 
and aento ophthalmia nro prevalent among the natives. 

Tim granito of Obampftwut hero disappears and gives place to 
blue clay slato in vortical strata with soino quartz. Tito ground 
rises gontly towards the north ami about three miles distant is 
baokod by tho grassy, sadcltc-baek mountain cnllod Jlnim (6,957 
foot) along which passes tho rond to Pithomgarli. This peak 
belongs to a ran go continnocl on the south-eimt to IChilpnti by a 
level wooded vidgo covored with Querous incana and Rhodod&ndron 
arboremn■ Tho groves of dcoddrs nonr Siu aro particularly fiuo, 
and the tree seems to havo spread and porpotualod itself hero lor 
centuries ; hut neither hero nor in any other part of Kumnon is it 
indigenous, and it is only found near tom pies and vilhigos, and never 
on tho opon mountain. There tiro two roads to Pithorngnrh, olio 
by tho Kolukot villago to Dliuryara and the now and bettor one 
by Raikot to Clihira, Tho tea-plantations of Mr. Lyall at Raikot; 
and other two in tho station are carefully cultivated and in full 
bearing, but aro too far away from the market to bo capable of 
yielding vary profitablo returns. llonee to Ohampdwnt crossing 
tho Xjolni by a suspension bridge 6$ miles, to Diuri, 15 inilos, 
and Lo .Tanakpur 15 miles, crossing the Lndliiya at Ohnlthi. 

Kodurnuth, a templo situato in Patti MaJli ICdhplml in parga- 
nah Nagpur of Ilritish Garliwfil, Hob in north latitude 80 °-44M5 w 
and oast longitude 7D 0 -6 / -33' / at an elevation of 11,753 feofc 
ahovo tho level of tho aoa. Tho tom pi o is built on a vidgo jutting 
out at right angles from tho snowy van go below tho peak of Ma~ 
lifipiuith. It .stands near tho head of tho valley of tho Mandtlkini 
On a level spot, and is a handsome building with a noat fiujudo 

adorned on oither sido with uiohoa and 
Tho templo, . 

images, A tower behind mult ol grey 

stono and surmounted by a gilded pinnaclo forms tho adytum of 
the shrine. In front of tho temple aro two rows of masonry housos 
for tho accommodation of pilgrims and behind is tho courtyard 
forming tho residence of tho pandas or ofliciaiing priests. Tho 
present structure, according to Mr. Traill, is of recent construction, 
the original building having fallen to ruin, R is dedicated to 
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Sadasliiu, a form of Siva who, flying from the Piindnvas, took 
refugo boro in the form of a buffalo, and finding liiinself hard 
pressed dived, into the ground leaving, however, bis hinder parts 
on the surface, still an object of adoration here. The remaining 
portions of the god are worshipped at four other places along the 
liimfilayan chainj Lhe arms (bahu) at Tnngnfith ; the face ( muhh ) 
at Kudrnfith; the belly (mibhi) at Madh-Malies'war and the 
hair (Jeta) and head at Kalposwar. These together form the 
( Pau oil Ked/Lr,’ the pilgrimage to which places in succession forms 
a great object to the Hindu devotee. The rdwals or head-priests 
of all tlieso temples are on tho same establishment and subordinate 
to the Kad&rn&th I'dioaZ, who is of tho Jaugam. sect from Mysore. 
He only officiates at GnptHshi aud Ukhirnath, while* his chela or 
adopted son, goes to Kedarmith for tho pilgrim season from the 
middle of Slay to tlio end of October, The tAtoah of the other 
temples retire at the same timo, those from TungniUh to MoUh ; 
from Rudrnuth to Gopeswar; from Madh-Maheswar and Kodai- 
nfith to Ukhirnath and from Knlpeswnr to Urgam. 

Tho routes to Kedunuith are two, that vid Karnprayfig, Ohimoli 
TungtnUh, and Ukhirnath and that general¬ 
ly followed from HarduAr by Srinagar and 
Eudrpray6g along tho Mund&tcini river. Both routes unite at 
Kharaokoti and all the stages and resting places are separately 
noli ceil. Kharaokoti is 11 miles 5 furlongs and 36 poles from 
the temple. To Pfiti, where there is a bridge of 33 feet span, there 
is an ascent of 19 chains and descent 6d chains : to Saundw&ra 
(a 63-feet bridge) undulating for 89 chains. From Gtaurikund 
(229 chains) the road is bud and intersected with numerous ravines, 
and very undulating. Hut from this place commences some of 
the wildest and most rugged scenery in tho Himalaya. There are 
hot springs here, also an object of reverence. To Bhfmudiydr the 
distance is 290 chains and to the Kedac bridge 324 chains, 

The road follows the course of the river sometimes only a few 
feet and sometimes a thousand feet above, while on each side the 
mountains rise four to five thousand feet almost perpendicularly 
and clothed thickly with forest. So narrow is this gorge that it 
is possible often at five hundred feet from the bed of the river to 
throw a stone from one side to tho othor. At intervals along the 
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road there are magnificent cascades and nuinorous small tribu¬ 
taries pouring down in every possiblo form. At one point, the wntor 
comes from a considerable height in as perfect a jot as if it had 
bom construetecl by artificial means, and falls into a basin of 
rook ■which it has hollo wod out for itaolf. The stream ngain rises 
from it almost unbroken and, forming an arch, descends on the 
road in spray. Higher up near Koclar some of llio streams aro 
nearly lukewarm and sovoral of thorn are highly impregnated vvitli 
sulphur. At Bhiin-udiydr thoro aro ft number of oavos cut out of 
tho rook usod as a halting place, and said to havo boon so used by 
BMmn. and the Pfindavas. IXonco tlio road goes up tho valley of 
tho ICcd6rgangrt torrent almost duo oast until within a milo of Llio 
temple when if turns to the north. The atmospherical phonomona 
resembling tho Barisal guns nro obsorvod boro. Tho groat pil¬ 
grim road constructed and marked out by Mr. Traill, while Commis¬ 
sioner of Kumaon, must havo bean a work of grout labour and 
difficulty, and has resulted in saving tlio lives of thousands. 

From time immoinorial, pilgrims from all parts of India havo 
^ toiled through Lhoso mountains to visit Lho 

lliroG groat shrines of Gangolri, ICodur and 
I3adari, nil placed on the one great group of snowy poults soparat-- 
ing tho Alaknanda from tho Bhhgirathi tivor, tho two which toge¬ 
ther form tlio Gauges. Tho latter though much in for ior in volumo 
is considered in tho Furfmas to bo tho more saorod. Although, 
however, the reputation of tlio Alaknanda doos not equal that of 
tho Bhflgimthi, if is on tho banks of tho formor river that tho most 
colobratod places of Hindu pilgrimage aro found. Chmgotri, a 
littleabovo whioli tho Bluigirathi issnos from its gl.vcior, or accord¬ 
ing to Hindu mythology where tho hoavon-bovn goddoss first 
descended upon tlio earth, is a spot of tho highest sanctity, but it 
fails to attract tho crowds of pilgrims who ovory yonr visit llio 
sourcos of tho Alnknanda. Ilow this proforonco of tho loss saorod 
stream had its origin, onnnofc now bo dotormined. Possibly tlio 
suporior sanctity of the Bhfigirnlhi may bo only tlio poetical inven¬ 
tion of a la tor ago, which has failed to shako tho traditional fool¬ 
ing, olclor than any books, that salvation was to bo found movo 
easily on tho banks of tho groator river, Tho sources of the Ganges 
•wore objects of vonoration and of pilgrimago long before tho 
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foundation of the temples which now exist there, Austerities and 
acts of devotion performed in the Himalaya seem to have had a 
special virtue from the most ancient times. We find examples 
of this in the extracts from the sacrod books already given in the 
previous volume. 

Pilgrims begin to enter the hills after the fair at Hnrdwiu'. This 
great assemblage is held on tho first day of the month of Bais&kh, 
the commencement of the Hindu solar year, which corresponds 
with the entry of the sun into tho sign of Aries or Mesha. Accord¬ 
ing to our reckoning this takes place about the 25th of March, 
but in consequence of the erroneous calculation by the Hindu astro¬ 
nomers of the true length of the solar year, similar to that error 
which made it necessary for Pope Gregory to omit ton days fiom 
the calendar, the great day of the fair at Hnrdwar now falls on 11th 
or 12th of April. Every twelfth year the planet Jupiter ( Vrihas- 
pati) is in the sign Aquarius (kumbha) at the time of the sun’s entry 
into Aries. These arc occasions of peculiar sanctity, and Lhe fairs 
in these years called 1 himbhf after the Sanskrit name of Aquarius, 
lire attended by vast multitudes of people. Every sixth year, or 
half way between two Icumbhs, the number of visitors is also very 
great. On the day of which the Hardwnr Pair is the anniversary, 
tho Ganges is Bnid to have first appeared upon the earth. Pious 
pilgrims flock from all parts of India to bathe in the sacred river 
and wash away their sins. At the present time a large and very 
conspicuous portion of the bathers at Hardwdr come from tho 
Punjab and distant parts of Rdjpntdna. Religion, however, is not 
the sole incentive that draws these crowds together. Trade and 
amusement are as much thought of. Several hundred thousand 
people are supposed to bo no extraordinary gathering, and occa¬ 
sionally in a kumbh year the numbers have been estimated as high 
as two millions, But there can be little doubt that this is an 
exaggeration and half this number will perhaps be near tho truth. 

A small proportion only of the bathers at Harchv&r accomplish 
the pilgrimage to Ked&r and Bndari. The more bigoted Saivas 
visit Ked&r only, and some Vaislinavas in like manner only pay 
their devotions at Badari, but the great mass of pilgrims attend 
both shrines. Tho Vaishnava worship is so much more popular in 
Upper India that Badari is considered by far the more sacred of the 
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two. Thera Is litfclo doubt that to Sankara Acluirya is duo (ho i‘o* 
establishment of llio efficacy of pilgrimages to tho two groat shrincB) 
and it is probable that thoso institutions liavo retained to tho pro* 
sent day much of tho organisation which Simltara himself gave to 
them. 

The institution of which the tomplo at KodArnMh forms a part 
is a good example of what wo may fairly 
call the monasteries of tho Hindus. Tho 
constitution of thoso establishments has boon wall described by 
Professor Wilson. 44 Tho maths, aslhals, or aid)as," ho writes, 
44 tho residences of tlio monastic communities of tho Hindus, aro 
scattered over the wliolo country; they vary in striiclnro and extent 
according to the property of which tho proprietors are possessed ; 
but (hey generally comprehend a sot of huts or chambers for (ho 
Mahant or Superior and lus permanent pupils, a tomplo, sncied 
to tho dotty whom they worship, or iho Samadh or Shrine of tho 
founder of tho seot, or somo oininonfc (anchor ; and a Dharmsala, 
one or more sheds or buildings for tho accommodation of tho mon- 
dioants or travellers, who aro constantly visiting tho math ; ingress 
and egress two froo to all, and indeed a restraint upon personal 
liberty seems never to have ontorod into tlio conception of any of 
tho religious legislators of tlio Hindus. Tho math is under 
tho entire control of a Mahan t, uith a cor tain number of 
rosidonta, chdas or disci plot ; their munbor varies from fchroo or 
fom* to thirty or forty, but in b<dh lyisqs iharo aro always a iwm* 
bor of vagrants or ouUmombors; tho resident chelas aro usually 
tho oldors of tho body with a few of tlio younger an their attendants 
and scholars ; and it is from tho senior or mot a profioiont of Uioao 
nscotics, that tlio mahant is nominally elected. In somo instances, 
howovor, wboro tlio mahant has a family, tlio situation descends 
in tho lino of his posterity 5 where tin election is lo bo effected, it 
is conducted with much solemnity, and prosonts a curious picture 
of a rogularly organised systom of Oliuvch policy amongst thoso 
apparently unimportant and straggling communities.” Kodurn&th, 
although of moro importance than most institutions of tho kind, 
is in all essential points a math similar to thoso which have boon 
doscribod in tlio procoding oxtract. Tho community belongs Lo 
the soot of SaiYft ascotics called Jangama ; and tho Mahant, or as 
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ho is hotc called, tlio ryioal, as well as his chelas , must all be people 
of Malabar. Tlio Jan warn as hero, aa everywhere else, worship 
Siva, or ns lie is more commonly called in those parts of India, 
Mahiidoo, under Dio form of tlio linga, Throughout these moun¬ 
tains Mahiidoo, tlio god of ovory thing terrible and destructive, is 
always represented by this emblem, a symbol of the belief that 
destruction implies generation and reproduction in some other form, 
tlio belief that has tlio scientific basis that‘nothing is lost.’ The 
worship has often boon made a mafctei of reproach to Hindus, but 
in this part of India, as a rule, such accusations have no foundation. 
Tho worship of tlio linga, as we have already seen, is free from all 
grossnoM, and to use tlio words of Professor Wilson, “ it requires a 
rather lively imagination to trace any resemblance in its symbol 
to tho object which it is supposed to represent,” 

Tlio ceremonies to be observed by pilgrims are very simple, con¬ 
sisting of ti few prostrations at various places, and hearing a short 
ritual and discourse from the officiating priest. Tho pilgrim carries 
away in scaled jars from tho sacred pool some water which is high¬ 
ly chargod with iron and sulphur. Gloso to tho temple is a pre¬ 
cipice on tho way to tho Mahapanth poak known as tho ‘ Bhairab 
Jluimp,’ from which in formor times devotees used to fling them- 
Helves, but this practice was put a stop to by Mr. Traill, Before 
pvocooding to oxocuto their doaigu it was usual to inscribe their 
names and tlio dates on tho walls of tho neighbouring temples. 
That at Gopcswar lias sovorel snoh records chiefly of Dakkini and 
Bengali pilgrims; the freshest cub bears a dale corresponding to 
1820 A.D. Tho income of tho tomplo is derived from endowments 
consisting of 54 villagos, with a rental of Rs. 857 a your, and offer¬ 
ings varying from 5,000 to 10,000 rupees annually. The school, 
formerly supported by the Ufiwal, has been allowed to decline. 

Khftnsar, a pat Li of parganah Badb&n, in British Garhwjil, w 
bounded on the north by Pindar war; on the west by Lohba; and 
on the south and oast by ICumaon: it was formed from patti Pin- 
danyfir in 18(54. It occupies tho highly mountainous tract to the 
north of tlio woalern Bumganga during its courso from Mohalcliauri 
lo Ivumaon The land-re venue is paid into tho Lohba pesbkari. 

Kharayafc, a patti of parganah Shot, in Kumaon, is bounded on 
tho north by B&mhidi and Askol; on the west by Seti Talla; 
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on tlio south by Mahar ; aud on tlio east by Klmrakdcs. It lies to 
the north of Pith ora gurli ami the road from the latter station 
running north bifurcates tit Siithiing in this patti, tlio one branch 
running north-west to Thai and tlio other north to tlio Ihinnu 
patfcis. hi a 1)1 ami Dungari are villages closo to Suckling ; Lain a- 
khot is on the Tlinl road, and Satgar on tlio A shot road, Dlivaj 
or Dhaj, a remarkable peak a little soufch-onnt of Satgar, has an 
olovation, of 8,119 foot above tho lovol of the sou in longitude* 
80°-19 , -58' / and latitude 29°-a9’-25 f \ Tho dm in ago mostly Hows 
westward into tlio Kfilaprini, a tributary of tho Hiimganga, Tlio 
assessable area eompiiaos 1,428 Msig, of which 397 aro oulttir- 
ublo and 1,031 arc cultivated (419 irrigated). Tho land-tax 
yielded 11b. 324 in 1815 : 11s. 512 in 1820, and 11s. 873 in 1843. 
Tho existing assessment of 11s, 1,533 gives a rate of Jls. 1-1-2 por 
aero on tho whelo assoasablo area, and 31s. 1 -7-1) por aero on the 
cultivation. The population at settlement. nunihorcd 2,001 souls, 
of whom 1,049 wore males, Tho pnlwfai resides in Binilgium nml 
there is a school in S {\ tailing!. 

Kharahi, a patti of parganah Ohaugnrkba in Kumaon, lies 
betweeu Uifihagir and tlio Sarju at Bilges war. It is bounded on 
tlio north and west almost as far as the Ptipi peak by tho road from 
Bfigeswar to Almora by Soineswar, tlionco an irregular line sepa¬ 
rates it from Kithtigfir on tho south : tlio Sarju river forms tho 
liorfch-oastom and eastern boundary separating it from tlio ICmn- 
syuv patti. The two eastern roads from Almora pass through 
this sub-division on cither aido of tlio Kupdoo poak (5,502 foot). 
Tlio assossabio area eomprisos 1,213 b(sis t of which 540 arc eul- 
turnblo and 673 aro cultivatod (99 irrigated). Tito assessment in 
1815 amounted to Ha, 69 : in 1820 to Us. 131 : in 1843 to Us. 223 : 
and is now Its. 886, which falls on the total assessable aroa at 
Ko. 0-11-8 per aoro and on tho cultivated aroa at Us, 1-5-0. A 
small patch of 11 bhis is hold freo of rovomio, Tlio population at 
tho time of Boltlomonl numbered 1,126 souls, of whom 585 wovo 
males. 

Tho uftmo of Lho patti is probnbly doilvod from tho Irvvgo qurmtitiotf of atentito 
found thoro, It in rnoro lomailaihto for tlio miaon of iioapotono »nd cojipor nml i(« 
luxuriant forontB of Tinua lonyifcUu Limn for its ngriculluinl roKOiuces. Thorn) wore 
novor gronb, form 1831 Mr. Traill wrote—“Thin Bnmll euh-tli vision in now jjrnilunlly 
locovoring from tho utalo of doLcrioratiou to which it hint fnllon luuloi 1 tho Into 
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government;. Tiio fcreate at one tnno haibouved so many tigors tlsat tlio ullages Lad 
boon deserted on account of them.” ConeoqiumtTy tiro GorkhaU settlement of 1807 
showed only foaiteon hamlets with a total area of 162 htsis, of which only 70 were 
cultivated and assessed at Its. 80. It subsequently became ft jdgtr of b(un Sab. In 
1821, the a beg rb able aion iuorea®cd to 482 bills with hs much more in bho area of 
iloaortocl village sitoa, but only 162 htsis wore cultivated. Of its state in 1810 Mr. 
Datton writes.— f< Although it is true that tlio villages are all simoundod by forosta, 
and that thoso having the best irrigated lands near the Sai ju ate in insalubrious 
aifcuationa whoro only cultivation by non-rosidout tenants can be introduced, atili tho 
pooplo of Kharulii possess a uiarlcot for their produco close to thoir liomoa at Bagoswar 
and amongst tlio Bhofciyua, who in tho winter pasluio thoir cattlo and sheep in tlioir 
forests. Tho copper mines in KbaiAbi at present yield but ono rupee per annum to 
tho State, and havo boon practically abandoned by thoir leasees, who avo only the Negi 
thokdflra of tho patti. Pvom tho roports on tho quality and oxtontpf tho ores, it 
would appear that capital and skill would louder tho mines of tliia patti valuable and 
iinporlnnt. The natnvo of tho soil—(sleatitio mid talcoso mud with spriuga) in which 
tlio eujmforous deposits occur, rondor tho cfFoi'ts at working tlio mines by the neigh¬ 
bouring zanundfafl fruitless. The ores of iron aic plentiful in various parts of Oluiu- 
gnrklin, mul nio worked at thirteen clift'orout spota, at one of whioh (Thiratoli m 
Dfirfin) mnguolio oro is found. Goitio prevails to a great astont in Ghaugarkbn, espe¬ 
cially in Unngov and Ddruu, with its usual occasional accompaniment of crotnuam.' 1 
At tho vocoub sottlomonL 2G villages wore transforred to Talla Ivntyur and one to Dug. 
Tho pntwilri reBuloB at Klmkar whoro fchoro is a soliool. 

Kharakdea, or Klmrkdes, a patti of pargauah Siiorin ICu- 
maoiij is bounded on tho north by Talla Aslcot j on tlio west by 
KliaWiyat and Mfthat; on the east by tlio K6Ii; and on the south by 
Nnyades. This patti was formed from Malmv at the recent settle¬ 
ment. Tho villages are all very small. Tho assessable area com¬ 
prises 373 Usis, of which 167 are eulturablo and 206 tiro cultivated 
(14 irrigated). The land-tax yielded Rs. 30 in 1815 : Rs. 31 in 1820; 
and Rs. 59 in 1843. Tho assessment is now Rs. 214, whioh falls on 
tho whole aron at Rs. 0-9-2 per aero, and on tlio cultivation at 
Rs. 1-0-7 per aero. The population comprised 259 males and 235 
females at settlement. Tho patw&ri resides in Bhulgnon. 

Khaspurja, thenamo given to the sub-division of Bfirahmandal 
lying around Almora, It is so called because it was given out by 
tho Ohnnds in grants to tho followers of the Court. At the recent 
settlement it contained an assessable area of 3,893 Msis, of which 
916 wore oulturable and 2,977 woro cultivated (112 irrigated). 
The Inud-roYonuG in 1815 amounted to Rs* 762 ; in 1820 to 
Rs. 1,110; in 3843 to Its. 1,678, and was fixed at Rs. 4,020 in 
1865, which falls at Ro, 1-0-6 por acre on tho total nsscssabl c 
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aroa and al Ra. 1-5-V por acre on the cultivation. Tho population 
at settlement numhoved 10,7-19 souls, of whom 5,144 wove females, 
much loss than tho real numbor if tho movoablo popnlaiiou of tho 
luizAr ho included. Up to 1864, Khaspiujn, contained but very 
few villains. At tho .sottlomont it received over sixty vilhigofi 
from Till la Syunara, 22 from Uchyiir ami throo from Lakhiinpur, 
which togollior now form a fair-sized palli. 

Kh&teli, a patti of pargunah Msdlit Solan in British Garhwfd, 
is bounded on tho north by paltiu Saijidlitu* and SiUuili 5 on tlio 
south by Iriyakob and Gujaru; on tlio oast by patti Mu I lit Chaukot 
of Kumaon, and on (ho west by patti Kolngfir. The principal vil¬ 
lages lio in (ho valley of tho Kluihilingadh, one of tho principal 
feeders of thoUnslorn Nyur. Tho roads from Uluii 011 nml Uum- 
lmgav to lYrovi unite in the southern portion of (ho patti and run 
nortliwards by Gliansyali crossing the KhaUdigadh and bifurcating 
again at Bomaila whore one branch proceeds westward to Puoii. 
and a second northward to Knimir, pausing tho Ahnorn and lYiori 
road at tlio Baijirnu bridgo across tho IN 3 fir. The patwi'u i resides 
in Ohnndoli and oolleots tlio land-rovonno including mdubart, 

Kh&ti, n A 1 ill ago and halting-pl nco on the route to tho Bind an 
glacier, is situate in north latitude 80 Q -7'-45' / and east longitude 
79°-o9 / -30' / in patti Malla UDanpnr of Kumaon, seven mill's from 
DlAkuri (<pv.) G-t- from Almom and six from Oiwaii, and now lia-i 
iv travellcra’ bungalow without attendants. 

'Clio YogctntUm helicon levlivkhet amt KhiUi itiffiirs very much i'i mn tlmb 
fur (her south. Tho IJamiphniymu hetcrophyllu iippcm s willi tin’ f,lun \ u uul: 
( Qiicirux stmcarpifuUvs), J’i/rtis buecalu (tutu tnefmi) nml I ho HhttthuU mlrutt btnhntim 
(eAhaii/) on the mile of DhAUmi JSinuvuk. Here aliio ihjiwv i'y> 11 . imuUn 
(yn/hm), I’ynts cieiuiltt (mint, nut till) nml Jolittlami (-.i ihya, huliya) Ollu-i (.recti and 
slirubs mo, ngromid lunjibovry willi while llowcismid orunpcfruit lenmvn ntujtniijui 1 , 
Jiutiis riii;u 5 ii 3 (Don), VifrinnuiA Jieri<<iii»i (yi/iiiaOi V. coleni/nlinm (yuiyu), il/if- 
Itirglohia iUlkn\folia (yw'i’/Oi Colonemlcr a {fin Is (rmn, ruins), fihea/jn Hv urban n 
(yUoitl), Kadi/in a yranilijlu) u (sihnx/Ui), Ptinnx dccompinita, Sabin au/tjianulaln 
Ji/111s teeUiree, i'Vflvums /iorMniiifn (nnyuji), vlroi vil/ouim nml ctihraium, /(Inns 
obltisifoUit Corum vuivtophyUn (fuclttpu), liciula cylvulrobtachyu (fiaotir or 

sltnuul). Arnongbi. tlio idnuln lire Giuill/teriu unmviiilurioithu (bfuilttbur), Ancmoiii) 
(Uscolru- (Wmriyti), Pamtissia nu&irolfi, Siro&ifujUlm Uu/fic/m, Euphrumt offkin t- 
hs. Geranium Wnllit'/numun, Veronica duimadrys or Ttucrium, Jlalenit l clliptica, 
l’eilictihtris met/a lav tint, Stbbaldiu jirocuiiil ens, fu/copothum mbulttiunt (tula mitfthu), 
Ifo BCtett sjueaiu, /fct/yc/u'um up it’d bun and £jJimn//i('.s iniueuu. I'o'oniu ftmoili (Wiu» 
viya Mtr) ubouiuls ill the ijhvk"- here and higher tip (Madden). 
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Khatsyun, a patti of parganah Bdralisyian of British Garb- 
wtil, is bounded on the north by patti GlnmUirsyun of parganah 
Dcwnlgarh ; on tlio east by the same patti and patti Maw&lsyun 
of parganah OlmundkoL; on the south by patti Kapholsvun and on 
the west by the same patti and patti Paklulsyun, The patwAri 
of Kapholsyun, residing in Sakbyana, collects the I and-revenue. 
Tliia patti comprises a small tract of land on the right bank of the 
Western Ny6r as far south as the Ir stream, 

Khilpatti-phat, a patti of parganah Kfili Knmaon in Knmaon, 
is bounded on the north by Begaruban ; on the west by Sni Bisiuig; 
on tlio east by Gumdosj and on tlio south by Charal Talla. Khil- 
paiti-pliftt was separated from Begaruban at the recent settlement, 
from whieh it received 16 villages. The principal arc Bnidui and 
Kut. The assessable area amounts to 2,466 him, of which 1,076 
nro miliu ruble and 1,390 are cultivated (f)0 irrigated). The Itmd- 
rovonno amounted to Its. 518 in 1815 ; I?s. 779 m 1820 * Bg. 954 
in 1813, and now stands at Bs. 1,531, which falls on iho whole 
area under cultivation at Ks. 1-1-7 per acre, and on the total assess¬ 
able area at lbs. 0-9-10 per acre. Tlio population at settlement 
comprised 1,386 males and 1,293 females. The patw&vi resides in 
Khaton, where there is n school. 

Khoh or Koli, n stream rising in tlio Langur range of hills in 
Gnrhwril at an elevation of 6,400 feet above the level of the sea in 
latitude 29°-56' and longilndo TS’MO' in tlio Salftu parganah. 
Tlio Khoh takes a direction south-west by west and debouches from 
Iho hills at tlio mart of Kohdwiira, or as it is moro commonly called 
Kotdwkra, from which placo a canal has boon taken from it for the 
purpose of irrigating the Bhhbar lying on its left bank. After 
loaving Kotdwnni tlio Khoh is joined by the Saneh until and flows 
towards Nagiimiu tho Bijnor district, where another canal is taken 
from it, and finally after a courso of about 65 imlos it joins tlio 
Western Bdmganga At Kotdu&ra during tho cold season tlio Khoh 
has a volurao of about 40 cubic foot per second, but in tho rains it 
is a doe]) and rapid river, as it has a largo drainago area. Elevation 
above tho sea at Koldw&ra 1,305 feet, at Sanolii clmuki in latitude 
2 , J < ‘-4 1 /-10' / and longitude 78°-33'-39" the olovatiou is 1,008 feet. 

XGmgadigar, a patti or sub-divisiou of parganah Gliaundkofc in 
British Garliwul, is bounded on tlio south by the TnhHn patti of 
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parganali Malla Salritn, and on all other flidos by paltis of its own 
parganali* The sub-di vision is drained by the upper walovs of the 
MnchhlAd stroaiu, a tributary of Iho NyAr. Tho road from Priori to 
Dhriron passes through tho south-western corner, The paUvavi of 
Pingala Prikha, residing in KAndo, collects tho land-rovonuo of this 
patti. Obamuaon, where there is ft tvavdlor’s rest-house, lies in 
longifcudo 78°-5(5 / and latitude 29°-51/. Thoro is an iron mine at 
Gudim in this patti. 

Kol&gar, a patti of parganali Malla Sulrin in British Garhwril, 
is bounded ou the south and west by Iho eastern Nyrir river ; on 
tlio north by patti Gmrirsyrin of parganali Ohaundkot and jmtti 
Talrifn of pargonnh Malta Salrin and on the oast by paths SmndJmr 
and ICluUali of Iho saino parganali, Tlio road from Priori to 
Dluiroii passes through this patti by Kiinj and Priiiiyakhot to tlio 
Nyrir rivor ufc Chanrriuii, about seven miles. Tlio Alsa peak above 
Gad ft ri botwoou Kola and ICiinj attains a height of (5,085 foot 
above the level of tho son. Tlio palwiiri of Taliun, residing in 
Ohsiurrini, collects tho.lnnd-rovonuo 

Kosi, Kosila or ICiuisliMyn, n rivor rising in patti Borardu 
Palla of pavgaimh Brirahmandal in Kumaou in latitudo 29°-50 / 
and longitude 79°-35/ is fed from tho stroams oollooting along tho 
eastern slopes of tho high chain of hills in that patti comprising 
Birchuwa (8,427 fooL); GopAlkot (9,050); Blindkot (9,08(5) and 
Biirlia Pinndtli and tho northorn doclivity of Milkiili (7/170 foot). 
Oil iho onst, tho range containing tlio Kausfuii tea-plantation forms 
tho watershed between tho Kosi and tlio Gumli, a tributary of the 
Sfirju and ovonLually of tho Krili on tho extrome oast, wliilo tho 
Kosi joins tho Eftmganga and ovontunlly tlio Gangos ou tho extreme 
west. Tho Kosi forms a tolorablo stroam by tho time it reaches 
tho broad valloy at Somoswarin latitudo 29°-<IiG / -4Q" and longitudo 
70°-38'-55" at an olovntion of abovo 4,500 foot above the lovol of 
tlio son. Hero it rocoivos tlio draimigo of tho soutliorn doclivitios of 
Blindkot and Milkiili on tho right bank and another stroam on tlio 
loft bank. It has a couvso lionoo of about twolvo inilos in a south¬ 
easterly direction through tho Talln. Syihuira patti to Hriwalbrigh 
wlioro it is crossed by an iron suspension bi’idgo on tlio Almorn road, 
In this course it rocoivos numerous mountain torrents on oitlior 
side, and lins a fall of about 1,000 foot. Below Ilawrilbrigh it is joined 
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on the right bank l»y tlio Ndun Kosi which drains fcko valley tra¬ 
versed by the bridle road from Almora to Rduikhet to the west of 
tlio Kosi valley and is also crossed by a bridge on fcbe cart road. 
Ilcnco tlio course inclines to tbo south*west winding alone tbe 
western declivity of KAlimat and tbe hill on which Almora is built 
and finding an exit between the eastern base of Siyfthi Devi 
(7,186 feot) ami the sflutli-westem prolongation of the Almora 
ridge at Chaunsila, it receives the Smvfil on its loft bank. Pre¬ 
viously to its confluence with tile Suw/tl it is lwenty*six yards 
wide with a rough bed of Jorge stones and fordable, being only 
twenLy inches deop in. tbe cold weathor. At this point where tlio 
elovaticn above tbe sea is about 3,300 feet it takes a courss general¬ 
ly wost by Kbairnn, rocoiving ou the right bank the Ulabugr and 
Knob-gadh streams from pargauah Phaldakot. Close by at Bnjan 
tbe elevation above tlio sea is 2,882 foet. The course continues 
thence more docidedly wost and for a portion of tbo way north-west 
to Mohan with nil elevation of 1,586 feot above the level of the son. 
ITeucoiL turns abruptly to the south-east and subsequently south 
by Dhikuli,onloring tbo plainsntltfimnagnr inlatiLude 29°-23'-34' ,/ 
and longitiulo 79°-10'-8" with ail elevation of 1,204 feot abovo tbe 
lovol of the sea. Owing to tbe steep gradient (one in one hundred) 
of tbo bod of tbe Kosi from Ukhal-dhunga to Rdmrnigar, the 
surfaco of tbo channel is strewn with boulders. On tbo light bank 
from Kumariya to Dhikuli there nro numerous torrents with very 
sloop beds through which the drainage water in the rains pours 
down with groat velooity ; often joining the Kosi by numerous 
channels, and, where they aro confined to few, being sometimes very 
destructive. From Ukhal-dhunga to Bujfin the principal rock is a 
hard quartzoso sandstono running into metamorpkic quartz, The 
quartzoso sandstono, howovor, only retains its distinct form up to 
about throe milos abovo TJkhal-dbiinga. Mr. Ryall found the aver¬ 
age diachargo of the Kosi opposifco Mohan to bo 310 cubic feet per 
fiocond. Tbo width of the stream being GO feet, average depth I'd 
foot and velocity 2 5 milos por hour. There are many islands 
covorod with khair and sisu trees. The whole route from Mohan 
down to Rdmungur is one of extraordinary beauty and affords 
scenery of tlio most savage and rich description such as would 
delight a Salvator Rosa. Boyond this it receives tho Dhabka, a 
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small fltroftiu flowing through the Kola Bhflbar, on its loft batik. 
It them lakes a soulhorly direction through tlio plains for about 
Bovonty railos and falls into tlio Iliiinganga in latitude 28°-4l' and 
longitudo 79’M / after a total oourse of botwoon HO and J 50 miles* 
At 11 (ini pur, cloven miles above Lb o coiifhionoo, it is but a fun all 
stream from Doeombor to Juno and Is fordable, but during tlio ruins 
can only bo crossed by a forry. At Dariyal between Moniilabad 
and Naim Till thoro is a forry where in tlio height of tlio rains it 
often In Ices several hours to cross the rivor. 

Kofjyan Malta) a patti of pargunuh Phaldfikot in Kuniaon, is a 
long narrow ship of land lying along the right hank of tho Koai 
rivor from tlio summit of tho watershed to tlio banks of tho river 
along which tho Almora road runs to Uiiinnagar and contains tho 
Yillfigos of IHiaimi (rooaivod from Dhuri 41 lv. 1 L) Korurh and Durden* 
IL is bounded on the wost by Olmutlmn ; on the north by Dhiira- 
phiUj on tho oast by the same patti and on tho soulh by Italuikol. 
mid yimalkha. Tho asso^ablc area comprises 1,300 Msia, of which 
340 are cnliurnhlo mid 595 are cultivated (DM irrigated). Tho 
laud-vovonuo in 1815 amounted to Us. 338 *, in 1820 to Lis. 378 j 
and in L813 to 1 D. 459. It is now Its. 875, which falls (ill tho total 
assessable aroa at Us. 1-3-7 per aero and on tlio cultivation ut 
Ita. 1-7-G per aero. Tho population tit settlement numbered 1,2(11 
souls, of whom (i'll woro imilos. The palwdri rosides in Joshi- 
khola, whoro there is a school. 

Kosyan Talla, a patti of parganali I’hiiIdahot in Kmmion, is 
houndod on tho north by pallis Kak.iksauu Malta and Ohnutlniii; 
on tho cast by tho lattor patti; on tlio south by patti Kota Talla ; 
and on tho west- by pallia Kola Talla and Suit Tulin. Tlio Koai 
runs through this patti nearly duo wost from Punl-plpa! by A mol, 
Siti, where tlio Almora and Uunikhol roads to ltunmugnr uni to, 
find Ijislmioli to Uklml-dunga in the Kota Talla pntti, Tho coun¬ 
try is rocky and difliouU, and has but little cultivation. Tho prin¬ 
cipal villages aro Kulhinii, Biti and Ainol. Tho assessable area 
eoinprisosj 892 bUif, of which 153 nro cnlturahlo and 738 aro cul¬ 
tivated (dlO irrigated). The lund-lnx in 1815 iiuiouiitod to 
Ita. 44.9 j in 1820 to Eb, CC 6 ; in 18 L3 to lls, 6.50; and is now 
Ita. 1,410,"which falls on tho total assessable area at Us, 1-9-0 per 
aero, find on tho cultivated aroa til Ita. 1-14-9 per aero. Tlio 
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population at sefellomout numbered 1,257 souls, of whom 619 worn 
nuil os. 

Kota, a parganali in Kumaon comprises two patfcis, Uio Mai la and 
TnlIn, each of which is separately noticed. The totals given nuclei* 
the statistics of the Mai In patli show the pargamh .‘.latistics, Tho 
inoidonco of tho land-tax on tho whole assessable area of tho two 
pallia falls at Us. 1-0-2 per aero and on the cultivation at Rs. 1-9-G 
per aero. Thoro arc 51 mahals or estates comprising 67 villages. 
The population in 187?, numbeiod 2,286 males anil 2,1*17 females, 

Tho small village and tort oE Kota with Dcbipnrn tuljnoont, occupy the mouth 
of tlio Dlinfatca itn<n, where tlip river enter* the centrnl 2 >laiu of flieJCotn X?fin. 
TJie muiu'oo of the Dhabka, the Gnur, tho Niluil, the linhtnani, and the Dlrnkro 
rivei’8 ore ftll situate in Llu^; pnignnali; while the Koai river passes through one 
portion mi the hoi (U o£ the Sugar range, before it enters the Bliahar, The 
lower ami upper villntte i are piuiilur lit all respects to those «£ Chhftkhnta, hat la 
Kotn there is no ccnlial level tract like the benuLiful valley of Bhim Tdl, Chit* 
kiim in celebrated for Us rice, and ciiniinalH were banished there to cultivate it on 
account of the inihenllliinesi of the climate. Tho main roads fiom Alinora to 
Mor&dahail ami lUimiagar mul from Ki'ilklhfmgi to Naim Tfil pass tluough 
Kola, but then* aie uo largo villages. The majority are scattered about the 
mountain Tmesis without connection. The best mnl largest estates nre situated 
between flic heads of the Dhabka and the ilalmmui rivers on llic spurs from tho 
grant Haillifiu-Ohiii'n peak of llio Gfignr. Thcio is also a cluster of good clear¬ 
ings at tho head of tire Ilnur between the Uadlian- Wadyflfc p«ss nml Clifoa, the 
well-known moniU’ch uf tlio Niunl Tdl hllla, 

Kota Malla, u pufcfci of parganah Kota in Kumaon, is bounded 
on the north by pnllis ICoki TtiUu, Uohnkot aud Dhaniyakot; on tho 
west by Kota TttUa ; on tho south by tho Kota BWibar ami on tho 
otmt by parganah OhliakhiUa. This patti was separated from 
Palmr Kola at tlio rocont soUlomont. Tho ontiro Kofca pargAnn.li 
was locally divided into Pah nr and Bli&bar, and iheformor is now 
comprised in tlio Malla and Tallu. paitis, of which the statistics of 
permanent value may lie shown thus !~~* 
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Tho land-tax Calln cm tho fcoltil assessable .iron in the Abilin patlC 
at Re. 0-15-7 per aero and in tho Talla pntti ul one rupee : f,ho 
rates on cultivation am Ils, 1-10-8 and Iis. 1-8-8 per aero vcupce 
lively. 

Tho moiki important, villageo nvo lvurpaldia, Jinlu’orhu, Mini- 
goli ami Synfc. Those atatiatioH bolong to Kola Palmr an distin¬ 
guished from KoLu Bhnlmr, Tho pat wan resides in Kota, and 
thoro h a school in Bnnjlmgr. 

Kota Talla-, a palti of parganah Kota in Kunuion, is bounded 
on tho north by tho Kosi rivor ; on tlio oast by j’alti Kosyiin Tallin 
and on tlio south and west by tlio BhAbar. Tho stutisticH urn 
givon mid or Kota Malla. Tlio road from Ramnngar to Almom 
passes by Ukhahlhvingn in tho north of this palti. Tho more im¬ 
portant; villages aro Bluigni, Dauiui, Suiuli and Amotn. Five 
viHugos wnro transferred to Talla Bull at. Llio dottlomonl. Tho 
palivftri miido.s in Pare wo and thoro is a school in Rowar, 

Kota Bliabar, a tracl in Kuiwum bounded on tlio north and west 
by Oarhw&l; on tho north and north-cast by the Kota put Lis and 
Talla Salt; on tho oast by tho OhhnkhiUft Bliabar and on Iho south 
by tlio Tardi dial,rich. The Kosi rivor from Mohan runs from north 
to .south through this palti and along its right ImuU tho road from 
lUmnagav to Paori passos along tlio I’aniyiili Sot Lo tlio Ram- 
ganga and that to Masi by tho Kalli-ki-ntui pass. A third mnd 
bronchosoff by the Thuuguli 8ot to Koldwum mid n fourth follows 
tho Kosl to Almom bjr tho Robani-ke-gadh, 

lu flic lov/cr ranges lo the north of llus patli (boro is tin cultivation and in- 
villages. Ilo most remarkable feature h the Kota Diin divided from Llio Ulmlmr 
by tho pmctlually most easterly iiovlion o£ tho range reprosenlinn Urn Hnmlik' 
in Llio Delim Dun, Xov its eastoni continuation in tlio CJIwiUi dill's sntiili „r Naim 
Till in no closely connected with llio outer range of the IHmikhiyu, ns to bo undmlm- 
guialmhlo except to llio import • travelling up from lUIndhfrnpl iulo llio Kola Dun 
u track lomln through forest for some nix imlcs mul (.licit over tho cultivated Iambi 
of ffnldioUajiiniyit, Valuliya ami Gaintiguon, n little beyond the last of wliioli arc 
three largo mango groves called llio Ukali, Slmifilh and lllmralgirl gioves, m tlm 
Hull of which covoviug Homo two lily-five acres in an eiicamping-Rromid ( 2,9011 feet) 
nil mediately north ami perhaps lt)U Cool below tlio path is the olmiuiyl at the 
Dhftblia rivor, about a mile m width, partly cultivated hut chiefly given o/or to- 
BCUib and nliingle. Three distinct terruecs itvo tnicumblo In this u bun mil, for mod 
by Iho river at various epoch*, Ihu iu.un mul highest bank of boulders and gravel. 
To llic fioutliAVCiL llio laud is impaled by duinuclH fium Llm Dhalika which 1 , 
totally exhausted in the v«ll,-y. Thu village of Kolu is a miserable plaeo tU>mi> 
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Uucc miles above Ulciili, on the 0 |ipi>silc bank of the livci where it emerges fiom 
I'nliar Kota by n moat magnificent gorge. Tho course al the stream is licrc 
iliverlefl by a bluff on which is the rouiainaof the old fort, defended by thick stone 
walls, wooded prcoipiccs and cut off from the cultivated grounds to the fioullr- 
west by uiniriow but deep ditch. The position is voiy unheal lliy and the Gorkbrili 
garrison had to retire to Dola, a fortified position on a peak to the north-west. 

On the b ninc bank but lower down is the romantic temple of Devlpur, 1 
about 200 icel above tlio liver on a low inngc of wooded hills, here worked into a 
ridge by a confluent stream which pours down a narrow hut wild and lovely dell 
fiom (he north. Hence there arc beautiful views of tho hills, the outer ranges 
rival the Dun, all still almost enveloped m foies t. Badhin-dhurn due north of 
Kota lias an elevation of tt,408 feet and between it and China over Kami Xdl arc 
tillco peaks having an elevation of 8,214,8,012 (Bnflluin Toll) nud 8, 1 8G feet 
respectively. To tlio west the ridge is continued in Soiieliulfjn (8,604 feel) 
whose spurs run down to the ICosi. The rock at ami above the Kota foifc in the 
un u u l Bands tou c j above this is limestone} the tin ce western peaks are chiefly 
ijuurUofao rouk and U.ulliau-dhuia, the same mixed with slate, dipping north-east 
ns UMtuI : nil eruption of greenstone oocvua at Saar \ illago (5,9G3 feet) ou the 
suuthem fare of lkdluintoli. 

From Kota to rfiabnn about t ix miles south-west by south tlie route crosses 
the Dhftbku, of which the right bnuk is high and precipitous and.the way through 
a forest of hlnir (Acacia eatcohu) trees, Beyond the rivcv, srf/ trees aliound. Tho 
path then follows the Dliftiii or GUuliul from Uio eastern flank o£ the Bnhinniu 
puttie none lidhnmngaou This at Sitabnn joins with the Balinmni from the west¬ 
ern flank of tho name peak to form the Kiclian, an affluent of the Dhubka. Tho 
scenery around Srtnbnn is extremely wild and beautiful 5 sdi of noblo dlmcnmouH 
occupies tho plateaus of levol, into irlti voted land betwecu and west of the stieams 
and to tho north Is a fiuo vlow of tho outter range. Thoic is uo road here and no 
cultivation, but the tetuplc amid aline grove of aioha trees (Snroca indica) Is 
i,acred to Situ, who fled hero after escaping from Hawaii, The outer raugea to 
the south nro high enough foi c/d--. From Situbau to Dhikuli about half 
the distance m over high table-land covered with forest, the lest is along a series 
o£ most picturesque glons, the floors and acolivillos dE which arc equally clad in 
the sumo denso and beautiful forest. Close on tho north rises tho most western 
prolongation of the Gag 01 ' which tormumtos at Dhikuli in tins long wooded spur- 
1 1 sends down a multitude of torrents which with those of tho northern slopos of 
the SiwSlilos loim on the eiiHt the Bnndarpiini aud on the west the Gain atrenms, 
ljoLlr of which unite near L’lpaliya-Qaja and full iuto the Kosi on tho left bank 
opposite Dhikuli. Nothing can be more exquisite m scenery than the cliff banks 
and shaggy lilllsof the Kosi iicre enlivened by flights of birds (December) which 
mo coiupavalivoly wanting in the waterless plateaus. About two miles up the 
river towards Mohan, llio hills recede oil each side leaving a level valley which 
with the exception of ono or two small clearings, consists of stony limtl covered 

From ^Dhikuli to Ranmagar the road follows Hie right bank of HicKoh, 
. np bv the high forest land through tiro Amdanda and Auiaot chms nml tlio 
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othoi close to tlie Led f>£ 1 lie uvei, lioiU mwLiiit; on ilic of llu> high¬ 

land! Jt) Jiainnayai' (!,2ftl feel), Tour mile' 011 llirmipli thl /{round envered with 
lmmhn, her and Ri’ftsa jungle CliUkiyn h ro.iduai and next •<> it Tftivlii. To I In; 
west along Uio foot of Clio lulls a roiul connects oath Koldwdra ami to Hits cast 
with Uimnfloo. Prom Jtiimnagni to Kit lad 1 1 tin gi, the road pnsaoa though olenrijigs, 
jungle ami fomt, ciOHHiiiE t ho Kosi l»y a ford at Blmiikurpur ivml the Ulmhka under 
liurwu and a canal and a torrent near Belparno lo Ikuiduijiirn, formerly the site 
i>t a polled ont-ponl. The last ia nbont a nub from a Imso of the low range of the 
Kota ])fm. In the b cm Lb-weal; of this,, about u mile mid a hull iliaUnt, them in it 
copious foriiintion of vesicular t'ftlcuroouH tufa or trnvorlinci forming a cliJf over 
one hundrod foot high, and most prohnlily c-mmlliming ilionumof Uiorunge, 
which it does on tho ICamola pass, about livo miles east, where tlu- Biimniil, Inr 
beyond the reach of running water, ia llorcd with it. The Kui'ura-gadli, a torrent 
llMiiff to iho 1101 tli o£ the Kamoht iu*ib, i>ncnu,lH everything with lime to a dis¬ 
tance of thi'co miles from the hills and possibly much iurtlier. Tins rock at 
Jhmdiujiii'a ia quarried mill earned to the plaiiui. Prom tlio omit of the el III’ 
above mentioned the view over tho silt nt, wide •ijueudinjj Iumsb is imprersive. 
Vroin liniulArjiira to Kiiladhiuijji, ten miles, of which five (o ICamola find Un nee 
across the fthiurta lo the lloi'iiduhad road mid into Ivihulhutiffi (</ v.') IihttlJcn. 

Kotauli Malli, a small patti of paimanah Kofimli ia ICnnmou 
lies around the Pi urn bungalow on Iho upper road from Naim f I Vi J 
to Alumrn. Tho assessable area amounts to 812 Maw, of which Ifi.’i 
ni'o cultumblo and 6f>9 aro cultivated. Tho GSorkhtili ansoasmoiil 
amounlod lo Its. .‘178, and Unit of 18-1,5 to Us. 520, tho present 
land-tax is It». 888, falling at Us. 1.4-4 por aero on (ho uHsowahln 
mllivalion. Tho population siL Iho time of sofllomont munhnrod 
i,-17i souls, of whom 7(58 wore females : soo j'mthoi 1 Ihonoticu of tho 
J alii patti. 1'ho paL wii.fi roBidiwut Mivuim, whoro thorn is u school. 

Kotauti Talli, a small patli of pnrgnuiih Kotauliin Kiinmou, 
lies along tho left hnnlc of Iho Koai in llm Khairna vulloy bolmv its 
oonfliicneo with tho tiuivul, and is hmimhul on tho south by J)ha- 
wiywkol, Agav w\u\ llvuwgtw. Tho attean&hln rana mnunnta U, 
bUb, of which 355 are cultumblo and 1,‘AJfi avo cultivated (2d irri¬ 
gated). Tho Oorkhiili assessment anumnlod to Jis. 8(18, increased 
lo Us. 1,0*1(1 in m.'J, and now fixod at Ho. l,(i()2, which falls on 
Uio total ii^esuihle iiren at one rupco per aero mid on Uio cultivation 
at Us. 1-4-7 pei acre. Tho population at lime of solUomont num¬ 
bered 8,710 souls of whom 1,795 were females. The pptwiiri reside* 
at Chi mi, whoro them is a school. 

Kotciwara, or KholulwmM is a .small, though rapidly mmm- 
uif* marl in pulli Ajmer and pnrgaiiah (hmgu Ualiin of (lurhwiil 
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on a flat about 80 foot itbovo tlio river lvlioli on its loft bank where 
it debouches from the hills. There was also a fort at the hill end 
of tliis flat, where it is very narrow, and which was used in former 
days to resist the attack of robbers from the plains. The bazar is 
increasing in importance partly owing to the cultivation which 
has of Into years beon started; but also from increased moans of 
communication, as hilhnon, instead of purchasing cloth, gu>\ &e, 
at Srinagar, now go direct to this place, where they can procure 
all they want at ohoaper rates, and also barter p/h, red popper, 
turmeric, hempen cloths, ropes of different libros, and a few barks 
and jungle products, for what they roquiro for homo consumption, 
There aro two fairs bold during tlio week on Tuesdays and Fridays, 
and frequently thousands of persons collect to trade. When a bridgo 
oan bo oroctod over tho Kholi on the road to Nnjibabad, and this 
road bo improvocl, tlio importance and trade of tin’s place must 
increase, for the railroad now passes through the Bijnor district 
within 18 miles of it. Tlio forest departmout also has a largo 
amount of timhor and hambu cutting in tho immediate vicinity, 
wliilo a largo mill is worked on tho canal to which grain from 
Hajlbabud and Naglnn, is brought to bo ground. All these points 
tend to incronsG its importance. It is chiefly peopled by petty 
traders from tho Bijnor district numboring over 1,000 for ten months 
in tho year, as a largo number of traders from Najibabad and also 
from tho hills keep shop8 open during this period, only going 
away for tlio imhoallky months of August and SopLembor. It is 
18 miles from Nnjfbabad, 30 from Bijnor and 47 from Paori. 

Madbmaheswar, a temple in Patti MuIli Knlipliht ofpargauah 
NAgpcir hi Qnrhwdl situate about olovon miles north-cost of Ukhi- 
matli in north latitude 30° 30' 5" and east longitude 79° 15' 49." 
Tho tomplo is on tlio KcdnrmUh establishment, and is ono of tho 
Punch Kcdhr supposed to bo visited by all pilgrims who perform 
tlio full round, but owing to the difficulties of tlio road this duty is 
often avoided. Tho leinplo is situate on tho eastern face of the 
Mndhimihcawai’ dhur, tho peak itbovo it having an elevation of 
11/177 feet. Higher up the glen noar tho sources of the river at a 
placo called Dhola aro somo rocks and u pool which aro also objects 
of rovoronco, Tho priests of Madli retire to Ukhimalli during the 
winter. 
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Mahar, a puiLi of pnrganuh Blioi* in Kunuion, is lion tided oti 
llio n or lit by Kharnynt; on the west by the Soli Pattis and VfuU 
rliya Pichhla; on ilic south by Waldiya Talln and Sunn, and on Lins 
east by Pattis Khiirakdos and Nnyiulos. Tho valloy is drained by 
tho (JhuinlrahlitLgii liver, winch Jlinvs thence soiilh-oasl to lint Kali, 
llotweon iho 1'ort and eauUmmeids of Pilliorng.irli and I ho dhula 
bridge across the Kali loading to Nepal tlio principal villages arc 
Kftalmi, IJlierkutiyn, and ltuiudn. Tlio patwari icauloa in Ihijoli. 
Hoads branch from Blinr lor A shot and Thai on tlio north ; Almoni 
on tho wosl, and LolmghiU on iho south. The asseswiblo area 
comprises 3,030 bisifl, of which 701 are eulturahlo and 2,275 are 
oultivaiod (1,035 irrigated). Tho land-tax y'udded 11s. 1,025 in 
1815 ; Its. 1,480 in 1820 j Ks. 1,853 in 1813 j and now gives 
11s. 3,877, vrhioli falls on the wholo area subject to it at Iho rate of 
Its. 1-4-5 |>or aero and on iho oulliviilioii a I the into of Us. 1-11-3 
per aero. The population at settlement numbered 3,-105 souls, of 
whom 1,708 were males. 

Mahryuri Malli, n small patti of pargannh Mabryuri in lCu- 
nmon, is bounded on tlio north by llisaud ami DolpluU, on tho south 
and east by Clinubhiunsi, and on tlio west )>y tho llielihla PnLli ami 
Pisaml, Tho principal villages are llhungadyoli and Karlin. The 
statistics of the four paltis may bo shewn thus :— 
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Tho incIOi'uco o[ tlio cmvont lund-iax on tlio cuHLvntcil aero In Uo, 0 -lfi.fi in 
Dolpbfit j Us. 1-2-10 in Unlit; Us. 1-3-11 in Bielibli anti Rs, 1-G-G in Twili Malay- 
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firi. 5n 1881 , fcho population numbered 35(5 innlc-s and 33fi females, Tie pat* 
wnfl resides in Dlmrldiola, where there is a school. 

Mahryuri Biohhli, a patti of parganah Makryfiri in ICumaon, 
is bounded on tbo north by Kotanli Malli and Uchyur; on the 
wost by Kotanli Talli and Agar; on the east by Bisand and Ulahr- 
yuri Malli, and on tho south by Chaubhainsi. This patti was 
separated from fclahryviri at tho recent settlement. The prinoipal 
villages are GJulini and Luisal. Tho statistics aro given under tlio 
Malli Patti. Mahryhri comprised a number of villages from dif¬ 
ferent pnttiSj tho revenues of which wei'o assigned for the expenses 
of the powder manufactory and the carriage of ammunition in time 
of war by tho UAjas of Almora and had no distinct boundaries. 
Ilenoo tho piovorb :— 

( r Tori jdri her he SJahryuri,' 

‘ having collected a lot of things together you have a Mabrynri 
juoaning that there is very little result after all your trouble. Patti 
Silk&im, abolished in 1821, was also devoted to the provision of 
carriers of ammunition in time of war. The pafcwari resides iu 
Maun a. 

JVLahrytlri Talli, a small patti of pargamih Mahryuri in Ku- 
nmon, is boiindod on ibonoithby Agar and Rnmgar Malia; on 
tlio west by Dhaniyakot; on the south by Chhakfmfca, and on the 
east by Ohaubhainsi and Clihabia Dumauln. The principal villages 
aro Darlmii, Slmrnn, and Asorha, near which paths connect Dol 
with Bilim Tal. The statistics aro given under the Malli Patti; 
tbo pafcwfiri resides in Sunkiya. 

Mahryuri Dolphat, a small patti of pargannli Mahryhri in 
Kuniaon, lies around tho dak bungalow on tho road from Almora 
to LoluiginU and is bounded on the north by Bisaud and Sdlam; 
on tho sou tli by Oliaubhaimi, and on the ea9fc by Salam Mall a and 
Talla. Tho principal villages aro Syiinani, where there is a school; 
Dol (6,022 foot), where thoro is n plantar’s bungalow, and Klidkar. 
Tho statistics aro given under tho Malli path. The patw/iri resides 
in Kaud&ra, 

Maidi river, a tributary of tho Eastern KyAr, which drains the 
valley forming tho patti of Kanriya Walla and the north-eastern 
comor of Malla Siln in Garhw&I. It falls into tho Eastern Nyar 
on tho left bank near Ukldct in latitude 29°-55 / and longitude 
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78°-&5'-30". Tliero aro many largo villngos along its Imnkw 
comioctod by a good road following tho bod of (.ho rivor and joining 
on to tlio Kotdwura and Klmlali road. 

Moikhaiida, n. patti or sub-division of pargnnah Nfigpnr in 
0arb\va), ia bounded on tho west byTihvi; on tho aonfch by Tihi’i 
and Buin.su, and f>n tho oast and north by Malli KiiliplnU. It oom- 
pi'inos tho tract lying to tho west or right bank of tho Slam bikini 
mar from tho Byfmgadh to Sondwura, drained by tho Bj’iuig, 
Gahini, WalArij Ikibi and 8ini stroania. Prom Bondwfmi io tlie 
Tihri frontier tho Sinigadh forms tho houndary. Tho ])opnlaUon in 
1841 numborotl 82(3 souls ; and in 1858, 900 (4.34 fonndas), Tho 
on tiro sub-division is hold in natldbart , and tin) rovonno is col loo tod 
by tho patwftri of Malh Kfdijilnit, living in (lupl-kushi. 

Malari, a village in Ptilli Rlulla Pamkhandn of GurlnvAl, in situate 
in north latitude 80 o -4I'-50" and oust longitude 7J>°*-55 , -50'* r 
on tho routo from Jubhinmth to ilia Witt puss, thirty miles south 
of the latter. 

Tlin site is pleasing, being in the cnnlem nnglo of a Bin nil tiinngulnrplntcnu 
alionb ft milo lungmul lmlf n mile broad, of which two sides arc bounded by stieonifl 
find the other by iiiouiiIhIiib eoyeied to the niimuiH with a bud ol snow, thin on 
tlio projecting parts anil sleep in the ravines. The villa ye non tains about fifty 
houses, built of wood (uut stone inlci nilxod and cmni'nied with mini. Soil tool (ho 
houses sue two or thico si cuius high ; m which case the lowest story is used for 
housing cntLlo. Largo »( lines ore liung by metum of ropes ii am the projecting 
beams of tlio roofs, to prevent them hum being blown away by tlio violent stoinia 
common hoio. A wooden verandah projects Uom tlio upper story, and is orna¬ 
mented witli carvinga of (lowers ami of Gamma and othur Hindu dollies. Tho 
inliahitnnta aro llhotiyas of Iho Miirclm elan, who occupy Huh part oJ’ Otuhwul 
only fiom about Um 24 th of May ft> tho saril of Soplemlior, whim tlicy migrate 
to loss derated places. Then principal minim of support ia tlio Undo which 
they (lrivo between lifindos nnd Iho lew country to tho south, convoying tlio 
merchandise on Lie bnoka of goats and dump. 

Batten found, in Oct idler, only linen ihoimnml feet lielow ilic lino of per- 
potunl snow, tho liar?isil just cut at an elevation of 10,250 feet above Iho level 
of Lhc sea. Tlio following account of an attempt to senlo Thmnglrl In 188.’) by 
Mi. Graham anil tlio guides Bosh and Kauil’umn is inteieating as tho only one 
on record — 

“ Alter a delay of two or three numlliH Mr. Graham and his men Slav tod 
for the acroml lima tor the peak of Duungiii, The lhst ten or eleven days wero 
tnhon up wllh the piolnmnary march until tho foot of Ddmiglrl was reached at 
p height of IB,400 feet. Here they enmped for Lhn niglit. Our route lay up the 
West ridge, and for nemo eoiihldoriiblo ilistuneii we got along very wall. Then 
lye wore foiced away from Iho edge to the southern side oE tip) arete, und hero, 
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wo msKerad greatly from the reverberation of the sun, which took greater effect 
front the height wo hud reached. So much did this trouble ita that wo we in nil 
early faulting whon wo reached tlie summit of the arete; KimlYmunn, who had 
mot bo e ii quite himself, was quite overcome, and utterly unable Co proceed. We 
did not like to leave him, hut he begged ub not to turn on his jureouut ; and ai 
We thought tlmt we must succeed, we made him comfortable and slurlcd by cur 
two solves We wove new on the dual slope of the peak, and, Lhotigli not 
abnormal, it wns a ^cry steep hit of step culling, 'l'he mist crept up and snow 
iH'gun to fail, and we were thinking of Cuming, for we had been Uo limns from 
Kanffiunnti, and it was already one. Suddenly the mist cleared away, and wo 
instantly saw the great height which we land readied. Act unity below us lay a 
nplciulId [icalc, to which we aftciwauh gave the mime of Mount Mona!, 22,016, 
Wo wove quite as,7on, and the summit, not BOO feet above us, was in full sight. 
We again attacked vigorously, Boss just making notches, and I enlarging them 
to steps. Rut it was no use; dawn swept the clouds withu bitinglui.il cud 
wind, anil we Ivid to turn, It was with difficulty that we got down again . the 
diukncas mid .sling of the hail prevented u-> from seeing tUu steps clearly, and 
5 fully expected it slip. We picked iin KaulTmauu and got down with {great 
trouble, the lust part tvf the way being in darkness, flcie auotlicv trouble 
awaited iih{ cvoryllilng was making wet—inntelios, food, blankets, ami our- 
nuives—while the w|ml eub us like o knife. Ross insisted on one keeping awake, 
iiml 1 have no doubt ho was right ; but tiled out ns I was, it was \ cry unpleusunt. 
INevt day we .swigged out thing i, uni] got down In our loner camp, to the pycut 
joy of mir etKiUt'H, who h-ul given ua up for lost. As this wu» the first accmion 
<jd whMi we readied an umisnal height, It may not be amiss to give one per¬ 
sonal experience. Nolliter in this nor m any other ascent md we feel any m- 
-convcttfenee in breathing other than the indium y panting inseparable from4i«y 
tuiibunliir insertion. Nausea, bltmilinff nt the nose, temporary loss of sight and 
fteiirftift, ir«r« oo«ppM«off? mils hy then absence, tut<l the aMy mgnn pcrecy. 
tilily atiVuted wns llie lienit, whose boatings became vciy perceptible, quite utidi- 
file, while the puce was decidedly iucrcafud." 

Mali, a putti of {xirgnnali Sim in Kutimun, is bounded on ilio 
north by T:i!lades oi‘ pargannh J n lifer ; on the BcmLli by fUhbisi 
Tall a and Ihirubif.i ; on ilio west by Barium and Pangarnon, ami 
oil ibo oust by LhiLti Dimllbut. Patti Mali lies along the Ml bank 
of the Jbimgfinga river; a bimill portion is situate ou the right 
bank at the north-western corner eloso to the Kalina# poak. Ilio 
ashosaablo area comprises 1,779 bi&iSf of which 9-17 arc culturabhi 
and 831 tiro cultivated (43d irrigated). The land-tax yielded 
lh. 270 in 1815 : Its. 412 in 1820 : Us. 550 in 18-13, and was 
fixed s a n s . 1,588 for the term of the present settlement. It now 
falls on ilio whole assessable men. lit Pc. 0-14-3 per aero and ou 
the cultivation at Kb. 1*14-7 per aero. Tlio population at the time 
of rfoLUemojit mimboied 1,750 souls, of whom 1)51 were males. 
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g 0 , uo (jfi bints aro hold ruvomic-iVor, for the suppml of temples. 
Thfl pfttvvai'i modes at SiU ; there is a school at Atulgaon. 

jMalli Ran, a patti of parganah Dhyani Kan in Kumnoii, in 
bounded on tlio north by SAlam Talk and Oluilisi j on tho ojihL 
by tho laltor patti, A si and Talli Rtui ; on tho south by tho latter 
patti and Chaugiulh, and on tho west by Ulnuigadh, Thsjyiila, ami 
Chaubhiunsi. Tlio pahvuri roauks at Fatal iyn; thorn jh a school at 
Joshydra. At tho rocont settlement puttia lUajyulu and Ohhabiu 
Dumaula wore sopamtod from this patti, and what remained was 
divided into two—Lho Mullinml Talli pallis—of which tlio statistics 
may be shown thcra— 



Soino 3(1 hi w'f aro held ns yiinih, free of romwa. Tho Inoidcncd of ilia 
land-tax In llic Mull! patti im tlio nwflRfliibla cultivation In Ur, 1-8-5 por acre, 
fttul In tlio Talli piilll Ifi Km, I-.Vi per nine. There in ti ('nod deni i,f rich valley 
liincl In tlio Jhiii pattifl ami tho upland rillnfiOH, ton, mo liu-yo and well-cullivaled, 
mid Llui Knlrrv, Horn, and l)co cIuuh tiro ptutimihudy well off. Seven vUIukph 
yore transferred to Ohungtidh at tlio recent nottlomonl. Tlio linn in in on near 
Mauglfttoldi Ln the Talli patti are 'Hill worked tmd vaipply nil (he metal swpilml 
for agricultural purposes in lho neighbourhood. TJioy aro leased together with 
ihoso at NlU in Chaublmlnsi by tho Agnrls at n fl . ano a year. Tlio copper mines 
at DhiiMfLrl mid Kimukliot in tho mtmo patti uro not now worked. 

Malwa, or Malawa Till, a lake in pargunah Chhnklnlta of lho 
Kinnaon district, tho ’Westmoreland of India, lies in north latifcudo 
29° 20' and onat lungilmjo 70° 41', distant nine milra from fihim 
Till and twonty-ono miles from Naini Till at an clovniion of about 
3,200 foot abovo tlio ho a. From 131dm Till tho road ascends lho 
rWgo to tho north of tlio valley, and pushing along tho Croat fox a 



i’mv mil os makes .1 sudd on and very steep descent to the lake of 
Muhva. There is capital fishing in tho lake, and the use of the District 
-Engineer’s bungalow may bo had on application to the district 
authorities. Tim lake, of a vciy irregular shape, is situate at the 
lutso of two innges and follows very much the outline of the hills 
within which it lies. At tho south eastern end, where its outlet 
which forms tho source of' an affluent of tho G-aula river lies, an 
embankment was nuido with a sluice-gate by which tho level of (ho 
lake was raised in order to stoie wafer for irrigation purposes in tho 
Bimbar ul fclio foot of the hills, but file embankment gave way, and 
has not boon restored. Tho mountains around are lofty and spring 
up directly from tho margin of tho lake. At tho western end it 
receives the Kiilsa-gaJh, which drains a long and narrovv valley 
extending as far as tho 0 agar peak (7,855 feet) to tho oast of the 
Osigar pass abuvo tho Ibimgar tea-plantation. This river carries 
with it groat quantities of stone and gruvol into the lake, which, 
addocl to the landslips continually occurring from tho hills on either 
oitlo, must in time have an approciablo effect on its depth and area. 
Tho hike is 4,-180 foot long in tho centre, 1,883 foot wide at tho 
broadostj and has an aroa of L21 76 acres with a maximum depth 
of 128 foot, or, while tho embankment existed, of 158 feet. There 
is a current ohscnable throughout the Jalco, and directed towards 
tho outlet. Thu buttom is comparatively level, und is composed 
of rock, loose shale, fluo sand, and quartz gravel. Tho water ia 
chaw awl uf a. beautiful blue colour except iu the ruiua, when it 
becomes of a dirty muddy colour owing to the immense quantities 
of tUbris canied into it; for tho same reason it is not good for 
drinking purposes, and whether it is the water or climatic influences 
of tho highly enclosed valley, Malwa TAI has amongst Europeans 
and natives the reputation of being exceedingly unhealthy. The 
story goes that in former days there was a Kaikwal peasant named 
Malwa at Chyurigur, who was a great wrestler mid oppressed the 
pooplo. Olio day lie took a fancy to another man’s wifo, nud, seiz¬ 
ing lior, hid hor in a cave. Tho gods were offend ad and sent a 
mighty landslip which dammed up the Gaula and covered the cave, 
and thus arose the Mnlwa lake. High above the outlet on the 
north-east is an immense scar which the people point to as the 
ucono of tho landslip and still call it Malwa-ka-paira. 
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Ulr Bull <li*sf»iIlM«s iho range to tlir *' north ns chiefly formed of wfitfo am? 

purple qimrtziles with which there art* some! slates and 
fleaingv. shales. Tho dip of those lieiln is variable, but ninth, 

weat at a low angle seems to In* the picvailing direct inn. Much of tlio luuhox 
i,icc ol this ruugc is steeply scarped, hut landslips abound, ami have, to it great 
exloirl, eonci \lcil the cluuactev of U»c lower pmrlimm. The mo [to cm tlio ttnufcU 
conuists primarily of an rivw of grecn-stonr, which j.ti etches oontiniiou’.ly lienee 
fiom Clio neighbourhood of Ilhini Tiil. Assoemlcd with thin gm'iislmui mv 
quartz lies mnl shale, the bedo in immediate font net often allowing sigim of nmoli 
nlteroMon mnl induration. Occasionally tho died of the former has hcen nimh 
mi to cause tho affected beds to ntmuulato to llie characters of Iho greenstones, 
anil to be almost inseparable fiom It, by move muiinnlioii of their tmtwiuil 
lilholagienl structure. What tho exact miluro of the physical rclattimn of thin 
greenstone may lie, linn not yol been fully a 1 cei lained ; hut Mini ll docA not exbil 
merely ft*i » single simple dyke iR amply testified by Iho fact that brmiuhon from 
it cross ilm vnllcy nt both piiuh of the lake, ww\ im: out through by the 
intoning ami oulfnlling streams. At the bead of (he lake is a boulder bed 
through which the river cuts to ft depth of eight nr ten feel, Thin deposit con. 
alnts chiefly oi mihnnguhiv fragments of (nip nn.l quartzite. At first I w«» 
inclined to attribute it to tlio eJfeols of iv ref reining niornmo. Temporarily this 
view was supported by Lius discovery of boulders of granite and gneiss--no 
hnoion sourco for which exists within tlio iircaenl lira lunge luintH of tile K«lst. 
It wna impossible, however, to overlook iho fact that there worn no slgna oS 
polishing on any of tho blocks, imil that those which liiive conic furthest (Mu* 
gi unite, &o.) are veil rounded and water-worn. Taking into eon side ration the 
professedly general character of the only existing geological map, it would bo 
clearly unsafe to adopt tlio view Mull, jio source for tlicsu bouhlora oxisln within 
the watershed; and this the move eapccially an in the adjoining beam of tho (Unlit 
on tho north, tho occur mice of gneiss and granite in indicated on tho map.” 
( (,'ttif. X, p IM.) 

“Tho importuned of determining Lhe Hourco fiom vhcnco therm bonldoi’ 1 ! 
linvo been derived Is sullleumtly obvious. If they have not come from wilhln 
the IlmLlfl of (his catchment basin, then Indeed it might be necessary to invoke 
the aid of an ice cap to account for their tmnspmfc; but in Lho meantime it is 
impossible to noflerl Mint thin nce.umillation of honldcrd at Hie mouth of the 
gorge Is other than nflolla cl diluvial origin. Now an to Urn olinmiler of tho 
lalcu ilsolf:— Its maximum diinonnions are, length 4,-IBOfcot, width foci, 
and depth 12 1 feet. Unfortunuloly, aa was the ctmo with Jilum Till, no sorion of 
soundings are available, and the form of tho hiisiu is, therefore, uncertain. The 
bounding ranges and tlioir slopes, licwcvoi', Indicato the y (river) ratlier than tlio 
U (glacial) typo of valley denudation. Looking up tlio lako towards tlio coum> 
of the eticam, the view just beyond tlio gorgo is tpiilo ahut out by a projecting 
Bpi"» winch a glacier could have scarcely failed to modify If not remove. At Lho 
outfall no rucks are scon ?u siltt. The barrier, now modified by a nlnico, appears 
to bo mainly formed of debris thrown down by landslips. Tho first rook which 
1 detected in situ In lhe bed of the stream was tlio already mentioned greenstone, 
which will, 1 believe, prove to bo at a lower level llmu the bottom of tlio lake.” 
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1 ’ho map hero given supplies a series of soundings made by 
T)i\ Amoshury in 1871 



Man ft, a villngo on tho Piirnswati, an affluent of the Yishnaganga 
in pai’gnnah Pninkhanda, is situate at an elevation of 10,560 feet 
above the level of tlio sea close to the pass of tho same name, also 
called Ohirbitiya-la and Dungri-la, which has an elevation of 18,650 
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1'eoi (18,570 according to ilio Pandit) and lies in north latitude 30 u 
45' 27" and oast longitude 79° 27' 40", Tlio necoasity of travelling 
for many milos over the vast accumulations of looso rook and ddbria 
brought down by ancient ghteiors, or which violent atmospheric 
changes liavo thrown down into tho ynlloy from tlio mountains on 
both sides, rondor tho Mdmi pass ono of tho most difflonll in thin 
part of tho Himalaya. In actual elevation, too, iL oxooods (but of 
any othnv puss in these districts which lead into Tibet. The roiul or 
rather tlio track, for tliero is gone rally nothing that d os or v os oven 
tlio name of path, ascends constantly tho main valley of the iSurns- 
Wftti 1 until it roaches tho top of tho water-parting ridgo which 
forms tho boundary with Tibet, The pass itself is somewhat 
remarkable. There is no apparent ridge to be crossed at Iho head 
of tlio Sthaswnli, and tho latfcor part of tho ascent still lies through 
i\ ravino, the inclination of which boconiosloss sloop as wo approach 
tho line of waLoi-pniTing. Tho pass itself is a narrow valley filled 
with the nevd of glaciers, and bounded on each side J>y mounlaiun 
almost entirely covered with perpetual snow. Thin valley m 
apparently almost entirely level for about a quarter of a mile, and 
the great bed of snow which it contains gives rise to two glaciern 
which descend in opposifco directions, one northwards into Tibet, 
tho other southwards into tlio valley of tho Slimswati of which il 
constitutes one of tho principal sources. So little is tho inclination 
of tho ground near tho pass, or rnthor of the great mass of snow 
winch covors it, that wo cross the line of water-parting without 
observing that wo havo dono so. The Tibetan glacier deseondn 
rapidly for about two miles, or porlmpa less, into a valley hounded 
on both sides by high mountains gonoruily Imre of snow in the 
summer months to h’oti, tho first oncuniping-grgiind in Uundou 
situato about a thousand fool below iho pass. Ikdow Puli lmrdly a 
vestige of snow ia to be soon. 

Thoro is no extensive view to ho soon from tho pass in any 
dirootion. To tho north tho plain of IImules is hidden by hare 
Tho brown hills with rounded outlines, and on 

10 tinBn ‘ tho throe other sides nothing cun ho seen 

* U’lio Iihotiynn consider a atwam wlileb ennuis from on a of tlio Into ml 
glaciers to the west, and which joins the stream from tho north about ton mihin 
below thepnes, to he tlio true SYmiawall, but (o avoid confusion wu nl.mil ajieuk 
of the tmsti Btuwm ns the NfmiBwaU. 
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but the ovorbanging snowy peaks and precipices of tlie Indian 
Ilimfilayn. On the southern side near the pass there is a much 
grantor quantity of snow than wo generally find so close to the 
Tibotnn frontier, a phenomenon caused by the immense clovation 
which tho peaks close to the line of water-parting hero attain. We 
commonly find all the highest mountains some twenty to thirty 
milos south ; but hero there is an exception to tho general rule, for 
a cluster of great peaks rise immediately above tho lino of water- 
parting at tho extreme northern limit of tho bolt of perpetual snow 
above the wo,stern sources of the Sarasivati, tho culminating point 
of which, callod ICAraot, attains an elevation of 25,373 feet above 
tho lovol of tho sea. No other peak in this tract attains an equal 
height except Naudn Devi. The glacier which descends from tho 
pass on the southern side fcormiuatos about a mile Uolow near tho 
pool called Doo Tul at an elevation only a few hundred feet less 
than that of tho pass. This pool which is only a few hundred 
yards long, but which is inserted on somo of the older maps, is filled 
with the drainage of tho glacier just mentioned and is prevented 
from runuing off, partly by a contraction of tho bottom of the 
valley, oausod by a groat eruption of granite, and partly by the 
lateral moraiuh of a glacier which descends from the west and 
enters tho main valley a little lower down. From Doo TA1 to 
Uatakiin (=• rod corner) hardly a sign of vegetation exists, except 
here andjthoro some tufts of grass and a few stun tod primulas and 
saussuroas and oLhor plants found at groat elevations. Tho path 
Uob constantly over the moraines of glaoiors which descend from 
ovory lateral ravino or over tho ancient accumulations of tho great 
glacier which must onoo have filled the main valley itself. 

Tho ohiof interest of tho geology of this tract consists in tho 
fact that from a little abovo Mdua to tho pass, the mountains are 
apparently formed always of granite (gneiss ?), a rock not generally 
met with in such vast quantity in the higher 
Gcol085r ' ports of the Himalaya. There can be little 

doubt tlmt this granitic outburst is directly connected with that 
which w o know chiefly constitutes the mountains to the north of 
tho glaciers of the Vislinugaaga and with that which forms the 
groat punks which rise above the sources of the Bhdgirathi. It is 
not unfil wo approach tho pass that wo got out of the granite recks 
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into clay-slaloa and limostono, appnronLly non-foHailifuPoiiH, and 
which constitute, it may bo flupposod, the basis of llio Silurian and 
more rocont formations which tho Bhobiya reports of organic 
roniuins as well as tho analogy that wo soe olsowhoro lead us to 
boliovo exist a fow miles to tho north. 

Taking tho route up tho AlaUiinuda to Maim, tho first nlago is usually from 
NnndprayAg to liiri (0 miles), and fchonco to tho L’utiil- 
Illiwmry. gfitigft(ll mllt-B, 3 fur., 36 polos), passing tho Garur- 

gnnga in tho eighth milo by n bridge after a lock/ nscunt ami duscont for throe 
and a halt miles from lMpalkotl along tho loft hank of tho Alakiumdn, Fiom 
tho rutdlgunga to Joahiniatli (to miles, 3 fur., 35 polos) Cor two nulos tho rmul 
is undulating, and iIchgoikIs to the Guliibkoti rivulet where Ihoro arc Homo 
Baniyas’shopsi next conics llilangO mile.O fur.),alsocontaining.shops. Thetioo 
to the Koragildh river, n descent;, and to tlio l’niul rivulet, an ascent ami level 
(0 miles, 4 fur., 13 poles). Next comes the Garnik G volet to which the rmul is 
rocky and undulating, and thence an asounl tit JOHhimnlh (4 miles, l Cur., G poles) 
ofc an elevation o£ a,107 feet above tho level oC the sea In latitude 30° 3iP 24", 
and longitude 70 ° 36' 24". Thoro is n bungalow for travellers, a dlapciwary, 
shops, and dhaimsiUftH hero. 

Front JoshlmalU tho noxt stage is Khaiclieulntnr (7 miles, 4 fur,, 11 poles). 
•The road descending crosses the Vlslinuprayiig bridge ncronB the Dhmdi, and 
Gtonco tu Tliarynsdngn across tho Vlshmtgauga (3 miles, a far , 7 polos). It then 
croBsos tho Uhiitimigli rivulet to the Baigur rivulet at L'iuidnkoswar (6,000 foul), 
and then by Soshdlmra to Klmrclioolumi(6 miles, l far, 1 1 poles). The villages 
of Ghdt, Blundfu*,Ki|tuli,and l’athun aro punned on Hie road. Tho next stage 
is Mann, tUo last inhabited village in tho valley, and the last whore there Is any 
cultivation. This is Ivid on a fairly level plow) of ground on either side of Iho 
Saraswati where haiu and plutykir mo sown in May and giillusml hi September. 
Tlicia arc no finest!* near, and all wood lined has to bo brought from tho lower 
villages. From llliiuoheehiirn. tho road follows tho bank of the river to Dyaminga 
where it crosses by a budge on to Uorml, where there is imotlun- bridge, themio 
by Kalyankoti to tho Hiingauga 1)ridge and to the Duliyusmugn bridge (3 miles, 
l fur., 30 polos). Noxt eoroos Uto lUshigangu bridge and the villugn of Badri, 
tiMli (2 fur., 24 poles), Thu river in again crossed ho loro leaelilng Maim. The 
elevation of tho temple uf Badrimith 1 h 10,234 Iccl, and of Mana village 10,51(1 
feet above tho level of tho Hen. T’ho road thou passes liy Hie Tim ns stone 
bildge aevous the BarimraU by Mump fail (12,100 feet) toHunsnngu, the eighth 
crossing to (histull (i3,3Ui) foot) aliovo tliu Naglundi rivulet, Iho next Bingo. 
From Giistoll (in,261 feel) the trank follows tho loft hunk of tho river by iho 
Bumswuti double bridge and CluVnlviio mul Diinirdo (14,9(10 feet) to UfiLitlcun 
(10,100 feet). Hence one march carries ono uoroas the jnihh or kdnln to l’uti, 
passing l*y tho Tain bridgo (us,687 feet), Biikus Till, Deo Till, Jagral (17,2U0 
feet), and tho crest of tho puss (13,570 foot). Ifrornl Musapfuii onwards tho 
eigns of glacial action arc ovorywhoro apparent. Hero a considcnihlo stream 
oallcd tho Arhun joins Iho Sdrunwsiti fiom tho cast. Tho glacior from which 
it springs has now receded ho far as lu be almost Invisible Bum the track. 
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l'ftudil'n travels, 


From tho northern Bide of the valley or Lite Arhua comes n huge moraine right 
across into the middle o£ the valley of the S&rnswnti It apprars to have been 
brought down by Llie glaeier of the Arhua when the mam valley also was filled 
with ico nml uftcr the jauction of the two glaoicu to have been carried on aa 
a niodiau moraine on tho great ice-stream of the Samswoii Although from 
lUitnktin southwards the valley becomes less devoid of vegetation as the eleva¬ 
tion doertmes, yet the wliolo tract as far ns Miwia ia atonic and dreary in tho 
extreme and the want of pasture for their sheep and cattle and of firewood for 
themselves on tho journey to and from Ilmidea is not the least of the difficulties 
with which the Miirchn traders have to contend From a little above Iliitakun 
tlioro was formerly a track to Nilang across the high lidge sopiuatmg the Sdraa- 
wntl from tho Mdnagndh, but this iB now no longer used, From Mnna village 
to the pass llieie arc only encainpiug-gromuls, and nil supplies must be carded 
with the party. 

Mfliui was llie pass chosen by onoof Cnptain Montgomery’s pandits iu his 
expedition into Tibet ill 1807. On tho 26lh July 
he left IlmlrinfUli, 28 th, passed Mann ( 10,810 feet), 
Kiimot on tho right, passed by Tarn Suirnio (16.G87), and the Chlrbitiya-la 
or D&ngid-ln puss (M l ,G70), and reached Iho Luniarti cump on the 29tli 
(10,317), thonoc by Churkong, tlicj eustouiB Ktation to Tolling, whence loads 
branch off to Chuprnng and Gnvloh (llec. G. I. II. D LXXIV., 34). At 
Tolling (August Oth) there in a monastery about a mile in olrcuvnfcienco which 
1 b used nan rcsliug-plneo by travcllovs. On the tub the wnter-pai ting between 
tho Indus and Satlaj was crossed by the Bogota. pass (19,aQa feet), and in two 
days Gngti clone to Gnvloh w»n reached. Thence crossing the mountains to 
tho cast by tho Gugii-la pass (10,490), on Hie 14th entered on the Ghojoilvol 
plain with salt brackish lakes at intervals. Thence mossing the ltabala (17,050) 
came to tho Glacharnf camp on the bnnk3 of the Indus (15,732), Then crossing 
Iho Clionioraiigda pass, Tliok JAIang, one of Iho principal gold mines was 
ranched. Unturned to Qlnchavaf, thou down the Indus to tho jonotion of the 
Indus and Gnrtoh rivers near the Lujan Cliannk Bpiing. and up to Gnitoh- 
gniisa f winter quarters) on Lhe Gartoh river Two marches on fsGartoh yam 
(funnmor quarters), the trading dopdfc. 

The following notes of the Inarches in Tibet were furnished by an intelli¬ 
gent trader who had often made tho journey. Mist 
Tibetan notes , ^ . . 

march Delu; second Slbuk ; third Clnprao j fourtli 

Chaprang From Poti to Delu (or Delu I hi mi), tho path goes along the loft 
hank of tho I’oLi river to Dola so-called from a formidable goblin of that name, 
who is supposed to lmvo his ronulon.ee here. To Sibuk is a short march for 
Boats. First ascend from Delu ncrosa the ridge that shuts in the Poti valley, 
then descend a little to a pasture-ground cnllcd Lumartt, which is about half 
way to Sibuk. From Lumaili the track proceeds for a mite along a plain, 
nml then descends to ti ravine which has its commencement close by. When 
near Sibuk leave tho ravine and turn to the right to Sibuk which Is in the 
plain on tho right bank of the ravine, The ravine joins the S&nkaro gar, an 
effluent of tlio Sntlaj on whoso bank is Poling, one of tlio villages met on the 
Nlliing route. From Sibuk to Chipr&o the ground is uneven, but there arc no 

U 
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considerable ascents or ilcseonts, ft ml no ravines nrc crossed, There la no vftlci 
nor is there any at Chipruo, so that it liaq to ba taken from Sibuk. I<’u>m 
Chipruo to ChftpvnnK or Tsiipavang Is ftlso nil ordinary march for gouts, and tho 
trade proceeds by a dcop and broad waterless ravlno which joins the Satluj Imlf 
a mile below Cliaprang, lfroiu Oliipiiio proceed about two miles (quo /ion) along 
the left bank o( tlio ratine, and then descend and proceed along its bod for i J 
/(os. Then leave it and ascend the right bank to a pasture-ground known aa 
La ni than glen, and lienee onwards tor about a hos along the hanlc of the ravine to 
where the track turns to Cliaprang, distant one has, From C Imp rang to Tollng 
Is one march, and tlio trade crosses tho plain to a ravine close by, which la 
crossed, and again a plain is met for lmlf it ftos with cultivation, the path lying 
About half a mile from the Satluj. Tlio Anchila stream Is next croBsed, and 
about one hos further lower Malllya on tho bank of tho Satluj ij !wa below 
Tollng. Close above Mnttlya a great ravlno runs into the Sutluj, very deep 
but dry, and which Is crossed by ft bridge called lCdag-jiing loading to upper 
Muttiya, which is one /ton across a plain to Tollng. A return road lends by 
hflrkyu (one march) to Chiprue (one uuu eh). From Chlprdo to Maiignang in 
one march. 

Mfina is the only purely Bholiya village in tlio valley, its inliabilniita arc 
palled M&rchaB, a name also given to tho Ulioliyni of tlio Nltl valley, The 
Hunlyas call them Dungnl-lhuiKpas from ‘ Dung,' tlio'name for Mina and ‘ Hunt/' 
the tract near India. Tlio people of tho other villages are not DUallyas, ami do 
not differ from tho inhabitants of tho pavganulw to the south. Their inUnconmi 
with the MfirchaB) however, rather cause thorn to lie looked down upon by the 
IthaslynB, These villages ate lifilunani dose to Hadi inlilli, KI roll, Vundulies- 
war, IJhyfiiuliii', and Pntfirl. ITiiniitkoswar and Jlrilimani belong ohlelly to one 
set of people, the Inhabitants living «L tlio loiter village dm lug the hot non Him 
and returning In tho winter to l’andukuiwiir with tlio Mfircluvs unil the Hailrl- 
iinlli CHiabliahmoiit. Their casto Is culled Durlyiil, Imt. (hey arc iiududud under 
the genorio term ICliasiya. Taiulukenwar is tlm chief of oil these vlllugcn, 
nnd It derives smmi importance ftom Indus tho winter rcsldunco <>£ piii! or dm 
ollleo-beareis of lludrinlilh, and the plueo of dcpimifc for the valuables nf tlio 
temple from October until dime. 

At tlio tlmo of Ihipor’n visit in 1802, tho village of Man a ponm-iai'd 
from IRQ to 200 house a with a population of 1,inn, but in 1 U 22 n grout nnm> 
her wore destroyed by an avalanche In IHJ2 the population wan or,!'. 
The houses sire of Htono two stories high, nnd covered with deal pinnies , 
the Inhabitants arc of the Mongolian type, mnhllo-slzod, Bloufc, well made, 
with olive complex Ions, enlivened by ruddiness on Urn cheeks. The dr can of 
tho men cohsIbIh o[ trowbcia, and over them a loose frock, girt lound 
the waist with a curd, nnd on the head n cap. all of wool. The women, iiisload 
or tiowscrs, wear a loose under garment, tho upper dlltcring nothing from 
that of the men, except in (dm lluci texture and gayer colours. Their head- 
dresH Is of doth, wmppod lound in (he form of u tnrbail; their uookn, ears, 
nnd noace, m well us lhose of tlielv olTaprlng, are covered with a profusion of 
beads, lings, nnd other trinkets In gold and silver. Tho Hhotiyas nro not now 
poar ho well oil iw they wore owing io the falling olf In the borax trade, and 
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Uio iucrcflio of drunkenness amongst themselves, and there arc now few 
wealthy men amongst then). Formerly, It is said, one of than lent the Iljjja 
of Gnrliwal two lakhs o£ rupees to assist m repelling ihc Gorkliiilis; now 
there nro very few worth twenty thousand rupees. 


The following table allows tho exports and imports for five 
yoais by tho Garb will passes (in rupees):— 



1B7B-7D. 

1870-80. 

1880-81. 

1881-82. 

1832-83. 

Export 

i 

o 

Oi 

u 

o 

Od 

5 

Export. 

u 

c 

J* 

4 

Export 

Import. 

Export. 

Import. 


It*. 

Its, 

ns. 

Its. 

ns. 

Rs. 

ns. 

1 Rs 

1U. 

Mfimi . 


1 1,251} 

14,215 

12,278 

15,50G 

11,628 

18,5-26 

21,-130 

14,561 

Nitl ... 

... 

45,037 

i 1,0),133 

30,401 

J, 04,724 

30,447 

],oj,cao 

37,283 

03,000 

Total 

121,778 

5(1,203 

1,15,348 

' 47,769 

1,20,200 

60,075 

1,10,530 

65,722 

1,08,567 


Tlio imports by botli passes in 1881-82 comprised 3,948 maimds 
borax worth Rs. 23,688 : 15,716 nmunds of salt worth Rs. 62^864, 
anil 1,234 mniuitls of wool worth Rs. 26,430. In the following 
year tho figures wero—boms 2,413 nmunds valued at Rs. 19,304 ; 
salt 15,252 mauncls valuod at Rs. 61,008 ; and wool 1,001 mannd.s 
valued at Its, 19,747. The oxports in 1881-82 included cotton- 
goods worth XU 4,744 j 14,983 mauncR of grain valued at 
Its 40,961 ; ffhi worth Rs, 1,174 ; sugar valued at Rs. 1,197 ; and 
tobacco worth Rs, 1,210, In 1882-33 tho figures wore—cotton- 
goods Rs, 3,640 ; grain Ra. 38,147 (18,282 maimds) ; sugar 
Us. 3,180 ; ghi Rs. 5,734 ; and tobacco Rs, 919, The Hiina people 
trade with Tolling and tho NifciwlUs for wool and blankets with 
llhbn, and for borax and salt at Shibchilum like the Juli&ris, 
Manasarowar, or Cho (Ts’po) Maplin or Mapliam, a lake in the 
Kangri sub-division of tho Purang district of Nfiii-Khorsnm in 
Hitndes or Tibet is situnto in north latitude 30° 48'and east longi¬ 
tude 81° 30', nt an elovation of 15-,300 foot above tho lovol of the 
sea. It is an object of pilgrimago to Hindus, and was visited 1 in 
1846 by Captain H. Strachey from whose journal the following 
account is taken : — 

The route followed through Fldiorngaih, Cbafidaua, Byans vid Lipii-ko- 
Dhurn tiud Utikns Till hns been described under Ihoio heads. From the north' 

1 II. SUaeliey, J, A. a, lien. XVIJ (2). 527; Dip journey to Hie l.iiu-ic-D)nun IV b Js 
^ ivou under IVhf, then see tit kit fal and Pun'i'g. 
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custom point of Ilnkas Tul nflcr passing the south anil east luce o£ Kiuliin 
{sco Ratla/,), the truck lcil over the Liielni ami Ilmka sticama winch wore croSHed 
by fordo. Then luoro southerly oven sandy ground, hut remarkably level with 
n Btrnlght dyko-liko ridgo Home one hundred feet high, clone on the left uikI 
Kilims TiU visible on tho light, about a milo from the path, circling off to ahoiid- 
laiul, the nor Hi end of the p(.ejecting rooky hunk which occupies the middle of 
the eastern shore. Tho ridge of high giouitd here begins to break into irregular 
liillookB, a milo further on a largo slienm one liumhcd feet wide mid three feet 
deep, running rapidly fiom east to west by a well-delined channel, Is crossed : 
this is tho outlet of Miwuiaurowav winch emerges from Urn northern part of its 
westorn margin and falls niter a eouvnooC, poihiipn, four miles into lUikus Tiil, 
at tho bight formed by Iho projecting iieadlnml ahovo-menlioned. Tire or six 
miles on, tiro middle of the western ulioru is reached. Tho Jluniya or Tibetan 
name of tho lake is (Jiio Miipiiu. It is thus doseribod by Captain II, SLiaoboy:—• 

“In gtmcr.il eliaracLertHties this lake i<s vciy like Lagan, bul ho much more 
compnct in form that the pimitioa in lhe middle of Urn weulcrn allure eomnmiubi 
a complete view of the entho lake, excepting only the cxtiome western edge of 
tho water winch la concealed by the declivity of tho high bank on which wo woro 
stationed, Tho flgm'o of Mapitn is, as stilted by Moororoft, an oblong, with tho 
corners ao much rounded oil as to approach an oval, Lliu longer diameter lying east 
and west. Moor ore ft’s estimate of its sine in 15 miles In length (B. and W.), by 
eleven in width (N. ami SO, though it appeared to mo eo me what larger, a olr- 
cuniforonco of some 46 milcaat the water’s edge, divided by I1iu eye Into lorn, 
qimrtc.rft, each of them seem a moderate day's journey of eleven In twelve inilca, 
wliioh agree with the necounts of pilgrims who make tho patibrama (or olreani* 
ambulation) uaunlly in live or hiv daya neeimling to their alnyut the aeverul 
gumbftH (or monasteries) and ether circumstances, Mii|uiu in hounded thnai 
west wind by the hilly ground that aepnmleait fiom Lagan, of no great height 
(averaging noo feet perhaps), inn rather utei'p Inwards the bike, and apparenlly 
having ffttfo level nhoici on the margin excepting at imm.ll bays here and them, 
'I’ho uci'Lhern bank hegiiiH in u iblge of high giound rlning iircdpibnisly fiom 
tho water's edge, and extending along four nr live niileb of Ilie went end, the 
“ fuco of Liio rock,” noticed by Mmireroft in hit. walk. round.the north-west 
corner of (ho hike “in many places near JUKI feet perpendicular” Thence 
eantward, tho abmo is a plain three m four mile i wide, (doping down from the 
base of tho Gutigri nnmnlultiK, which mo behind in a emitiimmin wall. Thin 
ground appoarn to be a cimtimmtlon of the plain on Uin northern (dumi of La¬ 
gan under Kailas, pmming witiiout in ten up Lion, or with a Hlight rise peiliftpa 
hohlnd tho ridge of hills nbove-ineiuloiied. Mourevnft catimnlcH the valley of, 
CVnigri to bo twelve miles broad and t« ruly-four long s that length may bo right* 
but the breadth in not clear; if tho Iwclvo null'd lie intended Lo include (ho 
whole basin of Lbn two lalcos it Is considerably under Ilie mark ; and the mere 
plain bctwcon tho fhingvi mountains and llio nmlhorn slioro of Iho lukon oiumofc 
a v or ago any l lung like that width 

Mnorcvoft was llion oiicnmjuul in llio viemily of Jliirkn, and he possibly 
estimated the breadth of tho plain from iIh appcarimcn at that point, u hero it in 
certnlnly very much widened by the southing of the eastern shore of lliikas T'fil. 
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Al Uio lidrlh-oast cornu' of Mupin tho love) gronnd is widened by the rounding 
of the lake j it looks greener tlmn the re-d as though irri^nted by streams of 
Wilor, »»'! is sniil to be pasturage occupied by Ihmg, So. Tins was noticed by 
Muurcroft ns * a plain .at tlie foot of elevated land .... to the noith-oiiut/ 
On the cast side of the Inlco rise hills and mountains sloping down lo the water’s 
edge with moro or loss margin of level ground at tho bottom. The northern 
Jmlf ol lliia range is mere hill nf jio gloat height, connected at tho north end 
with tho Inns of the (laiigri inomthunv, aud on tho south joining a cluster of 
uumntauw that occupy tho southern half of tho lake’s eastern shore • Ihfe! latter 
Roomed ns lofty as the lower parts of tho Gangd range. 


On the sontii bJiIo of tho lake in its eastern l.alf rises sloping ground, then 
hills and behind nil the Indian snowy mountains, ft blank dismal chaos, m ap- 
pcuranco rather hr oiul titan lofty, the further end receding southward and the 
nearer advancing towards tho lake, till it terminates In Momonangli. This 
great mountain occupies all the weHtern halt of the lake's south bank; its upper 
nml greater pm fc a \nst towering mass of pure snow, the base in earthy mounds, 
almost buio of vordure, sloping light (lowutothe water’s edge. Tho Isthmus 
of low hilly ground that fotais the western boundary o£ tho Into joins the foot 
of MomonungU. Tho view of JtfinasaroWar confluns all accounts of imtivn 
hiformuiils, which all agroc in slating that tho lake has no other aflluants than 
h t'ow nniiiijioitunfc slicuniB rising eloifiby in. the surrounding mountains, and 
hut dim nllluoiit, that communicating with IliilcnB T/il. The two lakes arc placed 
together lit n basin, girt about by mi eticivnls of hill and mountain from which 
tlm only exit appeals lobe at the noitli-western extremity opening into the 
Khm of. Urn Lujamlalt stream. The outlet of Map ah leaves the lake from the 
northern ijiiarlor of its went mdo. 

Tho permanent affluent a of M/Lpfiti itro three or four i (I) a stream rising' 
m two t)ranchos fiorn <fm Sfogrf mountains and ftittag’ fnta Gfttf leke at tm 
eastern autirtor of its north sidet Qi) also from tlio (Magd *auffe a few mllos 
furthor east, on wring tlio lake nb Lite north-cast earner, at tho very tame point 
is tho mouth of the third stream, which rises in Ilortol behind tho mountain at 
the cnat end of tho in he, mil ilowa rouud ha northorn base, Tlie presence of those’ 
Shrao fit rum ini accounts for tho greater roidurc in the ground above the north* 

■ ofisfc corner of the lukc. Battling Is the name o! the pasture groundon the table 
of tho second river, tliiough which tlio Lhfim road passes, and thence along tho 
north hank of tho third. Tho fourth affluent is doubtful: a stream possibly 
cornea from tho Sopnl-llimSlaya into the south-east corner of tho lake. In tho 
Minimal- sawn tbow arc many temporary strenute from roto and melted snow, 
and it was probably one of those Moocmofs saw and called the < Krishna fiver, 
on the south .west corner of the hike. 


Tbeio a ref eight Gnroba on the banks of Mfipin, uln. s- 
j. Tokar (Tliui), about Ilia middle of the south side; this la some ubou 
culled a village, but It is n mere monastery Rome what htrgcr ti ah i a ot icra, 

8 . Gimt (OoKul), at tho middle of the western aide. 

a. Ju, at the northern waiter ol the wot side and tlm north tart of 

Uio outlet. 
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4 , Jnfcytib (Jnnkimb), at tlio western quartet oC llio nortli side where tlio 
high bnulc tcKnuimtcu; Uub pvulntbly i« the “ liomio in I ui In tel by (Jclumn" 
(Goloiigs), ‘with tuiToccM of ’stone with the irnunl ImuriptioitB; * near thin 
MooieroCt encamped in 1812, 

6, Lntiglmnn, t, e, (rlcpImuL’s (runic), in tlio middlo of ilio north side 

0, Ihindi, nt tlic iuirlli-eunL ourncr, between tlio JhHt and sramd ulllumila. 

7 , Siulliiiff, in tho middle of tlio <*noL end ; nnd 

8, Nunufchnr (Pfinlcpo), at the «on( h-puut cor nor of tlio bike. 

flic wider of Mdpiln is quite dour and nwoct, and in ihm>b (if tlio sumo fine 
blue colour iim JjiiH/tn. In plcturcsijiio homily tlm curl cm inlet* in luirdly equal 
to tho other, Its uniform outline being eompai ati vely dull mid umimtomms, I ho 
surrounding hills blmik and die.u-y, and tho ifi|ianLm grandeur of (Inila lain 
pleasing, perhaps, than tho majestic licauly of Kailas. Tim dopLh of iIumi hikes 
is possibly mi average of 100 loot or so, ami donble that in Llio ilcviiest plaero. 

Thermo me ter In ulmdo at 3 ear,, Oetuhor hid, Afi°; water linilt d ill lfUS u ; 
elevtUinn of tho hike 15,9(10 fool, or 501! ft til higher than that teemded by Mnnl- 
gnmeryhi Pandit in 1807, Thniu nro no boats mi tlm lake, and tlm only turn 
probably over lamieluni on ll« waters was mi Iiidiii-rnlibui' one, dmvuyc d limiti 
hy an English traveller in 1855, for permitting which, It 1 h raid, tlm Znngjiun 
of Dnbn wuh decapitated by tlio Lliuuan (lovernor. In mi old Ulilnc'iu map, 
Maiuisarowar In ropi o'umtod ns a tmu'-lieadcid gargoyle pinning niifc streaiiui nE 
water from tlm mouth of ouch animal—n lion, elephant, cow, mnl horse. home 
ftcommtof theattftnd tl\dv locfcl names bun uUnuly been given, 1 as tcpi minting 
tho IjjdiiB, Satiny, Ifbmiall, mnl hruhnniputra. Tlio com num legend c mice ruing 
thorn ia, that tho Iwlus la called tho ‘ Lion-river ’ from (Hu bravery of tho 
people through whoso mmniry it Hour; tlm Buthij is culled tho * bull (not 
* elephant’) river ’ from I ho violence of itn strrmn j tlm KnrinUI Is tho 1 peai-itck 
river’ fioui tho beauty of tlm women who live along its bun ha, and Ilia llruh- 
niRputra is culled tho' homo river ’ from tlm excellence of Urn hnrmiH in tlm 
ootiniry through which it pauses. 51 ’ 

Mandakini, a vi\ on of Mali! KuliphlU ami jMU'ganah Nu^puv in 

Garliwi], rises near Llio Tillri boimdmy nl, (1m Noulh-misforii bnso 

of tho Kodiumath ponlt, in north hititndo 30^-47^ and un'il, lmio-itudo 

79°-8'. It holds a omu'ho gonorally southwards, and in lntiLudo 

«)0°'88' - rocoivos on tho right bank (bo fcjini river near Hondunrn, 

and in latitude 30°-lid r , on ibo loft, bank, llio IvfLli river Imlow 

KAlimnlh, nnd a littlo lower down, on tho mime hank, ibo Madh- 

nmheswnv or Him river nonr Nit! A. Still furlhor muith tlm Agns- 

Dumb, Kyilnggar and Hangar join llio MtmdAkini on tlio left bank, 

mid on tho right bank nro tlio JAibi, Gaidai, Ilyun, Kami, Darina 

nnd LnsLar torronls: aonliiming to flow in a (southerly direction 

it fulls mto tho Ahikmtnda on Llio right bank at Jtudrpraj ag' 

^ 302 (Sole).* «T. A. B. Don. XIII. 172, liuo. U. J., Home 

Dept. IjXXI, 100 , 
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In nortli lalitndfi 30 o -17 / -l(y / and oast longitude 79°-l'-32 // after n 
course of about 45 milos. Tho water-parting ridge to tlio west of 
tlio Mandiikini forms the boundary with Tibri as far as Agastmuui, 
tlionoo to JtudrpayAg, tho Mtind&kini itself, and further south 
tho Alaknanda. The forests along its bnuks have afForded large 
numbers of aloepers to the Bast Indian Railway. 

Mandal, a rivor rising on tho southern slopes of the ranges 
lying in tho eastern parls of Pattis Badalpur Talla and Painun of 
piirgaunh Talla Gulfia of British Garlnval, has three main souvees. 
'J'ho most wosterly rising near Mariana in Talla Dadalpur takes a 
Bouth-south-eastorly direction thongli Paimin and passing tho villages 
of Jiunii and Dob riy a joins tho mainstream near Jharat. The 
main branch rises close by in the eastern declivities of the Dbargaon 
van go. Tho third Ur an oh drains the eastern half of Patti Paintm 
mid flowing nearly duo south by Baduniyagaon and Kotri joins 
tho in id n hi roam at Rtmndovi. The united stream flows nearly 
duo oast through Pattis Paimin, Bi’mgi and Bijlot with a course 
of about twenty miles until it joins tho ltiimganga on the western 
hank at the bend of the Pfitli Bun abovo SimvpdhuU in latitude 
2i)°-34' , -'i0'' and longitude 79 Q -8'-25 ,/ . The Paon and Dlhuon 
road passes along I ho right bank of tho Puunderi feeder, and another 
road runs up tho left bank of tho Mandfil to its souiee in tho 
Dhftrgaon range, and there crosses tho watershed into tho Huldgadi 
V$V&y* I» i.b -0 Ary season Ojc J&uidj&J b a potty atomm with .c 
breadth ofabouL 24 foot, but its bed is 50 or GO feet broad, showing 
that it becomes urivor in tho rains. For the lust ten miles of its 
course it lias a very slight fall. Its water is largely used for 
irrigation, Ihoro boing many fmo flats nlong its banks which are 
highly cultivated. . The hills an each side are covered with virgin 
8<U forests which form ono of tho most valuable reserves of the 
Forest Department. 

ManyarBydli, a putt! of parganah Mralisytin in Garhwal, lies 
in tho south-west corn or of that pui-gaimh along tho right bank of 
tho Bayar. It is occupied by tho valloys of the Thaniil and ICiin 
streams and possesses very varied soil and clininto. The soil is, as 
n rulo, good but atony ; there is no forest, but a good deal of scrub 
jungle, Tho people wear cotton clothes and their market is Kot- 
ilwfim. Tho roads from thoie to Srinagar pass through this patti 
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besides several cross-paths. Tho nan to is dorivod from tho M»nyi1i' 
cos to who colonised tho palti. The palwiiri usually resides at. Dt'mgi 
within the palti, Tito land-rovoiuto nssessod in 18(14 amounted to 
Its. 2,321), including sadabort t and Its. 07 for giinth and rcautnod 
rovonue-froo lands, on a population of 8,31!) souls. 

Mapa, or MApftn, a small Bhotiyn village in Patti Mai Id Juh’iir 
of pnrganah Julutr in ICumaon, lies on the right hank of iho Gori 
river on llio roufco to the Unta-Dhura pass into JIiiudoH by Milam 
in latitudo 80°-22 / ~50 // and longitude 80°-12 / -20% with an Nova¬ 
tion of 10,880 fool above iho level of tho sen. It is distant lire 
miles from Miliuu, 14 miles from Bo-udiy/ir, four miles from Mur- 
toli, and 110 miles from Almora. Tito Gori flows below at a depth 
of 250 foot. Tho country around in nbovo Iho limit of forest vege¬ 
tation producing only a low creeping junipers, barberry and goose¬ 
berry hushes and other similar alpine shrubs. On the opposite sido 
of Iho Gori river lies tho route from Milam by I3inplm to Jlalanv 
and Munsyfu4. Mapis has an area of about 82 acres of arable hind 
unci a population of about ono lnmdrod. The reeks are clay 
slate and grey wacko with a good many masses and fragments of 
quart/,. 

Martoli, a considerable village in Palti Madia .Tulifir of parga- 
nail dollar in Kumaon, lies in lnliludo 30 <i -21 / -15' / and longitude 
8()°-ld / -40' / , on llio right bunk oftlio Gori river, at an elevation of 
11,07,0 feet above iho level of tho son. It is passed by tho route 
through Milam to the Unta-Dhura puss, from which ii is distant 
18 miles south; 9 miles from Milam, 10 miles from Bo-udi}ar, 
and 112 miles from Almora. Tho linusas aio constructed very low 
nnd in hollows and ravines, with a view to protoe lion against 
avalanches and tho furious gales which continually blow from tho 
south. With a similar object, iho roofs lmvo a low pitch and arc firmly 
Overlaid with a coat of compact clay. Tho llhotiyas are obliged to 
abandon their homes hero in tho early pari of October for tho 
milder clinmto of Tullddes. Tho loulo from Blihun to Martoli is 
somewhat dillicult. Oloso to tho village, on the north, tho TnvAl* 
gadli comes down from considerable glaciers on the wostoru slopes 
of a range having peaks over 20,000 foot high. 

TVtasi, a travellers’ rosl-honso nnd village in Patti Talhi Giwfir' 
and parguuub Puli of Kumaon, is situate on tho loft bank of the 
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ItdmgangR river in latitude 29°-4 /, -30" and longitude 79°-14 / -42", 
distant 12 miles 1 furlong 22 poles from Agasjmr on the lower 
road to Piiori: 16| miles from Dwarahfit, 8? miles from Deghiifc, 

9 miles from Ganfu, and 11 miles from Bikiya-ke-sain. Prom 
Agaapur to Mdsi tlio road descends by Basal to Dhfir and fcliouce 
to tlio Banau river, 3 miles 5 furlongs 18 poles. From hence the 
road passes Naugaon and ascends to Chaukotiyadkfir, 3 miles 
(i furlongs 7 polos ; to Knlclihipa level and Kulehliipadhdr, tm 
asnont wlionco a descent leads to a bridge across tlio Itamganga, a 
liUlo below tho travellers’ bungalow, 5 miles and 8 poles from 
Cliiuikotiyadluir. 

Haundarsyun, a pntti of pargana Chaundkot of British Gai'h- 
wnl, is bounded on tho west by the western Nyar river, which 
Boparatos it from pargana Biirahsyiin ; on the south by the eastern 
Nyar, which separates it from pargana Talla Salim, and on tho 
north unil oast liy patlis of Ghnuudkot. Tho Piiori and KotdwAi'a 
road runs along tho left bank of tho Nyiir to the south of tho pntti. 
A cruflH-pui.li from XJkhlot near the confluence of the two Nys U s 
runs northwards along tho ridge forming tho eastern boimdnry of 
tho putti, and another along tho left back of tho western Nyiu- form¬ 
ing its wostorn boundary. In 1864 twelve villages wore received 
hvm Pwiii EffWalpur. The palw&ri resides at Jkohheii in the 
pntti, tho rovonuo of which in 1864, including saddbart , amounted 
to Es. 2 00 plus n for revomiG-froo and resumed r/dnth lands. 
Tlio popnlutiou in tho same yonr numbered 4,463 souls. 

JVIawalflyiim, a pntti of parganah Chaundkot of British Gnrhwal, 
j s bounded on tho woat by parganah BiimLsyuu; on the south by 
llingwfirsyun; on tho oast by ICimgadighr, and on thp north by 
JKMtajtin and Ghurdursyun. Tlio pntti is drained by a smtill tri¬ 
butary of tlio Nydr which also forms ids southern boundary. The 
immo Miuvfil is that of a caste that colonised the path. The pat- 
>y / U ’i of Kingwdrsyiin, residing in Gajem, has also charge of Maw&- 
pyiin and Jaiutolsyiin, with an aggregate land-revenue of Rg. 2,392 
and muiifi and 9 d»th ofBs. 71, total Es. 2,463. The Nydr is crossed 
by a bridge at Jwdlpa near Buret in this path on the road to 

iMeldkar, a pntti in parganah MfillaSalfm of British Garhwdl, 
j 3 bounded on the north by Dhiumdydlsyim and Lobba; on tlio 

75 
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weal and south by tho former paltis, and on the oast by Chnntimu. 
Tho patwflri of Clmntlmn, residing in Thun, oollects tho land-rovonuo 
of this ptttti also, Pattis Mcklh&r and Dhaundyiilsyfin form tho 
vnlloy of tho Pnsol-g&dli wilh a portion of tlio eastorn Nyfir nbovo 
tho junction of tho two. Tho majority of tlio villages ,aro of a 
flap Grier class ; there aro oxtonsivo oak and pine forests j tlio rocks 
arc slates. Markets aro found at Rammtgnr and PuLiyu, and the 
clothing of the people is hempen, woollen or coll on. 

Milam, a villngo in parganah Jitlmr of tlio Kamo on district, is 
flitunto near tho confine moo of tho Gori and tho Gunka livers, 170 
miles north of Almova and 13 miles south of tho Unta-Dluim pass, 
Tho houses are strongly built of largo atonos laid without oomoiit, 
and covoted with heavy slates overlaid with a compact coat of clay. 
On the side of tlio mountain, close to tlio novlh-onst of tlio town, is 
a temple, on n oliif overhanging tho river. 1 Around are a law acres 
of cultivation, producing scanty crops during the interval between 
June mid October, for which period only tlio place is inhabited, the 
population for the rost of tho year rosiding in tho lower and more 
southern part of Kuiunon, to avoid tho doop snows which every¬ 
where ovoilio tlio country, and tho enormous avalanchos which 
incessantly roll down fi om one or other of tho stupendous mountains 
in tho vicinity. They revisit their mountain abodes in tho succeed¬ 
ing summer, loss with a viow to any advantages derivable from iho 
scanty cultivation and pasturage ihan to ply their lucrative tralllo 
with Tibet. Tlio Juliilri Ilhotiyas have the privilege of trading 
with all marls in Tibet and aro tlm most influential and Humorous 
of till the Pdtoliyus. Taking the XCumaon passes alone, tho value 
of oKport and import for livo yours aro as follow a (in rupees):— 
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revenue the population numbered 1,494 souls, of whom 692 wera 
females. In 1822, daring tho absonco of tlio Bhotiyas in Hie plains, 
thou* houses woro plundered by a party of Khampas from Tibet, who 
aveve, however, obliged by tho Tibetan authorities to restore their 
spoils. Tho elevation above tho sea of tho temple is 11,796 feet, of 
tho town ia 11,430 foot, nnil of Hie bridge across tho GJ-ori is 11,368 
loot (As. lies. XVII. 4). Tho Sumchi Kuud, a small pool up the 
boil of tho Gori near the village, is an object of pilgrimage. The 
sou son 8 of spring, summer and autumn are comprised within five 
months from May until September inclusive, but intervals of four 
months without snow nro rare. During those seasons the fhormo- 
motiH' at sunrise ranges from 40° t.o 55° and at mid-day from 65° 
to 75° in the shade and from 90° to 110° in tho sun. On Sep¬ 
tember 24, at 8 A.M., tho thomiomoter registered 27° and wot bulb 
31°. At 12-20 p. M., barometer 19°9, thermometer, 69° ; air, 
G6°'5 ; wot bulb, 42°, and covered with black wool and laid on 
tlio ground, 102°. 

Tho following oooonnt of tho roato from Milam to Almora is 
taken mainly from Munson’s journal:— 

Tho ronil proceeds by I’nnchlui nnil Martoli to Las pa along the right bink 
of tlio Oorl rlvor. Tlio road very fair except Immediately boyond Piinohhu, 
whore allot crossing tlio stream there 1 b a Very dllUcalfc steep ascent for some 
hundred feofc over our til aiul stones. Formation olay slate as you approach 
Luspn, near which tho rivor widens considerably and the track passes under 
some lofty .and precipitous roolts, a porfeot wall for some distance where a 
landslip occurred in 1838. Allttlo beyond this is a fine opou space up which 
At about half a ralio is tho villago of Laspa on a rising piece of ground. Tho 
rogotatlon lucrcascfl rapidly from Rllkot and tho whole faco of the country 
loses tho Immm and miked appornnee of tlio upper pnifc of tho vnlloy. Nothing 
nun bo more striking tliau tlio passage from tlio extreme barrenness of the 
upper passes to tho gorgeous vegetation o£ the lower whevo first tho bireli and 
dwarf rliodotlonilrou witli (Ire, yowg, cyprosaoB, mnplos, sycamores, oheitanks, 
oaks, alders, and box, Intoraixoi with rich underwood and Howe*tag plants, 
delight tho eye. 

Thcnco to Bo-udiydv, tlio Eo-eavo, tho Bangdlar oE tho maps, and tlie 
Uoodur nud 13 antiwar of travellers (8,650 foot), ten tniloa from Laspa and five 
from fi&rgfirl. Tho road very bad. Crossed tho rlvor twice, once over a spur- 
bridge, and iccvosscd over four smaller ones more like ladders thrown irom 
rock to rack whore tho rlvor 1ms a great fall below a lofty precipice, and where 
tlio whole mountain forms a completes wall from tho summit to ilie base which 
Js washed by the stream. Beside the Judder across the stream there arc several 
others along the road which would ho Impassable without them. From Ljspa 
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passed RArgari or ll&ra 5 tho village Hob about half an hour's aacont up the 
mountain, Tlio encamp!ng-ground is on tho right bank of a tor re »t-f coder oh 
the Gori (0,<H 0 feet), along which are some grand water fails. From Ultra a pirns 
ia crossed to IJlam , ascent fcolovably easy hnt. slippery >'i many places with ft 
descent long mid tedious to the junction of tlio Ski or Jnlmiya with the Gori, tho 
first part of wlilah U very sloop down uumorous flights of stopD t tho way lying 
in many pinans jusii around tho brow of the mountain overhanging tho stream 
bolo'V, Tlia wliolo road lies over n g noise formation, little or no granite being 
observed. The ascent hoiuio to Jalath in Miuisydrl la very Bleep and rooky and 
hardly passable for ponies. About two ami a half hours' march from Jalath the 
Kaliunimdl range ia piwuoil. On approaching thn pftBH, tho rode panseH from 
gneiss in mica slate, which conUnucB Botuo Way down and then paHics into gneiss, 
again with beds of white talcoso bIiUo. A littlo gnolsw is met as the path 
licaconda to Ghgaon, andt lienee tho road is fair to the JYiIcala Nndl, 11 tributary ot 
the hfiutgann along which it proceed*} to Knltl, nud the conflnoncG nfi Tojttui. 
The rode nctu Girgaon consists of gnoiim anil n littlo boiow of lalcoso limestone 
witli veins of gneiss. From Tejutu tho roiid turns wfifitwurd and, for a short dis¬ 
tance lip tlio Mm/pinga ornssod by a snngn near lllirodrl, the liaceat to which is 
voiy steep. A further ascent bringstho Liavellor to Lhu pass over the range nepa- 
mling the Sarjii from lire iliimgangii and on to Sitma. Kook of a ialeoao forma¬ 
tion, norLUavn aspect of tho rise to the pusa woll wooded, aouthorn bare of trees. 
Sfiim is a very pretty village, llio scattered houses embowered umhl some fluo 
horRC-ohflBiiut trees j hetteo an hour’s walk to JSfiktfrl and to Ihirofc hi two. At 
N&kftri ft second stream joins tho ono from B&inft. Kook is goum-ally a species of 
limes tone with conglomerate and very frangible ; a second rook in nearly black 
and brealcH into numerous small angular fragment a l'asslng by Kliihbngl', tho 
next fllugo is Kupkftt in tho SarJu vnlluy on tlio lino to KhAU-lhudarl (</. u.) 

Hohaiulj commonly called Molum, the name of llio principal 
pass between llio plains and tlio ihtin, also cull oil iho JCJiori pnw.s, 
ifoom a oiMjo flourishing town of Mint namo in tho Salidranpur dis- 
Iriol, and hotter known to the people an LAI DarwAaa. It is pierced 
by an oxcollont camago road seven miles long, which, however, 
often gols broken up in iho rains by tlio constant heavy Iraflio to 
and from Musaooroo. 


The following table shows the principal heights along this road 
as tUiRorUiinod by tho Grout Trigonometrical Survey:—• 


I’laoo, 

Height, 


Moliaud ... 

M91N0 

Stone Iieneli-marlc embedded about * yards 
oust of the now road. 

Shoi'opiir ... 

ii,G00*3l 

On the highest part of tho pans .tear .Shore's 
Chunk!. 

Eighth miles tune, 

2,504* 79 

1 Top of pillar from 3>ehni, 

IMahobwu&ln ,,, 

2,090-CO 

Blow bench-mark an west side of the rend. 

Dobra 1 

1,057-00 

IfiuBJ. end of 1ms 0 lino marked by a tower, 
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Munshyari, the Kamo given to tho collection of villages on the 
1 -igbt bank of tho Gori river in Patti Qoripbfifc of parganali Juhdr 
m ICumaon, occupied by the Bhotiyas as their winter retreat and 
depot fop the trade with the lower sub-divisions of Kunmon, is 
distant twelve miles from Girgaon, eighty -quo miles fr om Abnora, 
»nd eight miles from Lilam. Supplies are obtainable here. Prom 
Xillam to Jninth there is a fair road Grossing the Sni or Jaimiya 
stream and again tho Shilling stream. The ascent thsnce to Jnlath 
is vory stoop and rocky, and not rideable for more than a few hun¬ 
dred yards. Muusbyhri comprises some twenty or thirty villages 
inhabited almost exclusively hy Bhotiyas. The villages of Jalatk, 
Gorhpula, Bothi, Dardnti, SiUhing, &e., contain not only the best 
houses in Jnhfir, but they excel iu size and appearance those of the 
Almora bazar, and, indeed, of any place between the Satlftj and the 
Kfili. The woodwork and tho masonry employed are buth richly 
and tastefully carved in tho principal houses 

Mfassooree (Mnnsiiri) in the Dehra Bun district is situate 1 in 
north latitude 30°-27 / and past longitude 78°-6 r , seven miles from 
Ihijpur and fourteen miles from Dehra, ab an eloyation varying 
from 6,000 to 7,000 foot above the level of the sea, and having ati 
firon of 14,214 acres or* 22‘20 square miles. The following heights 
Iiftvo boon fixod Irigonoinotnoully;—Above tho Botanical Gardens, 
7,1 B7 foot; top oi Oamel’s Back, 7,029 foot; station of Great Trigo¬ 
nometrical Survey on Vmccmt’B Hill, 7,006 feet; Convent, 6,985 
foot; Grout Trigonometrical Survey Observatory, 6,923 feet; Li¬ 
brary, 6,590 feat ; and Jharip&ni Bazdr, 5,180 feet 2 Tho popula¬ 
tion varies with tho season. On tho 17 th February, 1881, tliora 
wore 8,106 souls (692 females), of whom 2,022 (407 females) were 
Hindus : 644 (134 females} were Masai mans, and 440 (151 females) 
wore Christians. On tho 15 th September, 1880, the population 
numbered 7,052 souls (1,961 females), of whom 4,162 (776 females) 
vyovq Hindus; 1,625 <2&7 females) were Musalrnkts, and 1,857 
(897 females) wgl’o Christiana. The population is entirely non-agri- 

1 Tho following notice la baaed on,nu article by Mr. F. Jisber, B.C.S., who 
acknowledges tho m received from Dr. McCorogliey j Mr. J, B. N. Hennessy, 
IVTS ] Mr. F. GUcS, C.S. j Her, A. Stokes ; Mr. F. DiUhie; and Mr. G. It. 
Williams’ Memoir. 9 Other heights iu tlio uolghbourliood nra Ii&ltlba, 

7, <58 loot; n peak to tho norik-wcst of Lfiltlbn, the sides of wllioli aio occupied 
by tho Gmntour cantomnont, 7,'SM foot. To tUe north are two low pealce, 6,672 
iuuI 5,770 feet respectively To the west aro HStliipaon, 7,088 feotj Banog, 7,-iOa 
icot, uud Jihailrfij 7,318 foot. 
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cultural, chiefly visitor,!], servants, shop-keepers, and carriers. Tho 
number of inhabited houses, which in 1840 was not more than 
100 and ill 1862 about 141, lmd risen in 1881 to 854, 

Mussooroo is situato on tho first rungo of hills running 
from oast to west parallel to the Dun and Sfwaiiks, and on tho 
latoral spurs thorofroin having a direction north to south. It is 
approached from SaMranpur, at prosout tho noaroab railway-sta¬ 
tion, by a wide ami medalled carriage road as far as llAjpur, which 
is continued in a narrowor and stoop or ono to a point about a 
milo out of Riijpur, when tho travollor 1ms Ids olioloo of two roads: 
one a stoop bridlo-palh loading diroctly to tho station, and tho other 
a road constructed with n gradionl so modomlo as to allow of 
trades laden with beor-barrels travelling up and down. Tins last 
was eonatiuotod on a survey mu do by Mr, Mackinnon and at Ids 
oxpouso for tho uso of his browory. This road is still kept in 
repair and used by tho two broworios, but tho public uso tho shorter 
and more steep ascent for riding, coolios and pack-animals, the 
distance by it being only sovon udloa, just ono-half fcho distnneo by 
Maakiunon’s rond. At Llio point whoro tho roads separate thoro 
is a toll-bar, which was leased by tho municipality in 1880-81 for 
Its. 8,000. Tho bridlo-pnth, as far as Jlmripam, is stoop and 
rugged, and Llumco to tho Mall fairly lovol. A good pony should 
ascend in im hour aml-a-haU Lo two hours and descend in ono 
hour. 

Tho nppoavatico of tho station from tho approach abovo Jltnri- 
piini ia that of a series of undulating hills extending from tho 
rango on tho loft bank of tho Jumna to tho wc3t to tho heights on 
which tho cantonment of Laudatu* is situate on tho cast. The 
middle space hoLwoon Vincent’s TJill and Landaur contains tho 
greater number of tho houses of Mubsooi'oo itself. 1 Those houses 
aro built at a aonsidornblo distance from each other, oxcopt in tlio 
noighhourhood of tho Club, whoro, perhaps, they aro too crowded for 
proper salutation. Tlioi'o is iio naturally lovol area of any extent 
along tho portion lacing tlio Dun, and tho sites of the housoB have 
in nearly all cases boon mado by excavation or filling up on tho 
ridgoa and slopes. Mussooroo possossos ono wido road, known us 

1 thorn tho drat house on tho Rfijpur road to tho last ono to tho west is u 
dietunco of wi no miles. 
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the Mai!, which leads from the library to the Laud an r Post-office. 
On tho west it divides into two bridle-paths, one leading to Yiix- 
coufc’s llill and tho other to the Happy Valley. Prom tho eastern 
end the road continues from the Post-office through tho bazar to 
tho cantonment; a branch road striking off at tho foot of the 
Laudaur Hill Lo Tffuh Immediately to tho east of tho library is 
tho hill called the Camel's Bxok, studded with huge boulders 
which occasionlly roll down after the winter snows and frost have 
loosonod them from their positions. Tho part immediately below 
this lull is the only portion of tho station which stauds in any 
npparont clangor from falling boulders. Tho southern slope of 
Vincont’s llill and tho hill oil which the Oluh is built, have, however, 
tho reputation of being liablo to land-slips, and the roads in tho 
neighbourhood of tho latter hill are continually giving way after 
heavy rain. 

All along tho approach will be noticed tho numerous drainago 
ohannols which conduce so largely to tho healthiness of tho staliou 
by carrying far down into the valleys tho impurities that may 
roach them. Thoso streams feed the Rispana on the east aud tho 
Kiyfh'kuli stream on tho wosfc, which in turn, after some distance, 
over a sandy bod form the head-waters of tho Dun canals. They 
arc, with few exceptions, not used for driukiug purposes, the water- 
supply being drawn in pipes from good springs elsewhere. The 
slopes immediately below Mussooreo are terraced aud cultivated and 
possess facilities for irrigation by simply damming up the drain¬ 
age clnmuols ftheady noticed. Tho villages of Blmtta and Kiyar- 
kuli ura particularly well situate in this respect. The Crown 
Brewery above the BhatLa villago receives its water in pipes from 
a spring of puio water at some distance. To the right of Bhatta 
are the schools known as S6, Fidelia’ Orphanage and St. George’s 
Colloge. Above theso Barlowganj is reached, whore the road 
divides, one loading direct to Landaviv and the other to the library, 
Christ’s Church stnnds to tho right of the library above the Mall. 
Tho walk round tho Camel’s Back and Mall is two miles sis furlongs 
X18 yards ; that round Witverloy by Tullauiore and Clairville, two 
niilaa two furlongs Ilf yards, and the Castle Hill and Laudaur 
circuit, six furlongs 122 yards. 
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Tho following short skoloh of tho goology is l.akon from a uolico 

in llio Journal of tlio Asiatic Soci'oty j— 

“ The formation hero comiala of beds ol compact liniestono alternating 
with othcis of a soft hIuLo with an earthy fracture, 
Ooology. and ux iiji,jt s <. er tiun characteristics, both in its min¬ 

eral striicluro and in ILb general outlines, analogous to tho transition Hmoatono of 
the north of Kin ope, and tho mountain limestono of England Its most gonoval 
colour ii bluish black, and from this it passes through gray to grayish white, 
nml again, on tho other side, to perfect black, not differing thorn from tho lu- 
cullito, or^conipacl hlaclc marble (os it is called). It is carboniforoun and 
highly envoi 1 nous. Many varieties emit n foetid Binell, probably of sulphuretted 
rind cnlmrcited hydrogen. Indeed, where tho rook Is quarried, tho smell is 
(similar to that at tho mouth of a coal-pit. Thoso enrhoniferoUH or ctoaly varia¬ 
tion have, however, emu pccnliinifcy j they arc in Romo places highly vesicular, 
so much so us to roaomblo a grey lava, and in this slate appear to have partially 
Buffeted from llio aclion of heat. 

The slalo tliat alternates with the limestono is of various colours, bluish 
hlnnlc, grey, groenlsU grey, brownish red, pnrpllHh and yellow. It Jr gotusially 
Hoft, and crumbling, and will not split into lingo plates; but about two miles 
west of the station, bolow tho peak called lldthipaon, and nearly hull way down 
tho kill, a hluhh black variety is found, linnl enough to ho used qb n rooflug- 
Blato. Somewhat to tlio west of thin, on tho Dudhili hill, a trap rock makes its 
appearance. It in to bo met with at tho bottom of a siunll water.course, ami 
may bo traced for about half a milo in n direction nearly parallel Lo the range of 
the mountains. 

It Is coinpoHed In some parts principally of compoot wldto folopar and green 
dlnllngc, in others principally of horn blonde. It is not poHBihlo to truce llio 
maimer of Uh connection with tho adjacent strata, which nro evidently much 
OMurhod v though they have 110 L sufl’oiod any change in mineral diameter 
by contact with it. I’robahly it has cut ihrnngli thorn as a dyke, and llio con¬ 
tinuation of It may again ho mot with about a mile lo the eastward, whoro a 
bleak heavy trap is to bo Been, containing orystain of bronzlto Imbedded, 'Clio 
general range or these alternating beds oT slate and limestone appears to bo 
ncarlj parallel to that of tho direction of tho mountains, but not exactly bo, ns it 
approaches aomewhaL morn ton north and smith lino, tlio dip being a little Lo 
Iho northward of Llio cast, and the angle of it fiom 2(1° to no 0 . Tho slopes am 
very steep,UHually covered with a luxuriant vegetation, and remind us of Hume 
in Cumberland and Dcrbyshirc,jlhpugii, of course, on a much larger scale. In the 
Musbooi'co rook, however, there is a great deflelonoy of mineral veins, To iho 
caul, at a short distance beyond Iho Landuur hospilnl, atpmrlzy saiulstono comes 
to tlm surface of a white nml gteyish colour lying upon a soft cnrtliy nlalc. ,f 

Dr. Fislior, 1 in 1801, notes tlio position and Htrucliiro of Lund- 
iuu\ Ho wriloa:— 

" Viewing this mountain from Iho Dun, its general aspect dotenninon Ita 
composition . the gentle acclivity, muml-packed summit, and plentiful vegeta- 
1 J. A, 8„ Uon. I., 193, 
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f.jinj indicate rtay iliifo.Ascending from Rijjpur t[ic roatl out fchr^ugli 

ft bod of bituminous stale, passing through alum sflntc of ft blfltah greta colour, 
both of which nrn much decayed. ami then traverses clny .‘Into of n, faded rcil 
ooloui'; Mark lineslono nest appears, frequently intersected by flinty state 
and Lydian stone ; about a quarter of a mile below Jliavtpaiu large beds of pci. 
niitivc gypsum witli earthy sulphate of lime occur, and (lus may be considered 
the commencement of iho ^lusaooreo limestone formation. The vend continues 
with alight variations m a westerly direction, and displays huge linl° o£ grey 
lirneslone whit oije icmniliable tract of ealemcnm tnfn; after which cloy 
ntato re appears, generally winch indurated, iron-Bhot, npcl containing lieda of 
flinty slate, with irregular nodules aud schistose veins of lirnwn cloy iron ore, 
Tlio colour of the clay slate now passos into fmlcd red, and miming in a 
northerly direction the ropd leads to Lamtaw. The whole of the Mubsooico 
range consists of largo nmtscs of fitmtiiicd limestone inclining at ft gentle, 
angle to the cunt j in colour its bluisiugmy passing into black and white highly 
cvysti.lliftcd. 1 ’ 

The comparative bareness of tlio bills above Jharfpdni ia duo 
to the wholesale cutting down of the forest? 

Bjl for building and firewood since fclie station 

was founded, and tho demand is so constant and pressing, that in a 
fovv years there will hardly bo a good treo standing within some 
milos of tlio station. So valuable liavo llie few patches of forest 
bocomo tlmfc recently Snowdon and tho Park were acid for a con- 
sidomblo sum, chiefly for the timber on them, The list of the 
pi uni? of Dohra Ddn, GtorhwM, and Janns&r-BAwar, prepared by 
Uv. King of tlie lioyal Botanical Gardena, Calcutta already givoa> 1 
is fairly complete, and should aid tho student in naming any local 
colleolivn, Tho of tho tempmtavo induced Dr, Ttoyje, 

of tlio SaiuUnnpur garcloiiB, to establish a branch garden hero in 
182G, nml subsequently a second one was formed as a nursery for* 
fruit-trees at (Jlihajauri, about four miles off. A proposal is now 
before Government to romqvo tlio gardens to a site near Jharfpfuu. 
In 1880*81 tho gardens cost 3,082 and brought in Bs, 917 
from tho sale of seeds, plants, and fruits. The upper garden pos¬ 
sesses some woil-grown specimens of Bimidayan conifers, deodars, 
Bpvuoci, cypress, pino, fir, yew, and juniper, beanies horse-chestnut, 
poplar, oaks, box, birch, and maploi Thoro are European fruit- 
trees, apples, pears, plums, poaeboa, quinocs,and edible chestnuts; 
though the aspect of tho upper garden is not favourable for ripen- 
ing tho bettor sorts for which the (Jlihajauri garden appears to 
bo well fitted, 
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The olmmffl anil health napooh Mwihootoo are, ns n whole, 
very favourable* The average rainfall 
Cllinfttl ' based on tho records from 1S-14 to 1835, 

and from 1860 to 1877, or ft period of 20 yoara, give an animal 
average of 92*08 inches. Distributed month by month Am results 
aro as follow : — 



•w 

1 

p 

<1 

L 

•ji 

20-31 

10 so 



TUo rainy,” writes Dr. MoCuiinghoy, "begin almost invariably 
about the middle of Juno, preceded by n fmv show era called the 
vhhotii’barstU, and continue until near the ond of Soplumbor. Thin 
is tho most unpleasant iuhI least invigorating period of tho your, 
From tho end of March until tho beginning of tho rains, tho oliinulo 
is delightful, though tho ami’s rays are oppressive for a few hours 
of the middle of the day, the mornings and ovonings arc always 
cool. The period of the yoar from which the greatest benefit to 
health is derived is unquestionably from tho cessation of tho rain* 
until tho ond of Dooemhor, gud this is ospoofelly soon iu tho onuo 
ofdolicato cluldron.” 


Tho temperature varies considerably with oluvalion and aspect, 
but in good housos tho Ihormomoior seldom records above 70*, 
whilst as low ns 10° is oocnsionlly rogistorod during tho winter, 
During 1875) tho maximum and minimum temporaluvo in tho 
shade for somo mouths was as follows :— 



Maximum ... oo-i ofil 842 ora son 781 701 vo*i 

Mintmwn_ ... ai-7 aa-7 wu t aa-u 590 l 001 son r. 6 *u 


Tho ordinary water-supply from natural sources is good in 
quality and quantity, and tho recently executed works for a supply 
of drinking water by pipes from noar tho Kulri IIU1 loaves little 


to bo desired in this rospoot. I11 1881 , four flamploa of water from 
different SQurcos wero oxaminod, with tho result that they wero 
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found exceptionally froo from organic impurities with an excess of 
mineral salts. Thoso salts wore) howovor, contrary to Hie usual 
accepted idoa, chiefly ninguoskoj not Jime, and did not exist in 
sufficient quantity to render the water deleterious. They almost 
entirely disappeared on boiling the water—a precaution that should 
invariably be adopted in tho hills. 

"The so called malarious fever,” writes Ur, IvtcConughcy, “find i licit 
‘'oqiu'lai, from whatever cause they may be said to arise, arc most favourably in* 
llucnccd by the climate of Jlimeooree. A season’s residence almost, invariably 
causes an entire elimination of bho unknown poison. Intermittent fevers ac¬ 
quired In the plains will often recur for some months after arrival in the hills, 
but cadi successive attack becomes milder, and they soon etop altogether. He¬ 
in Utent fever, up. a rule, observes a mild course. Enlargements of the liver 
and spleen, the losult of malarious fever, me much benefited by a residence 
Sn the kills, and ilicso organs under favourable eircuinstaucca soon resume 
their normal sizo and functions. Musacorce Is singularly free from fevers 
of (lie infectious and contagious class. Their spontaneous generation is 
exceedingly rare, but they are n&mcttaos imported and afterwards Bjrtenil. 
Liver affections arc, perhapa, the most common of the diseases from which 
Eurojictina auIter, and arc doubtless due, lu many cases to not adopting proper 
cl o till hr Immediately on arrival, The reduced Icinparaturc, about 20 °, Interferes 
with the notion of the skin, find congestion of some of the internal oigaus is often 
tho result. Tho most common of these rvc congestion and inflammation, more 
rarely abscess and cirrhosis. Liver complaints, unless duo to mnlnria, arc not 
jciulily amenable to treatment In the hills. Respirntory affections are naturally 
jnovnloJit, moro eapccla!ly among the very young and very old, and in persons 
debilitated ami unable to utaud tho changes of climate. The moat common me 
hrounliitiH, croup, pneumonia, and a million colds. Laryngiui catarrh is often 
mot with assuming the appearance »f oroup, and like R very liable to reonr, 
hnt Mm membrane peculiar to cionp is not developed in tho air passages, 
l'lltliEls is cccnntomilly Been, hub pationfca snff.'NUR flow this dtseaae do not 
appear, in my experience, to derive much benefit from arcMonno in the lulto. 
Ilcittt dUcMCR, o» tho whole, Bccni to be unfavourably iiifiuencoJ, Bowel com¬ 
plaints arc common, especially diarrham, which, however, generally arises from 
a deranged state of tho liver. DcoueliaOele, though rarely met with amongst 
Europeans, iB very common among the natives. Tho quantity of magnesian si ta 
preaonb in tho drinking water would appear to account for (his. It In rend ly 
cured if scon early mid subjeatod to proper treatment. Rheumatism^ a no 
common among tho Europeans, but natives suffer very much from it. Ohdern 
lias novor occurrod eudomicnlly, but sovoml times it baa bsen importf an 
spread. In 16AO, tlm dealh-rato was SO per tho wand, a very high rate w icn 
compared with the average of all flic Muulcipnlitioa in tho nath* as ern ro 
vinccs, 37’37| but it must bo rouiomborcd that liusworeo is the rcaor o e 
Blck and infirm. In 1882, tho dentli-rato was only 28'8 por thouBnm w t a 1 
into of 30-60, calculated on a population of 3l® c i provincial wt ‘ Tft 01 
municipalities being 3T 75. 
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Mussooroo attracts a largo nimilior of visitors liom the pining 

for whoso wants there arc sjovoral hotels, 

I’llhllo illBlitlltloHtf. ill mi - • 11,1 

bunks, and schools. Lno principal hotels 
are tlio Ilimiilaya, closo to the bunks and lnr/iira $ tlio (Jhnrlovillo, 
in tlio llappy Valley ; tho "Woodvillo c.loSC to the Club, find tlio 
Caledonian at tho loot of fclio Lamlnur liill. There are also a low 
boarding ostublialiinonts. 'Iho banks arc tho Mnssoorue, Jliiin'tluya, 
and Bolin and Loudon. Tho Club, known as lho Himalaya Club, 
comprises a himdaomo library and hall-room, dining, billiuid, and 
writing-rooms, boshtoa a doublo-sloriod range of buildings oonluhi- 
ing excellent uoeorn mod alio n for iwoiity-livo resident members. 
Tho Municipal Hull, reconstructed in 1880, gives a lino largo roonl 
for ball, thoati’ieal,and othov ontoiTsiiinncnU), with supper mul dress¬ 
ing-rooms adjoining. Tlio library is inimagod by a committee of 
subscribers and is u favourite institution and well-supported. A 
pup or, called tho liimtdaya Chronicle. is published during lho 
Hoiison. Tlio Miissooruo {School was established by lho Hev. it, N. 
Maddoclc in 1840, mid was purchased by tlio Diocesan Hoard of 
Bducutioi 1 ! in 18G? : it gives tuition to somo 9G boarders and I t day 
pupils. U is affiliated to the Oaloulta University mid educates n|> 
to tho B. A. standard. Tho Roman Catholic School, St. Goorgo’u 
Oollcgo (Manor House), was foundod by Hiuhnp I’urli in 185.'), and 
baa 81 boys on its rolls. Tho llov. II. Sells conducts a preparatory 
school for young hoy a, as also lho Rov. J. Parsons mid Mr. II. 
Wood. Cahiovillo [louse School is tho Diocesan Beimel lor girlff, 
and was oafubliHliod in 1805. Tlio average nuniher of boarders is 
sixty, The Woodstock School is n preparatory soliool for girls 
dn addilion there ia Sir. Birch’s School mul lho Convent School 
(at AVuYorloy) established in 1845. -Amongst lho public inalilo¬ 
tions inontion may bo mado of tho carrying agencies who have 
lopresonta fives at Sah limn pur ami Illy pur, who take charge of l,ho 
travellers and their baggage and provide for thuir Iransit. Tho 
projuoted railway by llardwar will improve tin) conunmiicut ion 
and perhaps fonder the Debra railway imuneeusary, Tlio houd • 
quarters of tho General Commanduig the Meerut Division, of llio 
Cominissionoi ol‘ the Meerut Division, of tin) Groat TrigouomoLiioul 
Survey, of tlio Supcvinlondonfc of Dohm Dun, mul of lho Small 
Cause Court Judge of Deli mure all at Musaooion from I lie middlo oP 
April Le tho middle of October r The ollicos of the {SupcriutundoiD 
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(Magistrate) and his Assistant and of the Small Cause Court Judge 
find tlio Police Superintendent are iu one huildiug ou the Mall, 

1'liorc is a post-oflico, money-order and telegraph offices (Lah-* 
dunv) and a volunteer corps. There afo three buildings dedicated 
to the Horvicc of the Church of England: Christ’s Church, built in 
18<lb, near the Library; Ad Samis’ C/hui’ck, on the hill opposite 
ilio Cuniol’s Back; afid a chapel of ease nenr the Library, chiefly 
intended for the hhtssooree School, The Union Churcli, at which 
tlio min is Lor is appointed by tho congregation, belongs to trustees. 
Tlioro is also a flourishing Masonic Lodge. The English slioji 3 
uvo murtoroits and tho bastfus, too, afo filled with native sliops, At 
which every thing almost can ho purchased. 

fleer for the use of the troops is the only industry in Mussoorec t 
Macliiimon’fl or tho old Brewery lies to the west of the station 
hoy end the Library, and tho Crown Brewery is situate on tho road 
to liujpur, almvo tho Village of Bhatta. There is a considerable 
import 1 of noeosHarics for the Uso of visitors and a sifmll export 
trade to tho Tiliri villages. Tho Bun gives Mussooree a vory small 
part of its sifppllo9. Animals for slaughter are brought from tlio 
Bfthni'nnpur and other districts boytmd tho SivfAliks, sheep from 
Tjln i, and poultry froifa the Pun) kb. Muftsooreo, like Naini Tkl } 
is a dronry phi go in tho wintor. The fow whom duty or necessity 
oblige to roinnin mu si fool relieved when summer Gomes again and 
brings the Visitors without whom it lifts hardly existence. 

The Municipality derives its income from a house-tajt, site* 
t/iiv, tolls, and miscellaneous receipts, la 

Municipality. 1882*53 the total revenue from all sources 

was Us. 3d,008. Tlio holiso-lax was assessed on 380 out of a total 
of 470 houses, and yielded as follows in previous years : — 


llousca assessed 
A in mint 


mm 



1G31-B3. 

1885-83. 

330 

315 

358 

370 

380 

Bs. 

Ks. 

Bs. 

II8 

Kb. 

14,477 

10,141 

14,880 

18,215 

17,324 


The farm of tolls at fliijpur at the foot of the hill yielded 
Us. 8,533 in 1882-83, and Rs. 3,350 in 1833-84, ouo-tcuth af 


* Tlio promoters of llio Uohrn, tlun Itaibvny aisle that in 1B77-78 -1)3,530 
niaundii of goods passed tluough the Moliand Pans, and 2 tio,noo mound a through 
other registration posts besides mtioks entered by value, Tho prlnoipal UfeuiH 
nor pict'C-goods, grain, oil, suit, augur, tobacco, lonthcr and beer (11 a 2 24,os4 
iu vnUiQ, Imits, nniu, finest pioAnco, tea (about b,«m>o mtumds), limber, lir^ 
tvood, lime, and clulreoti), 
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which is handed over to tho Land am' Cantonment Committee ao 
their share of tho proaoods. Tho Municipal Hall, originally pur¬ 
chased for Rs, 33,OO f ), has had Its, 15,000 expended on its im* 
provomout, and to this must bo nddod over Rs. 20,000 for interest 
on tlio unpaid principal, making n total of Rs. 09,000, whilst tho 
receipts have boon for somo years as follows:—1876-77, Its. 1,254; 
1877-78, Rs. 1,263; 1878-79, Rs. 1,579 ; 1879-80, Rs. 1,294 j 
1860-81, Rs. 1,082; 1881-82, Kb. 2,431) and 1882-83, 11s. 2,508. 
Tho moi’oaso in tho inaomo is clearly duo to tlio improvonionts in 
tho arrangements. Tho sito-tax brought in a rovonuo of 11s. 2,64 d, 
and tho ronminder of the income fnlls under Hues, pounds, refunds, 
and miscellaneous. 

Tho oxpondituro during tho yonr 1882-83 umoimtod to 
Rs. 34,396, tho principal item was Public Works, of which original 
ivories, including the Kliabtapfmi waLor-works, tho Municipal Hall 
improvomonts, and now roads absorbed Rs. 0,891 1 repairs took 
Rs. 8,570, and establishment Rs. 2,579. Oonscrvtmoy cost 
Rs. 6,709, and debt to tho umoitnfe of Rs, 4,000 was paid uif and 
inwcollnnootts olmrgos including ground-rent duo to tlio Tihri Rfija 
mid other landholders (Rs. 1,120} umounlod to Rs, 1,695, Tlio 
Municipality is constituted nndor Act XV, of 1873, and is managed 
by a committee of ton monlbors, of whom so von tiro olcotod. Tho 
population within municipal limits in 1882*83 numbered 7,662 souls, 
Tlio general result shows a careful supervision of tlio rosoureoa 
placed at tlio disposal of tlio committdo, and a progressive improve*, 
mont which fow others can boast of. At the fmmo time it mmil, 
bo said that too little iu oxpondod on sanitation and tlio removal 
of refuse, very much loss proportionately tlmn in Huini Tiil. Tho 
not annual inoomo for a decade has boon us follows 
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Mr. Williams in his memoir describes tho noonory of Massooroo 

y lQm an lt lacking in alpine bohlnoss, though it is 

difficult, to imagine a moro lovely panorama 
than that pfosentod by tho Dun valley when viowed from tho 
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heights nbovo on a clour day or immediately after a storm.” An- 
n 111 or writes •— C! Tlio views are very beautiful, comprising on (lie 
north tho Himalaya clad in perennial snow ; on the soutli the rich 
and varied ospanso of tho Diiu bounded by the SiwiUiks ; beyond 
whiclt tho prospect oxtonde over tho plains without any other limit 
than that of tho power of vision, or that caused by the imperfect 
transparency of tho uLnosphoro.” Tho Snowy Range is seldom 
visible during the rainy season, when tho viow on all sides is 
usually obscured to within a few hundred yards by tho vast clouds 
of mist that oroop up from tho valloys. Wlion, however, these 
dour, as thoy do occasionally, tho viows equal, if they do not 
exceed iu grandGur, thoso obtained at any other season of tho year, 
To llio west, tho park is distant about four miles from the Library 
by lOvorost’s rood. It is more than a mile long, and a third of a 
mile wide, with lino woodland scenery, and is a favourite resort for 
pic-nics, Tho top uf tho Camol’s Back is rotiolied by a foot-path 
from tho nor thorn side of tlio hill, and affords splendid viows of 
iho Snowy Ilango and of the plains onfnvourablo occasions, Tho 
Jvimpti (KimpnLi) Palls, five milos down on tho Simla road, is 
reached cither by a path from tho Happy Talley along tho ridge or 
by tho road, and is worth seeing during or immediately after tho 
mins, Thcro uro small cascades near the Bhutta and Kijdrkuli 
villages, arid olio known aa tho ‘Mossy Falls 1 near Barlowganj, 
Tlio Murray Falls nro above Sahas radii lira (q, v.) on the stream 
which has its riao below tho Lmidaur Hill. 

Muhhooi'oo liooamo a sanitarium in 1826, the year boforo Lan¬ 
dau r hociuuo a convalosconfc clopM for troops. In 1830 if became 
tho rosidonco of the Afghan ddfconu Ydkub Khan, ex-Amir of 
Afghanistan, for whoso uno the Dollovue estates was purchased as a 
summer rosidonco, mid a house in Delira during tho winter. His 
unolo, Muhammod Sharif I(hfin, has also boon a pensioned political 
rofugoo for many yoars, and lives in Debra. But perhaps the moat 
noteworthy fact in tho history of Mussooroa is, that during tho 
year 1884, it was tho summor residence of their Royal Highnesses, 
tho Duka and Duohoss of Connaught. The general history of 
Dehra Diiu and tho country around will ha found in Mr. William’s 
Momoir published in 1874, The map given her® is from the 
records of tho Survey of India, and the view is taken from tho 
Ijtmdfwr ond, 
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UsArtatoytm, a patti of pargnnali Rjiraliayi'm in British GachwnI, 
is hounded on tho north hy patti Kalliolsytln of parganah Dewal- 
jvnrli; on the south by Ihudulsyiin; on the west, by (iangi wiirsyiin, 
amt on Mm oust hy Kufcholsyun and GhuaUivsydn. This patti ut 
need plod by tho upper valley of llio ICliamla stream ; tho eulti- 
vtilioii ia rich mid o\tensive, and llio pooplo nro woll oil* ivitli 
market** ut i'Anri, Srinagar nnd IColdwiira. Tln» census statistics 
of IH-U nivo 1/140 hoi iIs j mul of 1858, 1,099 souls. The tahsildfu: 
ooUrctH Ihn kuid-rovmuw of this patti unci Ghingawftrsviui nho; 
bulb, in 18(11, aggregated Us. 2,108 for hind-revouno and Us. 120 
for <jt huh, with n popnlahioii of 4,563 souls. Tho Ghidoli tea-garden 
in sitimtod io Llio soil 111 of tho pal ti at ail elevation of 5,052 foot 
aliuvo ilin level of tho son. Tho road by .bvnfpa and llio road by 
(J],l)|pntf>lmt unitn neat' llio loa-factory nt the Biib.vklull, and Paori 
jlsnlf is ommncl.ud by first-class hill-roads with all tho other pnr- 


fiuimlis of tho (li.stiiolfl. 

HaffpWf) npnrgimah of (Urliw«l,h‘is nino paltls or sub-dh isions, 
oiudi of which is scpiimtoi.y noticed, vis Bamsu, TvftlipluU, Malla 
and ToIIn, Jliuklimidit, Niigpnr Malta, Uiclihk and Yalta, Urgain 
and L’nrknmU. ft ouimpioi tho north-west of ttio district and 
oonUiim iJm famous shrino of IvoddmAUi, Tho assessments at each 


aotllcnmut may bo shown as follows s— 

nun, iflifi. i«n. ism issa, ies»a. iG3.i. )54 o. w-t, 

K „.' jp, n«. «■. i*n. «“■ I{H - R *• IK 

aa[ ,y A| 980 4,9!!* fi,28l 0,013 <*.»« W* °- 372 M ' M3 

'Jim slaLisLios of tho ctUTonl. soUloimmt show that fcbora wore 
i\ mx ;jra .'a till os, eon i prising; 594 villages, containing a total assess¬ 
able area of 9,934 aoiWj of which 6,383 acres were cultivated. 
TIhi mill-nmt amounted to IK 520 and tho Iwd-roTOnM to 
1‘2 bill of which (is. 1,150 were alionatod in saddbart and 
lh. 518 ill tjtwth and muafi. Tl.o incidence of tho laod-reraano 
on tho total aarfoastthlo mm was Ro. 0-13-3 per mvo, and on the 
oulliviilion wr, Ita. 0-15-2 pc « popnlal.on in Ml 

numhtuwl I8, r » L« whoin 8 > 285 wero fcjn!llM 5 f 0 f 3 , 

wove <1*1,1)90 females); in 1858, 28,337 [13,693 females); 

in 1872, 31,052 (10,306 ibiunlosjj and ^ 18ill > 20 >" 3 ma,eS and 

sl 41 !L l0 P «^ ■■ o. ■»<«*• *<■""' “" d 7 ' ,h " 

L»! .n Ik. km. Wk — •“ Mr - B *‘“ lrtl “" " e 
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that Nfippui’ will never lie forRollon by those who liavo pnrancil the torrents of 
tin) Mftniloklni to tlieir sou ice, who have wandered nmoiifiiil the grout forests of 
tlin TungnSlIi range, o» who hnve npcnl a day on Iho banlcii of the DUm Tfil. All 
through the uppci pottis tlioro are bite of weiicry nnsnrptUMCil for grandeur ami 
bonufcy in the bills, anil most of which m easily accessible to the ordinary traveller. 
Tin) concernso of pilgrims from May to October enable (lie landholder 1 ) to well 
their Mjrp luff produce. They also Meed large numboni of sheep and gouts for the 
Hhotiyn. iradeia of Mima nud Nili. The Nfigpnrin nil dices in woollen alnllin oven 
wlioro their rosirtcnco is sitii'ito in temperate or warm v id leys. Ah l boy do not 
change their ololhen with llui Hensonii, are Uirly In their liahllo, and allow llieie 
habitations to ho on lively surrounded in the rainy Benson by jungles of nettles, 
wildheiftp, mid Similar rank vcgelulion, they live subject to much illness 5 and Iho 
tiHihdinari or plnguo neeamonally poimnila Home havoc In Nagpur. In regard to 
temperature, the elinmte of some parts ot Wag pur in qallo ISiiropcnn, and the 
scenery of iho whole tract in pdglily beautiful, while llio vicinity of Iho ole mill 
Blinovs la elmmotevized by the grandest Biiidimiiy. Anolicoof the minim will lie 
found under the head • MineniUigy ’ in a previous volume, 1 Granite, gneiss mnl 
mien fliiito provnil in Mtlgpurj but olny slate ami magnesian limestone are ivIbo very 

plentiful, 

NdgpurMalla, a patti of pargannh Nagpur in British GnrliwAl, 
is bounded on Iho woal and south-vost by the watershed hotwooit 
iho l36Wi-8uti and Hi "haul rivors sapuniling it from iho Biohhla 
patli 5 on iho oast and south-easi by llio Alnkmuirift rivor and on 
tbo north by PuinUlmmlft Mulla. From Ohamoli on llm road to 
Badvhi/Uh, a road bran cl 10 a off to iho norlh-wimt by Goponwar and 
tbo TungnfUh tempi 0 on Chandra Koli (12,071 foot) to Uldiimiilh 
and nuotlior runs up by llio right bank of Iho Alakmuuln to tho 
north-oasl, ro-eroHsing the Alnknanda ntlliiton iho Undrinulh road. 
From iho namo plaoo, a third runs down iho right hank of iho Alnk- 
wind a Grousing Llio JJMnsiUi or Balkhil stream, and evontnallyjoins 
tho KodlirmUh road, 'l’lioro arc iron mines at Bairnguu, »Jukh~ 
wiini, lliifc Jftisal and Kyusor and copper miuoa at Bugur I’ohin, 
all in working order. 

Ndg-piir Bichhla, a patli of piwgnnah Nfigpur in British Ghirh- 
Wlil, in bounded on tbo oast by Nagpur Mulla and llio Aliiknaudii 
rivor; on tbo south by llm Alnlmiuuln; on iho oast by pull,In Niig- 
pur Talhi mid KAliplml Tnlll, and on iho north by putli Varkimdi. 
It may roughly bo said to contain tho valleys ol' tho Niglmul river, 
and tho {Si’u'igfidh so|)avatod from oaoli otliov by tho Ni'ignfith (7,038 
foot) range. Both How into tho Alaknaiulu on its right hank. 
Tbo road from I'atli in Llio Mnllu pnlli crosses the Mnidi (7,1&0) 

1 UllZ. X, 2CJ, 
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rftn "° entoring tlio Nighaul valley, crosses thatrivor at Trimilii, 
wliouco it mounts the sou thorn watershed and joins tho Knm - 
1 ’i'nyA^ and Kuddrnath road near Pokliri, where thoro is a school, 
This road is alsojoiuod near tlio same place by roads running from 
tlio wostthrough parganah Dowulgarh, and crossing the Alaknanda 
at Oiihatwapipal by a bridgo. The Nighaul vnlloy has numoroua 
villages connootod with oaoh othor by cross-tracks. Tlio villages 
vary much in quality, but thoro is a pvospovous trading community 
doing busmens with tlio pilgrims and the Blioliyas. Them arc 
good foroBta of oak and pine. In 1861, fcho 1 and-revon no amounted 
to Its 2,917, including g&ulh. Thin paUi is rich in mineral wealth ; 
iron mines tiro worked at Agar Jfikhtoli, Bargaundn, BMknndi, 
Banot, Guloli, Jogyfira Didr, Pokhta Bauclmra and Warli TYd ; 
copper minos at Khurlcliikhotipal, Nmilha, Pokliri, Thflla, Tdl- 
bonga, Molnn, Khurni and Dondii. XJnworkod mines of iron exist 
at Ikirfisu, Bavlkola, Jar invar and Kimiia, and n copper mino at 
Sliri. Tlio pnlw&ri livos in Pokliri. 

Nagpur Talla, a patli of parganah Nfigpur in British Garhw/d, 
is bounded on the north by paid ltalipluU Talli; on tho west by 
the MnndAkim rivor separating it from Tihri ; on the smith by the 
Ahiknundu, and oil tlio oast by patbi Nagpur Diolihla. Tlio Kocldr- 
initli rotul runs north along the loft bank of tho Manddkini from 
IludrprayAg. A oresa-lrack runs along Lho right bank of tlio 
Alaknanda from DharkoLlo a rope-bridge at Bliatwdri, wltoro thoro 
is a school, as also at Blniwdni. Tho Surglidhn tributary of tlio 
MandAkini drains tlio northom half of tho patli, that of tho souLh- 
orn half falls into the Ahiknonda. Tho population is dense, tlio 
hind valuable and good, aud tlio people pi'osporcms. Tho assess¬ 
ment is now about equal to that of lho GurkhAli timo, siuco when 
tho prioo of grain haa trebled and tlio cultivation increased, Tho 
patwAri usually resides in Satyiiri witliin the patLi, which, iii 1864, 
was aasossod at Its. 2,4G5 oxclusivo of Us. 1$3 gtinih, Tnlla NAgpur 
ia uIho rich in minerals. Iron minos are workod at DandhAr, 
Samiri BA) kb An, GMfc BJmunm, Pangar and Patu ora, and in former 
days at Dhurna Glintwara, Ghiirbordiir, Mumi and Pa toll. 

Naini, a village, halling-pluco and travellers’ rosl-houao on tho 
route botwcon Aimora and Pidioragarli, lies in [mlti Did (in of par- 
gamili Ohaugiukhft in Kumnon in north Intitule 29°-39'-12" and 
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finsfc loiigitndo 79 r -58'-8 # nt. nn clovalifin of 5,101) loot tiliovo tf/o 
lovol of tin) w*a j distant 29 miles from Pilhorn<rjuh ; 2(5 milu-j 
fiom Alrnoni ; llj tailed from Uangoli IttU and U iniloH fi'oru 
Piiiunvii-naiilii. Tim btinf’ulmv linn niiiUmv tiiblo-tiltpiulnnf. mu’ 
TotjiiifjiK'H, buL suj»|)llr3 can bo obUiinud from iho Iwniyti mmlunl 

liOi'O. 

ArtcPiitliiiR graditnlly frow the ritnmva-nnuta pine-woods on Ihu margin ol 
which t]ui liHiigalmv is placed, Urn road toaclu'u tlio count ot tliti Jugcsai ridge at 
KiiLilmhnulu (7,GJ11 feel) which it follows fur the rant of the, <ll»rnuco except that 
minus of the lilghimt points of the ridge nru cut oil, Tim road viiesio not much 
Josh than 7,1*110 feel. iHihuliig throiigh vino lorc.it oouuury, the Tniiham of the Kt‘Uh 
ru-hhundu (UiiV5. XI., SJ02). Aliout hull way lu Numl svo go under tlm culminating 
jiuiiit of llu: mum' (7 t uUii feel) nml the view from It, and In lot’ll from nil purls of 
thin lidgc are of lii«Ii ma^mtlocuco. The rosul for the moid part pavics along (In* 
Mihtlieni face of the ridge, At Its font on this Hiil<> llowa tlm.Ingesnrm Alfilc- 
imiHli rivui inn deep got go joining the Imrju a few imlca down. Ncm the hood 
of this gorge Is the temple of Jngmui, Mm ninul important ill Knmumi, and tho 
’Tillage of Lim sumo mono foot). Near llto lemplp arc two luiimiiiir ih'nlttri, 

m I muling in the onlur courts, one measuring at' 0", nml the oUiur aaMO" In glilli 
above the KVrnll of the roots ; they sue pioluibly between IBO to t»(io feet in 
height. These tree* have evidently been planted here. The custom of planting 
delators near leiiiplvu is a emimuni ouo lu Kumnuu, and thomi Conn the nwdmw oi 
« grovo of Heine extent, tlio gradual diminution of the size of Lho hath idnrils in 
which, as they become more tlitomil ii«m the pa mi/ pale, uufMclenUy attests iho 
Hprcml of ihn wtwin fiom them. The chniigunf form ho fieipicnt amongst e.uiih 
JcroiH Lrt’t'H fiom the elegant bright-leaved pyramidal sapling to Mie dark nianmvo 
Iron with ilo Hat tup and heavy tabular branches, is time »uUrinnly exhibited. In 
tho former tonic nhmo (ho ihWn'r in now known in Kurope, but it is unite eorlahi 
Ibut in Ita moti!innluro age it will nimnim the latter elnuaeUir, which 1h tpillo that 
of tlie cedar of Lebanon. Them mu also to be neoii at Jagesar a hum her ni. yew 
trees which are perhiipM of nr It hoi id planting nlmi, ns they urn not usiiully found 
much below 0,001) lout, dlori* to Hits temple oiseiiiM l/iehiira '■tutwlntv, a Home, 
ulml mie plant, nml balsams of vavimia hunt abound in the sunn tomllcmd 
lucidity, 'The rock is mainly mica imhiut and gneiss. 'L’lie valley in wlile.h llm 
templii is built io ho mmow Unit tho (mo «mi loudly look (old it in winter, and 
early in Hint Henson Isot'mo any show lma fallen the whole plneonmy lm mam 
nliatigeiy frozen up, the touted roofs nml paved courto covered with nheel.s of too 
or fringed with lingo leielea original ini'; nllogetlmr in dupnslia of Iwiir-liost. 
Thu.inleiiHO cold kit at tlio bottom oi nil mu tow and deop goi'^oa In tlu’Mn hilts, 
wick eurlmtu depo’dtu of hoav-fri*iL as llioao and tlio dense fogs Imhitnully formed 
in Urn wanner valleya ditihig llm wiutor may lm readily oik plained an depending 
upon tlio cold ah which fiom tin ineroasutl density tlown down fiom llm slopes (kf 
tin* nmiitilnfus as its tompiiriilnro is Juweicd by tho radiation wtiiolj gocn on 
do ring tlm hI ill nights. It i» also to bo nnlluml Unit m llda and like valleys 
goUiu prevails l«> a great evlont. Tlm great tiiinjilo In (lm valley Is not 
lu bo con fun ml cal with tho e nut it one of jUmidli- Jugcawm on the rwu.1 on tho 
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ridge 1 'Plio CInml UAjus used to bo burned at Jngeswir, and their RAiua beennio 
siihi heio, On the nccuslim of the cremation of a Kiijn, a stone from (lie pyre 
ll‘led ahrnys to be aent to Pitroln near Clinmpftwut, and deposited (here at the old 
pyre plure of ilioir family with great ceicmony mill sacrifices of male kids; a 
practice still obamved by the Almorii ami Kn»Mput famitteB. itnjis reside near 

JdgOHWnr. 

Naim Tal,lholiill sanitarium of the ICumaon Division, is sitnat- 
ful in pat Li htWir Ohhukhiita of parganali OhhakMtaof the ICumaon 
district in north lalitiulo 29 0 -22 / '49' / auj east longitude 79°-30 / - 
1 W f (south south-oast corner of tlio lakojj distant 1G miles from tho 
foot of tlio hills ut Kuh'idhungi, 10 miles from Rdnibfig, 32 miles 
from Almora by tho UiungAr road, -30 miles from Almora by tlio 
Klminui road, tuid 23 miles from Rani Idiot, The population on tho 
J7Lh September, 1880, numberod 10,054 souls (2,957 females), but 
varies ovory month with tho number of visitors. In ITobruftry, 
1881, it was 6,576 (1,970 females) exclusive of cantonments. The 
Elution is situate in a vuiloy running from west to east, and is bound¬ 
ed on tho north by tho peak of China, 8,568 feet high, contiuuod by 
tlio Alum peak and the Shor-ke-dundu to the eastern extremity 
whoro the ridgo dosconds almost to the level of tho lake. Ou tho 
west the rugged hill of Deopdilm rises to tlie hei h< f of’ 7,989 feet, 
and on tho south Aylirjmtha attains an elevation of 7,461 feet, dimi¬ 
nishing gradually towards the east, The eastern boundary is the 
pass through which tho surplus waters of the lake find an exit, 
forming tho principal source of tho Baiiya rivor which in turn is a 
principal feeder of the Gaida. The w os tern end of the valley con- 
sis Is of a series of gentle undulations formed by the debris of the 
surrounding hills whilo tho eastern end is 
11,0 iJ ' C ' filled by tho lake of Naim which gives its 

nnmo to tho station. Tho surface of tho lako has an elevation 2 of 
0,350 feet above tlio level of the aea./f In 1871, Dr. Amesbury mea¬ 
sured and sounded tho lake with tho following results :—The length 
from oast to west in tho centre is 4,702^ feefc or about 1,567 yards ; 
the width at the Smuggler’s roek is 792 feet, and at the broadest 
part opposite Omnibus cottage is 1,518 foot. The circumference by 
tho road is 11,880 feefc or a httlo over two miles. The superficial 
area is 12Q^ acres. The greatest depth is 93, feet, nud tho least 
depth on a ridgo running through the contro of tho Inko is 20 feet, 
i See further One, XL, 77B, 3 Kuumcu mid Gm-lnval Survey. 
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Tho colour of fcho wator 19 gonorally a bluish groon, but after a a 
earthquake), such as occurred in 1871, the colour is more opaque, anil 
turns to a dirty roddish brown from the agitation of tho bod of the 
lake, and tho presence of infusoria. 1 Thoro is but one important 
feeder which collects fcho drainage and spring waters of fcho western 
oncl of fclio valley and with it some of the refuse from tho whole 
hill-sidos. In tho rains this stream must to a certain ex tout polluto 
tho waters near its entranco into tho lake, but as a rule the water 
of the lake ia good and woll adapted for drinking purposes as its 
analysis shows. 

Tho lake is vovy slowly but surely filling up from tho immrnso 
quantity of debris swept into it during tho rains, though, as it hag 
received that from tho landslip without any perceptible diminution 
of ita area or depth, wo may well hope that many generations shall , 
pass away ho fore tho oluof ornament of Naini becomes a thing of 
the past. Occasionally fish weighing 28 to 85 pounds aro caught, 
but tho moat common ia a small smlolcas species which, however, is 
fit for the table. In the hiko itself thoro is a sulphur spring nearly 
opposite tho Smuggler’s rock in 68 foot of water and another out¬ 
side it near the Talla T&l bazar, which has boon found a medicinal 
agent of oonsiderablo value in ousoa of debility.^. 

Near tho brink, the surface of tho lake is cove rod with a tangled 
niasa of Polamegeton mueronatum , Mgriophyllnm indicum, Chava 
vevtioillata, Polygonum seabrinei'vium and the pretty English Poly- 
gomm atiiphibimn, which, according to Madden, u hero and hero 
only in India, vaisos iLs pink spikos above the walor.* 1 - 

AydrpAth*) so culled from the ay dr [Andromeda omlifolia) a 

, . , . species poisonous for cuttlo and goats, is 

Ayurpatlm. 1 1 t> 7 

covered with tho green oak [Querous dilatala) 

and thin as well as the adjoining mass known ns Hdni I3itni is 

almost exclusively formed of tho transition limestone of Musaooroo 

exhibiting ovorywhere vast rents, fissures, oraga and boulders of 

all sizes and shapes and falling nndor Aytirpdtha so abruptly to 

1 Specimen? of theso infusoria wore transmitted to England in 1 870, and 
tho species found in llio lake nt NamI Tul has been named Ccrotium humaonensa 
"by Hr. II. J. Gaiter (An. Mag,, N. II., 4th Scr., VII., 229). It ia a spcoioB of 
homed Pentium allied to that found In tho Ilaltio sea, Red acn, Indian ocoan, 
tho Swiss lakes, tho fveali-water ponds of Bombay and those of Caleciltu, and it ia 
to an assemblage of those minute animals that the maty brown colour of the lnko 
At certain seaaona le duo. TUey aro also found iu the ollior lakoe, 
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fcho cdgo of tho lako that until 1847 there wns only a very in¬ 
different pathway in that direction. To the south-east of Aydr- 
pAtlia tho GniwAlft ostnto or fcberwood, now occupied by tho Uio- 
cosan boys school, comprises a series of swelling lawns thickly 
■wooded anil terminated abruptly by magnificent precipices from 
1,500 to 2,000 foot, high, from tho base of which issues the Nihfil 
river Rowing by Kftladhfing\ through Vno Bhfvbar to tbo 1 nth). To 
tho oast, tho cliffs are of clay-slate in tho centra of limestone, and 
to tho north-west again of clay-slate distinctly stratified and dip¬ 
ping from tho plains. Bore, as in tho Baby a glon,tha rooks appear 
to rest upon beds of blue aluminous shnlo and vvbite gypsum, which 
must bo ol'inimonsG thickness, as thoy are found nearly to the foot 
of tho mountains whore the gypsum assumes the texture of alabas¬ 
ter and has been found useful in manufacturing plaster of Paris, 
Tho woods along Gniwfila comprise oak, ash, maple, Siberian orab, 
oypress and other northern forms, while tho award abounds in the 
Primula dmticulata , Parnassia nubwola, with pmony ; at no great 
distance and immediately below commoncos a tropical vegetation 
connecting it with tho plains. Tho view fiom Ay<5rp6tba shows 
the BMbar and Turin arranged like a map at one’s feet and on 
fine days takes in Bareilly to tho south-east and Moradabad to the 


south-west. 

DeopfUlia on 


the oft&t risog at a very sharp angle from the f ' 
Abelta pass, whence tho road from Kdld- <f- 
dbftngt enters tlio valley at an elevation of 


6,800 feet nbovo the level of the sea to 7,989 foot. On tho north- 
cast it is separated from China by a pass known as the Ohiaa-Ue- 
kbdn or kbit), 7,438 feet high, which com muni antes with tho vil¬ 
lages lying along tlio hoadwatem of tho Bhakra or Baula river. 
Tho sides of this peak and its base are strewn with immense boul¬ 
ders of limestone m natural confusion which are clothed with 


ferns and other epilithal vegetation amidst close coppices of the 


abelia. 


China, the monarch of the GAgar range, raises his furrowed 
sides on tho north almost precipitously at 
lmUl ' a horizontal distance of about one mile and 


a quarter from tho lako. On the north, the crost is prolonged in a 
ridgo known as the Barfma-ke-dduda or ‘ Ithedocloudrou ridge’ 
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from tlio number of tlioso trees growing thoro. TLo southern fjioo 
is covered with a forest of noblo cypresses (Cupj'essus iomthnn) 
which hero alone on tho lowor ranges appears to ho indigenous, 
Tho crest is formed of limestone on a basis of clay-slato which 
appears to clip to tho west or north-west. Limestone also appears 
along the sontli-wcstorn slopes. According to Madden tho summit, 
“ is clothed with a brushwood of Inclipvjera, Spirtw, ISUoholtsia 
and Salue; Androsaee lanuginosa covers tlio rocks; Anemone disco¬ 
lor grows in tlio shady places and at tlio Surveyor’s cairn Sicllaria 
semivestita and Tlemiphragma hctcrophjllum appear. 

Tho holly (//<«» difiyrcna) reaches a great size ; duo measured 
near the ground was betwoon 16 and 17 foel in girth : but tlio 
characteristic troo of China is tho Qnercm semecarpifolia , which 
fringes tho crest and covers tho whole south-west face. Jhidlmn 
Dhura and Sat-uhuliya, points of nearly tho sumo altitude, and at 
no groat distanco, on each side of China, liavo not a trace of it; 
and on tho former Madden could only find a few specimens of 
Colguhouuia vestiia, a very common shrub at Naini Till and towards 
Bjuhmalli, Tho Limonia htunola too occurs only in this locality 
on tho Gr&gar range, and though tho cj r press is said to exist in 
DhyAnivau, it appears to be very local, limited to a grove or two 
wliilo they occur on the fiico of China towards tho lake in cpiaiiti¬ 
tles and on tho Gaiivala cliffs as low down as 5,100 foot. Tho ve¬ 
getation of China and Naini Till thus presents some difficult pro¬ 
blems, which tho natives resolve at onco by tho assertion that iha 
oak, cypress, Limonia, Golqnkounia, &c., were imported from tho 
snowy range and planted hero by Naini Devi herself: and ono 
might really suspect that somo of tho devotees who did ponanco on 
China in days of yore, actually introduced them from tho holy tb>- 
thas among tho snows, vvero it at nil probahlo that they would have 
condescended to such humble plants as tho Ilcmiphmgma and 
Anemone. Moreover, on this prinoiplo it might bo surmisod that 
“Pilgrim” put tho Polygonum amphibium into tho lako to mako 
it more English.” 

Tho view from China embraces Boliilkhimd, Kimiaon, Garhwfd 


View from China. 


and tho snowy ran go from tho sources of 
tho Jumna to tlioso of tho Ivdli. Tho groat 


Himficlial most bo about 65 miles distant in a straight lino, and its 
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details are therefore loss distinct than from Rinsar and Alinom, 
wlienco tlio superior limit of forest is perfectly defined—much move 
so than the snow lino—and above which the eye reposes with a 
nover-to-be-satiated curiosity on tho enormous shelving masses of 
roclc and snow which appear as if tlmy would squeeze mother 
emih to a mummy. Here we have the Gangotri group mimiiio- 
apparently north, with sloping and apparently stratified planes to 
the oast; then comes the great Kedarnath mass, said to bo the 
origituil Sumoru, whence Siva regards with jealous rivalry Ins 
neighbour Vishnu, who dwells over Hie way in tho still grander 
mass of Badrinatli, or rather on tho Ndlikanta peak above the 
tomyleu Next cornea Triad.I ahout *20 miles mere to the son tk- 
oast and bohind this again Nonda-dovi with its pyramidal grey 
peak rising to 25,GhO feet. Next comes Nandakot with the tent- 
shaped peak which is supposed tu form the pillow of the Itntiya or 
cot on which Slta reclines. Further east are the Panch-ehula. or 
five cooking places used by tho VaniHvns and then eomo the peaks 
of Api and Namjaug in Nepal and its other unnamed mountains. 
Though perhaps not so clear or distinct a view as is obtained from 
the hills nearer the snowy range, ifc is undoubtedly the most com¬ 
prehensive and impressive in the whole outer range ( Madden). 

The small ridge on which Fairligbt (Tonnochy’s) is built, sepa- 

„ . rates Oluna from the Alma or Ulnia peak, 

Shov-ltc-dandsi, , . . , . , 

up and around winch a road lias been made 


which commands a fuio view of the Khairna valley, the China 
water-fall, RAnikhofc and the lulls beyond. The Alma-kh/iu sepa¬ 
rates this from tho snow-sent and ■government house and the 
Kliairaa pass from Shcr-Ice-dauda or Tiger’s ridge which ia thickly 
covered with forest and abounds with beautiful shady walks. The 
east and south-east extremities of this hill abruptly end in precipices 
formed of clay-slate which oainod considerable difficulty in miking 
the foot road to Almora by Hangar .and tlie cart-road to Ranibiig. 
To the north-east, the Tiger’s ridge is conueotoil with Linya-ldnta 
or Luriya-kmita, so called according to nativo accounts in me¬ 
mory of some forgotten goddess. It attains an alavation of 
8,144 feet (8,023 foefc, R. S }; its summit is quartz, bold and craggy 
towards the north and undtiluting to tlie south-east nWo it is 
clothed with forests of oak and pine. Mr, iT, H, Batten discovered 
greenstone near the uorth end of the lake running north-oust to the 


U 
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summit of Sher-ke-d&nda and again totho south between AydrpiUIm 
and Gaivrdia passing through limosfcono and bods of hornslone. 
The tmppoan rocks are said to reappear between Khurpsi TYil and 
Kdlapathar whore they derange and alter the other rocks as 
usual. 

Tho valleys aronud Naini Tdl afford occupation to the natur¬ 
alist, (ho painter and the sportsman. A list of the plants to bo 
found is given in the first volume as well aa one of tho fauna. 
Gamo is abundant close by and scenery unrivalled in tlio lower 
hills is within easy distance. The lakes of Mnhvu, Blum, Nnu- 
knehiya and the seven hikes are only ono march to the north-cast, 
and will well repay a visit, while on tho west tho valley of Iho 
Kosi and the sequestered glades along tho ItAmgnnga and the 
Kota and Piitli Duns afford scones which a Salvator Rosa would 
delight to paint, Tho hills on all sides are thickly studded with 
the bungalows which are occupied by visitors from tho plains from 
April to Octobor. In tho winter thoro arc fow European residents 
and the greater number of the native trndors also loavo tho bazar 
for their homes. The southern face of Chiua and tho space around 
tho northern margin of tho lalco itself appear to bo tho favourite 
sites for residences and are fully tnkon tip. Hero nlso are the 
schools,, church, and travellers’ bungalow. Between tho church and 
Hani Bfini or £ tho echo ’ rook lies Sakha Till, a depression filled 
wiLk water during tho rains and used also as a quarry for stonoand 
a shooting range for the volunteers. Close to this under Ardwoll 
is tlio circular hollow cotored with grass and flowers known as tho 
Mftllti Pokliar or 1 upper pool ’ perhaps originally filled with water 
but now dry at all times. Tho upper bazar and tho assembly rooms 
are situated at tho western end of tho lako which also boasts of a 
fair cricket, tennis, polo, and raco ground. At tho eastern end is 
tho bazar known as Talla Tdl or * lowor lake,’ and boy on d this at a 
distance of about a mile the barracks of Kulak kiln forming tho mili¬ 
tary convalescent dopOt of tho ‘Rolulkhand Division, Thoro in no 
trade or manufacture unconnected with tho supply of tlio wants 
of the summer visitors. Tlio court of tho Assistant Commissioner 
of Kumaon sits here, and there aro besides a polico-atntion, post- 
office, telegraph-office, dispensary, European shops and several 
hotels and boarding-houses. 
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Tho Nairn Tsil municipality is constituted under Act -XV of 
1873, and is managed by a committee of 
Municipality. s f x members. Taking the latest returns, 

those for 1882-83, the receipts amounted to Ra. 56,602, of which, 
however, Rs. 9,729 were abnormal, being due to refunds and dona¬ 
tions. Tho actual receipts were therefore Rs. 46,873. The prin¬ 
cipal sources of income are (1) the oofcroi on animals brought in 
for slaughter whioh yielded Eg. 2,761; (2) tax on houses (Rs. 8,335 
in the station and lls. 2,326 in the bazar) Rs. 10,661; (3j tolls 
on vehicles, Rs. 7,453; (4) special taxes such as conservancy, stalls 
for animals and on ailos, which yielded Its. 18,641; (5) rents, 
Rs. 1,939; (6) fines and miscellaneous, Rs. 5,425, to which add the 
abnormal receipts. The expenditure amounted to Us. 57,531 dis¬ 
tributed as follows:—Collection Rs. 1,055; head-office, Rs. 1,487 j 
pub]io works, Rs. 25,425: police, Rs. 2,513; education, Rs. 300 ■ 
charitable grants, Ra, 3lS, conservancy, Rs. 11,025 ; repayment of 
loans, Rs. 11,527; and other items, Rs. 3,818. Tho large sum unde • 
fclio head repayment of debt is in part liquidation of the loan 


received from Government (a lakh and ft half of rupees) for pro¬ 
tective works after the landslip of 1880. These works have been 
tried by heavy rains since and have thoroughly stood the test, and 
with the establishment retained to see that all drains are clear, 
have made the station safer than it was before, and Far more pleasant 
for those who have tD walk or ride during tho rains. 

The YCftaipfcs of tho Nairn Tat c-awtowmaut fund amounted to 
Rs. 4,199 in 1882-83 ohiefly made up of a grant-in-aid of Rs. 2,189 
and Rs. 1,674, does on grass and fuel. The expenditure al most 
equalled tho income and was devoted to the usual purposes, conser¬ 
vancy, lock-hospital and police. 

The American. Episcopal Methodist Mission established a branch. 

of tho Society hero in 1858, which supports 
Schools, Sic, a vernacular school for hoys having now a 

large attendance of pupils, Besides this there are eleven other 
schools supported by the Society in the hills and Bhabar with an 
average daily attendance of 3 to 400 and a girls’ school with 20 
pupils. In 1871, a dispensary in connection with the same Society 
was opened at Naim Tdl when, in three months, 1,800 out-door ..and 
30 in-door patients received treatment. Similar institutions were 
established at Dwirahdt and Bhfin T61 in 1872. In I860 a medical 
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aolioul wnsformfidat NainiTAl where right young men ami four young 
women received instruction in the rudiments of their profession. 

The Nuini Tol Diocesan schools owe their origin to a project 
fiamecl by Dr. Couilou, Mr. IX. S. fieid and others in 18(55) for 
founding a school for tho children of vesi- 

Diocesaii eelioolo, . ,, n r , 

dents and others of small moans. It wag 
felt that, though there were several schools in ofclior Hill stations 
suitable for the children of comparatively rich parents, there was 
sic school, elsewhere established, adapted to the means of the com¬ 
paratively poor, ’limy determined thcioforo upon commencing 
such a school. Their object was to soeuro for parents of small 
income, n really good education for their children, in a good hill 
climate, for ti very moderate sum. The public readily mot their 
appeal for help, and in July, 1885), a mixed school was commenced 
under Hie charge of Miss Bradbury. It was continued during tho 
year 1870, and with such success that the committee decided upon 
enlarging their operations and setting up two schools, one for boy» 
and the oilier for girls to bo conducted on a liberal scale and to 
supply a good and sound education. Every exertion was made to 
render them efficient, and excellent teachers wore engaged. Tlieso 
schools commenced work on the 1st of February, 1871, anil have 
met with largo success. The average number of pupils during tlio 
first year was 70, and, in tlm ease of the boys’ school, tho com mi (.too 
were obliged to i eject applications for want of spaco. In 1872 tko 
number of pupils increased to 100, but still many applications were 
3 cfused in consequence of tho want of accommodation. The com¬ 
mittee then appoalod to the general public for aid in erecting proper 
school buildings and mot with a genorons response. Tim school 
for girls vma built from a tasteful design by tho llov. W. N. Tribe 
and in 1873 the {Sherwood estato with its house and magnificent 
grounds was purchased by the committoo for the boys’ school and 
hs perhaps ike finest site and us^ihlisluncnt of its kind in India. 
The repents of the oxuminors show that both in tho in tom id economy 
and in tho character of tlio instruction imparted, the Diocesan 
schools thoroughly fulfil tho designs of their founders. 

Haim TA1 is entered from Moradabad by tlio postal road passing 
,, . through iCaiadhfmgi and Mungauli, at both 

of which places thero are traveller’s rest- 
bousos, From Kaladhungi there is a steady riuo for right miles to 
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Mungalili and thence to Siriyfi Till, better known as the washer- 
ln;in*s ghat, the road ia tolerably level. From this a steady rise of 
a few miles leads to the Abulia pass 6,800 feet high, On the east 
thoie is n railway from Bareilly to Rani bag aud a carriage-road 
thence to Naim Tal. There is also a good cart-*load and a bridle road 
following the valley of the Baliya river to the brewery, whence 
there is a stoep bridle-path of about two miles to the T.illa Tal 
bazar (6,400 feel). On the north two roads communicate with 
Almora j one by Khaim a is level for about 20 miles and the other 
by Bdmgdr cresses thiee separate valleys and ranges before joining 
the former. Tho various routes into the interior will be found else¬ 
where. Supplies of all kinds in any quantity can readily be 
obtained at Nairn Td.1 at all times. 

Mr, Ball in his paper on the origin of the Kumaan lakes notices 
two theories (a) that they are due to glacial action j ( b) that they are 
hollows of denudation for the most part enclosed by landslips. Ho 
notices that the China portion of the ridge 
at the head of the valley is deeply scarped 
above with no undercliff much concealed by talus* It consists 
chiefly of shales with which there are sonic quartzites, aud towards 
the crest thoie are limestones which so far as is clearly seen may 
partake either of the nature of beds or veins. Passing hence 
round by north to south-east the ridge is mainly formed of shales 
and argillaceous schists which are much contorted and broken ; but 
the prevailing dip is probably to south-west, the beds striking with 
the direction of the ridge. Au obscurely seen trap-dvke seems to 
observe the name course, To these two facts the dip of tho bods 
and tho existence of a rigid trap-axis the present form of the slope 
is, Mr. Ball believes, under the influence of subaerial denudation to 
be attributed and not to the friction of a glacier. Tho range on 
the south-west of the valley marked by the Aynrpatha and Deo- 
p&tha peaks is formed of massive limestone, the bedding of which 
is generally very obscure. There is also some trap, the combined 
rooks giving a rigid aud very steep outline to the range which 
contrasts most strikingly with that on the north. 

Mr. Ball goes on lo write t—" All tho rocks of this basic, whether shales of 
limestones, arc singularly unsuited to the retention of the minor glacial marks } 
and if glaciation did toko place, it may be from thiB cause that no suck trncea are 
now found. From an inspection of tho large aenlo map, it will be at once apparent 
that tho bead of the valley lins very much the form of a ‘ cirque, ’ na defined by 
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Mr, IlellftDd, 1 who nrgucs with considerable foroc. that the cirquos of Norway mi«! 
Greenland me duo to glamors. Mr. Bouncy, on tho other hand, dosm-ilics Alpiuo 
cirques, which ho believes to bo formed by sticamlets pouring down the aides. 
It has often been remarked how Homo forms of our Indian alluvia umlcr tho opa- 
xfltion of heavy rainfalls exhibit in miniature many of tho forms of denudation 
and oioaion, Among these forum, cirques ami cirquu valleys me not un frequently 
met wlth.^ Invariably, they arc clue nob to dotiucllng action from uhovo, but to 
subterranean springs or stream a. To a similar causo nniy, I think, be attributed 
eirijue-hko valleys in rooks formed of loose shales, ami, to somo extent, even those 
wheio the locks are limestones. The section of tho bud of Lbo lake indicates ft 
state of things very diffluent from what might have perhaps boon anticipated’, 
but, however the lake has been foimod, explanations to account for llio pecu- 
llnrlty about to bo described tan bo suggested.” 

“ The soiuidings fiom which the section 1ms been plotted hnvo been taken 
from tho Keveuuo Survey map on tlui scale of ten inches to a mile. In some oases 
the exact character of the bottom h given, hut not in all. A knowledge of this 
character is, no doubt, a very great desideratum for the discimlon of thin question, 
It would be especially desirable to know the nature of the bottom all across tho 
lake transversely to Hub line at the point where the shallowest sounding occurs. 
As l’cpi caoulcd In the section, the lake consists of two basins, with tho maximum 
depth nearly centric idly situated in each ease. Tfcoy are sepmnled by what appear 
to bo a ban lor. If it really be so, then it would lend considerable support to tho 
glacial hypothesis). Indeed, if consisting of rock in situ, it would fairly prove 
tho existence of a trno rook basin, thus furnishing a strong argument m favor of 
the glacial origin. Supposing it to bo so, tho twin basins might bo readily ox- 
plained by the hypothesis that they had been successively excavated by the retreat* 
ing end of a glacior. Unfortunately the ease ia not susceptible of so simple an 
explanation, aa the shallow sounding may bo caused not by a ban tar, but l>y iv 
more hummouk, which, if (us is possible, so far as is certainly known at prosout) 
occiming Isolated by deep channels from the margins of tho lake, would 1 
he, on the othsr band, a strong argument against tho glacial origin, as such nm 
obslruetion must assurelly havo been swept mviy by a glacier capable oC 
scooping out tho deeper hollows. Still another viow of tho nature of tho 
bamcr or hummock, bu it which it may, is possible. It may bo that it fa 
not leiilly formed of rock in atiu t but ia merely the reiuiuuit of uu nuQfcnft 
landslip.” 

u In tlic prosenL etato of oar knowledge, llierefoio, no certain coiiclnnion aau 
be drawn from it. UiU the peculiar character of tho basin still romalns a aubjoob 
for some speculation, tho more particularly so When it is remombuiod that tho 
operations of the present day must torn! steadily to obliterate ihoao features by tho 
deposition of silt in the hollows. Passing from the lake Itself to examine the 
nature of the harrier at tho outfall, we And that Ifcle formed of a confused mass 
of debris, hi which some very largo rook massos, Home of them ton feot in diameter, 
occur. Poliowing down tho bed of tho stream, rock ia si (a ig not mot with till 
nenr the waterfall, or at a level which must bo considerably bolow that of tho 
bottom of tho lnlco where deepest. Mr. Blanford, though he does not expressly 

1 ** Cirques are largo spaces excavated from the solid reck, bounded on three 
fiklcs by an almost Bemicylindrical steep mountain wall, and with n tolerably flat 
Door,”—Qiiar. Jour., Goal, Soc 7 Vol. XXXIII, p. 101. 
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state lita belief that the large bloeka of stone are erratics, suggests Hint they may 
be derived from the limestone nt the ridge at the head of the, valley (Dwptthn). 
Ha states that Ills “impression was that the lake was closed by a moraine." The 
Bonrcc of these blocks I believe to be much closer at hand. In great part they 
have, I think, simply tumbled down from the Ay&rpathu ridga and its eastern pro* 
loagntion, where not only is similar rock to be seen in sUn, bat similar detached 
blocks are found on the slopes; one remarkably fine example being seen in tllQ 
compound of Welhnm house. Others, on the other hand, may havelftilten from 
the ridge to the north of the depot, where the already described lenticular masses 
of limestone occur. The remainder may, L think, have simply been eroded irom 
tbelu envelopment of shales at, or very close to, the positions where they are now 
found. Though it is convenient to speak hero of these blocks collectively ns 
limestones, thoy vary much in character, and some are highly Indurated, but 
only slightly calcareous, mud stories. From these varying diameters it may 
be possible, hereafter, to trace their origin individually with considerable 
nccuraey As to the other characters of the debris nt tlm outfall, 1 in vain 
searched in vt for evidence of a glacial origin, and am unable to point to any 
feature which is inconsistent with the idea of its having been formed by a 
landslip." 

After examining the other lakes (q.v.) Mr, Ball sains up the 
results thus:— 

“ Reviewing the whole of the fncts which are enumerated nbovein reference to 
each of tholakes, and considering the limited zouc in which they occur—the proba* 
bility that thoy are all the icsultof one general scries of operations impresses itself 
as being an hypothesis of primary importance. If one of thclakes then exhibits in¬ 
dications which seem to connect it with one particular mode of origin, while others 
of the lakes do not show anchor similar indications, it becomes all-important to sub¬ 
mit the former to the sevciest scrutiny, Jn this way, I tbiuk, the nppoarauees sug¬ 
gestive of a glacial origin, which are perhaps strongest ill the case of Nalni Tdl, Ipse 
much of then foroo when wo find that other lakes exist of generally similar charso- 
tts, but in which tM ftpcmH luducaUcwi <ue In the up gl<a character of the 

outfall barriers all the lakes agree ; opiuiona may differ ns to the oil gin of these 
barriers, whether they are remnants of moraines, or have been formed by landslips, 
but it is almost cor lain 1 that not one of them consists in any degree of lock in «ilu, 
and we therefore have not the positive aid of a rock basin to determine a con¬ 
clusion, 

There ia one point geologically wliiob links the three larger lakes together, 
and that is the occurrence of trap-dykes in Lhe vicinity of each. Now, Itlonot 
think it at all probable that the lakes are due to the original outburst of trap, 
Indeed, the above described, fact in reference to Molwa Tal, whore both the'inflow, 
ing and outflowing streams cut through trap, venders such a view untenable. But 
it seems not improbable that, when the great upheaval and distuibnnae of the 
rooks of this area took placo, the oxistonce of comparatively rigid lines of trap 
may have been largely instrumental m determining the form whicli tho surface 
assumed, and that on their flanks the soft shales, &c., nay have been so much 
crushed and broken, ns to yield more easily to the subsequent operations of denudu* 
tide, thus affording an abundant supply of material for landslips, which ultimately 
* Careful level ling can only decide this point, 
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served to close Hie valleys njid -form tho lakes, 1 Or oven supposing the nullmi aft of 
tmp fco Itavo ficaonipamed tliD upheaval find tlistmhnnco. Its cltoct in dotoi'minlug 
the subsequently established linos of denudation could not fail to make itself felt. 
This explanation, in part aintgested by Mr. McJlicoU’s observations in hi h well- 
known paper on tlie Alps nnd Himalayas,’ seems to me more in aouni’duuco with 
the "known facts regarding the whole Borioa of Jnkos than any glacial theory can 
ho,” 

The year 1830 will over bo memorable in fclio annals of Naitii 

„ , , Tdl for iho grout landslip which was at- 

Landslip of 1880 , , , , , , * , , . , 

touded with such molationoly loss of life, 3 

^The rain commenced to fall steadily and without cessation from 
Thursday the 14th Soptoinbor, 1880, until {Sunday evening, tho 
19th. During Friday and Saturday 33 inchos of rain loll, of 
which 20 to 25 inches hud filllou in tho 10 homy preceding {Satur¬ 
day owning. The rain was accompanied by violent gusts of wind 
from tho east; tho roads were injured, tho wiLor-ootimes ohokod, 
and thero was a general saturation of tho soil in all places whoro 
tho loose debris of rotten slialo, of which the northern range is com¬ 
posed, allowed tho water to penetrate, There was much clearing 
of new sites duiing tho previous yoav and tho builders did not 
always provide for tho derangement of tho natural drainage olmnnola. 
In many places tho water was allowed to sink into orovices in tho 
hill and find now outlets for itself, and this it did with a vongoimea. 
Ip* 1866, a slip occurred to the west of the present ono destroying 
th£ old Victoria hotel, In 1869 this was enlarged and tho scored 
Bidog 1 of the ridgo below Alma boat’ witooss to its extent. On tho 
site, whoro tile Blip of 1880 occurred was tho Victoria hold and its 
offices, and below it was tho temple on tho margin of the lake, and 
close to it Boll’s shop, and further on tho assembly rooms also on 
the margin of the lake. About 10 A. u. on Saturday morning tho 
first slip occurred in a part of the bill-side immediately behind tho 
Victoria hotel, carrying away a portion of the outdioijaos and of tho 
western wing of tho hotel and burying in tho ruins an English 
child and Us nmse and some nativo servants. Working pm tios 
wove called for and Mr. Leonard Taylor, O.S„ Mr, Morgan, Ovor- 


0 Gor, nnd a party of soldiers and officers from the dopfit sot to work 

1 II Is possible tlmt tho Imdii of JSiunl Tal may bo conned od with Romo local 
faulting, tho existence of ivlilcli is implied by the Bulpliiu’ spring lit tho outfall. 
That a fault occurs all along the centre of tho valley is, however, sotueely piolm- 
blo, as, did ono exist, it would show in the scarp of China, tho hods forming which 
appear to bo oonttmiouB across the head of the valley. x tymv. dour., Cool. 
Bac,, Pebruwy, lgofi, 8 From petsoniU observation and Mr. Conyhoarp’d 
nonative. 
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to dig out those that were buried. In the moan time, ail tho resi¬ 
dents in tho hotel removed to safer quarters except Colonel Taylor, 
R. E,, who retired to a small detached room below the hotel gene¬ 
rally used as a billiard room, and Major and Mrs. Morphy with 
Mrs, Turnbull, who camo to offer their assistance, proceeded to the 
assembly rooms, All bad made preparations to loavo as nothing 
more could be done, and about twenty minutes past ouo I passed 
from the hotel to tho bazfir, and whilst passing with kfr. Wright, 
heard a noise and saw a largo boulder fulling from tho cliff above 
towards the hotel. I thought nothing of it and. went on. In 
another ten minutes the landslip took place. 

Tho whole lull-side was one mass of semi-fluid matter and re¬ 
quired little to set it in motion, Tho state of the hill has been 
desoiiberl as in dry weather a mass of tho consisteuco of oatmoal 
which when mixed with water spread out like pou'klgo. Tho 
motive power was a shock of earthquake, a very common occur¬ 
rence in these hills, and which was felt on that day by competent 
observers in the Bhalnr below and in Naini Tnl itself. This set 
the fluid mass in motion, and tho result is thus told :— 

" A rumbling noise, similar to that occa3iouccl by tlio falling ef large masses 
of earth, was heard by many in the station ■, anil such as had an opportunity of 
looking towards the direction of the crash could plainly see vast clouds of dust 
rinfng from the situation above described. It was apparent chat n large portion ofi* 
the hill behind the hotel, from the upper mail, disunited, had descended witS 
enormous velocity find violence, had completely buried the hotel, and hod dashed 
togcthoi inlo an unrecognisable heap, tlio orderly room, llie shop and the asaein- 
h’fy rooms. The wave or earth and water, mhiring a clean sweep of the extensive 
hotel premises, had. apparently diiven the shop on to the assembly rooms, carry¬ 
ing forward the massive building over 60 yards ou to the public rooms, r portion 
of wliioli wqre hurled into the lake anil tlio remainder reduced (o a heap of ruins. 
The catastrophe, na far as can bo ascertained, was the work of ft fav seconds only ; 
so that escape ou tho part of any who happened to bo in tlio course of the ava¬ 
lanche was practically impossible. 1 ’ *£• 

Another account runs :— 

« Through the dripping vain came tho sound of crackling trees. Some oaks 
on the kill-side, about 400 feet abovo the Victoria, were observed falling forwards. 

A boulder or two descended, and n shontof “ Run for your lives !" was beard ringing 
up from tlio hotel. It was followed by a noise which to those, near suggested tho 
rumbling crash of thunder, and to a witness not far distant tho hoarse ronr of 
cheering for some person, rescued. By others on tlio ridge above and on tho- 
sou til-eastern edge of the lake this noise woa not heard at all , but it meant that 

79 
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the hill-side had fallen. In less thnu ltnlf a minute Ihe Inst stone iiacl opbishcd iitjp 
the ifilcc. Pcveral gioat waves i oiled down its surface, whilst r clmifl of light 
brown (lust .concealed its nortli-wcsLem side m»d the M to "f the Victoria trom view. 
As to wlint haJ liiippcncd in the intertill no two witnesses sue ex-u-ily agimi. 
For the clo$e olwcrvatnm ol Jetnil'j both Lliu time and t ho mood were winding. 

Hut hero me some extracts lion* the statements of selected. eye-witnesses 
"With one foil swoop and awful crush,'’ writes the ttov. 1). W Tlimuns, ** the 
Victoria hotel, Dell’s shop, the assembly moms, and a throng of human beings 
wei c almost instantly buried beneath the roclc-t and tho lake. The hotel moved 
forward, foundation ami all, at least a hundred feet before it collapsed ; and BeUM 
shop about the sumo disUnee. When tho slip commenced them were n largo 
number of natives and ftvo or 3t< (British) soldiers pitting along the Mall below ; 
most of whom were buried beneath the abide and rocks.” Mr I'luiiuas achlu that 
tho Victoria ancl the Unidii temple ivmc earned duoctly into the lake, The only 
trace of tho liatGl main building is ihe fiagmcnt of a pilUu s a but tins lies on tho 
play ground, its far distant from tlm lake us any pm t of the debris. Jtemuilis of tho 
temple and its occupants have hceu dug from tho southern end of the assembly 
rooms. < 

Mr. W. G-ilboib snys r—" I was startled by a thundering noise behind me, 
and on turning round saw that tho Victoria Hotel had disappeared, An immense 
dftik, moving object was passing over its silo, reaching the lake ia ft very, a very 
short time, onriying everything beforo i(, and crushing up mighty trees like mateh- 
stickg. For ftbout a second of tuno Dell’s and the assembly rooms were over¬ 
shadowed 5 and then Uiclo was a tremendous crash, followed by n aphis h in the 
Like. The mass of mountain which had detached itself came down with such 
velocity that for the moment the impression on my mind was thru n huge piomora- 
torv from 30 to 40 feet high had leaped out fr oin the hill-side into tlio lake, disap¬ 
pearing a few seconds sftor the awful splash. I am sure i could not have run oyqv 
twenty paces on open grontnl and in tho best form within tlio same time,’' 

llcv, N. Cheney, who was standing about 20 ytuds from the course of the slip, 
was startled by hearing above a noise which seemed " to mingle the report of » 
muffled explosion with what sounded iiko a high-toned piercing cry. Tlio Utsea 
shooknrul writhed; tho lull-sliZo burst; tho whole imisa fell in n headlong nvnlnnohe, 
and rushed down the slope to winds the Victoria Hotel. The bur* Ung of tlio hill 
ivns with ftn upward ns well as an outward leap, no iT some interior power had 
accumulated until it could no longer be conftucd The hotel was not enisUoil from 
above, but was struck neni its foundation : and foil back on, and was carried for¬ 
ward by, the advancing slide. Its roof appeared to luru upsulo down; for the v«ftens 
waie for an instant plainly visible in n vertical row. A cloud of dust obscured from 
view the destruction of Bell’s shop. I was nevertheless able to discern that tlio 
central column of clinic, In which the greatest velocity and power wore exhibited, 
passed over tho Mall at the entrance gate of the hotel, end thence in the &l\oi tint 
line plunged into tho lake It is my judgment that the time from the bursting o| 
tho hill to tho descent into the lake was not more than eight seconds.’' 

^ Tho dead and missing numbered 151, of whom 43 woro Euro¬ 
peans and Eurasians, including Colonol Taylor, -Major Morpliy, 
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Captains Baldevston, Good ridge and Haynes, Lieutenants Hnlketl, 
Sullivan, Carmichael and Robinson; L. Taylor, C,S.; Rev. A. 
Robinson, Doctor Hannah, Messrs. Noad, Bell, Knight, Moss, Tuck¬ 
er, Morgan (two), Slieits (four), Drew, Gray, five non-commissioned 
officers and nine privates, Mrs. Morphy, Mrs. Turnbull and two 
child i on and 108 natives. The escapes were many and narrow, 
Sir Henry Ramsay whilst directing operations at tho east end of 
the lake was overtaken by the great wave caused by the dSris, 
swept into tho lake and though at one time waist-deep, succeeded 
in reaching safety on an ascent off the road ; but a British soldier 
mid rov oral natives were swept away close beside him. A Air. 
Walker was covered up to his shoulder by the outer fringe of tho 
mud torrent, but escaped. A soldier and a native lad were swept 
into tho lake and escaped by swimming. Mrs. Knight and 
Mrs. Gray weie in tho upper story of the building known as Bell’s 
fib op, and were carried with it mid found amid the girders of tho 
iron roof lauded on a heap of tho dSns almost unhurt. Immediate¬ 
ly after the landslip jets of water poured forth from reservoirs 
within the hill on the newly made faeo and for some time main¬ 
tained a direction and volume which showed the great quantity 
and force of theso factors in the landslip. t I will pass over die 
{Saturday night when no one knew whether there would be another 
slip as the rain never ceased and boulders continually came crashing 
clown fiom the hills above. Great cracks opened up and became more 
£Ywwlj' ii'aoed: gug fr&ttt th& kffte) up iff S.vni L&& i)t& 

wall of which was fissured sufficiently to admit oF a person walking 
through and across Government house, anarch in which was cracked, 
and over tho northern slope of tho hill. Another line further 
west split in two a rock on the summit of the little ridge abovo 
Fni flight; a third line proceeded from the Club to tho end of the 
China ridge by the road west of Fail-light. All these were caused 
by tho earthquake, which was as destructive on tho northern slopes 
of Alma and China as within the valley. Sir II. Rainsny ably aided 
by Mr. Willcocks, C.E., and Mr. Lawder, 0 E,, set to work mid 
soon placed the roads and drainage on a better footing than before. 1 

1 Ha 00,000 were distributed by Sir H. Runway us chairman and myself ns 
Secretary of the 'Relief Fund' amongst the families of those who perished m 
the landslip. 
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From ita vicinity to tho plains Naim Till onjoys tho benefit of 
the Urco 20 which usually springs up in the 
evening and in the hottest seasons is novel’ 
oppressively warm. In the monsoons it receives more rain than 
Mussoorao and nearly twice as much as Alinora, which is only 30 
miles off; the Gagar rango intercepting the clouds beforo they 
roach the lattei place, Although records of rainfall have boon 
kept for many yoava, they do not appear to mo to ho trust¬ 
worthy, 

Tho \vator-sup ply of Naini Tal is good oxcopt in one point, viz. 9 
that tho water is very hard and contains a 
Wafcei supply, consulorablo amount of soluble earthy salts, 

dorived, no doubt, from tho magnesian limestone of the hills, Such 
waters are not generally preferred* as it is believed they are likely 
to Induce diarrhoea in those using them. 

The result of Dr. Murray Thomson’s analysis of tho potablo 
waters at Naini Tal, 18G6-G7, h as follows : — 
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Tho first specimen was taken from a small masonry tank near 
the centro of the convalescents’ barracks, which receives a part of 
tho ovoiflow from tho lake. Tho water before entering this cistern 
is passed through a largo charcoal filfcor, Tho sooond was taken 
from tho surfaco of tho lake about forty feet out from tho entrance 
of tho small stream which forms its chief foodor, and tho third was 
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from tho contra of the lake opposite ilia Smuggler’s rock. In all 
three the physical properties of tho water after passing through 
til tor paper was good and the read ion neutral. Soda was found 
chiefly ia the form of sulphates with, a muoh smaller proportion of 
chlorides. 

Kami Till is mentioned in the Mdnasa-klianda of the 
Skanda Purana under the niuno Tririkhi-snrovara, or the lake 
of tho throe Iiishis, Atri, Pulastya and 
I3lS0i ’“ Puliiha. The legend runs that these sages 

on their pilgrimage canio to the peak of the Gdgnu range now called 
Oliiua and were thirsty and found no witor. On this they thought 
of Manas m-o vara aiul dug a largo hole, which was at once lilted 
with water from Mhna, aad lienee the lake thus formed by them 
was called < the lake of the throe Eishis.' It is adled that bo who 
bathes in it derives as much benefit as those who have visited Maria 
itsolf. The name Naim ia derived from a temple to that goddess 
built on Lho borders of the lake and destroyed by the landslip of 
1880. Traill merely meutions the name of the lake, and the first 
account of it is found in an issue of the fhigliahman (Oalcutla) at 
tho oud of 1811, which announces 1 the discovery of a lake in the 
vicinity of Almora.’ This was followed up by a letter to the Agra 
Akhbar by Mr. P. Barron of Sbiihjahdnpnr under the name ' Pilgrim 1 
who gives an account of a visit to fcho lake then almost unknown. 1 
Ho describes the lake and its outlet and then the present site of 
the recreation grounds:—“ An undulating lawn with a great deal 
of level ground interspersed with occasional chimps of oak, cypress 
and other beautiful trees, continues from the margin of the lake 
for upwards of a mile, up to the base of a magnificent mountain 
standing at the further extreme of this vast amphitheatic, and the 
sides of tho lake are also bounded by splendid hills and peaks, which 
are thickly wooded down to tho water’s edge. , On the undulating 
ground betwosu the highest peak and the margin of the lake, there 
are capabilities for a race-course, cricket ground, &c., and building 
sites in every direction for a large town.” Ho approached Nairn 
Tnl from the Kliaima aide and returned by lUingar, the natives 
at first refusing to guide him and denying tho existence of a lake. 

1 His letters were collected and published afc Agra iu 18(4, 
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3h 1842 Mr. Barron again -visited Naim Tal, anti notes that nhcmh 
half ft dozen sitos for building had boon applied for or granted, and 
Mr. LusMngton, the Commissionin', Intel commenced tho erection of 
a small house. Rules wave drawn up in 1842 for the grant of lands 
for building purposes at a small ground-rent to bo paid by tho 
occupant so long as the land was used for tho purpose for which it 
was required. Tho loaso, too, contained clauses binding the lessee 
to the observation of such rules as the local anthoritios with tho 
sanction of Grovornmont should from time to tiino proscribe. 

Before 1842 thorn was not oven a hut in the valley, which was 
only visited by the neighbouring villagers at a festival hold onoo a 
year in honour of Naini, at which tho usual sports and reoroations 
of n small country fair in tho hills took place. Mr. Losliingbon 
allotted sites fur a bazar, public buildings and a church, orootod 
by public subscription in 1846 at a cost of Rs. 15,000 and dedicated 
to u St. John in tlio "Wilderness.” Sir. Barren launched tho first 
boat on tho luko, and amongst other incidents records tho death 
of u boar at Smuggler's rock and the wounding a ligor, which ftod 
to the recesses of Ayarphtha, Leopards, /un^iir-monkoys, chamois 
and jurtm-deor wore amongst tho other animals found hero. As 
late as 1845, the site of tho presoufc uppor bazar was filled to a groat 
extent with rhvjdl (bambu) jungle, which even ;hen harboured 
tigers. Madden records 1 a visit to Naini Tal at tho ond of 1846, 
when houses hud begun to spring up, and Captain Arnaud began to 
build at OaLwAla-khofc, now occupied by tho Diocosun school. 

Amongst the rooio common treos and plants* rceordorl by JIaddon uro tlio ojp. 
i’Qhb, iar/d (Cupt'essus torulosn); pine, chir (Pimis longlfolln); as!), uiigu, (FrnvhmB 
floribtindn) \ hornbeam, chumhharak tCarpinus vinunca) ; Chairy-uUlor, puyit-uiicsh 
(Bi'Uitiuvciuniiiftta). alder, uiish (Alima ticpaUuuns); five kinds of oak, 6rfty'( Quo reus 
iiicmia); Rarshu (Qucrcns ncmicai pi folia); riduj (Querciis lanupfliiosnj ■ ttfmj (Quor. 
cus dilaUUa) and phamat (Qnorcus anmiluta), maple, palunylia (After obloiU!uin); 
dodh (Symplocua punicutata); burans (Rliotlodcndion nrboromn); aydi , (Andromeda 
ovalifolia) after which Ayarpitha 1» unvued ; holly (flux dlpyvcna and l. fnloriita); 
^fUe/a(L 3 ringepm utilis); yreamta (Cterimiis eormita); mchalor pear (Pyrin variolosiii,); 
gwdla inched (I’yrus bnccatn) j ging&tu (Omlioq-ns pymouifhii) ; ram (I'lHiuuusHor 
Imeillnris); tjari (Ootoiiotuler mioropliyllft); stiiul (flwtmia dnbia)} IVnnnia omodi ; 
turnu^AlbizziawigUfcii)} cftouKiyfi (Popalas oilmU); ^m*(»i-piiJ(a(ljkimnhiilftnrcolti); 
viakolu (Comria nepalonsis); < , Ao/;a(H<n , t)GriBanBtfttn) 1 set-bat wea(Daphno papyru- 
cen); o/u»n%rt(0(iplmo aouefift); rninri (Abeliu trlllora); PoLonbllla ncpnlonels ami 
* J. A. Si Bon., 184S, p, 33(J, a Tho botany is recorded En Ga/.. X. 
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aplcmleng; Agrinioucaucpalonsis,//ior(Sphecncnncif.i)i/i;nnbii‘! Hlinceus); Eiagnrto 
indicii nod nublcolo, Hasn briuionTTfuid maaroplijil i), kugdu (Cornua mncrophylla 
and ohlong.i), rue, upunya-qhaa (Rutaalbiiloru); WiuluinjAlWm veriiicifera); timwr 
(Kamhuvylon lumul '); ndigotera dosun and pulohell.i; Dcnmndnun elegaug, hexa¬ 
gon uni and parvifdlint; Astragalus leucocephilu3, ehlorodacbys and se-.banoUcsj 
Primula flonhundn nuil apcciosa; Ancliooiee sai'mentuaa; Solum simutuni; Thnlic- 
triun rupestre ; Aqmlegui pubifloru ; qhantidli (Clematis rclutiiia); b&nda, (Ucdcra 
helix), majctin (Rubm coi’difoli.l); jdhi (Jasminumgiaiiditlurmu); surmdli (Jasmin nm 
dispormiiin)j Gcianium lucidum.nepalensennd wabichlauoin ;c/iulfliort(Oxaliseor- 
juculnta), oh'tiluioa (Itbamnus vugutua); box (ho called) (Uyrsiiic bif&ria); bhmgu- 
rina (Elscboltzlft polyatachys), ganii/u (Snlvm lanafcn); baihlulsi (Origanum nor- 
male); bhilmora (Colqulumuin ves’lita); PlafcyaUsinnm vloloiiles; Cyntigloasum canes- 
censj hapfu-nah (Strobilaiuhcs glutinosa); mmh-mui, (lirigcna royici), pdti v Arie- 
mlBiaiHdiea) 1 , c/iir Ja (0 pit cl [a pamcutaU and others); paiferii;a-la/mn (Album wnl- 
lichiauum); ningAla (Aiundiimria falcate); dhuvini (Sutymiin uejmleusc) and 
tnfnbil a (Marsdeula royici) besides soma one hundred others of the list given in a 
previous volume, Imt this is enough for a student to cooimencc with. 

The following die some of the birds observed 1 in the neighbourhood of 
bi ^ Nairn Tnl aud Alniorn- Black vulture (Olagyps ealeus, 

2), large tawny vulluie ( Gyps/utuua, a), long billed 
brown vulture (G intlicus, 4), whLlc-bncked vulture (G. bengaknrit, fi), white 
scavenger vulture (Neophron percimpliTUs, 0), bearded vulture (Gypulus barba- 
ins, 7 ), the kestril (Tiiwuncw/m ahtudariiis, 17), while imped pigmy falcon ( Uierax 
cutolmus, 20), crestlcss hawk eagle ( Nisaetus boneUi, 33), created hawk-eagle (Aim. 
jifieluj crislaletlus, SB), white-eyed buzzard (Puliomis tesea , 48), common paria 
kite ( Mtlvus govinda, 56 ), tawny flsh-oivl (Ketupa flaiipes, 73), common swallow 
(Tlirmdo ruslica, 82), wira-tniled-awallow (//, ruficeps, 84), lcd-rumpcd swallow, 
(H. dtoirica, 65 ), common Indian swift ( Cypsehs affiant, 100), alexandrine parakeet 
(Pulmonis alexandri, 147), slaty-lionded parakeet (P. schisticcpn, j£ 0 ), Of the 
Picidiu or woodpeckers, the hiinalayan pied woodpecker ('Vcus himaiayanvs, 154), 
the brawn-fronted woodpecker (P- brunnei/rons, 1 50), the rufous.be]lied pied 
Woodpecker ( Hypopicus hyperythrus, 161). Of Che Cuoulidie or cuckoos, iho Euro¬ 
pean uuckaa (Cuoculus canorui , 197), the pied crested cuckoo (Coccyges luetaroleio 
cus, 212), the Indian koel (Eudynatnis crien tails, 214). Of tlic Ncetarinidto nr huh. 
birds, the purple houey-aucker (Aracknecktia asialica 234), the hlmalttyan tree- 
creeper (Carthiahiwalayaiut, 243), the white -tailed nuthatch (Si tin humlayehsis, 248) 
the European hoopoe (Upupa epops, 254), The more remarkable game birds are 
the pukras (608); inniinl (804) lungi (80G) and chi r (809) pheasants: the snow-cock 
( 810 ) ; snow partridge (817); black-throated partridge (824); woodcock; snipe and 
guail, The fcalij ph ensnnt (810) and ehakor partridge (820) are both found in the 
neighbourhood of Nmni Tnl, 

Najan^'ar. a confluent of the Kali near Golani-Ia in patti Cliau- 
(16ns and par o an a Darma of the Kuraaon district, takes its rise in 

t Brooks, Ibis, J 80 D, 43, numbers given refers lo Jcrdm 1 .- Birds, besides thoso 
given boro, Biooks mentions about 60 others for winch rcitrouce must bo aiado 
to the nrticle quo ted, See further, Jordon’s Birds. 
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tho Yirgnajang peak. It is ft most impetuous torrent, falling in 
cascades rather than rapids, over ti very steep rooky bod, through 
a deep ravine flanked with precipitous mountains, on the other siclo 
rises the Naunjang peak on Uto left closo ovor tlio Kfili, and fho 
Lingnru to tlio right somo 18,500 feofc high : while behind tlio 
great peak of A pi rises to 22,791) fool. Tho Tamp,agar stream 
rises from a glaceor under Lingavu plainly discorniblo from Crolam- 
la. The Najangnv is orossod by a sanyn bridgo about a milo abovo 
its confluonoo with tho Ktili. Htill farther north is tho Malpagar, 
another small vapid which also joins the Kali (Strachcy). 

Nakdri, «i patti of parganah Ih'mpur in Knmnon is houndod on 
the north hr Dinpiiv Biohldu; on tlio west by Talla Danpur ; 
in tho cast by Pungaraun of Gr.mgoli, and on the south by Dug. 
Nukiiri was .separated from Tall.i Dilnpm* at tho roennt sottloment. 
Tho assfissablo area compusoa 3,126 Wmof which 1,468 aro cnlfciir- 
ablo and 1,658 tue cultivated (989 irrigated), The land-tax yielded 
11s. 667 in 1315: Its. 1,130 in 1821) and Us. 1,452 in 1313. Tho exist¬ 
ing lnnd-rovemio is Rs. 3,167, which falls on tlio whole aroa at 
lls. 1-0-2 pat aero and on tho cultivated area at Us. 1-14-7 Tho 
population oomprisod 1,923 mules an l 1,567 females at, sottlomonfc. 
Eight villages wore reooived fiom Pungraon, Tho putwim lives 
in l\Iahoil and there is a school in Sanofci. The village of Nukiiri 
is ten miles from Kapkofc on tho Jalafch road and the samo distance 
from Tcjam : olovation about 5,000 foot. 

HalaiJani or Kalangi, about threo miles north-cast of Doluw 
in Dehra Dun on tbo westorn boundary of Tihvi in north laliLudo 
30 o -20'-25 f/ and east longitudo 78°-8'-30", noticeable for its pro¬ 
tracted defence 1 in 1815. Tho lull on which tho fort is built is- 
about 600 foot abovo tho lowlands and has a plateau on its summit 
about three quarters of a milo long and very diflioult of access from 
tho steepness of tho ground. Nalapani is also a station of tlio Gl. T. 
survey with an olovation above tho sou of 3,286 foot and is so 
named from a spring which supplies good drinking water. Tho 
remains of tho fort aro about a milo abovo tho spring. 

NandalC, a patti of parganah Bad him of British Onrhvvitl ia 
bounded on tho north by Malli Dasoli and Talla Paiukhandn, on tho 

1 Gna XI. Gag. 
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weal by TalH Dasoli and Kapi'd; on the south by Karakob awl 
Pindarpfu’ and on the east by the same patti and Tall a Painkhanda, 
It is occupied by the upper valleys of the Nandak and Ohtfkla. 
The Mokli stream is fed from fcho northern slopes of the Bnldiaua 
(8,589 feet) Eujgala (9,283) and Khariapani (8,89i feet), peaks. 
Saa Banjdctgb. TI 10 patwiiri of this patti lives in Pliarkhet and 
collects the land-revomie of patti Malli]DasoIi also; both aggregated 
in 1864 Rs, 1,519 for laud-revenue and mddlwrt and Rs. 81 for 
g {tilth paid by 3,967 souls. Tho higher villages avo little better than 
sheep-farms, being too high for cultivation, aud on this account tha 
assessment is low whan compared with'tho area. There are iron 
mines at Molcli, Ralban and Peri and old lead mines at Mokh. 

Nandakini, a river rising in tha glaciers on the western slopo 
of Trisul in Patti Naudak and parganah Badlikn of the Garliwul 
district has its principal sources in north latitude SD^-lO r -10 w 
and cast longitude 79°-4() / -t>". High up the source there is a 
temple to Nawki Devi aud beyond fcho temple, a largo rock, both of 
which are visited by pilgrims. The temple is situate near Tantata- 
kharak abovo the villago of SatoL whence tracks lead to tho graz¬ 
ing grounds in the noighbourhoocl. To tho west of Satol at Nancb* 
garh-kharak passes the road from Almora by Baijnafcii to R&mnt 
where again the road from Nandprayiig to Tapnbau is mefc with, 
in fclio heart of tho most pictiireSfjiio tract in the Gfarhwil hills. 
The Nandakini roceivcs on either side numerous torronts and even¬ 
tually joins tha Alaknanda on the left bank nt Nandprayag on the 
EadrimUh road. It is crossed by an iron suspension bridge at 
Nandprayfig and by n spar-bridge at GHittfc on fcho road to Ikimni 
from Loliba. In 1857 there was a heavy landslip at Jakhana in 
Malli Daaoli which blocked up tho river for three days. 

Nandprayag, a small trading mart in British Q-arhwnl, is situate at 
U 10 junction of the Alaknanda and Nandakini riverain Patti Dasoli 
Mi and pavganah Dasoli in latitude 30M9'-56* and longitude 
79°-21 / -29' / at an elevation of 2,805 feet above tha level of tho sea. 
The road heuco flora Kampraydg is nearly level, lying along tha 
left bank of the 'Alaknanda river, close to Karnpnyag, the river is 
crossed by an iron suspension bridge. The villages cf Banjul i Kh6l, 
Langfau and Suuta are passed on tho road and tho several streama 
arc bridged. Namlprnyiig is a little over iiiuo miles fiom Tvainpra- 

80 
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■yfio■ and it is usual to pass on to Pursnribugr closo undor Malinina, 
about li miles farther on, crossing the Nandiikim by two bridges, 
one of 78 foot span. There is a toinpl^ boro dodicalod to tbo Nag 
Taksha, hence tho place is often cidlod Tnkshnpmy&g : tlioro is a 
school bore in Lho cold weathor ; many of the Mana ami Niti Bho- 
tiyas dispose of tho Tibolan salt and borax to tho local traders hero, 
who send the borax ou to the refinora in Rftmnagar, where it is sold 
to traders from F.irukha’bad. Tho trading time lasts from tho 
middle of November to April, and during tins time ilmnonso num¬ 
bers of sheep and goats laden with Tibotun produce, or loturuing 
with grain, tobacco, and unrefined sugar may ho met along the 
road ; a road here In audios off by Biinjbugr to Almora. 

N&nda Devi, a group of peaks in Patti Malla Dfinpur of par- 
ganali Dhnpur in ICuniaon of' which tho principal peak is situated 
in latitudo 30°-22'-u4/ / and longituclo 80 o -0'-46 v with an olova- 
tion of 25,661 fool according to the Kiun.ion and Garhwfd survey, 
25,749 feel according to tho old survey and Straehoy’s map. It 
appears like a spire of greyish rock sprinkled with snow, lying 
to the north-east of Triad! and north-west of Nandakofc, the sides 
forming angles of about 70° and rising far above the similarly- 
formed snow-clad summits which surround it. Tho summit is 
altogether inaccessible; but over a mile boluw if, a mdtt or religious 
festival is held every twelfth yoar, though access to the spot is so 
difficult that it is reached by scarcely fifty of the pilgrims who 
mnko tho attempt. Fnrlhor progress is impracticable, in conse¬ 
quence of tho mural cliffs of ieo which on every side encase tho 
peak. Tho natives maintain that smoko is somotimes soon to issue 
from its summit, which they regard as Mio kitchen of the local 
deity; but there is no good ovidonco of volcanic action in tho higher 
masses of tho Himalaya, and the appearance probably results from 
the forms given by currents of air io clouds resting ou tho moun¬ 
tain and to snow takon up in whirlwinds. 

Naraytinbugr, a halting place on the route by Lohba to 
Nandprayftg and from the latter place to BaijuMh, is siluafod 
on tho right bank of tbo Pindar river in latitudo 30°-8'-5 w 
and loilgitudo 79°-25 / . Tbo route from holiba leaves the 
Karnprayug road nt Gair or Gwiir, and then turns north-oast 
ascending tho watershed between tho Pindar and lUingnuga 
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rivers by the luorakhal pass between Ivan pur (9,522 feet) oil tho 
a net and K uncial (8,558 (cot) on tho west. Thence the road passes 
by Kandauli and Buuga down the valley of the Agaugar to its 
confluence wHlvlho Pindar at Narky anbugr where there is a bridge. 
From Karnprayag a road follows the left bank of tho Pindar river 
eastwards by Simli to this phico and tbenco on to J3;injbugr by 
Ming and Ira, 

Nauktiehiya Tai, or the lake of tbe nine comers, is situate in 
p argaii ah OhhakhiUa of the Kmuaun District, distant miles from 
Bidm Tai and 11^ miles from Naini Tai, in latitude 29°-10 / -20 ,/ 
and longitude 79°-37 / -38"at an elevation not exceeding 4,000 feet. 
There is a travellers' bungalow aud a shop for the sale of grain at 
Binm Tab The lake is of an irregular shape, somewhat resembling 
tho aco of clubs, elongated at tho north-western corner near tho 
temple. On the west it is covered over with weeds ami lotus plants 
to a largo extent. It is fed by streams from the neighbouring billg 
but neither springs, outlet nor curront, were detected by Dr. Ames- 
bury at liis survey in 187 L. Tho length is 3,120 feet from, north 
to south and tho breadth from oast to west 2,270 foot It has a 
superficial area of 538,S33 yards, or 111*35 acres. Tho greatest 
depth of 134£ feet is found in tho middle near the intersection of 
tho lines of greatest breadth and length, and tho least depth of seven 
feet closo to tho northern omk “ Its shape, the nature ol its sur¬ 
roundings, and tho nariovv winding course ol the outfall/* writes 
Mr. Bulk “ all so cm inconsistent with tho now that it is of glacial 
origin.” It is hotter than Bl.iiu TAI bat very picturesque and 
pretty, and when the lotus is in flower well worth si pilgrimage, 
Fish of various species from one to twenty pounds aie found in the 
lake The water is of a rich bluish-green colour, clear and still and 
apparently pure and wholesome. The hills around are thickly 
clothed with foiest which gives cover to kdkar, gtiral, wood-pigeons 
and pheasants. There is every reason to believe that m former 
years the lake covered a very largo extent of surface,some twenty 
or thirty times Its present extent, as exhibited by tbe surround mg 
country which bears every appearance of having been subject to 
tho action of water. The waters would appear to have escaped 
through the lower strata of tbe hollow now occupied by tho lakes- 
hhiukuchiya and Bhim. Tradition lu»» it that if «*y ^ »* t)i0 
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nine corners of the lako at ono time ho will din within tlio your, but 
happily the leat i:i impossible, An embank menG was tried at, Iho 
apparent outlet, but it was found of littlo use as fclia water escapes 
by subtorrnnoan channel a. 
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SSawacla, or Ndgskldh a* ft is .soniotimos called, is a well-wooded 
hill in tlio blasteru Duuof Duhrii about live milussouth-east ol'IJohrsi 
with the Simva river flowing aloug its soutiiorn base. On iho 
lull eloao Go tlio vilingo of Kawtula are tlio ruins of a building said 
to have been tlio palaoo of the old Raj as of tlio Diin. In the village 
tsolf is a rost-houso for faUrs and a temple to HuMdoo at which 
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tho people of Delira and the neighbouring villages assemble annual¬ 
ly on every Monday in tho month of Sawau (August'. 

Hayades, a patti of parganah Shor in Kumaon is bounded on 
tlio north by Kharakdcs j on the west "by Makar; on the east by 
the Kali river, and fcha south by Saun. Tbo road from Pithoragarh 
to the Jhukgbafc across the K(i!i to Nepfil runs through this pntti 
from east to west by IChil and Biskoli. The principal villages are 
Bhuteri, Bugurtoli, and Graiirydth, The assessable area comprises 
1,197 blsis, of which 850 are cuUnmblc and 837 are cidtiiatcd (218 
irrigated). The land tax yielded Bs. 292 in 1815: Rs. 425 in 
182U : Bs. 50S in 1843 and at present Us. 1,272, which falls on 
tbo whole assessable area at Bs. 1-0-8 per acre and on the culti¬ 
vation at Bs. 1-7-6 per acre. The population at settlement num¬ 
bered 1,063 males and 892 females. 

Nayan Falla, a patti of parganah Pali Pachlinon in Knmaoipis 
bounded on the north by Talk Cbnukot; on the west by Kalla 
Suit; on the cast by Nayhn Walla and on the south by Walla Suit 
and Talk Kakalasaiui. This patti was separated from Nay an at 
tho recent settlement. It lies along the right bunk of the Knm- 
ganga rivor and is traversed from north to south by a mountain 
ridge containing the peaks of Eland hit (6,214 feet) and Pimya-kc- 
Chauki (5,737 feet). The principal villages are Kiirhidhfir, Bur- 
kind a, Bnserhi, Miisyoli and Dungra. Tho temple of Nanleawar 
is situated hove at the junction of tlio Gagas with the Ramgangn. 
Tho road from Bdmnagar to Masi follows the left bank of the 
Rnmganga which is here fordable except during tho rains, The 
statistics of the Pal la and Walla pattis may be shown thus 
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The assessment on the total assessable area falls in the Palla. 
patti at Bs, 0-14-1 per acre and in the Walla patti at Rs. 0-14-4 
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per aero : on tho cultivation only llio iuoidenco ia Its, 1-1-10 and 
Ba. 1-2-4 respectively por aero. Tho patwari rosidos in J’himi'lr. 

Nay an Walla, a paLti of Puli Paolilniou in Kumtion, is bound od 
on lliQ north by Tall a Giwdr ; on tho west by Tall a Oliaukot and 
Falla Naydn ; on tho east by Tulla Dora and on tho south by tho 
Gagas river, which soparates it from patti Talla Silnnr. This paLti 
was separated from Nayan at tho rocont sottlomont. It lies along 
tho left bank of the liumganga rivor south of tho Jbaurkol- 
gadh. The principal villages are Barliikot, Barmin-Ghannda, Inda, 
Naikann, Naula mid Bliikiya at the confluence of the Gagtis with 
the Ildmganga. This patti lies along tho left bank of tho lattor 
river containing, however, few important villages. The statistics 
are given under Nayan Falla. Ono village was received from 
Giwdr at tho rocenl sotllomenl. Thopatudii resides in Bhikiya- 
Sain. 

Nilang, a villngo in Tlliri, which gives its namo to tho passes 
at tho source of the Jadh-Ganga or Jdhnavi (y.u.) into Tibet, is 
situate in north latitude 3Q°-(>'-3Q // and oast .longitude 79°-*3'-5 // at 
an elevation of 11,310 foot above the level of the sou. Tho village 
gives its namo to the entire valley from Bhaironghdfci to tho pusses 
into Tibet. It is known as (Jhongsa by tho Huniyas, Mr. ICtunoy 
visited 1 it in 1878 and from Slim wo learn that—■ 

The features of the Nilang valley correspond with tho general physical 
characteristics of this portion of the Uiinlilsiya ns observed In other similar val¬ 
leys. Tho main line at water-parting is, as n rule, lower and the slopes about it 
cutler than In tho soul hern belt marked by tho highest, groups of snowy peaks. 
IIcio rs elsewhere tho groups of snowy peaks forming tho lino of highestulo* 
VfttlonHo to tlio south of and dominate tho hue of wntor-par ting and are Hopinnfeil 
from cncll other by lateral valleys mure or less ope towards their heads and, an 
a rule, eonlraoling into stupendous gorges as they pieico through the snowy 
rnngo nnd debouches amongst tho lower mountains, Tho entrance Lo the valley 
from JJhairoiighati up to near the villngo of Nilang is through ft gorge which 
may he called terrific. Snowy peaks from 20 to 21,000 feet in height tower 
apparently immediately oveilicad, the rivor-bert having hero an elevation of 11,000 
feet, Falls of 9,UOO to 10,000 feet In a liomuntal dlstanco of undci three miles 
are not uncommon while slicor precipices of in one or two cases over .1,000 foot, 
overhang the stream. 1 The vulloy picservos tho sumo characteristics for u 
distance of about fifteen miles up past tho villngo of Nilang to thb junction 
with the Maua-giidU. Above this junction, tho valley gradually' opens out and 
1 Report on tho survey of the western somcos of the Ganges, parti¬ 
cularly the J&dli-eanga or Nilang valley, iu 1878: by Mr. T. Kinney, G.T.S., iu78- 
70. 2 SoQ ilUAIIlONOlU’W. 
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the hills assume a softer ami more gentle aspect: though the decli vilies are atill 
steep they lose the hold, abrupt and craggy appearance of the gorge lower 
down, and in some places the ascent from the stream to the ridge is over com¬ 
paratively gentle slopes corned up to a certain elevation with short grass and 
in places blooming with flowers and a sort of heather The gmssand heather 
have a peculiar sickly scent which producing a certain sense of faintness, adds to 
the difficulty of olimbmg due to the ratified air. With some people who appear 
to be peculinily subject to its Influence this faintness becomes overpowering ami 
lienee its name amongst the natives' bUh-ke-hawu' or * pnigonong air.’ It occurs nil 
over the hills at similar elevations and produces violent headache, sickness at 
stomach and a total inability for piolonged exertion. Above the limit of vegeta¬ 
tion, here about 17,000 feet, the biila become steeper again, the surface being a 
strangely coufuaed mass of loose rocks of all shapes and sizes, intermixed with 
patches of snow and ice, a perfect chaos of broken fragments. Deep down 
between the crevices of these rocks appeared solid masses of ice mid fiozen 
snow which, molting In the day, made the Touting difficult, so that the stones aud 
rocks gire way when trod upon and causing others to move create a small 
avalanche, to the danger and discomfort of the traveller. From the water-parting 
at tho head of the valley the ground slopes down to the Hop-gddh, mi affluent of 
the Satiaj. 

There arc here two passes into Hundes, that to the west known ns Th&ga-la 
and that to the east called Tsang-chok-la. 1 There is a third pass from Raitha! to 
Hundea, but it is seldom followed now. The boundary of IIundes leaves the main 
line of water-parting near Tara peak aud runs along the ndge dividing the 
Maiia giidli from the Maim valley proper and from tho Sangotri valley. It then 
crosses down the glacier oppoiste Nilang and ncro.ss the Jndk-gnuga to the Bnsahr 
frontier The Tdni Itajn formerly claimed up to the wutei-partmg at the passes • 
but his customs' post is now'at Nilang. There arc but two villages in tho 
valley, Nilang and Jndhnug, the former with some thirty families and the tatter 
with about ten families. Nilang is within Bosnia but its cultivation i? partly in 
Tiliri ami partly in II nudes. Jddhnng, ten or eleven miles furl her on, is in II undos. 
The two villages belong to llic Dadhs, who me here the oarriera and brokers with 
Hundes, like the Bhotlyns of the Kuiuncm valleys, The any dm of Jfidlmng ib sub¬ 
ordinate to the sa$4tia of Nilang and both pay collectively to Tihrl Rs a* a year, 
to Hundea, Rs, 100 a year and to lla-=Shv a capitation tax of & hdlk (about eighteen 
inches) ot the local woollen stuff m addition to a small sum in coin altogether 
valued nt about Rfl. GO a year. As Is the custom in the Kumaon valleys, tho 
JadhB migrfttn southwards in tho winter to Dhunda on the Shaglralhi, some seven 
or oighb marches below Nilang. 

On tho trade between Nilang and Chaparang (Tsaparang) 
Trade, Mr. Kinney writes in 1879 : — 

“The estimated value of the trade across the passes nt the head of the 
Nilang valley is from Its, 25,000 to Rs. 30,000 yearly. Of this amount from 

Rs. 10,000 toEa. 20,000 passes through the hands of the Jndiis, the balance being 
accounted for by the trade of the Khampas aud Garhwalis. The Bfija of Tilm 
formerly levied rut ad valorem duty of one anua m the rupee on all imports, equal 
1 About thirty miles fiom Bhnironghfiti. 
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to 6J- per cent. In 1878, liowovcv, a new impost was made o£ ft iimdaki on each 
bog of salt, which is equal to about 20 per cent., wool mul other imports being 
taxed proportionate. Tho tux is farmed out to a THiri ofUcial, who appoints his 
own collectors. Tho Jridhs complain bitterly of tho now arrangement, nml consider 
themselves a ruined community. They hud to borrow money in 1877 lo pay up 
tho tut, which they lmve not yet boon able to repay j indeed, they lirnl again to 
borrow a sum of Rs. <1,000 lo winds the end oE last year. Unless they pay np the 
year’s demands iu full l ho Raja of Tilirl does not permit them to move down to 
their winter quartets on the Uhogirathi at Dhundtt.” 

Tho following tiro the statistics of trade for fivo years:— 



1878< 

70. 

1S70-8O. 

188(1 

-81. 

1891-82. 

1882-83. 


Exp. 

Imp. 

Exp. 

Imp, 
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Exp. 

Imp, 
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Value ... 
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... ! 
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47,405 

21,04ft 

•48,265 

IE) 800 

20,04!) 
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Tho exports in 1881-82 comprised oollon good8 valuod at 
Rs. 520 ; (grain 8,840 maunda) worth Us. 10,852 t metals valued at 
Rs. 787 ; oil-seeds worth R*. 288 and angur worth its. 140. Tho 
imports daring the saino year included salt weighing 4,50(5 mini info 
and valued at Us. 18,024, wool worth Us. 3,698 and borax worth 
Us. 750. In 1882-83 tho exports wore cotton goods worth Us. 1,060; 
grain Ra. 19,061 (7,145 maimds); metals, Us. 1,105 ; oil, Us. ,327; 
oil-seeds Us. 1,434; sugar Its. 476 and tobacco Rs. 870. Tho 
imports during the same year were 9,746 maunda valued at 
Rs. 38, 984 and wool and woollen manufactures valued at Rs. 8,800. 
Tho trado through tho passes to Tsapitiung or Oluiprang is chiefly 
in the hands of tho Jiidha, though Khampas from Basilin' and a 
few of tho G-arhvvi'Uis from tho upper villages also trado with Uio 
Huniyas. Tho Basalni Khampas huvo permission Lo travel all over 
Tibet without question. Tho Judhs go to Toling, Tssipavaug and 
Gar toll whilo tho Garhw&lis are soldoin permitted to go beyond 
Dokpa-Aiu*, or, if thoy do, only under tho escort of Jiidlm or 
BasAhria. 

Kiti, a village of patti Painkhanda in Garbwdl, is sitnato thir¬ 
teen miles to the south of tho pass of tho same name which lies ill 
north latitiido 30°-57'-59" and oast longitmlo 79°-55' ~3" at an 
elevation of 16,628 feet above tho level of llio sou (otliors 10,570 
feet), 

The village is built nfc an elevation af 11,1(54 feet on the left bank of (ho 
Dlnmli ami at tho fool of a ridge which h weeping round do fends it on Uio north 
and north west from tlio violent storms which blow from those quarters, Tiicro 



mc a lew flat pieces of terraced ground bearing scanty crops of buckwheat asul 
harlsy, but here, ns iu Mann, the Bhotiyas pay little attention to agriculture. 
Uoai craft found the temperature ia the middle of June to vary from 40° to SO 7 at 
sunrise and at mid-day from 70° to 80°. In consequence of this the Dhnuti 
and other streams are swollen la the advanced part of the day by the am!hug of 
the snows mu] shrink considerably during the night. During Mooreroft's stay 
the high mountains were towards the close of day regularly enveloped in clouds, 
from which snow descended on the more elevated parts, and gentle rain on tho 
valleys. Much of the snow was molted hy the heat o! the sun during the next 
day, and again replaced during the succeeding night : and these successive deposi¬ 
tions and meltings continued throughout the warm weather. Such great changes 
aftect tho health of natives as well its strangers with catarrhs and fevers, active m 
their effects for a short time, hut neither dangerous nor of long continuance. 
Ifioin October until tiaytlic inhabitants nf the Dliauli valley migrate to lower 
munitions, completely deserting their villages. The wholes country at that season 
in come<l with deep snow. In summer, however, notwithstanding the elevation 
exceeds l l,ooo feet, the land in the neighbourhood of the villages produces crops 
of hill Joy, amaranth and buckwheat, and the lulls anil mountain sides yield excel¬ 
lent pasture to large iloclcs of goats and sheep and a few yuka and jubus. Tho 
route treni the village to the pass is up the course of the DImuIi, winch rises on 
the sou the ru side of tho pass. After the track diverges from tho Dhanh the 
ascent bee lines very steep noil encurnbeied with the detritus from the neighbour¬ 
ing lllUa. The pass Itself once curbed leads by a gentle declivity for some dis¬ 
tance to the plains oi undulit ng country of Tibet winch even at this clevntiou 
produces ciops of {[hnlcum him&ai/ensc'). Webb who visited the para 

towards the end of August reports that there was not n vestige of snow on 
the pass nor on tho shoulder of the hill which rises some 300 feet above the pass 
on the loft ekle. The tableland near the pass is very stony and barren, produc¬ 
ing only mosses mid prickly shrubs resembling furze and iulerscctcd by uumer* 
ouh ravines, the channels of toi rents discharging themselves into tho Sutlaj. The 
roelca scattered over tho plain are of blue limesloae abounding In iosall remains 
especially ammonites of which some account lias already been given. 1 To the 
north-east Kailas may be seen (sco KuntaJ but from the great general oleyntiou 
of the country and the distance which is not much under one hundred miles, its 
apparent height is inconsiderable. 

The Nfti pass is esteemed the easiest ami safest from GnrhwSI into Tibet 
and is opea from the latter end of June until tho second week In October. (Sec 
Biiotita Maiia'ls). The sufferings of travellers from disordered respkation, ia 
consequence of the tenuity oi the air, arc very severe } and though the Bhotiyas 
take pains from early ngc to train themselves to endure it, some can never suc¬ 
ceed ; and even yaks and other beasts are not exempt from sufferings resulting 
from it. The most marked symptoms are vertigo, inordinate action of the heart, 
acc ole rated icspiration, and the most distressing difficulty of breathing. The state¬ 
ment of Balteu is conclusive ns to the reality of this Influence " Daring this 
walk I was almost killed by more pain, The runty of the air along this high 
road to Ddba (uciuly 17,000 feet) was perfectly awful, ily dandi people would 

1 Ges. X, 2181-16. 
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uot go on, and relumed to Hit* crhI of the jms<. One man accompanied me; a ml 
he ami I went groaning along at a nnnU'a price, on ft level, and yet ill great agony, 
/tnr,inn ^eetojs 1 now consider nothing in compamuu,* I felt the pain nust at 
my cheat, and an i Cocat ion seemed to threaten mo at every step,” At the auuns 
time others who have travelled ovor the a a mo tract have imnrnl mo Unit they 
felt no Ill-effects and Hint the complaints of the Bhotiyna arc directed to extract 
the gilt of a boLllo of brandy. There am two otlior passes from Niti, one lending 
by fho Mnlcbolc pass nml Itiinlcjjn to lioti or lWj-Iloti mid tho Tntnsuni-lii (Ting. 
Jung) pass into Tibet nnd the oilier by tho Ohor-IIotl, Both these pnsoos wore 
visited 2 by Lieu ten nu is II, nnd U, Stiaehcy in 1840, and tho river nt Hot! was ox. 
plorod as far as was practicable. They ilencribc the river ns exactly coiTCuponfl- 
big with those ciobsccI on the road from Milam to II undos by Until-Dhtim. Tho 
road by Chor lioti runs duo east and iL takes two marches to get aovosa it, hat 
there is always danger from avalanches, while tho pass ends in mi abrupt (dope 
down which men and animals must elide, though it is not any gieut length. 
These difllcultios ciiitHo this pass to bo loss used. Tho regular pass, though only 
about aiuoon miles long from Niti, from tho badnoss of the road nml diflloully 
of travelling in aucli larifled air takas throes days to get through ; but it is not a 
dim cull one. In addition to tho common wild flowers found nil along the iuul up 
tc tltli, them is a regular fl gen so " with u yellow flower growing all nvor thuao 
mountains from Mnltiri to tho Tibetan boundary, Tho new mud or rather an 
jmpromment of the old lomlj is completed up to tho village of Hill, antUs a 
great boon to all the traders with IInudes rendering the carriage on animals much 
less risky than it used to b: • and also benefiting the animals themselves who can 
travel even longer marches ^itli less tax on their endurance. Tho usual march 
for laden sheep is six miles n day. 

The following necimm. 0 of Mr. Ballon's viuit lo tho Niti pass 
io the host Unit wo j'ofc posse sh ;— 

"Is'car Jcutiimath and the whole way to Uio junction of tho Bin! river, which 
hnltonv. jiimmil. 0011103 fl ' Mm 11,0 Portli-west fa 0 o of Nandi Dovl, 

ibis glen is cYumictomcd by the most cxqulsltci 
scenery ; tho southern mountain)!, sloping clown to the lie cl- covered by {areals 
Queicus scmicarpifolia, liustt YVcfiLuniii (wihl red lose), yew, lioiso chosnut, alder, 
poplars rtuI elms, inter,sper-jod wllli pretty villages i>I which the olnof oninnionl, 
nto the Helds of red mtjrsu (Lhc haltti of BHftlir) a .species of amaranUi, while tho 
high craggy northern moimlnhia and peaks, that form tho separating ridge bo- 
tween Badrinuth and Niti, ennio down to the Dhauh In the most loniflc precipices, 
Abovo tho Hfnl, butli Hides of the glen nsBuma the legular riimiilaynn features of 
wild snbluuLfcy, although villages are everywhoie wen perched upon wcmhigly 
iimceessllilo heights, Tho river teniainn In and and deep, Nimigli often hrelteii 
into culm nets. The road is canied on abhor side nf the river as most easy, and 
ia crossed by line 8*»gaa or spar-bt algos. Them is n very deem y glen without 
villages for ten or twelve miles separating upper fioai lower Painkliandii, or mi 
1 Afl. Res. XVIM XII, 000 : J, A. S. TJ.-ii. 18 . 18 , p, ai.l. * , 1 . A, S. 
Ben. XIX, 70. 11 J. A, 8 Ben. Vlf, 31(1. TtaiU’s intended visit (in lellor 

19111 18 1 7 «»d ?2pd September, Ibifi), wan lotlio Uut» 

pun L/flDn, 
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tli-'yare sometimes, but improperly, called upper and lower Niti. Af*ci leaving 
the oaka and elms, &c., tho wood becomes entirely eypioss, ami from summit to 
base of the mountains uo other tree is aecu The larger tree? attain not nufic- 
qnentlyan enormous size, some of them having a girth of 27 feet. At Jumi Upper 
Tanikhuudn, is entered, and tlicu the boouci y, retaining all Us grandeur, also becomes 
exquisitely lovely. Villages of the true Swiss cluract er are seen oti every open spot, 
mirronndcd by cedar trees nnd overhung by crags of tlio most stupendous character 
wooded up to the snow which shines on their summits, with similar trees and birch, 
which latter as well ns the sycamores have at Him season the true autumnal tints, 
conliailing finely with the dark branches of the deoddi, The bridges now become 
very frequent; and tho river, though still untordnble, becomes a torrent falling 
ovci rapids. 

Malum is next cute reel, a very huge village. After leaving Mafia we marched 
up a glen of tho most beautiful land, the denial’ tiecs 
(all of spreading shape) coming down to the waters’ 
edge, and now boginning to be mingle 1 with chiln pines ( I'uvis cxcAsa, not unlike 
the c hit mt a distance), nil l rdijha firs (Aides iVebbisjia): a sot of huge villages ia then 
entered, Burapn, Gamsfili, Sc., all varying in elevation from Hie a eft from 10,200 to 
11,000 feet nnd upwards, the highest of which is Niii, At Bump a, the deodars end, 
aud no other tree Is seen save bircli and P*nw« exeelsa, 
Bam pa. |, ut jii e ground is covered, ns welt as the surrounding 

heights, with beds of ground cypress, goosebemos, cimauts, furze, (As tragnJm 
Jiar/hi) Webb rose, swcetbrlar and jumpci. The furze is especially plentiful, 
l)ut there is no heath the Andromeda fastiginla of Royle na at Dadriudth. 
Up to Gonmli, the rooks have been quartz, mica, schist and gacisa, with 
gianito blocks in tho river boils, fallen fiom the peaks, except hi the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Malari where argillaceous and talcosc sclnst Is the chief rock. 
At Ganisdli the granite is met with in situ, pervading gneiss and mica schist. 

The breadth of the veins i9 sometimes very thin, bat 
sometimes the granite spreads into great bread patches. 
It is atedchsli variety in general, but a highly qnartzosc vmicty with largo school 
or tourmaline crystals is vmy common. 3 ust above Gmnsali the river runs through 
tremendous gneiss and granite precipices, and the road is carried along scaffold¬ 
ings. Aftei turning this coiner and aBOOudhig to Bill village, the Himalaya peaks 
aic nil turned, not one is loft to the uurih, though some of the north-west 
and nov Uicas torn heights are within perpetual snow limits. Etfti limes tone 
(not crystalline) and argillaceous eoluafc, chiefly the latter, are tho rocks. 
After arriving at Niti I proceeded on to tho junction of the Gancah-ganga 
with tho Dluuli whore I met with the first snow near Gildung, more than U.50O 
feet high, and this snow was merely a snow-cave in tho river, fclio lciving3 of last 
winter. A few masses of gneiss and granite were still to be seen m tho bed. of the 
Dhauli, the debiis of some of tho southern precipices through which I could see 
tho granite veins running alons, argillaceous schist ami quartz were the rocks of 
the sunounding hi I la. There is one very bad gorge between Golhlng nnd Gildiing 
pastures, wheic there was some trotiblo in making a road,but after Gildung tlm 
hills are round and smooth up to the pass. They were covered with gross and 
Snussurea dowers, the grass of very peculiar kinds and noted for Us goodness- 


Qanuffli. 
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The liveis Ganesli-ganga and Dlianli are rneie streams, and weie bn If frozen 
, above Gildfmg at their junction, but near Got bins - , 

the Unilkuwla joins the main liver will) a large b fly 
of water, arising at this season from n glacier, and up lo tins point, tlic Dhntili mojr 
be said to bo unforduble, except at one or two rocky points neni Nili, Thu 
Gnnesh-ganga may bo said no arise fiom a snow bed, fm I saw snow-caves lowiude 
Its source, but the Diiauli or farthest ktnnch of the Gauges certainty rises Iron) n 
epi ing at the umthoin face of tlie pass when on iho llth October Ihcie was not 
even a speck of snmv. After leaving the source of Hie Dlmtilt, the nscenfc w«s very 
steep tlnough srumbling ciagB of Wne limestone which now succeeded to the round 
ciny-sluto bills ; but tlic top of the pass was round and open, tlio limestone 
in l map or soil with arenaceous quartz rocks. 

The llist object that caught my oyo was tlic Kailas penk standing up in the 
enat-norlh east. Right fu front stretched a dreary plain, shmbfess, treeless aml 
housoless, terminated along its whole northern aide 
1,1 Ho ’ at a distance of about twenty miles from my posi¬ 

tion by alow range of rounded hrown hills, ulteily without ski ill) or tree or jutting 
rock, but very broken into rnviuos and perpendicular faces on tins their aoutiicm 
side. The plain is bi oleen into ravines and rivoi-courses running down to the 
Satlftj which flowed (not visibly as to water) in ft deep ravine not fur from fcho 
base of the lonnd hills. I found the ammonites lying about in hundreds on the 
top o£ a small ascent just as the rood wound thiongh a kind of pass between two 
hillocks, be fore it descended to ft ravine. Tho distance from the Nifei pass was about 
tinee nnlefi, but at this point the continuation from that pass of tho crags forming; 
the first rise of tlio Himalayan mountains was not very distant, Tho rocks surround¬ 
ing the fossils wore a kind of mottled groy limestone, i.e. tho white veins wore more 
frequent than in ordinary limestone. Tibet is, in fact*entered very 00011 after leav¬ 
ing Nil I village and tho peaks ecen so grandly towering In tbc aonth are tho reidS 
beginning of the Uiinnhiya mountains ami not the crest of tlio pnse. It Is possible 
that fossil ammonites can be found on the south face of tho Niti pass, which is in 
my idea only the highest portion of the Tibetan plain tunning up to the Ilhmilnyai* 
peaks IS veil at Nili there are peaks 23,000 feet high duo south • and thcro aa well 
na at tbc pass itself the spectator wondara howonoia to thread olio's way into Hin¬ 
dustan through them, no gorge or glen being visible, that seems to be like an introib 
or exit. Rebind Malnii the hills become round and Tibetan also, as well »a behind 
KHi, but being higher and within the limit of perpetual snow, they arc difllcnlt to 
cross,, and I ho pass following a riverbed is preferred. Tho Lime to visit Kiti fa 
from tho 20 th September to the 10 th October. In May, Malarl oven, is hardly 
meltable, and the snow does not melt in any part of Upper Pninkhaiicta till tho end 
of that month. The pass is not open till July. On tho evening of the day (lllli 
October) on which I visitod the pass, tho first snow fell. All night it snowed 
heavily ami nest day I could lmvdly reach Nm. Such mo the vicissitudes aL this, 
season. At 3 r.M. when the wind got op, tho thermometer wn« 30° in tho shade* 
and 42° in the suu nl tlic crest of the pass. O 11 the morning of tlio 12th, in my 
enmp nfc 14,500 feel, the thermometer was 16° in the air anil 22" at my bedside.” 

Wiyo-dhilra, or Eco-dhiira, a pass into llnndos in Patti Mnlla 
Mvma of Krmmon, is often called the Ddrina pnss and lies in oorth 



IntiiudD 30°-27M0" and enaUongitnde 8(1° 35' at an elevation of 
18,510 feet above tho level of the sea. It is much frequented by 
tlie Bkotiyas by the route tip tbe Dliauli valley, though considered 
more difficult than tho adjacent pass to the east, the Liinpiyalekh 
at the head of tlio valley of the Kutlii-Yaukti. as tiio glacier lies 
at tho II mid os side of the pass- lu 184(1, a Bholiya with a flock of 
100 laden sheep wcio swept away in an avalanche at Dawa 
eno am ping-ground at the foot of tho pass in the Dhtuili valley, 
Knchh is tho name given to a second pass a little to the west of 
the Niyo-dhiira and which leads into the glen of tho Darma-ynnkti 
in Tibet. It is yory little used, as being both dangerous and diffi¬ 
cult. 

Nyar, or more correctly Nay fir or Siini, a river formed by the 
confluence of its eastern ami western branches at Bhfifcfeulu in patti 
Manyfirayiin of parganah Bihahsvun of British (£nrhw&l. 

The costern branch rises on the north-western slopes of the Dudu-ke toll 
range ill latitude 30°-7'-30" mid longitude 79°-IO' nt an elevation of between 7,000 
and 9, ODD tool. It follows a course at fleet souths esterly then south and then due 
west, ti> its confluence with tho western Syii or Chhipalgliflt river near Ghntkulu 
in putti Manyfiisyfin Thence the united streams under the same name flow north 
and west nnd full into the AlakunniH Rfc Byaiis-Ghot in latitude 3O°-a'-40' and 
longitude 7a°-3S , -30 ,/ at an elevation of i,342 feet above the lowel of the sea. 
From their source to tbeii junction both branches haven rapid fall, after which the 
united riveis show a succession of deep pools wanning with fish, and in the rains 
form ft readj' means dE transport for tie timbor of tiio forests along their banks. 
Tile totol length to its longest source according to Herbert is about fifty-miles. 
Where crossed by Webb in Apiil, nfc about five miles above its mouili, the stream 
wbb forty yards aide, twenty-six inches deep and running attlieralBof eight 
miles an hour. There is a bridge across the stream on the Snnngai and Kotdwara 
road nt Snngurfisera also known as Belkhet There is also a road which gees by 
fdarwfira scpaiatlng front the Iiellchet roml at Unnebh-kliitl three miles beyond 
Fnrlya-kc-maiuU, The bridge at Marwfira consita of nsanga having a span of 
97 feet. It 1b also crossed by an iron suspension bridge of 92 feet spun at 
Byiine-ghat on the road between Srinagar and Hnrdwfir. The eastern branch flows 
through pargfinahs Chandpur, Chaundkot, Mel la Saiiin and Barahsyfin and forms the 
boundary for a short distauco between pat gamhs fihanudkot and TallnSalSn and 
from the jmiction it is the boundary between the Ganga Salon end Bfirahsyfin 
parganahs. It is crossed by a bridge on the Almoin and Paorl road nt Kainur ; 
on the Pfiori and Dhuion road by a good ford between Hal warn and Chaurani in 
pftlti Iriynkot of pnrginah Mall a Sal an and by the Kotdwfira and Khdtnli Toad at 
Dliilrn whore there is a lnldge of 82 feet span The streams which unite to form 
its headwaters near Mai worn In Patti Clloprakot nre the Syonei, Khirganga, Lndboli, 
Dmnndliynr and Pnlharga-lh The principal foolers on the right bank are theMu- 
setigndh and the Machhliid which drains the eastern pattis of parganah Chaundkot 
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anil at Us junction forirn tlicbmimlmy between Kolnylir iiiul Gumnyun, Lbo lull aula 
the Eastern Nyfir rweivos the Kliallg'adh wind] rises Hear J-iiftlmra in ICninaon 
ami drains Patti Kbaluli. Next to it eomos Lhe Maidi which drains tlio cntiio 
ynlley of Kauuya ‘Wullft, ami ilio upper pur Lions of SHa. Thom me sonic 
large villnpoa close to the banks of the eastern ^ySr nmonysl wlucsh may be men¬ 
tioned Marwdra mill In Pntti Clinprnkol, Goqmla ninl Kuhvilrl In rriyakot 

and lCamlij.], 11 ibxim nml Tob In Mnlln HnOulpur. 

The nortItem binneli of the VVostorn Myni takes its rise near Khintl in PntU 
Itiuiclarayun of paryamh DJW.ilgirh mil slowing in a Bouih-westorly ihranmti 
uniteswith ilio soiHhorn branch near P.iithuu in thesum pattl. The lntior drains 
tiio high hunts of Pntti 'Dbaijyblt nml ia the more crmsiiloniblu o5 tin 1 two, flowing 
for about let! or twelve miles noifch-woafc. Thence to Lhoir junction with the Iitoa Lorn 
Nyfir the combined stream for cm tlio boundary between the syuns or pattis of 
Cliaumlkofc and those of fclic BiUabsyun partfauiih The VVesLoni Nyiir Is crossed 
by the I’dori and nSiirmi void tit .Iwi'dpv by a bridge of 07 foot span. It recoivos 
numerous feed era draining the slopes on cither side of the tract throng li which it 
flci'Vs nimvMi thorn —lUo IhiaUi, Kota and Im stream flow into tt on flva right bank 
and the Pen, Kul and oilier minor torrents on tlio loft bank. 

pachhu, or IMucblni, a village in patti MnlU JuMu' of ICu- 
muon is silnato ill north latitude 30°l'-IQ’' anil cu-ifc longitu lo 
8(r-.U'-30" at an elovatioii of 11,060 foot above the level of the son, 
on tlio right bank of tlio Gfori and about three milos from Milam. 
Tho viHugo possosios an assessable area of 42 bisis mid a popula¬ 
tion of 2*28 souls. It is sitimts on tlio loft bank of a torrent pro¬ 
ceeding from a glacier on tho oaMom slopo of Nand.t L)jvi of 
which llioro is a grand noar view: on fcho right bank is Giiaagnrh. 
3?achlui is hold froo of rovouuo, on condition of supplying’ food and 
shelter to pilgrims proceeding to Mdnasarowar m Tibet. Giina- 
gavh on tho opposito side has a population of 122 anil sumo 25 acres 
of arable land : a fair ig hold hero every year in tho rains. Tho rook 
boro where weathered becomes a rod lisli broivn clay but gray in 
the fracture. Many of tho fragments contain ore in some quan¬ 
tity and all have descended from tho heights above. 

PaidulByim, a pntti of pavguuali BAralisyfm in British Garh- 
w41, is bounded on the north by N6J nlsyfm ; on tho south by ICap- 
holsyrnij on tlio oast by KMtsyiin, and on tho west by 1’akwulsyiiu 
and Gangawtirsyun of tlio samo porganah. Tho patwori resides in 
IP&ori and collects the hmd-rovoiiuo of palti Batwfilsyxhi j both 
aggregated Us. 2,173 in 1864 with a population of 4,466 souls. 
There is a school at Kamern* This pfttli comprises tho upper valley 
of (lie Ira stream along the right bank of which runs the road from 
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Jwiilpa to Sunagar joining tho Kotdwkra roail to the same plaoo 
at Biiba-kh&l near Paori, 

Painun, a patti of parganah Tall a Sal tin of British GarlnvM, is 
boumled on the north by Budalpnr Walla and friyakot; on tho 
west by Badalpur Taila; on the south by the Psitli Pun and on tbo 
east, by Bftngi. The road from Paori to Dliaron passes through 
tliis patti. There is a school at Badiyargaoii on tho Pdori road 
where the pafcwari lives. The land-revenue for 18C4 amounted 
to Ids, 1,841 and Its, 5 j for [ninth and resumed revenue-free grunts. 
From Mr, Batten’s remarks it is clear that this patti must have made 
considerable strides since 1810, Elephants do not now inlindo on 
the cultivation and tigms are varo. Th e climate is hot mid the soil 
is ritjli and except about JhirL the vu Hoy is no! unhealthy, dhe 
rock is liinostouo and slate. A small iron mine ia worked at 
Agar warn. The foicsfcs comprise oak and dwarf sdl. 

Painkhancla, a parganah of Gailiwdl, occupies the extreme 
north-eastern p >rtiim of the district and is divided into two paUifi 
.or suh-divisions the Malhi and Tall a. Its fiscal history' and general 
description will bo found under tbo article Biiotiya Mahals, 
Mr. Traill duRCtibes it in 181G as containing— 

<* Twenty two villages, of which ton me shunted in the snowy mountains mid 
mo inhabited solely by Uhotlyns. In the year 1811 A.D., tins attb'diviaiott was 
nasessoil nL R-j 4,061 Qk . half to lie paiJ Jn money and lialf In merchandize nt A 
fixed and specified price A lease for llio year 1813 has grained in the 
first i'lstanco to the saydmis on tho Stiuiilatd of the receipts of 1813 A. h, afc 
Its S.tSflOfiA S=lts 2,025 f</, with (lie usual agree meat in icg aid to money and 
mcichnndizo {in the payment by the 5«yrf««s of the first instalment at Srinagar, 
It -wns found that for many of tho articles given in there was no snle In that town, 
while of Hie others the market price was far below the rates specified in the en¬ 
gagement render oil, Under these circumstances, tho snrjanas were directed to pay 
in lien of the half in merchandize ono-third of its nuiount in (taverament inpees 
llie other fcwo.tliiids being granted ns a deduction for probable loss in sale, this 
lurnngemcnlieduced the net assessment to Rs. 1,7SuFd.” 

Tho presont assessmout amounts to Bs. 2,656. In 1841, tho 
population numbered 4,603 souls, of whom 2,154 were females ; 
in 1853, 6.358 souls (2,079 females) ; in 1858, 5,959 (2,909 
females); in 1872, 6,383 (3,150 females) and in 1881,7,513 (3,731 
fen - ales). 

Painkhanda M&lla, fi patti of parganah Paiokbanda in British 
Garhwdl is bonndod on the north by Tibet on the west by Tiliri, 
on tho south by Parkandi, Malla Nagpur and Talla Paiukhanda, 
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ami on film cast by the Knmaon parganrtli of Juliar. It occupies 
the upper valleys of the Saras wati by which tho route by the 
Bliitia pas* croisos into Tibet an 1 the valley of the Dhauli form- 
* in" the route by Lbo Niti pass. The principal pliteos in tho for¬ 
mer arc PAndukesvur, KalyAukoti, Badriniith, Mdim, and lbo pass 
itself. Along the Niti road are Hindi, Jlinlntn, Hulun, B.impa, and 
GamstUi. Near the latter is Niti vdlago below which the route 
diverges one road passing by Hiinkharuk and Kid a Juliar across 
tho Gliorhoti pass to Huiikuu and thence to Hoti, a second erosniig 
direct by Mutchak to Hoti and tho third passing up the Dhauli 
valley by Bompriis, Uanicheu, Kharbasiya and Kymdnng to tho 
3Siti pass. 

Painkhanda Talla, a patti of par gn null Pninkliuudn in Biitish 
Garhwul is bounded on tin) north by Painkluinda Malla; on tho 
wofjt by Malla Nagpur; on tlm south by Dascli and on tho oast by 
Juliiir This patti lie', along the lower courso of Lhu Dhauli river 
or furthest branch ol the Ganges before its junction with the Bishim- 
givngu at Jo si ii math and also for a few miles along tlm united 
rhor henceforth known us tlio Alaknunda. It also includes tho 
tract lying along the w os turn slopes of Banda Devi and Trim'll 
and duunod by the Kluigangu. It is more fully doni’ribud under 
tho article Biioiiya Tho patwAri residua m Urgam: one- 

third of tho villages nro held in gihilh. 

Palain, a river ruing on tliu son thorn slopes of the ranges in the 
eastern parts of Malta Sflu mid Badalpur Talla of Biiuslt Garh- 
vi'vl in about UtfuuU 29^-1/, amHongitmlo 78°.45' flows in a 
southerly direction. Its eastern branches known as the Kholiban, 
I3udU-ka-sot tuvl tho Ilaldgadi-sot (low south-west ami join tho 
westorn bi-ancli known us tho Klmusur river at Kakarhfuh Tho 
Dhargaou range (d,908 foot) forms tho water-parting hotwoon tho 
Paldiu and the Hand lull while tho Siddh-ka-dunda range separates 
tho Khansur valley from the Maudulfci valley un the wost. Portlier 
south on tho left, bank it receives the Bfmliyad alroftm and on I,ho 
right bnifk near Ohawaltliiirn tho Maiulalti draining the Qhokum 
Dun honco the united streams are known as the Taimuriyu which 
reechos the Bahlind on the left bank. It eventually joins tho IU.n- 
gang* on tho right bank near tile middle of the Pdtli Di'm a few 
miles east of tho Bogstvrh bungalow in latitude 29^-34'-35* and 
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longitude 79°-50 / -30 ,/ . A good road crosses tho Tairauriya near 
its junction will; the Ramganga nnd rocrossing at the Sidhhgar 
passes north again near tho Bahliad. It again crosses to tho right- 
banlc as far as the Bhagtawa-chaur and then keeps to the left - 
bank as far as Am-Sot beyond Ohawalthura, ben a a it keeps to tho 
right bank to Kakarbari whore it crosses tlia Khansur and turning 
sharp to tho east follows the course of the Haldgndi branch on to 
the Mandhfd valley. During the dry season the Palain hardly 
flows, but it has numerous deep pools or kunds throughout its 
course. It is a slow flowing river and is rarely more than >24 feet 
broad, but its bed is deep. Except near its sonreo it is very little 
used for irrigation, as for the greater portion of its course it runs 
through uninhabited forests. 

Palbelon Malta, a pafcli of pavgauah Kali Kumaon in Sumatra, 
is bounded on tho north by CkM Tall a j on the west by Sipti 
and Palbelon Talla; on the south by the latter patti and on the 
east by tho same patti and Tallndes. This patti wa3 separated from 
Palholon at the recent settleraont. The statistics of tho Mall a and 
Talla pattis may be shown thus*.— 



AssESSAULE A HE A is lisis. 

Assessment iff rupees, 

Population. 



1 Cumoaied. > 



i 



Pnlboloa, | 

Total. 

Irri¬ 

gated. 

— Cu!- 
tur- 

Dvy. ab,c ‘ 

' i 

1816. j 1820. 

1843. 

Cur. 

rent. 

Males. 

Fe¬ 

males 

Mai In ... 

611 

SI 

388 172 

J 

144 | 216 

279 

467 

335 

278 

Talla ... 

3,764 

150 

2,460 1,134 

1,100 ’ 1,432 

1,700 

2,381 

2,106 

1,788 


The land-tax falls afc Rs. 1-0-8 per cultivated aoee in the Mai (a 
patti and at Us, 1-1-7 in the Talla patti. Two villages were trans¬ 
ferred to Sipti and throe to A33i at the reoent settlement. The pat- 
wnri lives in Bnyala and there is a school in Palsaun. 

Palbelon Talla, a patti of parganah Kftli Kumaon in Kumaon, 
is bounded on the north by Sipti and Palbelon Malla; on the west 
by Talli Rao of parganah Dkyauiran j on tho south by Talkdos 
Bhiibar and on the east by Tallades. This patti was separated 
from Palbelon at the reconfc settlement. The statistics are given 
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•undor tlio Malla patti. The united patti lies west of Glidr&l 
and Till Judes and extends to tho Bhabar, much is high and hilly 
but not too much so for tho growth of turmeric, whilst along 
the lower slopes and in the valleys all tho best grain crops can bo 
raised. One village was receivod from Talli Rao at the recent 
settlement. Tlio patwdri lives in JDyiiri and there is a school in 
Dhuragaon. 

Pali, a considerable parganah of Kumaou, comprises nineteen 
patfcis ouch of which is separately noticed, viz :— 

Ohaukot Malta, Bichhla and Talk; Bora Malla, Bichhla and 
Tall a; Giwar Palla, Talk and Walk; K&knlasutm Malla and Talk; 
Knyuu Palis and Walla ; Silanr Malla and Talk and Suit Malla, 
Palin, Talk, Walla. Tho land-tax at the various settlements has 
boon assessed thus :— 

1815. 1B17. ISIS. 1820. 1823. 1828. 1883. 1843, Current. 

Ra, Rb. Rs. Rs. Bs. Bs. Ra. Ra. Ra. 

21,050 21,1 GG 25,709 31,236 32,084 32,704 33,249 33,81)2 57,320 

The revenue now falls on the whole assessablo area nt Rs. 0-14-8 
per acre and on the cultivation at Rs. 1-1-7 per aero. The whole 
assessable area amounted to 62,641 bisis of which 10,406 aro 
culturable and 52,235 aro cultivated (2,294 irrigated). Besides 
this, 1,304 bisis are held as temple endowments and 97 aro freo of 
revonue. There are 773 mahala or estates comprising 1,048 
villages 1 of which the population at settlement numbered 48,054 
maloa and 44,304 females and in 1881 there were 52,002 males and 
53,581 SemiueB, 

Pali poasoBflca no very lofty ranges and is chiefly rcniarlinblo for tho broad 
valleys ol tlio Western Ruingnnga and its tributary the Blno, which unite near 
Eriddh Kcdfiv, and tho wido lateral glens of tho Khatsdrl, KoLlur, NauriU' and 
Dcgfi dll streams. To a ti nveller coming from Gnrhwfil thoy would suggest that ho 
Is leaving tlio hills altogether. Not less surprising is the aspect o£ many of tho 
smaller ridges of tho hills themselves, especially in tho sub-divisions known ns 
Malta and Talla Dorn covered from base to summit with villages and terraced 
Holds, and separated from each other by a succession of highly cultivated table¬ 
lands and valleys, both small and largo. Of these last tho course of tlio Gagfm 
liver and its nflluouta present h favorable examples. Oi tho former Dwdra UHL 
ami its neighbourhood is a welbhnown illustration. Tho tributary Naihal from 
the west also tenches tho llfimganga through a fertile and populous comitiy, 
but loss flat than flic tracts abovonauiod. KhatBfirl in Giwfir owes its redemption 
train waste and n fatal climate in quito recent times to tho zeal and industry of 

1 In i8ir> there wero G03 villages and iu 1821 thero wwo 942 villages. To 
Govoriuocut Uth March, 1021. 
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tlio principal pudhdu and Ilia cultivators, having beeu fosforcd and encouraged 
hy Mr. Traill, It immediately bordeia on tho Garhwd! pntti ol Lobba, the foifc 
ct that name overhanging the frontier lino, and ita iron mines are the meat exten- 
eivo and productive in the province. The pilgrim road from the northern ahriuca 
hero enters the paiganah aud leaves it again at the points where the narrow ridges 
of Buret and Kath-ki-nnu form the only barrier which separates tho waters of 
the Gdnignugn and Kosi. The namo of the parganah is derived from tho ‘viltago 
of Pali, which is situated on a low spur of the Keith dn a ridge above the 11 drug align 
in Talla Bora, and which was forraorly tho residouce of a Gorkhiiii officer, 
and, in tho earlier part of our rule, of a British tahsfidfir. 

Mr. Batten further remarks that though Pali more resembles a plain than a 
hill parganah, it has already sufficiently paid for the reputation oE superiority; 
mul perhaps has homo a burden which, if equalization had been possible of 
attainment, ought to have been more generally distributed. After all, in a moun¬ 
tain parganah, where nearly every village has been cultivated to the almost, 
where the population Is IncrensiDg without many outlets for its surplus numbers, 
Where the most productive sod is moat precariously situated, whence the markets 
for produce can only be reached by personal human labor without any artificial 
means of transport, mid, finally, whero the wages of labor at Naini Tdl and Bern- 
kliet, or of servico na sepoys and ebapmsia is considered by tho heads of villages 
os far more certain assets than the prices of produce, the present settlement 
vnay bo thought a hard one. Out successors in the province will requir e no written 
English reports to malco them lapldly acquainted with the people of BSmlunaiidal 
mid Pali. Throe-fourths of the litigation in the Court belong to these pargnnahs. 

Panar, a river rising in Patti Malta Shlam of Parganah Ohan- 
gnrkha in Kum&un in latitude 29°-27' and longitude 79°-47', 
drains the sou diem declivities of tho mountain range running 
north-east from Julna oil tho Lob ugh At road to tho Mnthurapuri 
(6,897 feet) peak and thence south-east by Durga, Puli (5,010 
feftty to feswaagthfl water-garfciog between 

tho Simmon and Pan sir. It flows circuitously but generally in 
an eastern direction forming the boundary between the eastern 
half of Malta SAlam and Talla Sfilam and botween Ilangor on 
the north and tho CJMlsi, Gangol, Sui-Bisung and Regarubdn 
pattis of parganah Kdli Kuniaon on the south to its junction 
with Ike Sarju on the right bank above It times war in latitude 
29°-31'-22" and longitude 80°-7 '-25" The total length of its course 
is about twenty-flve miles. Buchanan states that he heard that, 
gold was found in its channol, but he alone mentions it. 

Pandukeswar, in British Garlnva! on the route from &rina« 
trar to Hundes by the Mdna pass, lies 54 miles north-east by east 
of the former in latitude 30°-37'-5fi" longitude 7!) p -35'-30", and 
nine miles north of Joshiinatb, being half way between that placs 
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and Badriu&th. Tho temple of Yog-badri, one of the Panch-badri, 
ig horo. Tho im rno of tho village is said to have boon given it on 
account of tho Pfindavas who, after making ovor IListinapur to 
Parik shit, retired to this place to worship and die. The popula¬ 
tion at tho census of 1872 numbered 267 souls. Some of tho trea¬ 
sure belonging to tho Jtadrin&th temple is kept hare. Tho villagers 
trade a littlo with the Bhotiy&s and also open shops during the 
pilgrim season. Elevation abovo tlm son 6,300 foot, 

Fanfchij a village and oncamping-ground in patti Pindam'ir of 
patganali Badhfin in Garhwdl on the ronto from Karnprayilg to 
Bfigeswar, is situate on the loft bank of tho Pindar river in liitw, 
tudo 30°-7'-45" aud longitude 79°-25M0": distant, 10 miles, 4 
furlongs and 35 poles from llugoli and 13 miles 1 furlong 7 polos 
from Jolobugv. 

Tho road hence to Jolabngr continues along tho loft hunk of tlio Pindar river 
to tto junction with the Ktiub river (2,715 yards), to the Ming livulet, tolerably 
level, 1 wile 6 furlouga 34 poles, flora FtiuiUi. Thonco by tho Itsi (t'.evu) anil Kolsari 
nvulots to Laoignundn, 4 miles 15 furlongs 20 poles, Ponca noiosa tho ICinnuii juul 
BaiUlioli nvulota to the Thnruli bridge lending by DQngnri ami Jiuujlmgt to 
NandpiaySg, 2 miles 3 furlouga 3? poles, h'rom Thnruli whore thoro is n Biini- 
yS’a shop the Dcovnra and Titivakot rivulets mo crossed and the road, still toler¬ 
ably level, poBatsby KotanUbngv to Jolnbugr, 3 nhlta 0 furlongs from Thariili. 
Tho onenmplng-gronnd is close to the hank of the Vnulur, hut it would bn bettor 
to march two miles further on closo to the first tca-gnrdon, whence there Is an 
undisturbed view of Trifliil from base to summit. 

Pauuvva-Naula, u halting-place, village and traveller^ bunga¬ 
low on tho routo from Almora to Pithoragarh, situalo in patti 
Talk Lakkawpur of parganah Ckangarkhii in Korn non, lies in lati¬ 
tude 29°-38'-35 // and longitude 79°-51 / -15' 7 at an elevation of 
6,489 foet above tho level of tho sqq and a few hundred foot below 
tho summit of the rirlgo : distant 13 miles from Almorn, 40 miles 
from Pithoragarh and 8 miles from iho next stago at Nnini. Tlio 
bungalow has a watchman but no 000 king utonaik or tables attend¬ 
ant ; Bupplioa may ho obtainod at tho grain shop horo. 

Tho loud lionco to Almora winds along tho slopes of the valleys of the hotel- 
Watcia of Uie Likhihuvar-gadh, a tributary of tho Snwtd, crossing by an iron sus¬ 
pension bridgo and then ascending again to the lidgo above tlio ynlloy of tho 
Suwnl Itself. This river is horo crossed by n bridge mid a very steep oscout lends 
round by the Sintolft nud Uh’iulfingari hills to Ahuorn. Tho roclc mien, schist, 
with on 0 or two small patches of granite ututor Slutoln. Tho road throughout; io 
devoid of Sosc&t and alift&o and ia exceedingly hot in tlio simmer. This march 
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should bo made in the early morning, i£ possible, a?, owing to the open nature of 
the valley, the aun’a rays nro present the whole way, 

Paori, or Parni, a village in patti Nadalsytin and parganah 
Bfirabsyun of Garhwill, ig situate ill north latitude 30°*8'-59 // and 
east longitude 7 8°-4 ( J'-8 ,/ , at an elevation of 5,B50 feet above tho 
level of the sea, distant 7 miles 2 furlongs 4 poles from Srinagar ; 
11 miles from Karan ; 12 miles 1 furlong 28 poles from Toli; 11 miles 
6 furlongs 39 poles from Puriya-ke-manda on fhevoail to Kotdwhra j 
10 miles 14 poles from Simkhet on the old or middle line to 
A Into r a; and U miles 6 furlongs 20 poles from Sirobugr on tho lino 
to Keddruftth, P&ori is built on the ridge separating the head-waters 
of the Kandui-gadh from those of the llandi river, It is chiefly 
distinguished ns the seat of tho civil administration of Garhw61 and 
the court of the Assistant Commissioner, There is u station of the 
American Episcopal Methodist Mission, established in 1864, in 
Chopra, one mile from Paori. 1 Tho mission has prospered failly 
in tho work it has set before itself, though not making many con¬ 
verts. There is a good school with biaiich schools at Srinagar 
and Eamlainandi and small vernacular schools io some of the vil¬ 
lages around Phori. Tho head-school at which a good English 
eduoatiou is given has been a great boon to tile people and im¬ 
proves every year, There is also an orphunago attached to the Mis¬ 
sion. A large school-house, towards fclio erection of which Gov¬ 
ernment gave a grant-in-aid, was completed in 1872, and thero 
seems every prospect of this Mission becoming very prosperous 
and doing a rnuoh-nceded work. Government had a largo tea- 
garden at Gadoli about three miles from Paori on tho same ridge 
to the south-east. It was purchased for a lakh of rupees by a 
planter, who has given up working a great portion of the tea-land, 
and now gets but a small yield from what used to be considered 
one of the best plantations in these hills. 

Though not very high, from its aspeot and situation Pdori is 
coo], and in the winter very cold, as it loses the snu early in the 
afternoon. Tho country in tho vicinity is thickly and highly cul¬ 
tivated and is connected with tho plains and the interior generally 

1 It ia in tlie middle of the district, taking it from north to south, and ia most 
ccutrically situate for all except Bad Win and lohba. it would not bo wise to 
leave paori without an European officer, even should Lhc head-quarters be re¬ 
moved to Lohba. The buildings at Mori co u Id be utilised for the civil courts 

now at SriuagM, 
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by good roads. It 1ms boon proposed to remove the publio-offices 
from here to Lobba, which has a bettor sito and climate; but other 
considerations havo hitherto provenfcod this being dono. The sta¬ 
tion is built on tho northern side of a high ridgo culminating in 
tho KaiikvvfUa peak (0,651 feet) and fneea the snowy van go look¬ 
ing up tho Ganges valley* There is an ox cell out gardon boro con¬ 
taining English fruit-trees of all kinds which is used as a nursery 
for their distribution ovov the district, 

Parkandi, a patti of parganah Nngpnr in British Garhwtil, is 
houndod on tho north by Ruliphiit Malli ; on tho Bontli by ICdU- 
pb&t Talli and iSftgpur Biohhla; on tho wosb by Bdmsu, and on tho 
east by Nftgpur Mnlla. The road from Chnmoli on tlic Alaknanda 
in Easoli by Goposwnr and Tungnilfli passes through tho eastern 
part of this patti across the Agnskdmini stream to the KodiimMU 
road, which follows the left bank of the MandfUdni river, Tho 
patvv&ri of Malli KHliplifit, resident in Guptkfahi, collects tho land- 
re venue of this patti also, which is all alienated in sad&bart for 
charitable purposes. Tbo villages are of good quality, some of 
them growing sugarcane, but they deteriorate as tkoy ascond tho 
Valley, The providing rocks are granite and slato, 

Patli Dull, or Eh & bar, one of the largest of the v alloys or Diins 
formed by streams in British Garhwdl flowing between the main 
ranges of tho hills and a lower range of clay and sandstono imme¬ 
diately bordering on tho plains, is bounded on tho north by Ajmero, 
BiJa JVTidJa, BjirJjilpnr TnJJn and Pjjinun ; on the sonih and west by 
the Bijnor district, and on the east,by tho lyunmon Bln'ibar, To 
the west lio the .Gliokum and Kotri Duns, whioli nro inchulod in 
the Patli Dim or Garhwdl Bhfibar for all purposos. 

Along tho pi ft in a boundary a fair road runs in tho Bijnor diutiiot and, conmonc- 
ing on tho -west, n road runs lo Kotdwnm by tho Kanriya Chftiihi along tho foot of tho 
hills. Another runs up tho Siyn Sot by tho Sanni poult (1,0CS foot), pnflfung Kotii 
in tho Kotri Dtin and bifurcating at whmioo tho won tom branch goes on Lo 

Hogarth nnrt tho onstorn by Dimln to KAaumgliftf, in tin) Ghoknm Hun, also iu a 
•westerly dirootion. From Diinki a light track pusses donli tho Mnndfilti river east¬ 
wards and joins the Ffioii road at Ohttwalthura. PiuwIIqI with this, a Irnolt pftssoo 
down tho Kotri DOn from near Kotri, crossing tho watershed between tho Siya Sot 
and tlio SOna Nadi by tlio ofl’-aboota of tho Satavlriiri rango and joining the llunma- 
gar road by Lnkrigh&b, nonr tho conftuonco ol tho Bona with, the Itamganga. Mid¬ 
way this road ia conneobod with tlio plains by a iond from Moti-Sdl to lCrilmShahtd, 
about fi.’vo mUoa. Tbo plnino nro again conuooted with tbo lTvtli X>Aii by tbroo xotAbj 
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tho most westerly follows tho right lank of the Bamganga to its confluence* with tlio 
Bonn, thence orcsBing tho Bona once nnd tho lUmganga twice, it passes up tho 
Tnmriya and Jfsuidalti to Cbawnlthura, whence it proceeds up tho hod of the Pa lain as 
far as tho Khanedr rivor; hero it turns suddenly east and passing by Hnldgadi and 
Jhith joins tho Pdori road at Ifarfciyo. ThoPaoii road ontora from the plains by tho 
KnuchnnghStj pass and crossing the RSmgiraga. iu tho Pun runs directly north by 
Bomalklioliya, Kotri and Unaib. Purtlior oast, tho Kainur niul Dharou road pierces 
tho outer iaugo hy tho Ddnapfini pass and runs north through Tuliya and Konda, 
while the llamnagar road, runs dneatly cast along the left bank of the Bimgangn 
from tho Bogbdrh bungalow throngh the middlo of tho Pntli DGu This tract is 
theroforo woll off for means of communicationj tho stages and distances on tho princi- 
pal lines are given olsowhoia. 

Tho wliolo tract may ha divided into three. Tho Ohokum Dun immediately 
under tho greater ranges of the Himalaya to tho extreme west is separated from tho 
Kotri Din hy a tango of hills attaining au elevation of over 3,000 feet and known as 
tho llhulked, Ilathibhfin, Keh Hnrpal and Ueo-kanda range. This forms the water- 
Blied hotwoon tho Manddlti, which drams tho Cholaim valley on the north, and tho 
Bona, which diain9 the Kotri valley on tho south. Both these rivers run eastwards 
and full into tliolldmganga in tho lhltli Dfin. At tho western end of both the Kotri 
nnd Cliokiim valleys a ridgo runs north nnd south uhich sonde the western drainage 
into tho Biya Sot, running south nnd debouching on the plains at Bantu, while the 
ORstorn Acclivities of this ridgo foim tho sources of tho head-waters of tho hiandulti 
and Bona. To tho south tho Kotri Dun is separated from tho plains hy a low sandy 
rango attaining a height at Ginjwala of 2,723 foot. At tho eastern end of these 
Dfins commences tho broad expanse of tho Pdtli Hun, through which the Kfimgnuga 
flowa. This valley ia also aopamted from tho plains hy a low inngc of hills and re- 
coivcB tho J tain a go oE thoso hills and ou tho north those from the water-shod sepa¬ 
rating it from tho Mandhfil valley, In foot tho wholo tract ia oao mass of water 
courses, lioro called sots, pouring down to fcko main drainage arteries nnd all eventually 
swelling tho waters of tho western Eimganga, which join the Ganges in the Patiikh- 
ntmd distant. Tho hills descend to the rivor iu broad Bfcoppcs covered with sal, 
cotton-wood, and other trees, many of whieh aro very valuable. It used to be culti¬ 
vated, nnd was also used as grazing land for large herds of cattloj hot when Govern¬ 
ment took up tho direct management of tho foioats, cultivation and grazing wore both 
ntopped. A largo saw mill, which was to lave been worked hy water power taken by 
a canal from tlio Hfimganga, was erected under tlio superintendence of Captain Reid, 
hub it was found that tha expense of working it would bo too great, and fchn sal forests 
hail boon so reoklcssly out that no wood remained to bo worked up. The place at 
which it was erected is called DogsSrh, wbwo there is also a bungalow still used hy 
forest cfficors. Cutting in this D6n has Icon prohibited for some years, and tho rdf 
forest is visibly increasing and ought to heecmo tho best block west of tho Saida 
river. This and other Dims aro tlio hiding placos of olopbaute and other wild animnlsj 
tigers mo ospcciaUy numerous, being driven thoro by increasing cultivation in thq 
plains and Bhdlmr. Tho pntfci was fonnod in 1B61 from (he Path DGn and the forest 
portions of Paitun, Bndalpur, Sffa, Karaundu, Ajmero nnd Udaipur, comprising what 
ia ptyleil in tlio forest rccoids, tho Kotri mi ?&tli Dfaw nnd Bhabnr llawu&anpfa and 
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wit All tlio villages intorfoving with the sil losovvcs woro romovod and tho people 
wore compensated or given 1 finds in exchange in Uijnor." 

Patwalsyun, a very small patti of parganah Bdraksyun in Bri¬ 
tish Garhwtilj is bounded on the north by Gangwfirsyun and Pai- 
dulsyun; on the oast by tho latter patti and Aswalayun; on tbo 
south by tho latter patti and Many&rsyuu, and ou the wosfc by tbo 
latter patti and GangwAvayfin. The. pafcswri of K&pholsy&u, resident 
in Saliliyami, collects tho luntUrovenno of this patti also. Patwfil- 
syuu, so named after the ohm that colonised it, contains the upper 
(valors of tho Khar-gadh. The road to Kotdwfirn by Mohripfmi 
post-bouso passes through it and it possesses some oak and pi no 
forest. 

Phaldakot, a parganah of Kumaon, comprises six pattis, oaoh 
of which is separately noticed, viz; —Ohaugnou, Uhiiraplmt, ICos- 
yfi.ii Malta and Talk, Kandarkimwa and Haiti Doti. Tho assess¬ 
ment at each settlement has been as follows:— 


1815, 

1817, 

1818. 

1820. 

1823. 

1828. 

1833. 

1843. 

Current. 

ns. 

Its. 

Its. 

Its, 

Its. 

Its. 

Its. 

Its. 

Ils. 

5,881 

0,133 

6,001 

7,001 

7/10.1 

7,401 

7,528 

7,605 

10,3 10 


The incidence of the curreul land tax on tho whole area assess¬ 
able to reveuuo is Ra. 1-0-10 per aero and on tho cultivation is 
Rs. 1-6-1 per acre. The assossablo area comprises 9,832 Mst, of 
which 1,996 are cultumble and 7,836 are cultivated (703 irrigated) 
and about 50 are held as temple endowments. There are 128 
maluvls or estates comprising 161 villages. The parganah roaclies 
from SLyoJii Devi along tho soufcheril slopes of tho ridge separating 
the drainage of tho Kosi from that of tho lhimganga as fur as 
Biim. Westward of this, tho mountain ranges are included in 
P&li, but in patti Kosyfin the parganah stretches along tlio Kosi as 
far as Soti whore it marches with tho Kota parganah. With tho 
exception of a few places in ICosyiin Ihore is littlo level and irrigat¬ 
ed land, and some of this was injured much in tho floods of 1880. 
All the upland pattis are similar in character to Dkaniydkot. It 
was formerly hold by Kdtki Rajputs and named after tho fort 
occupied by thorn. Batten writes 

“ Tho villages aro for tho most part largo, well-inhabited ruul thriving, but fcho 
eoil in tho uppor parts is not very favourable for tho produotion of tho boat grain n. 
Tho pooplo of this pargnnnh liowovor aro gionfc trqfflekora, and with thoir neighbours 
of Dhawiy&kot almost monopolism the trftdo in borax, &o., botwoon Bfigoswar and 
lUmnagnr, ns also tho cloth and sugar tiado botwoon Almora and Knshipur. Tho 
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principal waning furuacss for boras at Edmnagav iteelf belong to liill-mon of PIiaM.1- 
t°fc. TJio Pandos of Pamlolcota ate a principal clan in Malli Dofci, mi nldicEed to mar 
oantilo and carrying pui suits, ivbilo tlioy afford village ncconntants, soMiara and mc?- 
Bongoi's to Government.” 

The population at the ourroul settlement numbered «S,i>S2 mtiles 
and 8,269 females, and in 1881, 9,406 males and 0,13(1 females. 

Pharka, a very small patfci of parganah Kali Kimmoa, in Ku- 
maon was formed from Sipti-Gangol at the recent settlement, It ia 
bounded on the north by Asi and Gangol; on tho west by Aai ; on 
the south by Sipti, and on the oast by Gangol. It contains the 
tract around the village of Pharka on the road between Lohughul 
and Aim ora and contains the villages of Bntula-Muj and M&ra- 
gaon. The pafcwdri lives in Pharka. The assessable area comprises 
145 UsiSf of which (53 are oulturablc and 82 are cultivated (10 
irrigated). The land-revenue amounted to Rs. 37 ia 1820, 
Ra.75 in 1843, and now stands at Rs. 112, which falls at Its. 1-5-9 
per aore on the cultivation and at So. 0-12-4 per acre on the total 
area. The population at settlement numbered 27 males and 35 
females. 

Pharka, a halting-place aud former travellers’ bungalow in tlio 
pafcti of tho same name and parganah Kali Knmaoti of Kumaon, is 
situate in north latitude 29°-22'-48" and oast longitude SOM r -5l ff , 
at an elovation of 5,854 feet above the level of the sea; distant 
nine miles from LohngbAfc aud 13 miles from Devi-dhura. 
Tho bungalow has neither cookiilg utensils nor attendants, but 
there is a grain-shop. There aro several good groves of deodar 
in the vicinity: one at Dana near Ddrnftfch, another at Luliyn, and a 
third near the Pharka bungalow. There are several villages scat¬ 
tered over tho neighbouring valleys, most of which are alienated 
in giinlk to the Badriimth temple at Almora. Much rice is grown 
in tho swampy bottoms whoso streams join the Ladhiya at Kela • 
ghdfc. Tho rooks consist for the most part of granite in a state ol 
complete disintegration. 

Pharkiya, or Phnrkiya, a halting-place on the route to th-* 
Piudari glacier, 5 miles from Diwali, 69 miles from Almora an I 
3 miles from tho glacier: see Buqm and DiwAli. Xheio is n 
bungalow without attendants or supplies hero. 

Pindar, or ( ganger ’ from Sanak ‘ pad,' 1 to go,’ a river of 
Kumaon, takes its rise in a glacier in a hollow bounded by snowy 

83 
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peaks over 20,000 feet high nt an olovation of 12,088 foot above tho 
level of tho sea. Tho glacier is situate in north latitude 80°-i5'* 
80* and east longitude 80°-2' in palti Mnlla Dtinpur. Tho Pindar 
springs up at onco from tlio fool of llio gliieior and hn» a course) 
generally south, passing by Martoli, Phmkiya and Diigli to Diw&H, 
where it is joined on tho loft bank by tho Kuphiiii. Thence it 
bends to tho south-west by IChati to ‘Wacliham, near which it 
rocuivos on tho right bunk the Sundardhunga and further on ill 
Kauw&ri ou tho Garhwal front]or tho Bbaiganga on tho same side. 
Tho course is thence raoro duo west to tho conflnonco witii tho 
Kailganga on tho right bank at Taler in patti Pindar w&r, whom 
ib bends southwards boforo again resuming its western course at 
TJiaritli; it receives on tho right bank llio Goptara-gfi-dh, and at 
Paithjuii tho Toligur stream, whilst on tlio loft bank it receives 
numerous small torrents all along its course and at Simli tho Pha- 
rfirigAr. It joins tho Alnknanda on tho left bank in north latitude 
30°-lo^-43' / and east bugitudo 7D°-15 '-"2d" at Kainprayug, at an 
olovation of 2,000 feet abovo tho level of tho sea. Tlio Pindar is 
crossed by suspension bridges at Rarnprayng and Narityanbugr 
and by an iron wire-bridge at Tlmmli. Somo account of Llio Pimhiri 
glacior lias already been given, 1 From Diwiili, al llio confluence 
of llio Pindar and K up him, the glacier of the former is distant, a 
marob and a half, and of tho latter ono march, * Ihndar ’ moans 
an affluent or foodor, 'whilst e Pindcit * is a bridge or causeway or 
pass ago over a river or ravino, 

Tho following account of tlio journey from Diigli to the glacior 
is from Major Madden 2 

" In tho noi'di-woafc Ilhnilayn, contrary to the fact lioro, llio pusses uro nil gaiiioj 
By tho north.wont Banhn oE tho strinttus: hero, in journal, tlw oaafcorn lunlc is most 
ncrpiiaiblo. Ono eironniBlimco roniains coiudiml, which is Llio comjmmtivoly level hud 
of llio rivov liolow tho gliicior. Prom its sonreo to llio onvo nearly, tlio Pindar {lows 
along a wiilo clmnnol, ovoi spread with gravel and Blonos, the produul doubtless of llio 
glaciov, which lias no louninal moritinu; ils waters nvo exceedingly I mind, and though 
diminished above hy tho dozens of cascades, which of all th/cn, and at all (UhUiwoh rush, 
donn fioin the snow, mo qnilo impassable. Tho spot call'd l’mdiiri is rather mi open, 
tniduliiling picco of ground, rovoiod with gmus, doolfH, and tho nbiqmlonii nhophordV 
pvtvso, iii nil umplnlhoatvo of crags, with many tmow-lioiVi along thoso ImoHj llionsooiifc 
is mfcher tdoop, over rough, and occasionally pasUivt) laud, covered with Ribbaldiu, 
fiuiiai Luullcyana, a low shrubby jhlyayalwi, tho yellow aromatic 'J'anucotwn, tho 
1 Cdtz. X, 182, 2 ,T, A. fi. Ben., XVI (1), 2DG, 
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dwarf whito UelicJtvijsvm, a garlic-liko Allium, and two most abundant and beautiful 
Who GeutiaiiB. The glacior Jay to fclio west, anil botwcon us and it roso a lofty 
moraine, along tLo hithor or east Inso of winch flows n considerable stream, tLe eonreo 
of which is much moio remoto than that of fcho Pindar, -which it joins one or two 
hundred yards below its exit from tho ice. Haring ascended perlmpe a thousand foot 
and atuking to tho loft crossed the moraine, which is hero about 150 feet high, do- 
acond to tlio glacier, a few hundred paces towaids its head, ivheioit commences in Logo 
broken tiois of tho puiest snow. 

The inoraino is coustitutcd of gravel, mud, and blocks of stouo imbedded in ico ; 
tbo stones aio very small. Thcio is a rery steep descent to where tho river issues 
fiom a cavo in tho fnco of tho glacier, about 20 feet high', by perhaps 00 wido; the 
impending roof is riven into four oi fivo successive Uncle libs of ice . The recent heavy 
rams had thoroughly washed tho Finikin glacior, nud its surface exhibited a sheet of 
tbo purest ico, except on and near tbo torminnl escarpment, which, lieing covered with 
rubblo, resombles, at a short distance, a steep bank of mud, and such is said to bo tho 
nppcnranco in May and Juno of tho Milam glacier. But to make quite euro fragments 
havo frequently been broken off which overoywhore wore perfect ice. tho only differ¬ 
ence perceptible, between this and tho Alpine ice, being a coarser granular structure 
boro. It is intersected by tho same fissures, has tho same lib and texture, and from 
its origin in tho snow to its tei initiation above tho cave, falls in a sonos of tbo most 
beautiful cams That the ma^s is moving downwards scorns confirmed by the form of 
tho snow at its bend, viz., n succession of tori aces, with Btcop wales, just such as clay, &e , 
MsSnmos on its support lining removed The glacier may be about two miles long, and 
from 300 to 400 yards broad, and probably oeoirpics tho interval between tlio levels 
12,000 aud 13,000 feot nl/ovo the sea; owing its existence to the vast quantities of 
enow precipitated fromHandft Don npd tho other lofty mountains above, which, molted 
by tho noonday' Btm, is frozen at night. It must bo observed, too, that, in spito of 
theory and observation olsowhoro, tbo perpetual snow appears here to descend to tbo 
lovel of 13,000 feot: far from tlio bead of tlio ico to tho crest of ** Traill’s Pose —” the 
col which may bo considered ns tlio root of the glacior—there ia an uninterrupted bui- 
faco of snow, and that from its low angle, oscept for tho lowest thousand feat, evident¬ 
ly in sita. 

bfono of tbo culminating pinnacles of the Himalaya are visible from Pindnri; 
though a great peak is immediately above on tbo oust, but its northern Bhoulder, a 
massive snowy mountain, /onus a grand objeofc to tho north-east, mid this, passing 
the dopiossion foiming Traill’s Pass, is continued in glorious domes and peaks to tbo 
loft, wlioro a beautiful pinnacle terminates the view, apparently the eastern moat of 
tho two lower peaks of Nanda-Dovi. The adytum of the goddess herself is utterly 
concealed. Amongst boiuo great rocks on tho east of tbo moraine, numbers of tho 
curious Baimurea obvallata are found, called the “ Jcnnwal” or lotos of Nnnda-Dovi ; 
near it grows tlio Qolomum ma.cn/cephala, irnothor sacred plant, bearing tho strango 
namo of ' lain tagar,’ or black Tabornaimontaun; and tho common rhubarb (iihciv.n 
Etnodi ) boro called ‘ dolu Tbo rocks m situ about tho glacier are mica-slato and 
gneiss, but on tbo moraine, tlio fragments couaisfc also of crystalline and vlafcy quartz, 
tho latter often considerably colored with iron between tbo layers, honieblciide rock 
is iilao common; "and masses of tbo same granite which forms the great range at hast 
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up to Gangofcii Though it exhibit'i quartz, felspar, mid mica, tliO felspar is in suoli 
excess to the ofclwr imimvain, aiul largo mystala of blade sclioil avo eo abundant, that 
Captain Ilorlioit probably did net recognize it to bo granite, and bonce his douinl Unit 
ting rook is found in tlio snowy ningo. It certainly differs much m appearance from 
tlio moie iu\tUvmlio j’uuufo wliicU is found uotUi and south of tlio grout obain, iu 
ICnnfior ami Kmuaon ” 

Pindarpar, a patti of pavganah BadhAn in British Garhwul is 
bounded on tho north by Nand6k ; on the west by KarAkot, on 
tlio south by tlio Pindar river, which sopnvatos it from PindnnvAr 
and on tho oast by Kumaon. Tlio palwAri rosidos in Tlmrali. 
Tho lawl-mvonuo and saddbavt in 18(54 amounted to Its. 2,320 
and the gtinth to lla. 41 paid by 4,802 souls. Tlio villages are 
good and bad, varying vory much * tlioy lie for tho most part in 
tlio valleys of the tributary streams and thoro is nuieh was to. 
Tlioro aro iion mines at Khctn-lVuclur worked and old initios 
of the snniG motal at, Bulan, Blandauli and Btiya, and loud mines 
afc JAkh novov yot worked. 

Pindarwar, a patti of pargnnnh BadhAn in British Qarliwill, is 
bounded on tlio north by tho Pindar river, which sopnrnlcs it from 
PindarpAr of tho samo pavganah ; on tho south by pavganah Pali 
of Kiunnon and patti Lohba of GarliwAl ; on tho west by girgur 
and on tho south-east and cast by pavganah DAnpur of Kumaon. 
It lios almost ontiroly among tho high mountains bordoring on tho 
Pindar rivor and con fains tho sourco of tho Giunti. Tho paLwAri 
rosidos in KulsAri. Tho laiul-rovonuo and saddbavt in 1804 amounted 
to Bb. 2,240 and gAnth to Bs. 29 paid by 5,052 souls. 

Pingala Pakha, a patti of pavganah Channdkofc in British 
GavhwAl is bounded on tho oast by Tat.'tin of pargannh Malta 
SaUui and on all other sides by paltis of its own pargannlu U is 
drained by a tiibutary of tho Machhldd rivor. Tlio patwAri veai- 
donfc in KAndo collects tho land-rovonuo of pattis Gumrsyun and 
KimgadigAr also, wliioli in 1804 aggrogaLod Bs. 2,351 plus Bs. 133 
for rovonuo-freje and gtinth lands assumed. 

pinnath, a tomplo and villago in patti BorArau Pnlla of piu-ga- 
nah BavahmandaT in Kumaon, is situato in north latitudo 29°^50'- 
45" and east, longitude 79°-35' about 32 miles from Almora by 
DwAraluit and seven milos from tlio latter place. It is built on a 
spur Bom tlio Gopalkol peak (D,050 foot) overlooking tho upper 
portion of tlio ICosi valley, & colony of Gosains reside here and 
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a number of their makaiits lio buried close by, each with a small 
dome oyoi* his remains surmounted by a miniatoro ling. The 
Gosains possess a grant engraved in metal conferring lands on 
Siva as Pinakeawar, { Lord of the trident,’ executed by Udyofc 
Chand, Rdja of ICnmaon in 1613 san. (1601 A. D.) aud another 
by Baz Bahadur Chand and his consort bearing date 1654 A. D, 

“ The temples mo situated about half way up the hill above the village. The first 
Is a small conical structure, eight to ten feet lngli, dedicated to Bhniron, The main 
temple is close to this on the north, n square, slated edifice, with the door facing 
the south, and figuics of rajas, &c., sculptured on the walls. The roof of the 
portico is funned by the Indian arch, nud on its aides are ropiescnted the five 
Pdndftvas, the adytum is smalt and contains nothing but one or two images of 
Makadeo aud Devi j about eighty years ago the originnt pile was nearly ell over¬ 
thrown by an earthquake The place is only frequented in the rainy season and 
autumn, whert in October there is a fair. The want ot water is poorly supplied 
by a cistern and several wells, twelve to fifteen feet deep, excavated in the rock. 
Solar the rock Is qunrtz and slate, but onwards quartz only, disposed in vast 
beds, the outcrop ot which faces west-south-wosb. The are* o£ this summit is not 
nbove flftoeu feet across, with precipitous glens all mound, and ail exceedingly 
narrow rocky ridge connecting it with Bhatkot (9,0BG feet) bearing south-west. 
The Burhapinndth range is continued north-west in a very lofty and comparative¬ 
ly level Spur, called Birchliwa (8,012 foot), excessively precipitous to the left or 
west-south-west. In this Is the mam source ot the Korn, which hence (lows nearly 
due east for about five miles, its northern bank being formed by the slopes of 
Gopfilkot, on whose craggy summit the Katyfir lidjas bad a stronghold in which 
thou 1 treasures were deposited" (Madden). 

Etg&lkotL, a village and halting-place with dharmsdtas and 
grain-shops on the roufco from Almora to the Nfti pass, is situate 
on the loft bank of the Alnknanda river in latitude 30°-2& ; -5(F 
and longitude 79 o -28'-20'' / in patti Talli Dasoli of paignifah 
Dnsoli in British Gavhwal. It is distant 7 miles 6 furlongs from 
Malhfina (l£ miles beyond Nandpraydg) and 11 miles 3 furlongs 
and 34 polos from Hilang, the next stage. The road from M&thAna 
lies along the left bank of the Alaknancla to Ohimoli, about four 
miles, where thoro are dharmsdlas, a dispensary and grain-shops. 
Haro the Alaknanda is crossed by an iron suspension bridge and 
the new road follows the right bank to EUt, where it re-erosses and 
continues on the left bank to Pipalkoti. A stream that carries oft 
the surplus waters of the small Difiri lako is crossed on the light 
bank. On the left bank by the old road the Khanyfiri-gMh is 
crossed at Bhotiya bazftr, the Bm-ganga at Biri and the Gat-gadb 
1 J, A, S. Beu, 1848, 019: Gaz, XI, SIB, 782, 848, 60S, 509, 691. 
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noai‘[Ildt. This was abandoned owing to tlio Hoods in fcho Biri- 
gaii"a in I860, which swopt away tho bridge tlicro and al. Cliimoli. 

Pitliorag’arh, or Pitliamagarh or Shor, a village) in patki Mahar 
and parg.inah Shor of Kunmon, is silnato in novtli hitilmlo 29 °- 
35'~11" and oast longitude at au elevation of 5,<>31 

foot above tlio lovol of tlio sea, lies 16 milos west of, tho Kali river 
and 55 miles east Fiom Altnom. Tlio station now oecupiod by ono 
company of the 3rd Goikbas fu>m Almora lies nearly in tlio centre 
oftho valley with a population in 1881 numbering 255 souls. 

“The Shoe* valley itself is about five miles in length by alien t throes m breadth, 
dipping gently to the south-east mid bisected into lioith and south by a tubular 
lidgo of slate, limestone and greenstone originating in the mountains to the not Ill- 
west and blanching Cluwn to the Bontk-cnsl. On the south-wosteni oxpo-nuo 
stands fort Loudon on a mound apparently artificially scarped, about llfleon foot 
high, crowned by a loop-holed wall, seven or eight fort high, with platlorms for 
guns, » few houses for ban neks and a reservoir for water that is nmv empty. 
On'a commanding point to the lionh-weat is ft small eqimro tower nbmit fifteen 
feet square, also loop-hnled for musketry and known nfl ’Wilkiegarli, Iheso aro 
now unlennnted and the barracks of the Gorkhas lie to tho cast of the fort. 
There la u school and police station here. In former times the site was consider¬ 
ed unhealthy and gave rise to fevers and bowel com plaints during the ruins. In 
187 3, in common with llio rcBt oi eastern Kumaon, cholera, visited the valley and 
took a virulent form while if lasted. 

The whole valley is prettily dotted with small villages, gonomlly placed on 
eminences and surrounded by the only tieen vibiblo, except tho dial ant forests of 
Blslifvr and Tlidkil. Tlio land iH often nearly quito 
BJioi valley. ievol for extensive tracts, ami is carefully cultivated 

with wheat, &e, iho soil is a stiff olny, which, after 
ploughing, requites to he broken up by wooden mullets. Tito people do not emi¬ 
grate to lIio Bhaimi, which, with tho femlityof tho soil, is the cause of tins abund¬ 
ance and cheapness of provisions compared with Lohughdt and Almora, ICault 
section of the Shor valley has its stream ; that to the south, named Chandrahli/ign, 
flows along the non 111 end, and, joined by tlio branch fiom tho north-west, escapes 
south to tlio Kali by the temple und glen ot, Chnupukhlya. The outline of the 
enclosing mountains is extremely bold nml varied, tlicir sides sloping and grassy 
iu flomo pmts, stoop as walla m others. To tlio east is the Durga range about 
7,000 fccL high, connected on tho north with the remarkable summit of Dlmj, 
8,141) feet high, with a contour exactly similar to a Bcction thiongh aparupot. To 
tho south.south west appears the long ihlgo of Thiikil, with its three summits. 
To the noi’lh-iioibh-wext arc the mountains over which goes tlio direct road to 
Almora, and north-north-east is a hold and lofty none, the Kolepwar peak, but 
hotter known to the Knglish residents a» tlio ‘Drill ’ hill. It is reported to boar 
this lust appellation from tlio tiadilion that, In days of yoio, tho colonel of cho 
regiment stationed here was accustomed to punish delinquents by ordering them 
1 Some derive the mime from ‘ Swarga-rohini,' but the process is not clear. 
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to trudge, in full panoply, to the top of this hill, their commanding officer, teles¬ 
cope iu hand, superintending the distant penance, in liis onn verandah. In this 
direction runs the road to By nils ; ihe Chhipnla mountain, 13,500 feet high, tho 
last ramification of the Pnnch-Chulu, closes llle horizon. About sixteen iuilc3 east 
of Pithnmgarh, the Kali is passed by an iron suspension bridge, the boundary 
| between ike British and Nepalese temtone3, where each nation has a guard. The 
river is said to be there confined to a very narrow width between limestone cliffs 
I)i'. McClcllnnd found precious serpentine nt Gurat village, on the way down from 
Pitliora ” (Madilati), 

The people of Slior liave ft geneva! impiession that the prevalence of goitre 
iu their valley is owing to the presence of so much limestone, and one may occa¬ 
sionally hear a hill-man object to Nairn Tfil on the score of the water there being 
impregnated with lime. Dr, McCIc-lliuid has adopted this opinion and endeavours 
to prove hy an induction from particulars that whcio the springs arc in limestone, 
tho disenso prevails • where m elate, that it 13 unknown. There is not ft trace of 
lime at Almoin, yet the malady has shown itself them in several sepoys, natives 
of the plains, as well ns in European children, none of whom could have had any 
hereditary pro-disposition, Dr. Dollnrtl found the ease Use same at Lohuglmt. For 
an account of Dr McClelland's researches see “ Some inquiries in the province of 
Knmaoii,” Calcutta, 1835, by Dr. ,1 McClelland, page 254. Pilhorngaili is a station 
of tho American Episcopal Methodist Mission, which supports a dispensary and 
ealioul hero. For the road to Almoin, see Bass . to Lnhugk&t, see Gcx . hence to 
Bfigcswfti, by Bemiiag 10 miles j to Samidiydr 6 miles ; to Bfigeswnr 7 miles, Thai 
is distant fnun Pithoiagarli l»fc miles. 

The following I able supplied by Mr, Beckett gives the ninrclics from Pithom- 
garh to the Dfiram and By/ins passes 

Piura, a traveller’s rest-house, on the upper road between Al- 
Tuot’a andNaini Till* is situate in north latitude 29 P -3Q-23 v , and 
east longitude 79 0 -39'-23", at an elevation of about 5, (192 feet 
above the sea, distant 8£ miles from Ahnorn, 23 miles from Naim 
Till, and 10 miles from Ramgarlu It commands aparticulavljfino 
view of part of the Snowy Range, Being on the northern face of 
the mountain, it is very cold in winter. About fire miles to the 
south-east is the Mukteswar peak covered with Querous dilalata , 
which shelters one or two shrines of Mahadeo, Sain and Cforil. 
On the evags a little below are certain marks which the people 
believe to be the foot-prints of elephants, horses, and camels, the 
army of a certain deity who, wishing to pass this way, was opposed 
by the local demon, The latter obtained deliveraneo [moksha) by 
being sent to live amongst the Agaris and lienee the name Mukt- 
oswar. Prom Piura there is a very long descent to the junction 
of the Smviil and the Kumniya, which is crossed by an iron sus¬ 
pension bridge, and then a steep and tiresome ascent up a bare 
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rocky hill for 1,600 foot to Almora. Of a Iiot clay this is ono of tho 
most trying ascents for its length in the hills. Tho looks aro 
quartz, miea-shto, gnoisa, and linally granite, which forma an 
ontire hill south-west of Almora, and lias apparently lifted up and in 
aonio places confcortod tho ofcliors to a vomarkahlo degreo. To tho 
south, indeed, tho strata appear to dip imdor tlio graffito; they also 
contain in this neighbourhood quartz dykes supposod to indicate tho 
action of granite, Tho quarries of micaceous and qunrtzsoso rocks 
supply excellent materials for building and roofing. 

Pungaraon, apnfcti ofparganah Gangoli in lvimiaon, is bounded 
on the north by Dunpur Biclihla ; on tho oast by Mali of Sira and 
Tall ados of Juh&r ; on tho south by Bar dun, and on tho west by 
Niikuri. This pntti oomprisos tho valley of tho Birar-gdr, an 
affluent of tho oaslorn Ramgangaon the right bank. To the north 
it is bounded by a range extending from Kiilimig (7,317 feet.) west¬ 
wards, and on the south by a similar range extending from Ohau- 
kori (6,553 feet) by Khainlok (6,847 foot) eastwards to the Rdtn- 
ganga. Paths connect tho villages with the road from Bfigoswav 
to Tejam on tho north and to Nava Thai on tho Rfimganga just 
outside the boundary of tho pntti on tho oast. Tho assossnblo area 
comprises 2,499 Msi3 } of which 1,252 aro cnlturablo and 1,247 aro 
cultivated (932 irrigated), The land-tax yielded Us. 444 in 1815 : 
Rs. 546 in 1820: Rs. 689 in 1848, and is now assessed at 
Us. 2,417, which lulls on tho total assessable area at Rs. 0-15-0 per 
aero and on the cultivated area at Rs. 1-15-0 per acre. Some 59 
lisis aro hold froo of rovenuo. Tho population at tho time of 
settlement numbered 2,466 souls, of whom 1,314 woro females. 
Tho patwari resides in Sangor, where there is a school. 

Rajpur, a village in tho western Dun, with a fixed population 
of legs than 2,000 souls, is situate at tho foot of the Jtim&layan 
range on tho road from Dohra to Mussoorio, six miles fiom Dehra 
and seven miles from the Lmdaur post-olliou. Tim site has mi 
area of 1,018 acres, tho highest point being about 8,000 foot abovo 
the level of the sea. Thoro is a perceptible diftbroneo betwoon 
the climate lioro and that of Dehra, a diflorouco also marked by 
tho vogctaLion. Kajpur possesses two hotels, a police-station, post- 
office, and a dispensary. Tho last is largely mado uao of by tho 
considerable floating population employed in tho carrying trade 
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between the valley and Mussoorie. Ail old canal repaired and 
made available in 1S40-41 runs from the head of the Rispana tor¬ 
rent to the east of the town, and supplies the people of Dehra with 
drinking water. 

Rakas Tali a lake of Tibet adjoining llanasarownr, is situate in 
north latitude 30°-44/ and oast longitude 81 0 -lC f , at an elevation 
of 15,300 feet above the level of the sea. It is also known as 
Kawnn-krad and Clio Lagan or Lauga by the Tibetans, Tlio jour¬ 
ney by tho Lnnpiya-dliura pass from Kutlii as far as the Larcba 
or northern foot of tlie pass is described elsewhere. The journey 
thence to Riikas Tal, also taken from Captain H. Strachoy’s 
journal is described as follows 1 :— 

Proceeded from the Larcha to Bkfcviti (15,760 feet), n short distance beyond 
this on mi eminence 250 feet higher than Bhawiti and 500 feet above the Darnm- 
yduktii 3 ftsmtvllfl.it covered over with religious structures called Ghoktdn or 
Mdnepmii, little towers of stones, stuck about with dirty ragged flags sail to 
lmvo been erected by some Lama, hoiiee the name Cbokldn-Lumu. identic to 
the nortli is a low plain expanded to a eousideiable size, and to the cast contracted 
to a mero valley, a mile wide, receding south-eastward behind the Choktdn hill. 
Beyond this valley, north-eastward, the ground is occupied by lofty hills or low 
maun tain a nab easily reducible to a regular plan, but the general tendency of 
thorn scorn to bo in parallel ranges running north-west and south-east ,the most 
distant of them, tho highest slightly tipped with snow iti streaks bate and there, and 
beyond thoso lines the lakes, entirely shat out from view. 

In tho low plain to tho north-eastward, ten to twelve miles off, rises n small 
isolated MW, on the top ci which was ousc a fott, 
Qyanlraft. called Nimaklmr; Bhotiyas call It, Gyauicia ; there 

ia no village or fixed habitation liere, bub it is a 
considerable resort in the summer for the salt aud gram traffic of the Bhotiyas 
from Darina and western Bydiis, It lies oil tho road from Piuang to G&gi, aud 
one way to Guctoh, and on the road from ChUchmi to Giagri. Immediately 
beyond Gyfiaiiup. a long narrow sheet of water ia visible; it is a sort of hike called 
TSra-tjliu lccelvitig the drainage of the low plain and the adjacent bills on tho 
oast, mid giving off Its surplus water occasionally into the Chugac westward. 
Beyond this again uses a range of hills concealing the bed of tlie firthnpnri Sad¬ 
ia]. GyAaima belongs to Kyunglnug. Wild geese and ducks breed upon tho 
lakes during tho summer, and the people of Kyuuglung take tho eggs. From 
Linm-Choktun the path descended Into tho plain by a long, but easy declivity 
and crossed the flat wheie it is about a mile and a half wide; reaching the mid¬ 
dle of which, it extends many tnilos in a long valley confined between tlie base of 
tho Byiins Himalaya, and the ranges of the lofty hill which is visible from Lfima- 
i This account ia epitomised from H. Straehoy’s journey in lS4i>, he left tho 
Bardin, Ootobor 1st: Therm, snnriso, M°i 9 a u , 29°; 2nd, 7 a.w. 20 ; 3rd, 9 
a si. 30 °; 4th, 6 a,m. 20°. See further KailXs ; Man as mow in. 
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Chofelao. Tlio origin of the Karnfili is closo by near Chujlyn Iri the valley which 
ifc outers a few miles to tho south-west. TJio end of the valley appeared from 
this plnce to turn sautlivaid, where it entered tho head of tho Purling valley ftiul 
tho vjow in tliits direction was terminated by a lingo snowy mountain, tlio last 
anti greatest of a chain which comes from tho south-eastward along the lull hank 
of the KiiTtifili, the Iliuiiyaimmoof it is Momomingh orNimo Niungll ; tho Blmtiyas 
call it Griirla and tho IliiiduH name it MandhaUfilri, having nrv elevation of 25,.150 
fcotnbovo tho level of tlio sea. Owing to its eminence and its height exceeding 
any other peak within n radius of forty miles, ifc is one of tho most-striking objects 
in this part of the Himalaya. Beyond Guiln wo enmo on Chujiya Tol (15,250 
feet), a favourite resort of hordsmen and shcphcids from rutting, consisting of a 
Bide ravine imining from north-west to south-east Into the nmin valley, then des¬ 
cending again a very considerable hill, part of which was very Bleep and stony, tlio 
path renelicsu summit of which Uie elevation'is 17,000 foot 

The most rcmaikublo part of tho prospect from this eminence was tho 
Indian Himalaya, the view of which extended from Gurlu on iho extreme 
cast, as far weal wards perhaps as Ltiphichol, including all tlio outer part at 
caHtof the snowy range of hyalin, DiUnia, and Julifir, nud from this elevated 
station the spectator seems almost to ho looking down upon the top of tho 
snowy range, which lioio loses much of its apparent height, hut with an inciunso 
of visible breadth in the sumo proportions, so that the iango assumed something 
of tho wppeainnco of a wide field or aca of snow 
tossed into a thousand heaps in tlio most gigantic 
confusion. Tho northern face of tho Himalaya thus seen from a commanding 
station, though still much broken into ravines, peaks and ridges, exhibit* a nmoli 
more gradual and (latter general declivity, with smoother and rounder (dope6 than 
the vast rocky walls of the southern face, and a much gi cater expanse of snow, 
which extend* down to the limit of congelation, in a regular hue, scarcely broken 
here and thoro by a few moro rocky prom in on cos. Tlio snow Hue hoio is perhaps 

between fifteen and sixteen thousand feet, numh about tho aonm as on the south aide. 
A zone of one thousand foot or so must bo allowed lor Hie variation of tho lino 
according tn tho nature of the subordinate slopes, their individual exposures, and 
degree of proximity to the opon country northward, in which direction the snow 
Hue appeared to Captain Slmchey to be somewhat higher, as was noticed at 
Bhiiwiti. Tho termination of the IlmhUaya in tho table-bind is generally abrupt 
and well-defined, and tho transition to a new climate sacma to ’bu similarly well- 
mnrkeil and midden. The great bulk and height of the moimtuiuomi range appears 
to arrest the progress of tho Indian rainy season, and to the northward, cuimcquont- 
)y, there is so lilllo free moisture in tho upper air, lhnl snow does not fall in atitll- 
dent quantities to withe tat id tho heat of the sun for many days together, at very 
considerable elevations : honco the lino of suow on the mountains that rise from 
tho northern table land is on an nvoutgo perhaps two or lluco thousand feat higher 
than on tho Indian Himalaya, though tho atmospheric toniperoturo on the former 
may possibly bo colder at equal Itcinlits. 


Prom this summit tho path descends again as much ns it came up from 
aJjg Chujiya Tol, but more gradually into a level valley 

with llat bottom, varying from ono to throe furlougo 
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to Width, winding between steep rounded hills for many miles together along which 
it continued to wlune n small stream of water made its appearance, The name oi 
this valley is Amlang : a little further oa the stream turns northward, nnd drains 
into the Gyaninia watec, which is visible from Lauui-Choktin Elevation of Amlaug 
] 5,250 feet. Turning eastward Amlang is left over the low lulls on the right Bide of 
the \allcy ; a mile or two of undulating ground leads into another valley similar to 
Amlang 5 a mile further on loads into a third valley or a second brunch of the last, 
like the others, but open at both ends, and a mile down, divided mto two 
branches going eastward and soutb-eastward,the roadfallowing thoformer, beyond 
this the path follows a com-ae north of east and crossing the stream again which 
runs into Bukas Tfil ascends rising ground at the foot of lofty hills cm the other 
side. 

Here is the first view of Riikas Til, a mile or two to tho so nth-oast further 
on, at a point opposite the middle of tho eastern 
Itflkas Ml, shape a side, a full view of the lake js obtained. 

It Is in long irregular orescent some seven miles 
wide cast and west, and twenty miles long north and south. A lofty range 
of lulls sit etch uortli-westward, separating the lake from ihe head valley of 
tho Karnfili, These lulls lisa abruptly out of the water in bold rocky bulks with 
many deep inlets, promontories, and one or two small islands of the same character. 
This part of the lake is altogether so irregular in outline that it could hardly be 
defined without detailed survey and close inspection of every point The eastern 
shore is bounded by shelving ground and low hills, tho south end being a good deal 
recessed, eastward, into a deep bay, the middle part advancing, further westward 
(n n rocky bank of modern to height, find tho north end sweeping round to ilia west* 
Wal'd, ns far as could ha seen, with a margin of groan grassy plain from the back of 
which the Gangi'i mountains rose iu dark steep slopes. The western shore of the 
lake was undulating ground or low hills at the foot of steep and lofty ones. The 
water of the lake was of the clearest, brightest blue, reflecting with double Inten¬ 
sity tlio colour of tho sky above, and tho northern bom of Llic water, overshadowed 
by tlio wall of mountain rising above It, was darkenod intnn deeper hue, partaking 
of Miofltio purple colour that distinguishes the rocks of Gfingri, The path now 
inclined northward, the hilly bank over which it came subsiding Into level Bhore 
sloping down to the water’s edge. The path lies over this for two or three miles, 
tlio water half n mile to the right, and ns far to tho loft Tsabgya Gumba is passed, 
but is not visible under tho ateep hillside, this is tho only Gumba on the bonks of 
Rfikaa Tfil. The shore of the hike here showed marks of variation iu lha water* 
level to tho extent of a few foot, ground which appeared to have hoen lately 
inundated, now half dry and swampy, was covered with a Very thick efflorescence 
of soda (or same such salt), which must arise from the soil, ns tho water wns quite 
pure and sweet, Tho course now about northward passed under a small rocky 
headland, which advances oloso to tile water's edge, nnd then entered on another 
low flat, bearing marks of occasional inundation in places ■, hera two pro mentor Eos 
of low clear land nppeur stretching into the lake for a mile or two, one from 
tho south and the other from tho north, covered with green grass, high hills being 
BblU on the left. The northern horn of tho lake now tapvlly narrows w the 
extreme north-western point, whero the lake ends ia swampy ground interspersed 
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with puddles of water. Thin is or ought to be, Hie exit ns tlio ground evidently 
slopes down to Cliaugcliung where the river ia visible 

At the sonth-eaatorn coiner of Itukus Till, which forma n largo liny under 
the foot of Qurla, fchoro is or was n Dhimmalu. culled Logim-Tunknng, uiitl a uitlier 
marine'looliing bench \mh wncenlvw lidges iuxl shingle Bliumng vm Unions in 
tlie water levol to the extent of six feel per hups above the present sin face j llm 
sliinglo nntl sand are mostly granitic mid tlie fonner partially rolled ; only 
the soutliorn half of Lagan is visible from Tunknug, the northern pm t being hidden 
by the piojecting lnlly banks which occupy the middle pint of liio lafeo’u enstem 
shore. The extremo breadth of the lake at tins its widest may bo eleven milea 
01 thereabouts, equal to the middle biendthof Miijmn There is no island in 
RilkfiB Tfd with n monastery on it. 

Eamganga (eastern), a river which has its source in piitli 
JBichlila Dan par in Kiimaon, in a horses boo-shaped depression of 
a very mounfcninons tract. To the north tho ridge culminates in a 
peak 19,554 feet above the IcVol of the sea : on tho oast, tho ridge 
runs south with a series of peaks ranging from 1(5,321 lo 9,814 feet 
(to tho west of Qanngftrh on the Milam route) and which foim t.lio 
■water-parting between it and tho G-ori : on tho west the rid go has 
also a southern direction and in tho upper portion separates tho 
Hum gang a from tho Kuphini and iowor down m north latitude 80°-d' 
from the Sarju. Tho Bfimganga forms tho boundary south wards 
between BicliklaDiuipunmdTullados, and is crossed by tho read from 
Bfigeswar to Milam by Ganngarh at Bhakunda. .Further south it 
forms tho boundary between Pungiuuuii and Barton of Unngoli and 
Mlili of Sira, and a road proceeds along its left bank to Pillioragarh 
crossing at N uyn Thai, tho road from A lino in to AskoL The wliolo 
course from Bliakunda is nearly due south mid further on it lor ms 
tho boundary botwoon BAralnsi, Bet) Talln, Waldiya Mullu, and 
R/uvaI on tho left bank and Pun gar turn and Bel on tho right bank. 
In this portion of its courso it is crossed by a suspension bridge 
on tho road fiom Gangoli Hat to Bins. It recoivos numerous tor¬ 
rents on either bank during its course, but none of any gioat import¬ 
ance. Tho limno Runignnga is often givon to tho united stream 
of tho Surju and Bfunganga from their ooulhieuco at lt&mcswnr to 
Pachoswar, wlioro it joins tho Kiili, 

Eamganga, (western), a river which takes its vise in patti 
Lohba of parganah Ohandpurin Garhwiil, in north latilado 30°-5' 
and oast longitude 79°-18' is also known as the ltulmfc or RiipuL. 

Tlie drain ago area of its lioad-wntora is very dearly marked by lofty rid gen. 
To the noilh tlie ridge latcuds in a direction slightly north-cast from llic 
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northern peak of the Dudutoli ridge <io,188 feet) tD the Diwali-khel (7,oio feet} 
on this Kftrnpmy&g road. To the west is tho Dudutoli range and on the south its 
continuation almost due east by the Malkhoii pass (8,012 feet) to the exit of tho 
R&tngauga near Mehalchauri, On Clio east the ridge extends from Ditrnli by 
Kftiidnl (8,558 feet) aud Kaupur (9,522 feet) then conies Byhisu above llitliiyu and 
Thajkharak (7,83fl foot) to Sungarkall The western ridge separates the drainage 
nvea of the R&mgnnga from that of the Nyar, a tributary of Live Ganges , the nor- 
tlicin udgo separates it from tho Bhniang&i, a tnlmtnry of the Pindar and the east¬ 
ern lidge also from the Pindar 7alley. The atrcamlets converge on the south east¬ 
ern corner of the basin and at Gnonli below lift Inya form a considerable river in the 
rains, which escapes by a narrow chasm (now bridged) from the Lolilia valley near 
Melialchauri. The Lohbn valley is about eight to eleven miles in breadth fiom the 
eastern to tlie western watershed and ton miles in length from noifch to south, so 
that thedrainage waters as aeon at Mehalch iart represent the surplus moisture of 
one hundred square miles of hill country from rainfall and springs. There is no 
other outlet for these waters than the Ramganga, and Mchalchnuri would seem 
admirably adapted to form a station far registering tlie volume of water carried off 
from a given area of typical hill country while rningauge stations here and at 
Lohba and Silkot would sufficiently indicate the rainfall in ift valley, upland, arid 
mountain divisions, Melialchauri bridge lies in latitude 29°-fi8'-50 w and longitude 
7a°'22Mo" at an elevation above the sea of 4,280 feet, 

Fiom Meholchnmi the Ramgansa has a course for a short distnnea due east 
through tho eastern range by a deep and ntvnow gorge, emerging from which it 
bends to the south-east, receiving the Khmisar-gadh on the left bank. Thence 
sweeping around tho boh th-eastern continuation of ttia Lolibagnrh range it receives 
the Turng Tal river and then takes a south-westerly course by Gauai, receiving the 
Kotlar-gndli rising on tho western declivity of Dutmgln on tho same bank and tho 
lClumsar-gadh from Pauuwa-khal on the opposite bank. Numerous hill-Umciits 
pour Into it from cither aids further down, Tho story goes that the gods once in- 
tended to make Dwjiva their home, and they lesolvod to moke there a pruydga or 
eouffuence of {he ifamgangit ucJ the Gitgtfo. '/’Ac ccdcr h«j issaed to the gtrcitoH 
to unito tlielr Wfttora and the Gagas passed on the message to the Hfiingansa to 
ooiiio up tlie Bairti valley from Gaum aud break down the barrier that separates 
the Dwarn /InL from tlie Bairti valley Tlie messenger was a smal tree, aud when 
it coiue to Clihuui it said : “ I nm very tall and unn see a long way off. aud there H 
no necessity for my giving myself tho tumble of going any farther i surely the 
Rtogangn must conic down by Fiumwa-kUal.” lu the meantime the LUmgauge, 
bad turned north east at Melialchauri mid came round and passed by Gnudi without 
being stopped. Tho roar of the waters aroused the semal, and he called out to tho 
Edmgnnga to come Ilfs way to Dwira, But he received the reply " too late 1 ’ and the 
Gagas was obliged to proceed lower down to meet the Riragaoga aud abused his 
messenger, hence the phrase— 

*• lu se mal h& rabanyti hai, ” 

« you are a messenger of the semal sort,*’ applied to those who neglect their instruc¬ 
tions. 

The course from Gniiai lends to Bhikiya-ke-Sain, iu latitude 29 Q -42'-fi n and 
longitude 79°-18'»20'' where the Rdmganga receives the Gagas on the left bank, 
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Further south-west the united Rtreams of the [fin gw a and Blno rlvors fall into it 
on the right bank and in littitudo 29 o -34'-40 w and longitude 79°-8 , -25 // , tho ooa- 
Bklcrublo stream of the Maudhal river on tho same side. Ilenoo the Ilnnigangn 
enters the Blidbiu* flowing nearly duo -west tinongh the PAUL Dun, where it iceoivcn 
unions others tho Pain in mid flona rivers on the right hank, Thou turning south- 
eastwards, the Il&mganga bursts tluougli the outer range comapondlug to tho 
Slwnllksof Uio Dclim Dun and outers tho plains near the K&lngtuh fort Bonlli 
of tho KiilngnrU peak (2,319 feet) in the Bijnor district, about ninety miles from 
its source. 

Ramgarh or Ram "dr, a parganah of Kumaon contains throo 
patfcis, viz., Rtlmgdfh, Mulla and Talla and Agar. Tho asaoasmont 
at each sottlomont was as follows t — 


1815. 

1B17. 

1818, 

1820. 

1823 

1823. 

i83:i. 

1811. 

Current. 

' Its. 

RS. 

Rs. 

Us. 

Rs. 

Us, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Us. 

1,944 

1,940 

2,317 

l,0bD 

1,869 

1,901 

1,913 

1,614 

2,304 

Tho incidonco 

of tho 

land 

tax on 

tho 

total 

area amounts to 


Ro. 0-L4-1 por acre, and oil tho cultivation to Ro. 1-8-U por lime, 
The assessable area comprisda 2,610 btsis, of which 1,122 iiro cul-* 
tumble and 1,488 aro cultivated (18 irrigated). Tho population at 
Bottleinont mimbored 2,683 males and 2,474 fotnalos. This pur- 
gun ah lies bet woo a tlio Qagar and Lohukot ranges, both uniting 
eastwards in tlio Motes war peak. Tiro upper parts belong to Asrar, 
and thoro is hardly any talldon or lowlands capable of irrigation. 

The SauiiHoi Sons occupy tho Agar villages whence they arc called Agmifl. 
Their.special avocation is mining,in which they ar« engugcd throughout the district. 
Of late years, however, this Imb given place to woik on roads and at tho now sani¬ 
taria and m the Bhfibar. Tlio oliinnto is fairly salubilous, but tho soil is poor, Tho 
Agaris rciuiiin nlhoino from May until November and then disperse to their sovoral 
occupations olscwliore. The people of iidingiirh pay rcvcmio ncomding In the 
onpftbility of tholr villages. The inhabitants of tho piatiirosquo village of Nliya- 
kfiua on ilie Almora road aro Palas and Niiyuka—Lho Connor tho dancing-girls of 
Knniaon, and tho latter a class originally springing from that corrupt son too, and 
afterwards, by jntermamago with othei inforioi tribes, becoming a sepaiutc clan, 
only occasionally rceriulod by births froiji Putas. The daughters born to NAyalsa, 
however, thumsclvea recruit the membets ot the frail sister hood, Tho Nay aka 
have, during tho British rule, been the chief eloarcis of Lho (Jhliakiiaia BhAbar, and 
as olscwhere remarked tlioiv villages of Haldvani, &o , aro highly flourishing, Tho 
people of Borhakot and Julia also possess tracts of land In tlio Bhiibar. The par- 
gaufth now contains :>C estates comprising 31 villages, Tho mines of the Agnr 
pnttl wero formerly leased for very largo smna, they now yield loss than Its, 100 
a year. The pi incipal mines are found in Agar, GharlihAni, IlhuuMchdya, Ku timid, 
Pui’Mrlm, and I’ali, 

Ramgar Malla, a patti of parganah Rfungdr in Kumaon, is 
bounded on the no rib by ltamgkr Talla ; on tho west by Dlinniya- 
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hot; ou the south by Mnhryiiri Talli, and on the oaafc by Agrr, 
This patti was separated from' Raragau at the recent settlement. 
The statistics of the Mai la and Talla paths may' be shown thus:— 



Assessable auea in IUis, 

Assessment in itofees. 

Population. 

Rarng&r. 


Cultivated, 

Cur. 
re at. 




Cur¬ 

rent, 


Fe¬ 

males. 


Total. 

Irri¬ 

gated, 

Dry. 

1816. 

1820. 

1843. 

, 

Males, 

Malla ,,, 

604 

14 

S2 

457 

440 

6G7 

570 

536 

850 

■384 

Tails ... 

260 

1 

188 

90 

195 

254 

223 

247 

283 

245 


The incidence of the existing assessment on the whole area is 
Us. 1-1-0 per acre in the Haifa and Rs. 0-14 per acre in the 
Talla patti. The incidence ou cultivation is Rs. 1-8-4 and Rs, 1-4-10 
respectively. In 1872-73 the iron mines were leased with the Agar 
patti at Rs, 92 a year. The patwari resides in Suiikiya. 

Rarngar Talla. a patti of pavganak R6mg&r in Kumaon, is bound¬ 
ed on the north by Kotauli Malli; on the south by Ramgfir Mnllu; 
on the east by Agar, and ou the west by Dhamyakot. This patti 
wns separated from IMmgftr afc the recent settlement. The statis¬ 
tics are given under the Malla pntti. 

Ramgar, a travellers’ rest-house on the upper road from Naini 
T61 to A!morn, 12 miles from the former and 20 miles from the 
jailer, is situated in latitude 29°-26'-8" and longitude 7.9°-35-40", 
at an elevation of 5,872 foot above the level of the sea in pargunah 
Rdingiir in Kumaon. There is also a d/tarmsdla or rest-house for 
native travellers, to which water is conveyed by a series of wooden 
gutters from the Gf6gar pass above. 

The population of the neighbourhood migrate to tho Bhnbar during the cold 
and bet seasons, and are on this account better off than tho majority of lull-men. 
In the valley about tiro miles from tho bungalow are the remains ol the iron works 
erected by Government and now belonging to the Kumaon Iron Works Company 
constructed for smelting the rich boil ore of the valley which belongs to the 
hmmatitc and magnetic varieties, Some account of this projeofc has been already 
given. 1 The march from Nairn Til to Ramg&r is one of the most beautiful and 
characteristic in the cater Hiiiisinya. The road haring the margin of the Jake 
□sconda a few hundred feet to avoid ft formidable landslip caused ]>y tho rotten 

* Gaz, X, 262 . 
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shales of which tlie mountains along the north side of fcho Ialco nro composed. It 
then passes under the peak of Larlya-kfinta and above the barrack b of Kiiln-Uhau 
winding amongst the groat grassy spurs ami deep wooded khuds which run down 
from the 1101 thorn prolongation of Laiiya-kdnta Passing by BhuwiUi it roaches 
tlie Nmgliitli stream by a stoop descent, From the banlyuts shop tliero, a steady riso 
along an outlying spin of tho Giig.ir rango for four miles to the Odpar peak 
(7,856 feet) and pass, whence ndescenfc of two miles lends to Ildnigftr bungalow. 
Tho botany of this march ami indeed all the way to Alin or a has betm investigated 
and rceoided by Majoi Madden in one of his delightful papers, 1 

From lldingfir to Piura bungalow', ten miles, tho road first dips ono thousand 
feet, to the level and oompiirntivcly open valley of the Hfimgar stream } a milts or ho 
further on, the rontlcrosses to the light bank of thes 
stream by a pretty Iron an spoil si on budge, beyond will oh 
and some 2oo feet above the road is tho N ay ak nil a village, vorypielly and neat, the 
residence of that em ions class who have been described mnongHt tho castes in ICumn* 
on. Ihoin Hie bridge fhcio is a somcwlmt long nsDent to the gallery, where fcbn 
road keeps for two miles along the south-east fare ot the hot and hare Loliakoti or 
Fatluirgarlu mountain, which rises fully a thousand feet higher (7,6815 foot), About 
Nfiynloma oomim’iiceu the mica-slate formation ho general thence norlhwardR ; oil 
the gallery it is blended with strata of blue crystalline limcBtnne, tho whole dipping 
north-east. At the cast end of tho gallery Is tho Doodara pass on tho uol which 
joins PaLliarRnrhl to Muktenvar. Ilero Alinora is first soon, backed by tho auowfl, 
but the view is soon lost, for I he road now makes a second dip into tho glen of tho 
Deodar stream; Ibis rises in Mulcteawau and joins tho Kosl above Minima. Jts 
slopes o Kill lilt a rich cxpnnse of cultivation about Kiituir, Bnnjgaon, and Tikiud hi 
contrast wllli the gloomy forestB of tlio Gfigar. Prom tho valley there is a long 
ascent to tho Lnldnna Blofiynk whcictheie mo the lemaijis of a email fortJct 
belonging to olden days. About east nml some 200 foot lowoi is tho Piura (g,w.) 
travellers’ rest-house. 

Itamnagar, tho chief market of tlio Kota Bh&bar in Kumtion, 
is situate in north latiludo 29°-23'-35" and oast longitude 
79°-10-9, w at sm elevation of 1,204 foot above tbolovol of tho sou on 
tho right bank of the Kosi, distant 12 miloa from Kota; G miles 
from Dliiknli; 12 from Mohfm; 20 miloa from Soli] 36 miloa 
from lOmirnu, and 56 miles from Alrnora, It is tho groat lowland 
mart of western Kumaon as Haldwfmi is for midland and Barmdoo 
for custom Kumaon. In 1881 Iho population numherod 3096 souls, 
chiefly Baniyas, Before 1850, Ohilkiya was tho principal mart for 
forest and hill produce, but it has since then quite given plaoo to 
RAnmagar. Thoro is a police-station, dispensary and forest bun¬ 
galow hero. 

Tlie routes to and from Hfimnagar being tho most important In tho tract 
lying along the foot of the hills, we givo thorn hero. Prom Bwmdco to Ohhini 
1 J, S. Bon, 1848, page 414. 
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CSiauld D harms ala six miles for tlie first Gremlin the mil fallows ttiugM across 
tho numerous Btrcuna flowing from the foot of Hie bills into the Stria, and lws 
many ascents imd descents. The Du,in or Cliliini stream lie wing from tho ravines 
'vest of Bsialija is crossed close to the encamping.ground. From hence to Dogfcri, 
fcix miles, the road crosses tho bed of the KaUuniya and nmner ms small sots or 
Ion cuts with some difflcult places for laden carts wlicu there is rain. There is a 
Ohauki and Dharinsivlan heie. Janhwil is the next stage, nine miles ; the road us 
usual ami indeed all along crossing liumcious beds of tmrents, here and there 
wheic sandy very difllculfc ami requiting somo rough lcpaiis. There are native 
rest-houses here To Chorgaliya ( 1 , 018 feet) nine miles: bare there is a small 
Imaar, icached after crossing the Nn.udUa.uc (Dewa) and its numerous oRslioofa, 
Noxt otage is Hnldwfiui (</.v.) twelve miles, then Chaunclmla six miles, and 
K&lndhfingi six miles. From Kaladhungi the stage? are Bsilpaino nine miles, 
and R&mnngnr nix miles. Proceeding vestwards sve hive Dhela seven miles, tho 
name of tho village and river (unbridged) passing by llinimatpuc and Suw.ildcli. 
Next comes Laid hang (l,U7 feet) with a Chnuln three miles from Dhela cros sing 
an unbridged stream. Not comes Jliinia, four miles, after crowing the Phika, 
the western bouudaiy of tlie iCamaon Bhiibar. Three miles further ou is D ha con 
with « Chnuki (<i a.) whence roads branch o2 to all parts of Garliwal. Five miles 
on the Itdmgimgfl is crossed at Kalagarh by Lskrlglmt, where there was once « 
fort. The next Btageis Kala-Shnlri l or Kiln Sayyid (l,o«8 feet) seven miles ; then 
J’Akhran nino miles; Sanclm olglit miles j IlUdukbatn nine miles; LSldlmng, 
a bazaar and clninki, ten miles ; Chila thirteen miles, and Kankhal three n-ilcs. 
Tho eutirc road from B&mnagnr to Uhila Is unmctaUed, but is passable for laden 
catta from November to tho rains, crossing the sols by improvised log*bridges. 
This is tho main road for the traffic from the east including Nepal to tho Ganges, 
and is also largely used by pilgrims passing to the groat assemblies nt Hard war. 
It ia also used by tlie timber merchants for exporting the produce af the foresta 
to the plain?, nnd J3 continually crossed by the roads leading mLo the hills direct 
from the plains. 

Eaugor, a patti. of pavgauak Okangarkha ia ICmnaon, is bound¬ 
ed ou the north by Damn 5 011 tho west by Imkhanpur Malta and 
Sulam Malla; on the south by tho latter patti and tho Pandr river 
separating it from the pattis of Kdli Kumaon ; and on the east by 
Bol of Gangoli. Portions of this patti were transferred to Diirun 
at tho rocont settlement. It is drained by the Pandr river, a tri¬ 
butary of the Sarju fulling into it on the left bank abovo Kfimos- 
war. TI 10 assessable area eoniprisos 4,156 blsis, of which 1,060 
are oulturable and 2,406 are cultivated (139 irrigated). Tlio 
assessment in 1815 amounted to Rs. 429: in 1S20 to Rs. 1,005, 
in 1843 to Rs. 1,108, and is now Rs, 2,481, which falls at Rs. 0-9-7 
per aero on tho total assessable area and at Rs. 0-15-11 per aero 
on the cultivation. Upwards of 6 S 8 hisia aio outside the revenue- 
roll as gfoith and was to. Tho population at the time of settlement 
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numbered 4,2S3 souls, of whom 1,809 aro fomalns. Tho copper 
mines at Cliimmakholi aro un worked, hut the iron mines at TJklial- 
gailia, Bhimdoli, and Pahkiiri aro loaned with ibo other mines of 
OhiiiigarUha in Diirtin, Kharahi, and Lakhanpur, and yiold a rove- 
mio of Jis. 1)25 a year. Tho putw6ri resides in Gauli, and there 
is a school in Cliauklioli. 

Ranigadh, a palti of parganali CJhandpur in British Oarhwal, 
5s bounded on tho north by Nagpur Biolibla ; on tho south by 
Taili Chandpur and Kandursyun ; on tho cast by Taili Chandpur 
and Biclihla Nagpur ; and on tho west by D him pur, from which 
aotno villages wore received at the recent self lenient. Tho pativnri 
of Dhanpur residing in Pantu collects the land rovonno, Tho patfci 
lies along tho left bank of tho Aliiktuuula river, below its conflu¬ 
ence with tho Pindar. Tho hills aro generally steep, and tho tops* 
aro covofcd with oak and pine. There aro copper mines at Dluinpiw 
at the head of the valley just outs id o tho pntti, Bangui*, Bumoli, 
and Bibyadib Andikholi, all at work, and an old mine of tho samo 
metal at Lawful. Dhanpur has also a load mine. The iron mi non 
of KTuusoyi, Koti, and Sukund aro also worked. These are all 
aitunto on the Dhanpur ran go crowned by tho peaks of Dobri (9,892 
foot), Gwitnngarh (9,821 loot), and Pandobri (9,859 feet). 

Rn-wah a patti of pargumi Blior in Kimiuon, is bounded on tho 
north by Waliliya Malla ; on tho west by tho eastern Rnnigangn 
river; on tho south by tho j&irjii, and on the east by WoJdiyn 
Talla. Tho LolmghiU and PithoragarJi road panes through Grin, 
in this palti, where there is a travellers’ rest-ho use. Tlmkil, on tho 
oast, rises to 8,16-L foot. The assessable area comprises 1,5 L5 /»/.■»«, 
of which 902 are cultivated (253 irrigated) ancl (513 are cultumble- 
The hind Lax yielded Its. 1G6 in 1815, Its. 343 in 1820, Its. 455 in 
1813. Tho present assessment amounts to Its. 1,010 and falls on 
the total assessable urea at Its. I-0-0 per aero, and on the cultivation 
at Us. 1-7-6 por aero. Tho population at soLLloinont numbered 
1,955 souls, of whom 892 wore females. Tho pulwari resides in 
Bhatyura, and there is a school in Tlmrkot. 

Rawatayun, a patti of pargumi Baralisyuu in British GarhwAl,ia 
bounded on the north by tho Alaknanda river, on tho east by KuLliol- 
syun, on the south by Idwulsytin, and on tlio west by Bangarhsyuii. 
Tho patwuri of Ibis patti, resident ill Margann, collects the land 
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(revenue of patfcis Bangarhsyun Find Siionsyun also ; fciio three ag¬ 
gregated in 18(51 Us. 2,811 for land revenue and mddbart, and 
?ds. 6(1 for giintk paid by 5,3-115 souls. This pafcfci contains a small 
strip a Hand along t!ia loft bank of the Alaknanda, mostly level or 
of easy slope, and is traversed by the road from. Hard war to Sri¬ 
nagar. 

Regaruban, a patti of pargana Kali Kumaon in Kumaon, is 
bounded on tho north-west by the Pamir river, a tributary of llio 
BarjUj which separates it from patti Ilangor of pargana Clirmgar- 
klia; on tho nor 111-oast by tho Sarju river, winch separates it from 
Bel of Gaugoli; on tho east by Gmndos; on the south by Oliaral 
Malla; and on lho south-west by Sai-Bisung. Tho assessable area 
comprises 3,813 bisis, of which 1,380 are eulturable and 2,433 are 
cultivated (83 irrigated). The land tax amounted to Rs. 910 in 
1815, to Rs. 1,100 iu 1820, and to Rs. 1,514 in 1813, and now 
stands at Lis. 2,4(57, which falls on the acre of cultivation in tho 
nssosaablo area at JK 1-0-2, aud on tho aero of tho total area at 
Rs. 0-10-J. Tho population at settlement numbered 2,310 males 
and 1,851 females. Tho villages that lie between ChftaM and. tho 
Snvju avo for tho most part situate on high ridges and slopes. 
Tho climato is good; hut from the poorness of the soil tho coarser 
grains, like manduwa , predominate. The pntv/iri resides in 
Biiparu, and there is a school in Regarii. 

Ringwarsyan, a patti of pargauah Chaundkot of British Garli- 
WiU, is bounded on tho north by Mawhlsyun ; on the south by Jain- 
tolsyun; on tho oast by Kinigarigftr ; and on the west by theB&rah- 
syun pargnnali. Tho Phori and Bbarou road passes through this 
patti, which is drained by a branch of the Machhlad river forming 
its northern boundary. The patw&ri of this patti resides in 
Gajora, and LiaS also charge of the collection of the land-revenue in 
Mawfilsyun and Jninfcolsyun, which in 1864 aggregated Rs. 2,392 
plus Rs, 71 for resinned gihith ami revenue-free lands. 

Rithagar, a patti of'parganah Ohaugarkha in Kumnon, is bound¬ 
ed on the north by Khardbi; on the wosfc by Sytinara Malla ; on the 
south by Lakh an pur Talk ancl Danin; and on tho east by tho Sarju 
liver w hioh separates it from Athgaon of Gaugoli. Portions of Danin 
and Kburuhi wove transferred to this patti at tho recent settlement. 
The two eastern roads from Almorato B ages wav pass through it on 
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either sido of the Jaranli poalc (0,200 foot'. This patti oconpics 
tbo valley of tho Jillar-gadh, a tributary of tlio Snrju, which 
it joins on tho right bank near Diingari-lokho. Tho patwftri 
resides in Khakar. Tlio lower part near tho Barjn is covered 
with a luxuriant tropical vegetation, and is hot and unhealthy. 
During tho rains tho pooplo aro much troubled by tho miira, a 
small fly that loaves an irritating mark like a bruise whorovor it 
bites, and if scratched tho bilo becomes a soro of a loprons appear¬ 
ance, Tho assessable area amounts to 1,634 Msis, of which 770 
aro cnlturable and 863 aro cultivated (200 irrigated). Tho assess¬ 
ment in 1815 was Us. 74; in 1820 wasRs. 405 ; in 184,3 was Ra, 444 j 
and at present is Rs. 1,121, which falls at Rs. 0-11-0 per aero on 
the tolul nssossablo area and at Rs. 1-4-10 por aero on tlio culti¬ 
vation ; about 170 lists aio held as gunih outaido the rovonuo-pay- 
ing area. The population at tho time of sottlemonfc numbered 1,258 
souls, of whom 54 8 were fomales, Tho upper part of tho patti nonr 
Bilauri and Olihnuna has a good climato and somo fine cultivation, 
and lioro tho Josliis of Jhijhftr havo a sottlomont. Both those 
■villages belong to llaotola RAjpfits connected with tho Chanda. 
Tho ham Ida depending on Naugaon go in pr iso a largo portion of 
tho patti, of which somo fourteen villages belong to Jagoswar lornplo. 
Portions are admirably adapted for tho cultivation of tobacco, tur¬ 
meric, and sugarcane. 

Sabali, u patti of parganah Malta Sal fin in Ghtrhwftl, iB bounded 
on tho north by Itang/irsyun and DhaiwwJyftlsyiin ; on tho south 
by Kli ft tali; on (ho west by Saindhar and on tho oust by Chaukot 
of Knmaou. Ivhulali, Snbnli and Saimlhftr occupy tlio valleys of 
tho Eastern Nytir and Kiiftluli rivor and havo fairly good villages. 
Tho population of Sftbali in 1858 numbered 2,330 males and 2,135 
fomales. Tho patwftri usually resides in Ohntuloli and lias also 
charge of Banguisyun. A fairly elevated range runs down tho 
western portion in a south* easterly direction culminating in'tho 
peaks of MoLikhal (7,688 feet), Tilkani (6,421), under which thorn 
is an unworked iron mino at Ohorkhanda, and Agargarh (6,102 
feet). There is a school at Bangftr. 

Sahasradhara, or ‘spring of a thousand sources,’ lies in a 
glen to the south of tho Dun water-parting ridge n little oast of 
Rajput on tho route to Mussooroo in Debra Dun, Tho wator hero 
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has a fall of about thirty feet and leaves an incrustation of lime ou 
all it touches. Particles thus accumulating for centuries have 
formed a projecting ledge, and thus a sort of cava, from tlio roof 
of which falls a perpetual shower that turns every leaf and blade 
of grass coming intu contact with it into a sort of petrifaction. 
One of the lumps thus formed in a smaller cave adjoining resem- 
hies the linga omhlem of Siva and is tended as such by Brahmans 
from Nilgai. There is also a sulphur spring. Here, as in the glen 
of the My a and NihAl below the Ay nrp&tha cliffs at Naini TM, 
tlio clay slate and limestone rest on beds of aluminous Bhalo and 
wbito gypsum which becomes of an exceedingly hard texture. 
Gypsum appears under analogous circumstances at Jutognenr 
Simla and under the ICrol rods near Snbathu. In the former 
place, us iu tlio Lohakoti hill, the limestone becomes crystalline in 
contact with the micaceous rocks. Immediately opposite thesfalao- 
titio caves nt Sahasiadbdra a passage into the hills up a ton cut leads 
to the gyp 811111 beds, which consist of two strata separated by a 
roddishargillaceous schist, the whole lying horizontally without 
apparent dip. The quality of the gypsum varies as much as the 
colour from a compact crystalline mass to a loose powdery and 
nronaceous soil: tho colour varies from an almost translucent white 
to ft dirty grey. About four milo3 north at Salkot is another bed 


of gypsum, 

Saindhar, a small patti or sub-division iu pargacah MallaSaMn 
of British GwhwAl, lies in separate scattered patches between the 
.Eastern Nydr river oil tho south and the STachhlfol on the north. 

Sahnya-na or Shaknyrina or Saka country, a jigir or fief situate 
on tlio north-cast frontier of Dohra Dun, is bounded on the north¬ 
west by tho Bandal river and ou the south by the Song, 

Tlio tracts known ns Balmyduft, Boon and i-thur, with tho villages of Kot-Padi- 
yfir and Soutir in tlio hills and Bajiwrfila. in tl.o Dfin, wOro gran led to Siva ESm by tlio 
Ciiu'hwfil Rfijo for sorvicos rondcrcd, subject to an annual Must or offering of Es. 600 
Uchcha. On fcho conquest of Garb will by tlio Gorklidlis tho grant was rammed, but 
on tlio conquest by tho British, tho fiefs wore restored* to SkaHambyoponwiMh 
of Mr Proeor confirming thorn »a heretofore hold, but this wua interpreted na froo of 
rovonuo for Ufa Siva Rom died in 1818, andtbo Gavhwal Mja demanded that tho 
fait Bhonld bo wsW or tho w«w» bo pud <u before. IhHRaia, tho host of 
Siva lliim, appealed to tho British Government, and Mr. Traill recommended tho grant 
in perpetuity of tho portion in tho hills shoald bo con finned to J0M» R“*a Him 
1 Bccauso of sow alleged services: seo Williams’ Memoir, p- 17 °- 
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Jlfim nL a revenue of Us. 200 a year Tho Govornmont vofusod Co inloi'fcro, ami on 
irmi lUm declining to accept the terms offoiod by Clio B«ja of Gavliwal fclio 
was settled witli other niombors of fclio sumo family. 1 At bho same limo their olaim 
to lmlopemlonco ns regards Tilu't was ilisallowocl, ns thay lmd never been in tin* 
position of independent cluoftaim uor uvor had. go pa u to civil or police jurisdiction. 
Subsequently it was losolvod to restore them to their possessions as jdyb <?«>',v, 
subject to tho payment of ofToviiiga on certain occasions to tho lliljn of Gnrh- 
wiil. Kdshi Ilam dying without issue, his nopliow Rovi Dnttn claimed io Hueeoed him 
ns his adoptod sou and doviaoo by will 2 On this quarrels arose mul tho Court wan 
obliged to intorfoie, and ovontunlly Hail Hit in and Devi Delta fiuoeeodud. Tlio inter¬ 
nal adminifttiation waa logulutcd by an order of fclio Governor-GeiiPiftl iti Council by 
ivlucli all persona accused of offoncoa specified in Regulation X of 1817 section 2 should 
ho committed by Uio Assistant in charge oC tho Dtin to otmul tlunr trial liofom a Com¬ 
missioner appointed uinlor tliat law, whilo tho police anfiigonu-nis i os led with tho 
jdya dth, Siuco tho lopeal of tho abovo Regulation it ia difficult to say whether 
lbitish Com Is buvo eogn’unneo ol tlioso offences or not. 

Sal am Malla, a patti of par ganah Chaugarkha in Kumaon, ia 
bounded on tho oast by llangor ; on tho south by Talla Subun ; 
on tho west by Maliryui’i-Dolplmt and Lakliauptir Malla, and on Lho 
north by tho hitter patti, It was formed from Bat am at tho recent 
sottlomonL and lies on llio right bank of tbo upper portion of tho 
Panuc river. Tho pat wild usually resides iu ICancl&ra ; tho statist 
tics of tho Malla and Talla pattia may bo shown thus 
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2,GG6 

2,080 

ea 

-120 

800 

1,215 

1,437' 

2,320 

2,207 

J,052 

Tulin 

3,<IC8 

2,700 

50 

051 

1,219 


2,017 

2,958 

2,-107 j 

2,157 


In tho Malla patti 126 blais are hold froo of rovonuo and in tho 
Talla patti 58 Msix. Tho assessment falls at Ho. 1-1-5 per aero of 
cultiiation in tho former and at Ho, 1-1-2 per aero in tlio latter. 
Six villages wore roceivod from Lakhanpur and uno was trans¬ 
ferred to ChftLsi at tho rocont settlement. 

1 Pvcnw GottvttibmouOT, 28th 11 ecombe y, 1818; IIM, January, lR2t; to (Jcnnmia- 
mtmor, 30th January,'1819; Hint Anguul, 1821; 10th Xovemhor, 1821. 2 Major 

young's lutteia ol lOlli Docombur, 1820 and 23th July, 188(J, quoted by Mr. Williams. 
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S&lfllQ Talla, n path of parganah Chaugarldia in Kfininiui, ia 
bounded on tho north by the PanAr river, which separates it from 
Snljun Mall a; on tlia west by Mahijim-Bolplmt; on the south 
by Malli llan and on tho east by Bangor, This patti was formed 
lvom Salam at tho recent settlement. For statistics see S4!a?n 
Malta, The patwAvi lives in Jahiti, where there is a school. 

Salan Malta, or Mails SalAu, a parganah in Garluvul, has ten 
pattis or sub-divisions, each of which is separately noticed, vis., 
Bimgarsyun, DkaundyAlayun, Gujaru, Iriyakot, Khfitali, Kolugar, 
Meldhar, Sivbali, Saindar and Tslain. Tho assessments at each 
sofctloment may bo shown as follows;— 


1815. 

mo. 

1817. 

1820. 

1323. 

1829. 

1833. 

1840. 

1804. 

Its. 

Ila. 

ltd. 

Its. 

Its. 

Its 

11 s, 

Us, 

Its, 

4,829 

5,842 

0,013 

0,950 

8,341 

8,748 

9,070 

8,990 

11,910 


The statistics of tho current settlement show that the pai'gannh 
consisfcsof 2S5 estates cotnprisiugdll villages and contaioiuga total 
assessable aron of I5,ti96 acres, of which 14,212 are cultivated. 
The mill-ioiif amounted to Bs. 26, and tho land-revenue to 
Rs 11,916, of which Bs, 905 arc alionated in gutdh and muafi. The 
laml-vovonuo falls on tho total assessable area at Us. 0-12-7 per 
acre, and on the cultivation at Rs, 0-13-5 per acre. Tho population 
in 1841 amounted to 16,132, of whom 7,300 wore females; in 1S53 
to 29,471 (14,626 females ); in 1858 to 30,388 (14,730 fomales) ; 
in 1872 to 38,018 (19,358 females) and in 1881 to 41,125 (23,044 
females). Malla Sal An is bounded on the noitli by Cbaundkot ; on 
tho oast by K mimon ; on the south by Talla Salfm and on the west 
hy Gnngn Salan. It lies to the north of tho outer range of hills 
und is drained by tho tiibutarios of tho Eastern Rayin'. There is 
a lurgo and dense population for the bills and industrious, too, 
roaring largo quantities of red pepper and cardamoms, 

Salan Talla or Tulla Sulim, a parganah of the GarhwAl district, 
is subdivided into elovon pattis each, of which is separately noticed, 
viz., J3hAbar, Bijlot Walla and Talln, BAngi, Badalpm- Malla and 
Talla, Kauriya Walla and Palla, Puintm and Sila Malla and Talla. 
Tho assessments at the various settlements of the land-revenue 
have been as follows 
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1823, 

1828. 

1833. 

18 tO. 

1861. 
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Us. 
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lls. 

lls. 

lls. 
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Rs. 

3,012 

4,140 

1,033 

5,335 

0,893 

7,113 

7, Ill, 

7,183 

11,175 
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At the onrront sottlomont tho pargannh contained 435 soparnto 
mah&ls or osfcalcs,comprising 580 villagos, having a total assessable 
area of 15,487 ocros of which 14,304 woro cultivated, Tho mill- 
root amounted to 11s. 4 ami tho land-rovonun to Us. 11,475, of 
which Rs. 233 woro alionatod in gtinlh and mudfi. Tho population 
in 1841 amounted to 13,343 souls, of whom 5,894 woro females ; in 
1853 to 20,324 (12,862 fomnlos); in 1858 to 26,064 (12,720 
fomales); in 1872 to 36,165 (17,426 females); and in 1881 to 
37,924 (19,055 femalos). Tulin Salan is bounded on Iho north by 
Malla Salan, on fho weefc by Ganga Salan j on tlio south by tho 
Bijuor district and on tho oast by Kuumon. 

Kauriya and Bndftlpiu* lio ohiofly to tho north of tho flrat run go of liills. In 
Eadalpur tlioro mo aanro forbilo and populous villngoa loaombling tlioso near Almora, 
The cUmalo of Paulin in tlio Maudhdl valley in very malarious and gmoraUy tho 
patfcis to tlio south nto still covorod with sdl and brinibu fornal cmisowod by tho 
forest department including tho ICotri amlPatli I)(ina, Still crops of ginger, Inmovio, 
tobacoo and capsicuma ivio grown in tho olein-inga and nffoid valuable vosmucca to tho 
cultivators. In Lis ropoib on the sotfclomont in IB 10 Mr. Hatton ronmrkfl that Hijlot, 
Bi'ingi and P/uniin ami tho Utins below gnvo him conaidorablo tronhlo and roguivod 
much eavo " A deovenoe of rovonuo and a total romodolling of Lbo villago lonsoa woro 
found necessary. Pnhiun is situate in tho vnlloy of tho Mnndhul rivor, tho cllmato of 
which is aliuont ns had «a that of the Tatai, Wild olephanta abound and commit, g vent 
dopi dilations on tho crops in Iho rainy season. 'J’igora also nro numorous and kill 
both men and oattlo. Sfln ia situs to on both aides of the Koli river. Largo portions 
of it aro waste, nud aotno of tho villages nro unfavorably placed on Urn border of Iho 
sal forests, which hero, as in Pnilaljmr, begin to talto tho placo of oaltn mid pinoi and 
other alpine vogotation. Tho FliLU Dfln is traversed by tlio It/ungniiga, ns3 that rivor 
approaches tho plains, from which tho Dfin in separated hy a stoop Bnitrtstouo range, 
voscmhling in almost ovory reapoct, save in tho rownoss and iliHioulliwj of its pauses, 
tho Sirv&llh range boWoon tiro Gangem and iho Jumna, Tho (pmuliby of Hat hind is 
vory small indoocl in comparison with tho lulls anil ravinos, and tho forests of siil ami 
hamlm (tho tiinljor of which is floated down tho llumgnnga in rafts) aro plentiful and 
valnablo. ,> Tho first triennial sottloniont rvns mado for ono year only and up to 1R22 
was included in tho farm of forosl produce. Permanent villages woro thou established 
and a regular sotfclomont was nmdo with tho cultivators, but owing to the ulinmto it 
wag diflioult to pvoouvo thorn. According!)' in 1840 tlio soUIomcnL was made with 1 hid am 
Singh Jfogi at Its. 276 (a rodnotioa of 11 h. 100 having boon allowed). Ho had an 
horodrtary claim to tho lea so of Lius tract; and though bis right to Iho v.ainmddri had 
not boon previously admitted, ho was Lhon granted all lands rvhioli ho might redeem, 
rtinlor a proprietary tnnuro. Pour of tho villngoa included in his Ion ho aro situated 
outside tho lower lango in tiro gorges of tho pnsson, Tho Kolri Dun, properly ho cal led, 
ih niovoly n small unoufli rated valloy, with very rich pngtirreB, situated in the midst of 
tho lower hills near Kyldwiiru. With the esceplivu oP grauite the veche mo of tho 
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sumo description as in Chauudkofc, tut all ate succeeded hy sandetoho in fcho Vint 
and lowor ranges. 

Salan Oanga or Ganga Sal&n, a parganivh in Garmval, has nine 
pntfcis or sub-divisiona, each of which is separately noticed, vtf. t 
Eobryrilsyun or Dhdngu Malla, Dhdagu Talla, Karaundu Walla 
and Palla, Langur, Udcpui’ Malla, Bichhla and Talk and Ajmer. 
'The assessment of the land-iwouno from the conquest to thepre- > 
Bout day was us follows:— 


1815. 

181C, 

1817. 

1820. 

1833. 

1828. 

1833. 

1810. 

1851. 

31a. 

Rs. 

Its. 

Hs. 

I?9. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

6,093 

6,699 

0,177 

7,835 

8,957 

9,608 

0,013 

9,018 

14,031 


The statistics of fclio current settlement show that there are 395 
astatos comprising 499 villages and containing a total assessable 
urod amounting to 22,277 acres, of which 20,955 are cultivated. 
The mill-rent amounted to Es. 69 and the I.ind-revenue to 
Us. 14,031, of which Its. 218 avo released in gxUitfi and mudfi. The 
entiro laud-revenue falls on the total assessable area at Rs. 0-10-0 
per acre and on. the cultivation at Us. 0-10-8 par acra, The popu¬ 
lation in 1841 uumbered 16,538 souls, of whom 7,321 were females; 
in 1853,28,078 (13,853 females); in 1858,30,265 (14,778 females); 
in 1872, 40,877 (20,329 females); aud in 1881, 44,632 {21,955 
females). Gnugn Salan is bounded on the north and wast by the 
Ganges; on the south by the Bijaot' district, and on the east by par- 
gannhs Malla and Talla Salan. » 

Dlifingu, us ibs name in tlio hill langingo implies, is rooky and rugged, ospocihll 
in tho neighbourhood of fclio Gauges, which koro forces its way through steep procipicta; 
Bomo of tho Tillagos are Bmall and poor, and a Blight reduction of fclio revenue in 18 tO 
wag thought oxpodiont, Knrauudu anti Lnugm' are chiefly in tho rigimty of the Koh, 
hath of which had their irregrthw boundaries rBotifod nfc tho resent settlement- 
Langur ia lomvkiiblo for its two fortresses of that name on tho crest of it high prooi' 
pifcona ridge, which aapwatoe tho Koh from tho Nyiiv siveC. Hate tlio last Giuhwnl 
linjii) heforo 10 treating to Dolirfr Dfln where ho was IriUoil, mailo tho lest vigorous do- 
fence of his country against the invading Gorkhills, who, were before Uirgfir Garb f« 
Homo yoira, Ajmer and UJopur, though in thoir lower parts very jungly, contain hi 
tlus heart oE the pargnuali sotno vory fine villages, aud tho country is not unlike Hie fer¬ 
tile tinofc near BUmUU in lower Kumaou. Tho Udopur lulls, covered with sd? forces 
wtrotah into the Chnndi Dim and arc sepainted from tho Dohra Dun by only a strip of 
lovol ground imd tho Ganges • tho psodaco iacludcg turmeric, ginger, vd. poppar and 
enrdamoma ■ m the winter the people are engaged os bambtt-outtois and wood-sollnw- 
Tlio market of Bidtsani is ait anted in Udopnr aud tho landholders And also a roar 
market for their grain, turmeric, &e.. at Kotdwaitt and IlartMr, '-The geological 
formation is tho same as jn Taller Salim. 
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I Sarju, or 1 ganger,’ from Saiibk 1 sn,' to go, a consider- 
ablo uAlaonb of tho TCt'iIi river, to which it often gives its 
name. From tho confluoneo at Paoboswar in Kjili Kumaou, tho 
’unifcod stream is known as tho Sarja or KiUi as far as Damuloo, 
’and as tho Siirda or Glmgra to its confluoneo with tho (hinges 
in tho Bulba district at tho cxlromo sou thorn point of’ tho North- 
Western Provinces. 

Tito Sarju rises on the ami them nlopra of n i t<lgo in pal (i Mtilh 1 blupnrof Ifttitinon 
and is aopniatrd on tho oait from Ilia oonreos of tho oaitnrn Ihimganga ami on the 
Tvoafi From tho houycos of tho Kupliini or oidum foiaueli of tho Paulur hy Hpu'rf loading 
ilouii from tho bma oulmiimii ng in fcho Nhitditkyi peak. Tito KOHrora it,to hlfcittilo in 
north hilidudo 80 a -fi.'GO" ando.ntlongitude S0°-l'-30", in tho depression within which 
tho village of Jhnmh is aitualo, and iuo onmod hy a ford at Wtiiolihum on tho track 
hotivoon ihipi ami AYimik. Tito biundth at finpi, eight niikvj from its mnimt, i'» about 
fifteen yuids, ami in May there is only all out two foot of water. On tho west a lofty 
ohuin of mountains limiting south-wont BOptiratOB it fiom tho I’imhiv river, and on tiro 
oast n similar dm hi ftapnraloa ib front tlio o-iriorn Itnmgnnga The height of the Jaslor 
lidgo is ao olovftted that ovon in May enow losts on tlio more lofty mnmnitfi, Ahimt 
tho Houioo ilIho enow rosin until Into hi tlio year At Htipi tlio hoil of thu rivov is 
B,65‘J fool abovo tho lovol of tlio son. A four ntilea below Srtpi tho bod muvoWH la 
tivolvo yards with a depth of twenty-four inches; and a few miles etill lower down or 
fifteen union from its source it ia forty-flvo yards wulo luid twenty-seven incites deep. 
Tlio valley lioio is iolombly wide and givoi spttuoo for mvuotona villngon on uilJioi' bank. 
Neiir its source it ie domed from Khali in the I’iudar viilloy hy a road loading to tho 
lilioliyn tract of Muusynvi. 

It llion JioIiIb a sonth-westerly cour&o, lomving many minor atioimiH, ami cnlfiia 
tlio paid! of Tulin Ddnpiir in latitude 20°-BO' and longitude 77°-5!)", wliorn it 
iPCLuvos on tlio right hank Lha TCimol-ginlh and n short didanei' hiwor down tho 
Puug.iv gadli Uiirty-ono iniloa from ito honruo, About a mile lowor down it umoivea 
tho Labor vivor on tlio right bank from l’nlti Miillit ICatyiir, and houeo inking a 
south-innLorly directum panes four milon lowm down iiy Hiigu.iwnv at an elovatinn of 

II iJd foot iibtn o the lovol of tlio non, receiving on its right hunk tho (liiuiti or (JomnLLl 
rivov. I'urthnron much of the dram ago of tho ISungoh pnrguun i’nlls into it on tlio 
annul side hy tho Uhndrapnti-gnr nnd that oE Glmugarkha hy tho (rul-gttdh, Jiilnir-gudh, 
Lilmm-jfadh, Altikniiiuli and finmaun-garth. ThirLy-livo in ik'd below tho eonll nonce of 
tho Waiiigiuiga with thu (ri'unU it iccmvci bhn Pamir river on tho sumo side mid about 
tin uoi niles fui thin down on tho loft bank tho Hflinjjungit (oiiBlnin) nt Unmoiwnr in 
latitude 2!l°-81 / -23" iintl longitude H0°-{>'-ih w 1 witlinil olovntion of L,. r >0l» feet ahuvo (Jio 
lovol of tliusoa. About ton miles above its eonlluoueo with the I’tmliv, m\ty ruilonfiom 
its houiflo, tho average Inondth in about iiity yards and tlio duffc four and a half to livo 
union an hour, with a depth in May of eight foot and foidahln in Doomuhur (U'ccb). 
Here it is a most impetuous and roaring tumult (lushing over tho rooks with tho 
gumbo it force and muse and canting Llio spiny nlxml in utl directions. A few miles 
Mow Ktimeawar, wiicnce it is indiIforontly called tho Hnmganga and Burju, tho river 
ifi orosdod hy an iron suspension briJgo on tho road botwoou Luhughiib and i’ibhora* 
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pfli’lv in a glon from which tho hills on either ehIq riso vorj aloBply aud arc thickly 
olothod 171 tli pine forenfc. Prom Rdmoawiir it forms tho boundary between tho Slior 
find Kuli Kuuiaou pUTganabs in a soufch-oasfcoi'ly direction, and after a course of twoho 
miles fulls into tlio Kitli on tho right lntnk at Paclihosn'ar in latitude 29°-27' and longi* 
tucle 80°-lS'. About a mile rtbovo tins confluence the river i s fordable in the dry 
ociison and about eighty ynnls in breadth mid four aud n quarter feet deep with a drift 
of about four miles on hour. Tho length of the ri\cr from its source to its confluence 
with tho Kuli has Iron estimated at cigbtj-two miles. Tho confluences at Bagcsffftr 
with the Oriimii | at Romos war with the Itdniganga and at Poclihcswar with tho Kdli 
aro eaevod jw/i/dffffs or junctions which have periodical semi-ioligicms nsscmhhos in 
their honor. Tho local Brahmans say that tho Bavju could not forco its way tlnougk 
tho motuittunB until the present channel was foimed by a great devotee by virtue of 
tho power acquit od by his austerities. Tlioy also identify tho form of Biva worshipped 
hoio with tho linbn Adam of tlio Musalmcus and his Sokti with Mama Hum They 
also fltnlo tliat tho most destructive tigers in tho neighbourhood nro mon in the form 
of animals, a belief liko tho lycantluopy of tho Gicckfi and tho loup-grruu of tho 
Pi on eh. A largo flsli culled giineh or fresh-wator shark (Bagaruts Yatrelhi) is found 
in tho Sarjn from R^goswar downwards. It is slid to attain a length of sis feet, 
usaloless and with tooth liko a dog. 


S^t Tal, a eollection of lakes in parganah Chhakhhta of tlio 
Kuinaon district about nine miles from Naini TAI, turning off from 
tlio Bdmgar road at Bbuwfili aud three miloa from Bhirn Tal. 
Xboso aro the most picturesque if not the grandest of tho lakes 
of this district. Tlioy are formed by landslips in (ho basin of tlio 
range in which they lie. The first lake mot with is a deep black 
tarn wooded to tlio water’s edge and connected by an under¬ 
ground passage with the fourth. Passing further into tho basin 
a second very small pool is mat with close to the third at the 
irrigation embankment j thence tho path winds round the third 
to tho fourth, which is the largest and is a very considerable sheet 

of water about 1,100 yards in length by 350 in breadth. All the 

throe larger ones communicate with each other and the water-love 
has boon raised considerably by tho embankment, which nmkos 
these lakes a reservoir for tho supply of water to the Bhabai 
durio" tho dry season from February onwards. Below the era- 
tataont to to south is »»otov «11 U* the flfth, and beyond 
this in the bed of Ho »Hoam two lakes now d.iod up : hence the 
name 1 Sit TiV 0 r ‘ seven lata.’ Hie surplus drainage joins tlio 
ISaliya flowing from Naiui Till and eventually tho Qanla, an 

affluonl of the fUmganga. 
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The following outline map is from soundings nuido by Mr. Yulo 
S* i of Ebirn Till 


SAT 771L 



SfliUti, a path! of ptivgtuuxU Shov of Rmnaon, is bounded on 
iho nortli by L'uttis Malmv and Nayadcs ; oil Uto wosl by tho 
Chaudtabhirga rivor, and on the south and east by the iCull r i Wj 
wliicli separates it from Nop&l. Tho principal villages Ho along 
the valley of the Chandmblmga river and in the table-land among 
tlio hills between it and tho K41i, where the village of Mfidh is 
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situate- TUo peak of Diw&li on tho loft batik of tbo Ohandrabhdga 
attaiiig an olovatiou of 6.460 feet above the level of the sea and 
Dkian on tho right bank of the K&li rises to 5,132 feet, The 
assessable area comprises 1,621 Mds } of which 612 are cnlturable 
and 1,00$ aro cultivated (226 irrigated). 'Tho land-tax yielded 
J1.9,501 in 18l5, Hs. 752 in 1620 and Ha. 858 in 1843. The exist¬ 
ing assessment amounts to Rs. 1,476 and falls on the total assess¬ 
able area at Rs. 0-14-7 per acre and on the cultivation at Re. 1-7-5 
per aero. The population at settlement numbered 2,619 souls, 
of whom 1,400 wore males. The paiw&ii resides in Chaupakliiya, 
wlioro there is a school. 

Seti Malla, a very small pafetl of parganali Shoe in Kumarm, 
lies to tho west of Rithoragarh in tho same valley and separated 
from the remainder of Seti by the range (6,8SS feet) crossed by 
tho road to Bans. Bajeti and its hamlets and Pandegaon aro the 
only villages of any importance in this miniatar§ pjiisti. The 
statistics and history aro given under Seti Tnlia. The revenue is 
paid into tho pesldcdri at Pifhoiagarh. 

Seti TfrUa, a pntti of parganah Shor in Kumaon, is bouuded 
on tho north by pntti Barabisi of Sira, from which it is separated 
by the Kdliipiini river J oil tho west by the Rdmgnnga river; on 
tho south by pattis Waldiyn Malla and Bichblu and on tho east 
by Kharftyat, Tho road from Pithoragark to Aimora passes 
through this patti from east to west, crossing the stream from R&ua 
bv a bridge and the Rfiroganga by an iron suspension bridge. 
Thera ia a traveller's rest-house at Bins in latitude 29°-36 / - ii f/ 
and longitude 80°-ll / -5 // . To the north as far us the water-shed 
of tho Kdlnpnm tho country is highly cultivated : Asurchuli, with a 
tomplo boro, attains a height of 8,91)0 feet above tholevel of the sea 


and Iriy/irikot 0884 feet. 
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AbBESSAIILE AURA IN DISlS. 

ASSESSMLNT IN 1EUPBJZS. 

Population. 

' 

Total, i 

CuUtufKed. ) 

On 1 tar-] 
nljle. | 

1816. 

1 

1820.1 

] 

1843. 

Out- 

rent. 

Its. 

200 

1,568 

ATalea. 

FoniiiloH. 

T;m. 

patcil. 

1 Dry. 

162 | 
1,109 

182 

930 

Tulin ... 

Us 
2G5 i 
1,030 

Jl3. i 
•18 1 
470 j 

1 lf8. | 
1 138 | 
| 683 ; 



mw£t 

m 

Hb. 
m i 
603 
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Tho'inoidonoft of tho present land tax on tho total assessable 
area is Rs. 0-15-S per aero in tho Mallapatti and Ro. 0-154 in iho 
Tnlla patti: on tlm cultivation tho rates are lie, 1-7-6 and llo 1-7-5 
por aero respectively. The patw&ri rosides at .Bans; there is a 
Bcliool in Dhurfjaon. 

Sior or Sot'y n pargamh in the Kdti-Kumaon sub-division of 
the Kmnaou district, is boundod on tho north by pargunahb Sira 
and Aakot; on t!io oast by tho Kali rivor, which separates it from 
Nopiil; on tho south by parganah Kiih-Kunmon, and on tho west 
by parganah Gungoli. It at prosont contains eleven pattis, vh. t 
Ivhariiyat, Kharakdos, Mnhar, Nuyiulos, Itfiwal, SoLi.~Malla, and 
Tolla, Sau/i, and Waldiya fllsilla, Biclihla, and Tall a, ouch of which 
is separately noticed. Tho principal vilhigo is Pithoragurh, which 
lies near tho eonfcro of tho parganah, just whoro a spur of tho Clnm- 
dfik ridge, forming tho water-parting between tho Kiili and Rtim- 
ganga, eniors tho valley of Seni-Shor. Tho Ktilapfuii rivor diviilos 
patti Sofci from parganah Sira on tho north ; south of this lies 
Waldiya Malta, while the Talla Patti of Waldiya runs across to 
Tbdkil. IlttWal trends towards R4moswar and Sium runs bo I, woo n 
tho Ohandrabhiiga and Kiili as far as Pachosivar. Tho oontral 
plutoau betwoon Thakil and Dhnj is oocupied by tlio village a 
of Soti-Malla, Mfilmr, Kharakdos, and to the north-wost Kha- 
rhyat. 

Tho road from A [morn passes through Jjfins in Soli, where 
tbero is a travellers’ rest-house, and tlumoo up the fertile valley 
of China to Pithomgarh, Tho LolmglnlL road passes booth 
undor Thiikil with a bungalow at Gun, wheuco Llioro is a 
magnificent view down to tho fifarjn and lUimganga at IhimoH- 
war. This road is in direct communication with llarmdoo and 
also by l)cbi Dlnira with Almora. The road to tho Ilyins and 
Darina passes runs northwards by Dlmj through Ashot. On tho 
east thoro ia n road to Jhulaglmt, wlioro tho Kiili ia spanned 
by nn iron suspension bridge orectod at tho joint cost of the 
Britiskaml Nopfiloso Governments, but a guard on Lho Nojihl bunk 
forbids ogress in that direction to tho travollor. Shor coninina 
somo of tho fairest soonory in eastern Kumaou and may justly ho 
tennod its garden. Tlnikil especially is thickly wooded and con¬ 
tains somo remai'kablo fcroos and plants. 
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Tlio assessment at each settlement was ns follows 


1816. 

1817. 

1818. 

1820. 

1822. 

1823- 

1833, 

1843, 

Current. 

Us 

H 9. 

lls 

TlS. 

Ik 

IU 

Rs. 

Us. 

Ih 

3,588 

4,002 

4,093 

5,41)5 

6,141 

6,638 

0,657 

6,687 

14,113 


TUo present assessment 1 falls on tho whole assessable area at 
Ro, 0-15-9 per acre ami on tho cultivation at He 1-7-11 per aero. 
Tho total re von no area comprises 14,287 bisis, of which 4,860 are 
oultimiblo and 9,4*26 aro cultivated (3,479 irrigated), 204 this are 
bold free of rovonuo by temples. The population at sattloraent 
numbered 10,012 mules and 8,938 females, and in 1881 there were 
13,081 mules and 12,435 females. There are 280 mahals or estates 
comprising 363 villages. 

Xu Mftliar, WftliHyn, and Sana angarcimo, tobaceo and cotton nro far from un¬ 
common products, while cereals aw abundant. Amongst jungle products Shot is famous 
for its liouoy and phalcl or phtHuta, a kind of vegetable buttar produool fiom tho fruit 
of tho Varna hiti/yacen, a handsome troo abounding in this pnrgnnah. Tho troops in 
l’itliomgiirli ami tho Bhotiyaa when passing through duiing the cold woathot consumo 
moat of the surplus grain Sir n. lUmmy writes— ' This paigannh has improved very 
nmoli, though nob qiiilo in tho'samo way ns Giuigoli It was pretty well cultivated afc 
tlio hah aoltlomonfc. l’riccs havo risen immensolyj and in trying to ascertain the causes 
of tlio vino I win usually told that rupees had become cheap, which moans that tho 
people have Income wch and uro nob oompollod to sell at low rates. Sinco I cama to 
tho ihafciiob I lotnumbor wheat soiling at a nmund and harloy at 70 seers for the rapes 
nt Pilliorugftrii. Of lato years wheat has not boon procurable fctora at 20 sets; not 
boenusu tliovo is no wheat, but bo cause tho Bhotiyn traders purchase it nt a higher rate 
mid 16 to 10 ears uf flour por rupee is now tho common prico " Thoro is a email import 
trade with Doli in gh, wax, honey and phalel and an export of cotton, metals, doth 
mvd Kimiponwgoods by tho Jhdla-ghut, also called Jdaghab from its being bo narrow 
that an ox with n yoko could not pass it. At tho earlier sofctkmenta it was found that 
tho lamia in this paiganah was measured w»th a jhfda containing fflt tt«*. The ktter 
vnriod with tin* aunlity of tho soil, requiring on an avorago 40 ndlis or two h(sla of seed 
to tho lifei ill the most f.ntilo and boat wutorod lands. In lands of inferior quality tho 
m required a p*oporfaonatoly flKator quantity of seed, though tho produce in both is 
tho sumo. 

In 1820 thoro woro sis potfcis containing 351 villages. Those wore left untouched 
at tho Bottle, mint in 1848, and in 1871 tho present paths woro formed from tho older 
ones Shor, him cud Askot formed until a Into period 
History. ft portion of the Nepal stafco of Doti an:l nro Bbill known 

os Doti in tho wostorn parts of Kunrnon. One of tho argumontfl used by Runjor Singh 
l’liupa against poaco atony piico with blio British m 1815 was tlmt with eastern Ru- 
Wft on Doli would fall to tho eonquoiore. Some account of tho Shor Rajas and the 
a on quest of thin knob has nliondy boon given. 1 *' Tho inhabi touts,*' writes Batten, aro, 

l On tho anchor sofctlouionts boo Traill to Board, 30th Juno, 1821. * Gas. 

XI, -196, 527-630, 537, 641, 658, t»C8, 570. 
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tliougli bravo mid aefcivo, n fioklo and ftiolicma rnco io wUmn tlio following cowplot Imn 
Id go 11 applied:— 

‘ S/ior hardm-hhat-, bdp bhuraiva choli mai tnr ; 

Shor Id noli hatyur lav tmno ; 301 jaitMh h/iasnm 3aindno.’ 

‘Blior cats llio broad of dishonour; fcho fathom uvo pandora, tho daughlorroinoiiiH 
ill tho Mil or *8 houso. 

Tlio peck of Shor is a quart in KatyGr; ilio lvivoa nro ilio great 01106, tho huaLmuds 
of no account.’ 

Another versa tftiw 1— 

‘ Shor Ico mill, hiti/dn t tit tine ; joj/aji tiili lasauijl nano* 

( An oil in Blior ia an inch in KfUyiir ; hut fcho wife ia mnator in Blior.’ 

' A induct ia a quarter of a mili, hut tho Bliov iidU ia smnllor LJ111.11 tho Knbyiun valnu, 
thus ravoicing tlio order of tilings. Burn Shor is tho nanto given to (,ho undulating 
valley within which i’ithorag.ivh ia aituafco. It wm also cullod Nimdhukur Shor from 
fcho nino priuoipulifcios into which it was divided, oaali with its own fort:- [Jiioha- 
hofc, lilmtkofc, Bilorkot, Udopuikot, Dun gam lent, Saliajkot, JJnmuwnkoi,, Doodarkofc 
and DCmikofc. Until lately fcho i'hrtrntiawli or fond hofcwoon tho Milriiu and Vlnivti- 
ydls wns oicocdingly liittor in tjii« parganah.” 

Sila Mall a, a palti of parganah Tall a Snlfm of British Garb- 
vfilj is bounded on tlio north by Langur and tho Kauriya pal,I,is ; 
on tho oast by fcho B tidal pur paltis, on tho wosfc by JSila Tull a 
and 011 tho south by tho Chokmn Dun. Thero nro Hovoml fino vil¬ 
lages about Sila, but south of Byansi tho oountry consists of a muss 
of ravines and torrents utterly uucuUnrnblo, Thoro are seliools at 
Kota and Pirn. Tlio pnt\\tin who resides in Mulmm eolloots tlio 
knd-rovonuo of Kauriya Palin and BiuJulpur Talla also, tlio aggro- 
gato of tho throe pattis in 18(54 was Ks. 2,4(13. 

Sila Talla, a pntti of pnrgannh Tulin Hulun of British Garb-- 
wdl, is bounded on tlio west by Ajmer j on the north by Luugfir ; 
on llio oust by Sila Mulln, and on tho south by tho fCotri Dun, 
Tlio only largo village is the mart of Koldvvara soparuLoly noticed. 
Tlio patwari of Ajmer, who resides in Gliotu, colloots tho land- 
roveuiio of Ibis pntti also. 

Silftur Halla, a patti of pargnnah IYdi Paohliiion in Kmnaon, 
is bounded on tlio north by Silaur Talla and BichMa Dorn; on 
ilio west by the former patti and Kabulasnim Walla j on tlio 
eouth by Mnlli Doti and on tho oast by tho same patti and 
Abbagxih Walla. This pntti was separated from Sikur at tho 
recent settlpmont. Tho eastern boundary run up close to tho 
elation of Jlunikhet j on tho west tho boundary is tho lower waters 
of the Ghilna stream to tho GHngiiri (f),627 foot) and Upraikliet 
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(<5,512 feet) peaks. The statistics of the Malla anil Talk pattis 
may be shown thus 


Silaur. 

1 A3ar,saMU,E aiivjv in bfsis. 
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Tho incidence of the land tax on the total assessable area in 
the Malla patti is Its. 0-15-4 per aero and in the Talk patti is 
Rs. 0-15-2 per acre : on the cultivation it falls at Rs. 1-3-1 and 
Jls. 1-1-3 par aero respectively in each patti. lire patwdri resides 
in Malotft, whero there is a school. 

Silaur Talla, si patti of parganah P&li Pachlidon in Kumaon, 
is bounded on the north by the Gagas river, which separates it 
from Walla Haydn and Talk anti Bichhla Dora; on the west by 
Kaknkflnun Walk ; on the ea 3 t by the Malla patti, and on the 
Hopth by the latter patti and Knkalasaun Walk. This patti was 
separated from Silaur at the recent settlement. The pafcw&ri resides 
iu Pfpalkoti, wliero there is a school. 

Simalkha, a patti of parganah -Dhmnyakofc in Kumaon, is bound¬ 
ed ou the north by the Kosi river 5 on the west by Uchakot j 011 
the oast by Dlmniynkot, and on the south by Kota Talla and Malla. 
Simalkha, situate on the left bank of the Kosi, gives its name to the 
patti and is the only considerable village in it. The total assess¬ 
able nroa 19 only 356 biais, of which 67 ate culturable and 289 are 
cultivated. The land-revenue rose from Rs. 241 at the conquest 
to Rs. 346 in 1820 and Rs. 367 in 1843 ; it is now Rs. 360, which 
falls at Rs. 1-4-8 per acre on the total assessable area and at 
Ra. 1-9-5 per aero ou tho cultivation. The population numbered 
678 souls, of whom 329 were females. The patwdri resides iu 
Mfllkgfton, whore there is a school. 

Sipti, a patti of parganah Kuli-Kumaon Id Kumaon, is hounded 
on tho north by Phnrka, Gangol, Sui-Bisung and Chtrftl-Malk; 
on the east by the last-named patti, Ckaral-Talk and Paibeku- 
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Mails ; on fcho went by A si, and on fcho south by PtHbelon-Talln, 
Tho assessable area comprises 2,452 bins, of which 917 nro 
ctiUurabia and 1,534 aro cultivated (124 irrigated). Tho land- 
tax yiolded Rs. 545 in 1815s Rs. 754 in 1820; Rs. 984 in 1843; 
and now stands at Rs. 1,793, which falls on tho whole area at 
Rs. 0-11-8 per aero, and on tho cultivated aero at Rs. 1-2-8: Tho 
population at settlement numbered 1,551 undos and 1,256 females. 
It was formerly mined with Gangol ns one pargtmah, and Appears 
now to bo fairly populated, though a good deal of euHurablo land 
exists. Tho coarser grains aro the staple and rico and wheat aro 
not much grown, but hero the peoplo mainly consume only tho 
poorer grains, so that the price is almost as high ns Lho hotter grains 
in other pnttis. Tho patwfiri resides in Buyul and tlioro is a 
school at Dyfirtoli. 

Sira, a parganah of tho Knmaon district, is hounded on tho 
east by Askot ; on the south by Shor ; on fcho west by Ghmgoli and 
on tho north by tho Ehotiya pnrganalis of Juliiir. Tho R&ingnuga 
(western) forms the wostom boundary and tho Kfil&p&ni or Biohol 
rrvor the southern. It contains five pnttis, vis., Atlibisi Malla and 
Talla, B&rabisi, Dindihafc and Mfdi, Bumbisi lies to the south ; 
then comes Athhisi; to tho north-west Midi and to tho north Din- 
cUh&fc, all of wliioh aro separately notiood. 

Tho noiLhorn portion of Siva lying noai tho Gori is o\roodiugly wild and rug¬ 
ged. and olmmctoriBod by deep gloss mid high mouulftius willi littln ov no cultivation, 
Tho roato from Bagosvmv to Anfrot by Tluif passos through thin pnrgnnfth and n, vend 
nlfio ennnaota Thai with Shot liy Bichol and Suohling Nouv tho former vontl nro lho 
cololnalod tomplos Dukal, Bhagaliug and RUaliofc, Tho fort at Hnnknt wiw onon (ho 
rosidonce of tho Malla branch of tho ftnlu dynasty of Dnli, but on ilio con<pionl of Kfm 
by Satan Ohand of Kumaon n, portion of tho reigning family lomovml to Aakot, whom 
thoy nro at presont ropiOHOulod by lho U6]Mr of that piece. DunlUiiU was tlui grcal. 
nmvkob-town of Llio old Sira state. Athbiui owes its nanio to its having boon wot apart 
for tho sopauito mnniLonnnco of tho ftfim, while Bambini fonnotl I ho pm tion of lho Rlah> 
lands assigned for tho military and other public ehavgos. Undue the (Jhand liivjus Bint- 
hob hoc.imo tho HI a lo prison, and it was hero that Dip Ghand, tho last of tho logitiniatn 
Ohauds, was murdered by command oF his bnso-born cousin, Mohan Ringh. Mcl.ellnud 
in lna geology of Kumaon montioim tho pvevalanco of ciotimsm and goitm in tho uppov 
valleys of this parganah. 

Tho history of tlia assosmimt of tho land-vovnnuo may bo shown lima ! — 
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'l'lio present aaacssmonb fulls at Ra. 1-0-1 per acre on tbo wholo assessable urea 
nnd nfc lls 1-13-6 par aorc on fclio cultivation, Tbo whole area liable to ra venue nmounta 
to 5960 Mats, of which 2,330 rue oulfcuiable aud 3,623 aro cultivated (1,753 irrigated): 
261 btsis are held freo of rovotuw by temples, Tko population at tho present settlo- 
merit numbered 4,216 males and 3,629 females and in 18S1 there were 6,859 mules 
and 6,650 fomrdoa In tho earlloi notfclamonfcs up to 1810 Sim anil Asict were tal-on 
togofcker. In 1821 fckoro wore 238revenue-paying villages: tbers aro now 166 tnaMfa 
Or os trite 3 containing 236 villages. Tho prevailing tomiro is lheu*bhanl or (bhdydchara). 

Tho ooppor rninca of Sira aro xnentionod iu tlio ntiaeinlogical notico and would 
acorn to require me roly hotter methods of woikiag and more workmen to yield n fair 
return of oui, but the dtalaucQ from, a matkot would bUU render tho enterprises one of 
doubtful value aominoroially. In 1840 fcboso mines woio leased for JU 85 a year and 
iu 1884 they yielded nothing Tho Khasiyua of tho oidinwy agricultural class dccTuio 
to labour m thorn, while the Agaris ate alowly disappearing or taking to other 
occupations. 

Sirgur, a small patti in pargatiah Gkaudpur of British Garhwal, 
is bounded on the west by Slli-Ohandpur; on tbo south by Lobha; 
on tbo north by tho Pindar river, separating it from Kapiri and 
IMkot of pavganah Bftdh&n; and on the east by Pindar war, from 
whioli it is separated by tho Agargar stream. It was formed from 
patti OiiandpQr in 1864, when two villages wore added to it from 
Gknndpur, and eight from patti Pindar war. The patwfiri of Sih- 
Chaudpur, resident at Sowar, collects tho land-revonno. This patti 
ruus from the right bank of tho Pindar to the water-parting of the 
lldmganga. There is an iron mine at Swau-Qheliya. . 

Sitonsyiin, a patti of payganak Bfirahsyua in British Garhwal, 
is bounded on the north by Bangarsyun and Idwalsyhu; on fcba 
south by Banelsyun ; on the oast by Gangawfirsyun nnd on the 
west by Kandwttlsyiiu. Sitonsymi occnpies the valley of the Siton, 
au affluent of the Randi. 

Someswar, a village and temple and traveller’s rest-house iu 
patti Borirau "Walla and pargauah BSrahraandal of Kumaou is 
situate in north latitude 29°-4<3'-4G*’ and east longitude 79 -38 - 
55 // at an elevation of 4,572 feet above the level of the sen, 18 
miles west of Almora by Hawalbag. Thera is a traveller's bunga¬ 
low, hero. . _ « 

Srinagar orSirinagar, a large village in patti Kalholsyun <* 

parganau Dowalgnrh of to Sarhivil district, is sfafa iu l»t.tude 
30°-13" snd longitude 78”-48'-15", seven miles from the head- 
qmutora station, of Mori, at nil (deration of 1,758 fat above tbo 
lovol of the sea. 
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Tlio town is situated in a liollow or valley on the loft hank of fho Aloknanda 
rlvor about tinea aulas long and. ahuiit half to tlueu cpuwtam of a milo broad, Uio 
hills sloping down elosio to tlio town on tlio southern sitlo, Vi owed from ubovo Llio 
hollow oi valloy consists of two long flats, ono soino 50 to 80 foot broad, extending 
along tho bnso of tho inclosing mounlaiu abovo tlio ofchov, oil which tho town in built. 
This valloy has apparently boon oxcuvalodby tho rivor and loft dry by tho stream 
Bowing further to tho noi tbward, and. loaving bet wo on its prosoufc margin and tho 
original bank n spaeo of land etro Idling tlivoo or four furlongs south of tho town, 
and now laid out in small Bolds and enclosures, among which mango troos nro thinly 
scattered. Tho nspoct of tho aunomnling mountains ia very bavvon, and in the dry 
season fclioir scanty vogotation is soon parcliod up, oxcopt in a fow pluooH. C)n n moss 
of rock about 30 foot high in tho miildlo of a bank of shingle close to tho town lire tho 
mins of a fakir's hut fonnnrly connected with it j nml on tho opposite wdn tiro som-al 
hiunlols situate along tho base of tlio mountain. Tlio silo linn aomowliat tlio ulmpo 
of tlio sogmont of a circle, of which tho river's bank is tlio chord, Tlio principal 
stioot, which iionlimis the bazar, is about half a milo long mid tolerably broad, 
but tho others nro so narrow that two poisons can scurcoly pans abroad. Tim 
hciusoB are built of small bLoiios and arc usually two atmioa high with shelving roofs 
covered with nlates Tho lower stories aro alloltod for stoves or bIiojib, tlio families 
occupying tlio uppov. A groat deal of wool-work is used in tlio bonnes fchomsulvos, 
part of tho walls and the ai'ohud vomiuhiha, euLlod libiiri and danthjnh, nvo of wood ; 
tho houses of tho bettor clitbuos aro Jitllo distinguished from those of otlieis, except 
by a narrow balcony. A gloomy air is given to tlio town from this uniformity, 
which probably lomiUod in humor times from tho flosiro of tho wealthier inhabit auto 
to avoid nttiacting tlio notice* of extortionate rulers. Tlio roaulontH are principally nemo 
of tho oldor and moio important families of tlio district, many of whoso mom burs am 
in tho Govornmont service, panels of tho numerous tern pies which am bCiiHeml over 
tho place, and JhtuiyUB, Llio majority of whom bnvo econo from NnjiJmbud, in Uio 
Dijuor district, and taken up tlioir roeidouco hero. 

Itdja Ajnipsl of tho Uhimil dynasty, who was also the founder of the present 
Gnrhwiil Twin of llitjnx, coinmoncod tho pulaco tho ruins oF which mo still extant, 
hut it wns completed by his Bucoossora. Tlio town ia said at mm time to Iklvo had a 
largo population mid to bavo lieon of muoh grontor oxlont than at prosrmfc Hut many 
years before fcho British vulo—tho oxaofc date is not known -n. Booil of tho Alukiisiiihi 
swopt, away at least onn-third of it, and tho plnco censed to lit) tlm rnsuleuen of tho 
Itlija Bince, 1803, whan Pradhanmti Rah was oxpolloil and iiulmocpiunlly foil at Oolirii 
in fight with tlio Clorkliilis, In tlio sumo year an earthquake nearly destroyed Uio 
town] so that when Rapov visited it in 180,8 not ubovo ono houno in livn wan inhabited, 
the lost baing heaps of ruins. At Uio tune of Mooicroft’s visit in IH11) it had a few 
manufactures of coarse liiioua and woolloue, and ho notes that it had not oven limn 
recovered tho effects of tho oiulhcpialco anil mnndnUon of 1803, tho only nlicnt being 
fcho bazar, about lmlf a mile long.* Tho number of llio lionaos in 1821 was 5(12, of 
which 438 wore inhabited by Jlindua, ninety-six by Donut and twenty-eight by Atiual- 
nimiH. Tlio eoiisiis of 1858 gavo a total of 1,835 inhabitants, of which OKI wore mulon. 
During tho aonson of pilgrimage tlio population toeoivos a vast addition, in 1805 tho 
permanent population was 1,061, in 18/3 was 2,040, mid in 1881, Willi 2,100. 

1 Ah Ros, VI. 330: I, 0. 
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The town, though the population has increased, is not a flonriahing one, and its 
decay hns been hastened by the removal of tho Itijd’s residence to Tiliri and the dam- 
^ ^ age done year hy year by the river, which wonld appear 

to be in courso of time able to destroy tho whole sito 
Rebind tho pviuoipnl street aro some isolated buildings and temples, some of which 
oxtromoly woll built. Tho public, buildings are tho tab Bill, tho Sadr Amin or Snbordi 
nato Judgo’a conrt, the echool and dispensary. None of these have the slightest archi¬ 
tectural pretensions. Since those public offices liava been placed here there has been 
eomo little improvomont in the town ; but tho trade even now is very insignificant, 
consisting for tho moat pdit of cotton piece-goods, salt, tobacco, coolring utensils of 
ouppor and brass and grain for local wants. 

Wore It not, kowover, for tlio inflow of pilgrims who como yearly in largo num¬ 
bers to the shrines of Kodamafch and Badrindth and who generally rest a few days 
to visit tho tow small tomplos fit the place itself, tho trade of Srinagar would other¬ 
wise almost couso, as a now mart at Kofcdwdra at the foot of tho hilla has risen of 
Into years, and tho pcoplo piotor going direct fchBro, as they can purchase all that they 
roquii '0 at choapor rates. Owiug to the smallness of tbo place no mimioipality eriets ; 
but with tbo Eanofcion o£ Govormnonfc tbo pcoplo have assessed themselves in order to 
defray tbo oxponso of the police ftnd coiiBorvanoy establishments. TI 10 older buildings 
comprise numerous temples and the rains of the xesidenca of tbo former Rijas. Of 
tho former the cliiflf is that of ICamaloswar, which is supported by villages ns signed 
both in Oiubwnl and Tihri for tho purpose- Borne of the tomplos are fo mass¬ 
ive sfcoua beautifully flbtod togotboi, but ihoy have vary little architectural boanty. 

The palaea of iUja Ajcuprd auvst have ouco displayed eonsidotablo architectural 
piotomions and extent, as its ruins evon now cover sonic acres of land. It was built 
of largo blacks of blank stone kid in mortar and had three grand fronts each four 
storica high, with projecting porticoes profasoly ornamented in tho lower part With 
elaborate sculpfcuio9. Tho style employed is of no deeidod school. It is said that no 
woodwork whatever was usod in its construction, _ and this is attested by the fact 
that thq portions still remaining have none; tho windows oven to tho latticing being 
of etouo, whilo tho only doorway Jaffa is of atone curved so os to osac% resemble wood. 
Thosa doors arc very massive and heavy and it must lava taken immense labor to pub 
thorn up, oud this has given riso to a legend to tho effect that after thousands of man 
1 , 0(1 failed to place tho stoua door-posts, tho Raja by prayor and fasting did so by 
himself in ono night, but having been seon doing this by a female servant ha slew her, 
no that no ono might hoar of it. Of tho oldar residence only one, tho western wing, is 
standing and It is almost in rains. The budding, especially over tho doorway, is 
musaivo and quaintly ornamented. There is another wing also standing to tho south, 
but this is of quite modem dato and is, though well built, of very simple structure. 
Thoro is also said to have boon an underground passage to tho river by which the 
Females went to bathe, and there are tho remains still of a bath or tank in tho en- 
olosiifo, the water for wliiob was brought from a stream at least four miles off. The 
engineering difflaultioa to he overcome in doing this must have been very considerable 
as a ridge of tho hill intervenes, but there is no doubt of its having been done, as tho 
traces of the obnnnel aro still visible. 

Tho dispensary Ih a largo well built-building under tho charge of an Assistent 
Burgeon and is tho chief of several elected along tho pilgrim route and maintained 
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out of hlio'saddbart funds fov tho benefit of sick pilgrims, who aro bonded and liolpod on 
ilioir way to their Jioaiosf. Aa .Srinagar auJ ids neighbourhood, owing to its low posi¬ 
tion, is nobab nil hoalfcliy, this dispensary is also of much looal benefit. Tho rivor, owing 
to its numerous lapids, is nob nnvignlilo. On Llio riglib hank of tho livor and opposite 
tho town is tho villago oE Itnmhat, containing a tomplo saoroil to Klija Is warn, at which 
tho dancing-gills who form tho majority of tho population dovoto llminsolvos to proBbi- 
tution hy nhjuung thoir kimliod and anointing their heads with oil from a lamp plaood 
ho fore tho altar of that deity. At a Bhorfc distance hoyoud it is tho funo of Lho idol Hits! 
Devi, or tho god of lovo. In lho hot season fclio lumpoi’aturo at Hruiagar is high, ns llio 
elevation is not considerable. Thoro are a gioat number of nmugo and ollior plains 
tieoa about tho town which owing to the gioat llonfc iloimah. 

Sui Bigung, a patti of parganah Kali Kumoon in Knmaon, is 
boundod on tlio north by Bangor of Ohnugarkha ; on the west by 
Gangol; on tho oast by RegaruMn and CiiAriil-Malla, anti oil tho 
south by Sipti. The wholo assessable area comprisos 2,320 bCsis, 
of which 962 aro culturablo and 1,358 aro cultivatod (187 irrigated). 
Tho land rovonuo amountod to Its. 660 in 1815, to Ra. 9C9 in 
1820, and to Ra. 1,445 in 1843. Tho existing assessment stands at 
Its. 1,942, which givos a rnto on bho wholo assessable area of 
Its. 0-13-4, and on the cultivation of Its. l-G-10 per acre. Tho 
pahvdri resides in Kum hardy at, whore thoro is a school. Tho 
population at settlement numbered 1,684 males and 1,615 females. 

Suit Mall a, a patti of parganah Pdli-Puehhuon in ICuinuon, 
is bounded on tho north byKh&tali of Garhwfil and Tulln-Oliuukofc 
of Kuimionj on tho west by Gojaru of Garb will; on tho south by 
tho Palin and Walla puttis, and on fclio oast by Talln-Ohaukot and 
Pallu-Nuyim. This patti was forniod from Suit, at tho recent set¬ 
tlement. The patti is drsiinod by tho Blainkot-gadb, rising undor 
Khamokgfir (7,152 foot), and tho uppor waters of tho Naihoi rivor. 

Tho statistics of tho Suit pattis may bo shown thus :— 
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The nssessmout falls on the cultivated acre in each patli as 
follows : Mai la, Re. 1-0-8; Pnita, Rs. 1-1-8 j Talk, Rs. 1-1-6 ; 
Walla, Ro. 1-2-4 per acre. One village was received from Chaukot- 
'Mh at the recent settlement. The patwftri resides in Munnrli, 
where there is a school. 

Syunara, a subdivision of parganah B&rfihmondal in Ku- 
inaon^ divided at the last settlemount into two parts, the Mall a 
and Talk paths, lies north and west of Altnora between Binsar 
and TBwalbdgh. The statistics of the two paths may bo shown 
thus 
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Both the Syiinaras were formerly under one Raja who resided 
ill the Rhagmara-kot and then in Sydmara-kot and was absorbed 
in the middle of the sixteenth century. The patwdri of the Malta 
path lives in Tfikula and of the Tall a path in Hiwalbag. There 
are schools in Satrdli, Suk&r and HAwalb&g. In 1844 over GO 
■villages were transferred from. Talk Syunara to Khaspurja. and one 
was voceivod from tbo Malta patti and six from Borfirau. 

Talain, a potfci of pargnnah Malta Saldn, is bounded on the 
north and west by parganah Ohaundkot; on the south and east 
by other paths of Malta Saltin, including Kolagar and Saindhar. 
There is a school and a copper mine at Pokharn and an iron mine at 
XChandwfira. This patti comprises numerous small valleys drained 
by the sources of the Machl&d rlvor. It was ruined by the Gor- 
khfilis, wlm drove meat of the people away to sell as slaves, and 
the roat fled to the plains, but it has since recovered and, strange 
to say, the people have not benefited by their misfortunes, for 
they are even more litigious than the people of Ohaundkot. 
The patwhri resident in Kande colleets also the land-revenue 
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of Gordrsyun, which in 180-1 amounted to an aggregate of 
Bs. 2055. 

Talla Des, a patti of parganfih Kuli Kiunaou in ICumaon, 
is bounded on tlio uorth by Oluiral Talla and GuHides j on tho 
west by the former patti and Palbolon Malla and Talla j on the 
south by tho Bh&bar, and on tho east by tho Kali river, which 
separates it from NipjU. Tho assessable area comprises 4,G39 bisis, 
of whiob 1462 aro culturahle and 3,176 are cultivated (18 irrigated). 
The land-rovenue yiolded Its. 1,331 in 1815, Its. 1,408 in 1820, 
Its. 1,716 in 1843, and now gives Its. 3,191, which falls on tho 
whole area at Rs. 0-11-0 and on tho cullivalod area at Ro. 1-0-1 
per aero. The population at settlement numbored 2,811 males 
and 2,271 fomalos. This patti is intorseotod by tho Ladliiya river 
and is also drained by tho K/ili. 

11 Mnny oE tho villages noar tbo latter rivov aro inhabited by FntnilW pointed to 
tho people o£ Dofci on Lbo opposite aide. Hondo, although tlio hemt and oxoosslvo 
junglo o£ tho valloy prevent, much oxtonsiou of cultivation, tho emigration of discon, 
touted poisons from tho border mountains hoop up tho requisite population, whoso 
piofita from tho silo of their gingor and tuunorio avo acmsldoiublo. Olio groat iudu.no- 
jnont which brings ovor Daufciyals to this patti is tlio acknowledgment by tlio British 
Government oE hereditary alitiroa in ocoapfod land, wberons, on tho other side, tlio 
State consular^ thn property in tbo soil as ontiroly its own,” Tbo patwfiri resides in 
T&innU, whovo thoro is a school. 

Tallades, a patti or sub-division of parganali Julifir in Kuumcm, 
was created at tbo recent settlement. It comprises tho woslorn 
portion of tho old patti of Talla Jiilmr on tho upper oourso of the 
eastern R&mgangu rivor. It contains 37 osfcatos separately as¬ 
sessed to laud-revenue, comprising 92 viHugos with a population 
at the fcimo of settlement numbering 2,877 souls, of whom 1,391 
wore fomalos. Tho principal villagos aro Oli&mi, Dor, ITokurft, 
Hupuli, Nachni, Urldiot, Sini andTcjam : aeo further article Bno- 
tiya MahAls. The patwari resides at Tejam and thoro is a school 
in Dor. 

Talli Ran, a patti of parganali Dliyfmi Ran in Kumaon, is bound¬ 
ed on tbo north by Pattis Malli Rau aud Asi: on tlio west by CJiau- 
gadh; oil tho south by tho same patti and tho Talhidoa Bhfibar, 
and on tho oast by Pabolon Talla. At the rooont settlement Olmu- 
gadh was separated from Uio patti. Tlio statistics of ibis patti aro 
givon with those of Malli Rau. Thoro is a school at Chauuda 
and Rumak. Tho patwari lives iu Majhora. 
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Tarai, a district of the Kumann Division, is bounded on tlic 
north by the Kumami Biidbar (q. y.); on fcho south by the Pili* 
blilt, Bareilly and MoiAdabad districts and the Rfimpur State; 
on the onst by the Siirda river and on tbo west by the Bijnor dis- 
triol, It comprises a long and narrow strip of country running 
for about ninety miles along the foot of the hills with an average 
breadth of about twelve miles and having an area of 589,359 
acres or 920-8 square miles. The Tarfii district comprises seven 
pai'ganahs 1 ;— Kashi pur, Btizpur, Gadarpur, Rudarpur, Kilpuri, 
Nitimkiruittn and Bilhori. The head-quarters of tbe disLrict are 
at Naim Till from May until November, during which months the 
extremely unhealthy character of the climate of tho Turai makes 
it impossible for any European and many natives to remain there. 
Tho Superintendent is tho cliiof Civil Officer, and ho is aided by 
an assistant nnd two honorary Magistrates, one for tho lOishipnr 
parganah and one for the three parganahs of Bdapur, Gadarpur 
and lludrpur. Regulation IY of 1876 provides that the Tarfii 
difjtriot shall not be subject (a) to the jurisdiction of the courts 
of Civil judicature constituted by the Regulations of the Bengal 
Code nnd by the Acts passed by the Governor-General in Council; 
(6) to the jurisdiction or control of tho courts or office's of revenue 
constituted by the said Regulations and Acts; (o) to the system 
of procedure proscribed by the said Regtilafcions and Acts for tho 
said courts of civil judicature and courts of revenue: or (d) to the 
civil jurisdiction of the High Court of Judicature for tho North- 
Western Provinces. It further prescribes rules for the trial of 
civil suits; for the trial of revomio suits, regular and summary, 
and for the Lransfer by the Local Govenimout of any civil or 
rovonuo suit or appeal from any of the local courts to the High 
Court of Judicature for the North-Western Provinces or to any 
other court in the North-Western Provinces, In civil and 
rovorme cases an appeal lies to the Commissioner of Kumaun, 
and in criminal oases the courts are under the supervision of 
tho High Court of Judicature for tho North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces. 

•TJio area of eaoh pavgauah is estimated as follows in acro3:—Kasliipiir, 
319,599; Bfomv, 71,205; Gadarpiu, 44,819; Rudarpur, 97,340; Rilpun, 83 813 : 
Nltmikmiilha, 51,186, and Billion, 121,388 aoros. I have to thank Messrs. JlacclonaM 
uml Kilvoit, oE Uio Tarai district, for the grantor part of this notice, 

88 
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Gmioml appearance. 


To tho north, tho boundary is defined for the most part by n 
series of springs which hurst from tho svir- 
fnco whore tho 13babar {q. u.) or watorlm 
tract Qiuls j olsowlioro tho boundaries have no marked mil oral 
features. Tho general surface of the tract presents tho appearance 
of a. plain with a slope towards the south-oast. Towards tlio 
north, there are patches of forest which are thicker and larger 
towards tho east, or savannahs of lus’uriant grasses and roods, 
Cultivation lias, oflate years, made rapid progress from the south 
towards the lino of springs on tho north, but thoro still remain 
considerable tracts snitahlo only for grazing purposes. The whole 
of tlio Tartu is intersected by numerous streams and water-courses, 
(he former bringing down the drainage from tlio lulls, the hitler 
carrying off tlio water which rises to the surface in tho 'J’aiui 
itsolf. Tho genoral slope 1ms an avovngo fall of twelve foot in 
tho liiilo. It undulates from oast to w'csfc, rising and falling as 
it leaves and moots tho buds of tho at roams and drainage channels. 
Tho undulations to tho north nro small and dcaidod, whilst lo I,lie 
south tlio country is more lovol and tlio distance between Lho 
river-beds ineroasos. Tlio spring lovol varies with tbo undnla- 
tions i in tho hollows, stiff clay land is mot with, whilst tho rising 
and upper land contaiu both sand ami loam. Tho old tumble area 
may bo set down at 463 squnro inilos, of wliioh 280 nro umlor 
cultivation. Tlio soils nro chi oily iHvuit or loam, matthjui' or clay 
ami bhuv or sand anil clay: tho mattiyai 1 pvodominaLos. 

Tlio drainage-system of Lho Tar hi comprises, first, those streams 
which flow direct from tho IlimAluyu, and, 
soecudly, those which arc fed by springs 
rising in tlio Tumi itself. Sorno account of tho phenomena has 
been given in a previous volume 1 , and it will not bo nocjossnvy lo 
rofer to tlio details of tho system hero again. On tho oxtromo 
cast is tho Saida [q. v.) and on the west tho Puli, Neither of 
these rivers liavo broad beds liko tho Ganges nor do they present, 
any peculiar features. Continuing from east to west wo have 
tlio Saniya, Doolin, Sukhi, East Baligul, Kicliaba or Gaula, West 
ilahgnl, Dubka, Gugi, Naiya, ICosi, Balnlla, Ebola and Xffiika. 
Host of thoso rivers hiwo thoir sourcos in tho hills gad aro subject 

1 G’nz. X. 
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during the rains to heavy floods. The Deoba becomes navigable 
for boats and rafts flora, near PiUbhvt, but none of the others, save 
perhaps the ICosi, carry sufficient water to allow of their being 
utilised for boat traffic. There are numerous small streams be- 
livouu each of these rivers which are used for irrigation. With 
tlio exception of the Sarda, they all are tributaries of the Ram- 
gangn, which falls into the Granges in the Hardoi district. Tho 
draitiugo system as a whole resembles the reticulations of a leaf, 
tho rills on the edge of the moist country unite to form a stream¬ 
let, those again form the streams which feed the arterial linos of 
dr linage and all oventually join the groat midrib stream, the 
jtfiingtuiga. 

From tho earl lost times tho Tnrdi streams have been used for 
irrigation. The simplest and most common 
' 11,1 l Ll procedure was to construct dams where re¬ 

quired across tho streams, but tho results in the end were ruinous 
both lo the land and tho climate* The soil became water-logged 
and gave rise Lo a severe form of malarious fever which, carried 
away the majority of tho inhabitants. The streams being diverted 
formed immmso swamps and swallowed up the arable laud. Mr. 
Fleetwood Williams, O.S., endeavoured to combat the evil and was 
succeeded by Oiptom Jonos in 1849-5 L. The Mutiny supervened, 
and although much had been done, it was not until J86L that the 
present system of canal* was taken in hand and attention was 
really given to tho reclamation of the swamps in the district. 
Undor existing arrangements, the Irrigation-branch ot the Public 
Works Department has control over all waters between the S&rda 
on the oast and the Bamuron the west, comprising the parganahs 
Pillion, ffdnakmatte, Kilpnri and a great part of Badarpu. Ia 
tho two first-named purgenahs tho irrigation is not earned on 
directly by tho Department; there is plenty of water and the 
people are allowed to take whatever quantity they wish, provided 
they do not interfere with the natural drainage lines and thus 


create swamps. 

•0,0 Mora Baligul system of canals pronto for Ike rrngat.on 
of tho Kilpari “>‘ a Maina-Jhaadi portion of Nannk- 

rnatha, and is then oarriod on into tho Hlflfat and Bareilly ^s- 
Iriota. Next comes the Kichaha and Paha systems, mt\ wmeh 
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tbo control of the walor by tlio Irrigation Depavlmont ocasnn. 
Continuing west, the Tarlu runs with tlio lb i in pur State and (ho 
various streams aro under tlio immodiato control of I,ho Superin¬ 
tend out, subject howevor to agreements with tlio NawiUi of HA in pur 
where they pass from tlio Tarui to the 11 Am pur State. Across tho 
bordor tlio system of earthen clams, which form oily ob Lai noil in tho 
TarAi itself, still continues, and the portions of Lho parganahs run¬ 
ning along this bore!or suflor greatly from fever. Evory omloavour 
lias been made to incluco Ilis ITighnoss the Nawub to discontinue 
this, in overy senso of tho word, wasteful systom ol irrigation, lmt 
without avail. At a no very heavy expenditure, a proper system of 
canals with duo regard to the features of tlio country might be 
introduced, resulting in a much largor supply of walor and tlio 
improved health of the peoplo. In tho Kushipur pargauah an ad¬ 
mirable system of irrigation has boon introduced by Mr. J. 0. 
Macdonald, which protects nearly the wholo of this pargannli pro¬ 
per from the effects of drought and assists many villages in the 
MorAd Abaci district as well. The Tarai is indebted lo tlio unceasing 
efforts of this officer, spread^ over a poriod of 25 yonrs, for tho vast 
improvements effected in tho irrigation of the country, as indeed 
also for improvomouts in every branch of tho administration of this 
peculiar tract. Whore tlio land is owned by Govornincut :is land¬ 
lord, tho rent and water rates aro consolidated ; tho ordinary rove¬ 
nue officials supervise the arraiigomonts for irrigation as a part of 
their ordinary dntios, and thus no separato establishments are noees- 
snry. In pnrganahs Kilpuii, liudarpur and Kushipur, the wator 
rates aro as follows :— 

Ohms. Mow. Lift. 

lin. ft. p. Ur. ri. p. 

I.—(Jarilon find ovolumls por crop ... 2 0 0 1 0 0 

II.—fjMgftveauo, toltacco, opium liiHfc wator hip (o) ... 0 H 0 (ft) 0 -I. 0 

III.—All ccmoiiIr, pulfios, oilpooils, fii'Hl wntorhig (o) ,,, 0 -l 0(i?)0 2 0 

(n) Ineicu'diitf 4 iitinnn uncli wiliPeiiwrnL 
(&) ami (c) DiLlo a ditto ditto dl(to. 

(il) Ditto \ ditto ditto ditto. 

Tlio principal roads in tho district aro(l) the road running duo 

_ oast and west from lho SArda rivor to tho 

Commmucatioiis. __,, 

-Bijnor boundary wliich connocts all tlio 

parganalis and is in length about 90 miles ; this is a second class 

unmotaUed road, raised and bridged oxcopt over tho largor riyovs j 
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( 2 ) the Morfuhbad and Naim Ted Vme, which rims through Dm 
IiaKpur pnignnati for a distance of 21 miles and is a second-class 
vond ; (3) the Bareilly and Naiui Till line 13 miles in this district; 
a hrsl-ckss road, metalled and bridged throughout with a new 
gmior bridge of 3 spans of 100 foot over the Eichaha river replacing 
tho old masonry strucluro which was destroyed by tlie floods of 
1B80 5 nearly parallel to this road runs the Bareilly and Kumaon 
light railway, new open for traffic j there is one station in this dis¬ 
trict, at Kiohaha; (4) tho Mor&dabad and Banikhot line, which 
leaving tlio Morfiduhncl and h3aini Till road at Darkiyol passes 
through tho Knshipur pargaimli and thence to the hill mart of 
lhunnagar j it is a second-class road. There are numerous cress 
roads, of mono or leas importance, connected with the main lines 
abovo noted and tho communications are auiplo for the convenience 
of tho people. 

iiio cHmftto of the Tarm differs from that of tho plains country 
C]imiltPi adjoining, chiefly in variations of tempera¬ 

ture between tho day and night which are duo 
to the nature of tlio soil, and are the proximate cause of the heavy 
si ok ness which attacks tho inhabitants of the tract at the coin- 
moucemonfc of tho hot and towards the end of the rainy seasons} 
tho avorngo rainfall is about $0 inches. It is noticeable that 
tho typo of fever prevalent at tho commencement of the hot 
weather is 1 remittent,’ whilst that of tho later months is ‘inter- 
miltanW 

Tho wild animals found in the district are those common to 
1 ?rotlnota. tho whole Sub-Himalayan trad, such as 

Aa,mnl3, elephants, tigers, leopards, hyaenas, sloth- 

boars and pigs. Doer abound, tho jarau , swamp, spotted-deer, 
hog-deer, nilgai and antelopethe four-horned deer is also 
flomotimes mot with. Of game birds the peacocks, florican, 
black-partridge and jungle-fowl are numerous. Of domesti¬ 
cated animals, the cow, buffaloes and ponies are bred in numbers, 
but generally of an inferior quality and they consequently do not 
fetch high prices, Tho climate of tho tract affects animals as well as 
human boings, so that tho cultivators have to provide themselves 
with a aheap and hardy class of cattle which ia more suited to 
thoiL’ menus and to the climate, Fish of various descriptions are 


ProtlnoU, 

Aaimnla. 
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plentiful and aro ranch appreciated, ns food, by the Thtmis ami 
Bhulcsas, tlio so-called aborigines of tho tract, Professional fisher¬ 
men of tho Dliimar caste arc not numerous and generally follow 
some other occupations in addition to fishing. Most (‘losses oni 
fish, though it is not a favourite or covoted articlo of food with imy 
huge class except Thdifis and Bhuksag. 

Tho mode of husbandly is rudei than in tho lower plains coun¬ 
try 3 tho soil, being naturally fertile, yields n 
Agucu satisfactory outturn with very infoiior cul¬ 

tivation, mul this fact, combined with low routs, is tho chief attrac¬ 
tion to mi immigrant. Jformorly tlio Tim'd was essentially a rieo- 
prod rnsing country j the lata (by seasons, however, have Miaou raged 
rain cultivation, or other kharlf crops, than rieo, Tho Thnrus and 
Blmksas still look to rieo us their staple crop. There is still a large 
area of waste land, and no pressure of population on the land is felt. 
Applicants for land, in tlumorlhorn portion of tho diatrialjiiruinrivas- 
ing, but cultivation of tho waste pasture land*, of winch lhorn are 
about 150 square miles, is discouraged. Owing to tho inoiousnof 
cultivation in the Blinimr tract, lnrgfl holds of liill entile, which 
formerly grazed wilhin its boundary, are now forced to conn* 
into the Tin di for gracing; mi melons Hocks of plains nil tie Juno 
hero also to find pasturage, so that a lino at which cultivation must 
cease lias had to be drawn, 

Tho following crops are grown in tho district i—Rieo, wheat 
(ittd),huiky, ioiir, Vuva, uudv.o. mu, wiw, 

Principal crops ’ 

mustard, linseed, sugarcane, eoLlon, to¬ 
bacco and melons. Ginger, rod popper, turmeric and hemp are 
also cultivated, but to no great oxlcnt. Ifor tho rieo crop tlioro 
arc throe times of sowing, which tiro known as tho <jaja i bijhuwa and 
ramuta sowings, Tho first sowing commences in April or May, 
when tlio finer sorts only are sown, and tho rouping takes place in 
September, with an average yield of about 6401b, to tho aero from 
401b. of seed. Tho second or bijhuwa sowing commences in 
Jane, and tho third or ramuta in July j tho outturn boing respec¬ 
tively about 1,120 and 8801b. per aoro. The apooios known as 
hansvaj, bdnsmatli and sonkharcha aro only sown with tho ramuta 
aud reaping goes ou from tho end of October* until tho end of 
November, 
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Owing to natural capabilities of the soil, the outturn is so satis- 

Umlo of cultivation. hab ^ that maB "™ 13 hardi ) r ever ll ™S bt 

of: in fact the soil seldom requires it,' A 
jargo holding for a peasant cultivator would hors be considered fifty 
aoros; a middle-sized one, twenty acres, and a small one, six acres. 
Taking the average stock of a peasant, lie will possess two ploughs, 
employing four to six bullocks, and will cultivate, exclusive of two- 
crop laud, fcwolvo acres of kharlf or rain crops and four acres of rabi 
or cold-weather ciops. The gross value of the produce, based on an 
average of five years in the last decade, is estimated as follows 
Kharif crop, Rs, 163 ; vobi crop, Rs. 68 ; total Rs. 231, from which 
must ho deducted the expenditure on seed, cattle, implements, and 
rent of Rs. 126, leaving a profit of Its. 105 a year. Tlio work of 
weeding, watering, cutting and threshing the crops will be clone by 
tho family, tlio value of whose labour cannot be usefully estimated. 

The Tarai forests do not contain any valuable timber or any 
worth preserving beyond the occasional 
patches of khair {Acotia catechu) and sisit 
(DaJbn’ffln ehtsoo) found in Bilheri and bho islands of the Sarda. 
The limber that is most common is halda (Adhia cord)folia) which 


Forests, 


though of fine appearance is useless as a building or cabinet wood, 
Tho sdi-oovorod patches, some of which run several miles into tho 
plains arc worthless as timber-producing reserves, the young trees, 
in common with oil sdt (Sfiovea ro&usta) grown in the plains, becom¬ 


ing rotlon at the core before they arrive at maturity. The only 
fidl oxported is cut either immediately at the foot of the hills or 
moro generally on some small eminence. It wns, doubtless, owing 
to these considerations that the Tardi forests weie removed froih 


tlio aontrol of the Forest Department in 1365 and were placed under 
tho Superintendent of tho Tarai. A small tax is now levied on the 
export of forest produce and the proceeds nra appropriated to the 
general improvement of tho district. The levying of these dues has 
boon recognised formally and has boon declared, at successive set¬ 


tlements, to bo vested in Government. 

With tho exception of bricks, all building materials have to be 
carted from the foot of the Kvmaon hills, 
Building materia.s. ftQ( j are therefore expensive. Bricks, made 

in the district cost, for the nine-inch brick, Rs. 900 per lakh, and 
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for tho small nalivo briok Rs. 125. Both native kilns (pajdwas) and 
flame kilns aro used. Tho limosfcono from quarries at tho foot of 
tho hills is almost invariably used for lime; it yields a vory strong 
and white limo which is peculiarly suited, for fine plaster work and 
costs about 14 annas por 821b. ICankar in any quantity is not 
procurable. For largo works, or whore llioro is exposure, sal 
timbor is used ; its cost, at tho foi’ost cloputs, is from Its. 2 to 
Rs. 2-12-0 por cubic foot, so that whon workod up, including 
carriage, the rate comes to Rs. 2-8-0 to Rs. 3-4-0 per cubic foot. 
JJaldu is much used for unexposed work us light raftors and plank¬ 
ing, but does not answer for beams. 

The population of tho Tarfii, excluding KYishipur, which was 
not annexed until 1870, numborod 07,187 
souls in 1854. In 1865 there wore 91,802 
inhabitants, of whom 51,993. wore males and 39,809 wore females, 
and distributed according to religion, 57,918 were Hi mills and 
83,884 wore Muaalmfins, giving 125 inhabitants to the squnro mile. 
In 1872, there wore 185,813, or nearly 202 to tho square mile, and 
in 1881 there were 206,993, or 220*7 to tho squnro mile, of whom 
113,315 were males and 93,678 wore females. Distributed accord¬ 
ing to religion there woro, in 1881, 131,966 IlimMs ('59,395 
fomnlos) and 74,979 Musalmfuis {34,263 fomales) and 48 others 
not boing of those religions. Of tho total males, 55,328 aro re¬ 
corded as agriculturists. The incroaso in tho population over tho 
census of 1872 amounted to 10*4 per cont., notwithstanding tho 
great death-rate from fovor and bowol-oomplaints. Of tho males, 
51,634 woro unmarried, 52,424 woro married and 9,257 woro 
widowers. Of tho fomnlos, 28,050 woro unmarried, 49,424 woro 
married and 15,595 woro widows. Tho Musahmwis aro almost 
ontiroly Sunnis. There aro 565 towns and villages, of which llioro 
aro two having a population above 5,000 ; two between 2,000 and 
3,000 ; 15 between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 87 botwoon 500 uud 1,000, 
241 bo two on 200 and 500 and 218 under 200. 

Tho ordinary mud hut, generally common throughout. Rohil- 
khiind, is found in tho groator portion of tho 
district. It is built at a cost of about so von 
rupoos, for tho walls tliroo mpoes and for the grass roof four rupees. 
The Thirds and Bhuksas, howovor, build their housos of mud and 


llouooa. 
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wattles, taking particular cavern their construction, sotbatdamp is 
muoli less folfc in such structures. Tlio whole construction is done 
by the owner and his family, the oost of whose labour cannot bo 
iiccuuitoly estimated. In the towns of Kftshipur and Jaspur alone 
aro there briclc-hnilthouses; the cost of construction depends outirely 
upon the moans and taste of the owner. The average number of 
occupants to oaoli house, among both urban and rural inhabitants, 
may bo placed at four persons. 

There arc no customs peculiar to the district itself; panch&yats 
are resorted to by the Tharus and Bhuksas 
and the lower classes generally, but even 
amongst such distrust in this method of settling disputes is daily 
munincr "round, Tho schools in the district are tahslli and halka« 
bandi or village schools, aided and indigen- 
Kilnoniiou. QU3t Xho arrangements are made by the 

local educational committee and arogenerally under the supervision 
of the Inspector and his Deputy. The language of the peasantry 
is Hindi, and although the Thdrus have a 
SfMgiuigo aiuliflligton, patoig an( j acc0n fc of their own, it is not 

nufliciontly marked to he called a separate dialect, and people of 
otlior classes easily understand thorn. Musalnians are increasing 
jn numbers ill tho district, and consequently the religion of Ial&m 
is on the incronso, but thovo is no sign of any conversion to that 
onod from amongst Hindu castes. There is evidence at tho present 
time of a religious movement amongst the Tharus. They appear 
dissatisfied with tho teaching of tho Brahmans and are seeking 
information regarding other creeds. The Christian religion is not 
acceptable chiefly because it seems to bring with it expenses they 
arc unable to incur; tho creed of Idfim, as authorizing the killing 
of kino, is altogether unacceptable ; and wore but a teacher of t o 
tenets of Buddhism to appear, it is highly probable that the Tbiirus 

would become converts to that form of religion. . 

Burin" the year 1883 the following offences agamst persons and 
property occurreddakaiti, 2; robberies,^ 
Folico and crime. ^ . b ur glarieS and thefts, 149. The value of 

property stolen amounted to Be. 8,739, and oF Ibis sum R, 4,173 
woto recovered. Of 327 oases cognisable by the police, 2o2 «e,o 
enauirod into, and in 105 cases conviction FoUoivecl; andof2bo 

89 
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poraona that were tried, 190 wore convicted, so Lhat it may bo safely 
said crime is light in the Xarai. Catllo-lliiovinp, which formerly wua 
tho scourgo of liio district, is now voiy much mi the decrease. Tho 
old gangs of Aliira, Gujars, ftlowulis and K as A is have boon broken 
up, and. though raids from tho ll&mpnr Rtnto do occur ivt times, they 
firo not conducted with tho same amount of skill. Tho facilities 
for eluding pursuit still remain : the border of tho Native State is so 
soon crossed, that tho chances nro greatly in favour of lho thieves 
as against tho police 5 tho work of the latter, tlioroforo, cannot coin- 
paio favourably with that shown by othor districts not similarly 
situated. 

Malarious fever is tho only endemic disonso proiulenfc in tho 
Medical ttSDools OC fcUo district. Tho natural dampness of tho soil, 
district. combined with groat variations of tempera¬ 

ture between tho day and night, is tho apparent catuso of this 
form of disc a so. During the lains malaria does not, an a rule,, 
appear to bo active, but at tho common cement of tho hot weutlicr 
and after tho rains have ceased well on into Iho colder months, it 
occurs in its most virulent forms. During the year 1883,10,005 
deaths wove registered— 

Fever. Smail-pnv, Foivcl complaints. Qhrilua. Other cn\mn, 

8,014 411 788 a 180 

making an average mortality of 45 per millo. There wore 5,183. 

vaccina operations during that year, of which 4,339 wore successful, 
254 unknown and 590 uiuucco*»»fuU Thorn is only one dwpeiwviry 
in the district, though at oaeli lahsii medicines are distributed by 
compoundoia, and in tho oastern parganahs much relief is alforded 
hy tho Bilnm dispensary in the Bareilly district. At tho Kashi- 
pur dispensary, which is under an assistant surgeon, 7,918 patients 
wore treated during tho sanio year, at a cost of Its. 2,270 defrayed 
from local funds, Oattlo epidemics are froquonl and in some yearn, 
_ .. owing to tho huge herds which resort to 

(Mllo-dificiisjo. , . 

tue 1 aim lor grazing, Uio deaths are very 
numerous. Tho most common disease is known as chim, a kind 
of dysentery for which tlioro ia no corLain remedy. Tt generally 
commences when tho rains oeaso and continues until January. 
Foot-uml-month disease also at limes attacks the cattln. Tlio epi¬ 
demics am to ho attributed to tho olimafco and want of care in 
protecting their stock ou the part of both cultivators ami graziers. 
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'Tito iolal hind revenue an it stood in 1883 was Its. 3,fiG,S01. 

i, ,,. Tho ineidenco on total area was Bs, 0-4-5, on 

Vraeal limfm'y. , ’ 

cultivated area Its, 0-14-1, and on tho cultiu- 

sible area Its. 0-7-2. Save in the parganalts of Kfisliiptir, Nanak- 

toatta and Muinajlmndi, the proprietary right is hold by Grovem- 

Inent alone. I’nrganah Ktishiphr has been settled for some years j 

NnnaUmalla and Mninajkmidi are under settlement at tho present 

time, hut the proceedings are not sufficiently advanced to admit of 

Velialdo (lata being given. The general history of the tract has 

already boon given, and hero it is only necessary to describe more' 

Tally tho KAshipui* pargannlt, which was annexed to the Tarai in 

1870. 

Kfohipur, n pftrganah of the Tariii district, is hounded on the 
hortli, by tho ltumaon Bliibar ami Bijnor district; on the south 
by tho Morudubad district and tho It dm pur Statej on the east by 
piivgAnftli Editor of the Tarai district and the Bampnr Stats, and 
on tho west by the Bijnor district. Irregular in form, it affords 
Very cliverso physical features, Tlio slope ftom tho Ifuraaon-BM- 
bar in a Bouth-casturly direction is marked, falling about b!x feet 
in a niilOi Tho general appearance presents a succession of gentle 
dips and rises so widely spread as often to bo soarcsty perceptible 
to Llio observer oxbopt from the varying crops which meet tile eye, 
rice ill the dips, and cereals, augarenno and cotton on the higher 


nml dribr plateaus. 

Tho Kosi and Dhela arc the principal streams, the former on 
tlio oast the hitter in the centre. Each 
K(a ’ uniB ' imparts a special character to the sur- 

Vonndiii* Country. On the extreme west are the Pluka and 
Mi, smaller streams, bat still of sufficient magnitude to ebs- 
tinolly influence tho country through wl'M 1 tllc .V flow ' 
number of minor streams is legion: tho chief, however, lire Lie 
jjal.ur* boiwoen the Kosi unci the Dhela; the i’lunnrm, Band,, and 
Jjuohanu intersecting tho country betweon the Dhek and Jnspm. 
With the exceptions of the Phika and Peii these streams are all per- 
Cnnial. There are no metalled roads in the pargauah ; the means 
for locomotion however are sufficient. Ml 
Communications, roa( j s r;ic jf a ( 0 from Kashipnr town. One 

runs went to Jasper, where it bifurcates, one branch going by a 
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north-easterly route to ilio hill mart at Bamnagar, tlio other mak' 
ing for Bijnor, through tho Afxalgavli ptvrganali. Another proceed* 
to Thlikm’dwfira; a third, north and south, going to lUmnagar and 
MorAdabad respectively j a fourth due oast to DAzpnr; and a fifth 
sontli-oasb to R'nnpur. Theso roads aro passable for carts nonrly 
nil the year round, though during heavy rains and Hoods, Irallic is 
for a short timo suspondod. 

There is no well-irrigation in tlio pargnnah, and on tlio Juapur 
side thoro is virtually no irrigation oxaopt 
in ono or two villagos, v/lioro it is obtained 
by damming up tlio Lapkanu sfcroam. The available irrigation is 
confined to tlio Kushipur side, oast of tlio Tumurio. Ifonnorly, as 
in tho rest of tho Tartii, water was obtained from tlio various streams 
by moans of earthon dams, and tho result was oxtonsivo swamps 
which, intensified tho malarial nature of tho country. This lias 
happily now boon put a stop to almost entiroly uiidor tho manage¬ 
ment of tho present Superintendent of the Turin, Most of tlio 
dams have been romovod, and by a system of masonry hoad-worka 
and falls, with proper levels, tho stroams aro now running in their 
old beds ancl doing their proper drainage duties. The canals con¬ 
structed are entiroly self-supporting and have paid their own way 
from the day tlioy woro commenced, loaving a largo sum for more 
exfcoudod linos. On tlio Kfohipur side of tlio parganali, hardly any 
portion now remains unprotected from tho offoefcs of drought. 

Tho average rainfall for a sories of years ia shown to bo from 
35 to 40 inches. Tho oxtromo southerly 
portion of the parganali is fairly healthy, 
tho nortli-cnstorn cornor ia tho most postilontial. Hero tho evil 
affects of tho old irrigation system aro still ovidont, though mat tors 
in this respect nro rapidly mending, and tho natural features of 
tho country too aro against a salubrious climato: Lho land lies low, 
tho soil is a stiff clay, and during tho rainy season becomes water- 
logged. 

There aro only two towns in lho pargnnah, Kfwhipuv and Jnspur, 
in these markets aro hold twioo a ivook, they 
liavo respectively a population of 14,667 
and 7,055. By tho Inst census of 1881 tlio population of tho ontiro 
parganah was 74,973, (40,34:7 males and 34,026 fomslcs), being 
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an moroflfo of 3,191 since the previous census of 1872. Tlio total 
oven of tlio parganah 19 1B7 sqtxiuo miles, go fclmt the incidence of 
population is about <100 to tlw square mile. Of the entire popula¬ 
tions 49,263 wore Hindi'is anti 25,710 Musaalmans. 

l'lio prevailing tenure is zamiudari, vis., undivided, ownership. 

There are 157 zamindari villages, 14 perfect 
Ccnui0M ‘ pntticlaris and 12 imperfect. The latter are 

chiefly those of Ohauhlns, Aliirs and Juts, who invariably sub-divide 
wliovovov they own ancestral property and have a numerous family. 
Tlioron.ro 128 rosumod muftfi plots, 09 subordinate properties and 28 
rovomio-froo plot3. No ontire miM villago is to be met with. Of 
fho 250 mu lulls nr estates in the parganah Hindus own 192, 
Mimlinun# 48, and tlio Government 10. 

T’ho distributions of these properties amongst the various branches 




7 Hi n'A'sinf'u/}. 

of food, affect the people injuriously. With those drawbacks lfi<; 
poasanlry arc not so flourishing sis could bo -wished, but tho special 
care which is now givoil U> removing causes of mi healthiness must 
in fcimo improve tboil* condition. Up to tho year ISM, Kftsliipur 
and Jaspur ivoro soparato revenue divisions with distinct soUlumonls, 
and formod parts of the Moradabad district, Oil the 1 ,sfc May, 18'M, 
the revenue divisions of the Moradabad district wore ro*avnmgod : 
Bazpnr, Km si li pur and Jaspur along with sundry villages from 
I’hnkui’dwarn, & ( arkara, Morfidabnd and Af/algarh wore eonsliLuted 
Into one pnrganah under the name of Kusbipur. Shortly before 
the mutiny, DAzpur was transferred to fcho Tarfii, then in Iho 
ICunmun Division. In 1 SCO, a number of othor villages were trans¬ 
ferred Lo the Tariii and in tho same year the lalisils of KAshipur and 
(ThAkurdwAra were amalgamated, tho headquarters being fixed at 
ThiikurdwAra. In October, 1870, the entire purgunah of Kusliipur 
proper was transferred Lo the Tariii and tho Ttui'u district ns then 
constituted heart mo a district of the Kuinaun Division. 

Mr. D. 11. Smoafcon, who com!doted tho recent solfelonieJit of 
parganah KAsliipur, skotolios ilic fiscal history of tho two trnois, 
KAskipur and Jaspur, m if thoy had hoen all along, as they now 
are, parts of tho same pargnrwth, liocai^o tho previous soltloi’aonls, 
though distinct, wero mado at tho sumo tinio, for the same periods 
and under exactly similar circumstances. Mr. Smoaton in his rent- 
rate report gives the following account of tho previous soUlemonU. 
41 Prior tef Mr. Money’s settlement under Regulation TX of 18,‘13 
ihore had boon oight assessments of tho revenue, which may ho thus 
enumerated:— 

(1) Tho find Uioiniml ... ... ,,, 1210 Lo 1212 Tniill. 

(2) Rpconcl ditto ... 121JJ lo 1215 „ 

(3) Tho qmirlcniuul ... ... 1210 Lo 1211) ,, 

(1) Tho quiimuouniKl ... ... ... 1220 In 1221 „ 

(5) Fourpoiioda of pm Linl oxtomnem und allmiLion up lo.., 12 It ,, 

Those woro, howovor, merely summary assessments of revenue 
mid wore mado upon no recognized principle. Mr. Money when 
making his seUlomenfc determined to have rovonuo rales only, and 
lio fix ad tho revenue on tfta wliolo parganah at Its. 1,02,307, Iho 
incidence being on tho cultivated area Its, 2 par acre, which made 
the incidence of his estimated rental approximately Us, 3-6-0 an 
acre. During the period from 1245 to 1283 fasli, 1838—J 876, 
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night ronh/ils, parts of four villages, wero sold fur arrears of revenue 
and purchased by Government, certain other villages being held 
nmlu divert management. During the currency of the last settle¬ 
ment llie price fetched for land is thus shown ;— 

1R a, p. 

Jn \83D—Pilvnbp aato .. ... 2 -1 11 per aero. 

MoHgnyo ... ... 0 12 10 „ 

Auction ,,, , .0 3 2,, 

In 13TB— 1’uwtatnla .. ,.920 „ 

Hoilgngo .. ... ... 8 14 & „ 

Auction ... ... .810,, 

Dflud may bo said to have quadrupled in value since 1S30, 
and this shows that the country has made subtantial progress. Tfio 
now .settlement niado by Mr. Smoaton runs from 1879 and has 
recently been finally sanctioned by tbe Government of India for a 
period of ‘25 years. Tlio revenue fixed is Ha. 1,05,388. 

The iuoroase of cultivation is about 12 per cent, as compared 
with Hio area under cultivation at tho time of the last settlement. 
The present and former state is shown in tbe following fablo . 
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From 1841 to 1876 the rise iu prices of grain amounted to 
nearly 60 por cent., as will bo seen by tho following fcnblo 

Wieat, Oram, Barley, Mice, Moth, bdjri, Mitnij, mdah, 
1841 ... 33 00 * 48J CO 8G 00 

187G ... 19 21V 311 283 223 101 

In a country whoro grain rents prevail the profits to land-hold¬ 
ers have naturally been greater than to the cultivator. 

Tho population of tho parganah is about 34. por confc. grantor 
that it was in 3 848. In 184.8, 5,5596; 1852/ 84,999; 1865, 73,919; 
1872, 71,412 ; 1881, 74,979. 


Tho following table shows the way in which, at tho present 
timo, tho lands are held by the agricultural community, including 
proprietors who cultivate and simplo tenants of all classes:— 



Number 

Avon, in 
ucies. 

Moncii'iim/ng a) ca. 

Sort of holder. 

of 

persons, 

Aren. 

Itonl. 




acres. 

Its. 

Sir-holders ... 

437 

4,400 81 

80 75 

213 

Cultivating proprietors 

134, 

000'40 

11-20 

35 

Piulhiuis (head Umnnfa) ... 

117 

1,145'00 

373'00 

977 

Oconpanoy tenants ... ... 

7,1519 

30,075'70 

5,189-12 

17,973 

Tenants at-will,.. ... ... 

5,454 

21,175'28 

2,23031 

8,551 

Holders oE Borneo lands ... 

285 

195'95 

... 

... 

Total ... ... 



7,885-0 J, 

27,7-18 


Tlio homo-form area is comparatively small; occupancy toimnls 
hold more than half tho entire cultivation, while lonauis-at-will tiro 
in possession of nearly 40 por confc. Tho money-paying aroa is 
not much more than ono-oighth of thowholo, and tho total money 
rental falls at about Its. 3-8-0 por aero, or noarly 9 annas por village 
bighn. The crop raLos, which are current upon tho grain-paying 
aroa, vary between ono-half and ono-oighth; but the chief rates aro 
one-third (tih&ra), two-fifths (pachlam or paohddn), and ono-fourth 
(chauMva), The occupancy tenant and the tenant at-will hold, on 
an average, noarly the same area, mz,, about four acres. 

1 This census was vory faulty and cannot ho roliod on. 
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Tikhun, u sub-division of parganab B&rahmandal, was divided 
udo two putt is at the recent settlement, the Malla and Talla. Tho 
M.afistics o( both may bo shown thus 

AasrsHAnu: aki:a in lists . Ahitwibnt in Incidfnce peeI Popula- 


Tiklu'uu 


CuttuMferf, .o 

rQ 


Ini- n ^ I o 

g|3 ^ 


Incidfnce pee 

ACRE ON 


H 

•1 

3 

o 

E 

1 

H 

o 


TV -*-f 

■i 1 

a £ 


Mullit... 2,070 
Tnlto... 2,337 


| | a. p, Its, o. p,l 

2,212 737 62G 1,273:1,5012,052 M 3 1 2 11 2.021 1.85C 
2,010 1 GOB 8071,287 l,48o!2,093 1 -i 3 1 1 102,746 2,435 


Tikhiin stretches from Bhainskhot to 'Sijdhi I)evi. In olden 
times, it formed the estate Df a IChasiya Baja who had his fort in 
Tildn'mkofj hut lie with tho others fell under tho Chanels in the six¬ 
teenth century. Tho pntwari of tho Malla patti resides in Bliains- 
Miot and of tho Talla Patti in Dhanius. 

Tihri, in patti and parganah Bangarh of Tihri Native Garh- 
wnl, is situated on tho left bank of tho Bhdgirathi in latitude 30®- 
22 r '<W' / and longitude 78°-31/-3 // at an elevation of 2,278 feet 
above the lovol of the sea. Tho Bhilang joins the Blmgirathi a 
little above the town on the loft side. In 1808 it was a email 
village, and until 1815, when Rija Sudarsan Sail took up his resi¬ 
dence hero, it was little bettor. In 1819 tho only remarkable 
building was the Raja’s residence, subsequently exchanged for a 
inoro oxtensivo one, but bUII having no pretensions to architec¬ 
tural morit The now town is built on a tolerably flat piece of 
ground formed by a bend ip the Bhilang river juafc before it ‘joins 
Uio Blnlgiralhi; near boro both rivers for a short distance run 
almost parallel with each other, Tho population now amounts to 
about 2,000 souls. The Bhtlgirathiis crossed by an iron suspension 
bridge erected here iu 1858 at tho Rajd’s expense on the Mussoorio 
road and there is a small bungalow for travellers. It is a very 
hot place, devoid of trees and surrounded by bare high hills. A 
broad road has boon constructed up tho Bhdgirathi valley and 
honco by Mussooroe to the Dtia, The Bhilang contains a kind of 
trouL which is snared in great numbers, 

90 




Tons (Northern) or Tauna, a river of Tiliri which risr'rf to the 
north of tlio Jamnofcri peaks and but a few miles from llio source 
of the Jumna flowing from the southern huso of tlio saino mountains 
in latitudo 31°-5', and longitude 7S°-40 / '. The sonreo of tho Tons 
appears to lmvo been first ascertained in October, 1819, when it. 
wan visited by Herbert, who found tlio stream to issue, thirty>ono 
fcoL wide ami kneo-dcop, from a snow-bod ] 2,781 foot above the son, 
and extending as far ns tho eye could reach. The emirse of tlio 
river is generally westerly for thirty miles, to tho oonlluonce of tlio 
Hupin, on the right side, in latitudo Jl'-S', longitude 78°-10 / , mul 
at an elevation of 5,300 feet. Tho declivity of tho channel in flint 
distance must ho above 250 foot per mile; so that the stream is 
almost a cascade. It is from its sonreo to this confluence with the 
Rupin called tlio Sfipiit; but downwards tlio united stream is called 
the Tons. Tho Sup in is tho larger of tho confluents, though tho 
"Unpin is described by Jacquornont as deep, noaily fifty feet, wide, 
furiously rapid, and rushing along with a tremendous rearing, 
Tho Tons is about 120 foot wide and holds a south-westerly course 
of about nineteen miles to the confluence of tho PfUmr, on tho right 
bank, in latitude 30°-56 r , longitude 77°-5d' : tho I’Abnr is a largo 
stream, though soinowhnt inferior in siuo to tho Tons. From tho 
confluence, tho united stream, still called tho Tons, loaves Uavhwfd 
and takes a generally southerly dirocLion, forming for tho vest of 
its course the Vino of division between tho British parganuh of 
rJiumsfrc and tho IliH States of 3uhba\ and Th'duin. Thirteen 
miles below tho confluence of tho J'&bar, 1 ho Tons receives tho 
fShalwi, a connidoiable stream, which flows into it, on tho rigid, 
bank, in latitudo 30°-‘A8 / , longitude 77°-d9'. It tJionoo flows about, 
forty miles, in a course generally son thorly, hut very tortuous, 
through a succession of rugged ravines of limestone, to its junction 
with tho Jumna, in latitudo 30°~fKK, longitudo 77°«53, and at nil 
elevation of 1,(586 feet above the sea. Ah its total course is about 
100 miles, it has' tho enormous fall of above 110 foot in a mile. 
Though below tlio junction tlio united stream hears tho nnnio 
of tho Jumna, tlio volumoof tho Tons is much the greater, as, 
when surveyed by Hodgson.and Herbert, it discharged 2,827 cubic 
feet in a second of time, while tlio amount discharged by tho other 
rivor was only 1,045 ( Thonnlon ). 
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Uchakot, a patii of parganali Dlianiyakot in Kumnon, is boirn 1- 
eel on tho north by the Kosi liver separating it from Chanthan aurl 
Kosynn Malla; on tho west by ICosymi Tails; on the oast by Simal- 
Wm and on the south by Kota Malla and Tnlla, Tho portions near 
tho Kosi are inhabited. Tho assessable area comprises 1,574 bisisy 
of which 280 are culturable and 1,293 mo cultivated (516 irrigated). 
Tho assessment in 1815 amounted to Rs. 1,022; in 1820 to 
11s. 1,380 ; iu 1843 to Rs. 1,530 aud is now Rs. 2,279, which fulls at 
Rs. 1-7-2 por aero on tho total area and Rs. 1-12-2 per acre on tho 
cultivation, Tho population at tho time of settlement numbered 2,280 
houIs, of whom 1,145 vveio males. Tho patwdri resides in Malla- 
gaon, where there is a school. 

Ucliydr, a patti of purge nail Bdrahmandal in Kunmon, lies to 
tho oast of Aimer a between the Saw til and Kumniya streams. 
Uchyiir in 1865 contained 3,161 Ms is, of which 808 s \vcie cultivable 
and 2,352 wero cultivated (63 irrigated). Tho land-tax in 1815 
yielded Us. 508 ; in 1820, Rs. 746 ; in 1843, Rs. 944 and was fixed 
sit Rs. 2,420 at tho recent settlement, which falls at Rs. 0-12-3 per 
aero on tho total area assessed to land-revenue and at Rs. 1-0-6 per 
nere on the tlion existing cultivation. The population numbered 
d,542 souls, of whom 2,181 wero females. The patwdri resides iu 
Kisuno and there is a school in Dhaur. 

Udepur Malla, a patti of pargnuah Ganga Saldn of British 
Garhwiil, consists of n long and narrow strip of land lying along tho 
Joft bank of tho Hiunwal river. The patwdri of Rlidngn Tails 
resident in Dlrfnat collects tho land-revenue. The southern portion 
of tho patti is drained by tho upper waters of the Rawdsan Nadi 
{lowing towards tho plains, while the Hiunwal drains tho northern 
portions and flows north-wosfc into the Ganges. With the exception 
of ilia flats along the river tho cultivated land is on Bleep slopes. 
Tho soil is rich and the rock (slate) decomposes rapidly, giving good 
soil on tho stoepost slopes. All three divisions of Udepur have 
improved much of Into years. 

Udepur Bichkla, a patti of pnrgnnali Gnnga Salfin, is bounded 
on tho west and north by tho Talk sub-division ; on the east by 
the Malla portion, and on the south by Ajtnor, Bijnor, and Oliaudi. 
There is a school at Tliamir, The southern portion consists ot a 
mass of ravines and low hills whenco flow' the Mitti and Lain 
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torrents and the Eawusan, Mali and Miilin streams. Tho present 
pafcti was separated from Udopur in 1364 a fid its .statistics are given 
in Udopnr Malla. At tho sottlomoiit in that year it was assessed 
at Its, 2,217 from all Bourcos with u population of 4,541} souls. 
There ia a palvrdri resident in llanchula who collects the land-reve¬ 
nue. The principal oultivation lies in llio heads of tho MAlin and 
KawAsan valleys which resomblo tho beds of dried-up laic os. Tho 
lowor parts of thoso valleys aro more rocky gorges of samlstono 
liow included in tho protected sal tract under tho h'ovosfc Dopartnmni. 
Tho principal peaks aro MAbigarh on tho borders of Ajinor, 5,054 
foet; Jaspalgark near Silling oil tlio left bank of the RawAsuu Nadi, 
3,650 foet, and a peak on tho samo bank opposite Amola, 4,108 loot. 
Tho Sidhwiiln peaks at tho oxtromo south-east in whoso ravines ilio 
Toli Sot takes its visQ, consists of tliroo peaks, tho principal being 
3,464 foot and thoso on tho loft and light 2,711) and 2,775 
respective ly. 

Udepur Talla, a palti of pargnnuh Qanga Solan, is bounded 
on the north and west by the Ganges and on tho south and oust 
by the Bichlila and Malla pattis of Udopur and Dhfmgu Tails. 
Thore aro schools at Dluirkot and Atta. Tho pntwAri lives in 
ICliora. This palti was not separated until 1864, when it was 
assessed at Its. 2441 from all sourcos and had a population of 5,21)7 
souls, Tho Till Bhoug and JlidAsani streams carry tho drainage of 
tho Boulhorn portions of tho patli into tho Ganges. To Lho west it 
is traversed by tho Ilardwar and Srinagar road. Tho valley of tho 
Till is comparativoly flat, bat tho loft bank of tho liiunwal ralhov 
sloop with some flats, and tho rest contains some nuhoallhy aitos. 

Urita-Bhura, or Uta-Uliura, a pass into Jlundes from Palti 
Malla Juhar of parganah Jiiliav in Kumaon, lies to tho north-east 
of Milam in latitude 30 a -35 / -0 fi '' and longitude 80°-] 2'-2Q' / , with 
an elevation of 17,800 foot above tho lovel of tho sea, 15G miles 
north of Almora. It lies over a ridge which is to tho north of tho 
main ohain of lho Himalaya and at right angles west from the 
dividing rango botwoen Kumaon and Tibot, Though inferior in 
hoight to the main rango, it is olovated onougli to necessitate a oon- 
aidorablo ascent from tho doop gorges of Kumaon, The crest of 
the ridgo forms the boundary betwcon Patti Malla Painkhauda of 
Garhwid and Patti Malla Juhar of Kumaon, and also tho watoi> 
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parting between the streams flowing westward by the Alaknanda 
into the Granges and those flowing eastwards into the Kuli, as the 
Sm'cla or Ghfigra is called in tlie upper portion of i ts course, "Weller 
mado the lioighb of the pass from boiling-water 18,54=0, but lie adds, 
this must be greatly in excess. Tiio Great Trigonometrical Sur¬ 
vey makes the pass 17,590 feet, the Bamlfis peak to the west 17,8S0 
feet and that to the eii9t of tho pass, 18,250 feet. 

Thoro arc five small lidgcs of stone on the Great which look like pillars from 
below, and it la belie voil that any one who sleeps near them dins. A bitter, pici cinpf 
wind blows hero with such violence, especially duriug Hie rains, as to cause fatal 
ncoldouts. Wollor writes. 1 —"Tho sonlh-iaeo and crest of the pass emmats 
of a black soil, apparently tho detritus of a black slate which latter is vhiblu 
lioro nnd them below the soil. I was much disappaiuted rrtfli tlte view from 
tile crest of llio pass. The view southwards is very Hunted, Nsudn Devi not 
visible: ; to tho north-east ami north a few hills are visible j to the north-west is a 
sea of hills moderately covered with mow (end of May) and hardly any of them 


appearing of iri'oatclevntion. To the nortb-oast are three bare hills, the first called 
Genii with behind it hut not visible two other hills winch have to be passed on 
the direct route to Cbirohun” North ia the Balchha ridge into Tibet ami cast the 
conical peak abovo the Girthi mine. 1 For the marc!) lienco to BMchha sec the 
account of that puss. At the end of May (18413 Batten found the pass oloscd by 
heavy snow'find encountered imminent danger in attempting to cross It. Webber 
found it completely closed with snow in the beginning of summer. Garden men- 
Li on r an oiicmiiping-ground on the bank of a stream at the northern dakhna or foot 
of tho pass whore a few stunted hushes /ortn the only fuel supply. Ho adds that 
tile Brio sv licR on tho pass for eleven months in the year. 

The journey from tho Immlot of Blniiou the Gun to the pass is described by 
Maiwon, who crossed it iu September He started from Bliiil on Ibo left bank of 


tho Gori in putti Goriphfit on tho filsfc a»d pnssed up Ihe Rfilam torrent. Sonic 
bIx miles up it reoeives nu affluent frem the cast-north-as sc and n Jittie higher 
up wits crossed by a snow-bildgo close to the Sdbrt udiyftr or great cave. Thence 
along the bed of the river to within two miles of RSlmn, which is \1 miles from, 
Hlmi mid la colonised by Datum Bliotiyae- There ia a bad cross-path from Rfilam 
to Sipuin Darma by the Hardol or Lipu-ke-thgn pass at nil times difficult and 
dangerous. From the cncmnping-giound the track leads by « steep ascent to tho 
top of the Blrdligang pass, on which the rocks arc composed of grey-wacke, olay 
(data, tn.lo slate, and near tho pass a few blocks of quartz. During the ascent 
vegetation gradually decreased and towards the summit entirely disappeared ana 
no thing but broken fragments of day and tslc-slnte and quartz remained. Tho 
n M0 must bo about 15,000 feet, the Rdlmfl P«ik to the south rising to 15,290 feet. 
The descent to the bed of the Gori occupies a weary two hours and a half and a 
torrent is crossed by a robust Smndu before reaching Tola (10,780 feet), a village of 
over 300 Inliobltftuts, totapewtura of water alrffljwt bulb, 48 , 

1 For Weller’s journey from tho Uta-ahfirn to tho Balehha pass.' mh* & jj* 
W * j a, S.Ben, X3 ( 116? ) this route is chosen when that along the 

right bank of ibo Gori is closed by accident or by inclement weather. 
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nml rhododendron avo the cliaraclomlio tm'M, nnd about Tola thorn is somo lovd 
giomiil ami cultivation, im-jau being rijio. llciieu to llurplui, five miles, llm I ruck 
is partly level along tlio Bides of the mountain with numerous slips, mid m iionio 
parts piocipitmis nml dangerous. Tlio uickn uro Icbb flinty nml cimlimio metalli¬ 
ferous. Biirplm ia situate in an upon part of the valley With numerous llnltlsi 
aiomid lunlisdivided iuio two hnmlots containing together 4 tl l inlinbllniitH. A fuir- 
aiacil torrontis om^sud by a spar-In id go and its watcin are utilized Cor emm-mills. 
llaro the Uncle crosscH Lha Gnri by n spar-b rid go and about two miloi on tlio 
villngcoE Mfcpa (05 inhabitants) is reached, the looks boing gioywacko mid day 
slate witlimnuflos of (luartK,and towards Hnohbu tlio rock became n rodrtifili-lmnvn 
clay on the weather surface, but grey in the fracture, l’dchhii (7 u.) is situate on 
the left bank of a small stream proceeding from a ghioiot on the eastern slope of 
Narnia Devi nliout three miles from Milam and possossos one of the best views of 
Naiidn Devi to bo had. 

The Glinka is crossed by a spar-badge opposite Milam, whence the road 
ascends by the left bank, passable, but in some places very bad . no grass, nothing 
but loose earth and stones 5 clay slate and grey siliclous sandstone In iiiiuihcs and 
fragments ; the gcmcral appearance of the mountains extremely lmrmi, precipitous 
and shattered. The rivci in sovcial places on eithoi Ride is hounded hy immo'i 
of earth and stone, the dclhris of the hills abovo which riso in nnmormiH places 
into sharp peaks. Tying in the lied uml along the sides of the river me Inigo 
masses of caiiglnmcitne, During a thaw 01 a fail of snow or rain, tho descent 
of stones is almost continuous, rendering tho Gunka glen at Lliat time very dan¬ 
gerous. 801110 of dm stones aro suspended on the top of the rnvino precipices mi 
little pointed peaks and their appearance on ftnnvalnneho day la not ro-iiHuiring lr> 
the traveller below. Tho on cam pi ng-g rounds on tlio road between Milam mid 
Diing.ndiyur aro Jungitng, Samgmig ( 12,030 feet), Bui long Tnlla (I 3 ,<H 0 ) mid 
Ddng ( 13,720 foot). Jlcncothe track rims north-west to the fonloClholJntiL- 
dhfirn pass at ilim, crossing tho river over a brulgo of tdonos winch aro piled on 
nearly a natural bridge of recks; then in about hull a mile to tlio lingo Bum!as 
glacier. Grossing this found tho Uta stream entering the glacier by mi opening 
Bimilnr to Hint at its exit. Tho truck continued along tlio base of llio nimiulnlji 
to tho north-west for a milo and ft half with vory littlo ascent, then turned north 
and commenced rather a stoop ascent over a iimaa of while mlioloua roclc, tlio 
d&brla of tho inouutnin abovo. On reaching tlio summit enmo Lo another rnthor 
lovcl piece of ground, but covered with fragments of 11 darker rock nnd a bhiclccr 
Boil. Thou another ascent over tlio «mno kind of roclc nnd soil and on ronchiiig 
the top camo in flight of tho puss. A little fnrthor on oroisud t,vo Bnow-bodH} 
the first two to Uirco lmndicd yards wide, tlio socoml sixty to seventy yimbi 
Wide. After crossing those the last ascent to tho pass appeal,s. Long beforo thin 
all signs of vegetation had disappeared, and horo tho mountain wan covered 
with small fragments of rock, cl ay-slate, &c. Tho stinta of tho heights to tho 
right and loft of the anconfc wero vory much contortod in all directions. Man son 
Was 0110 hour and twenty-flvo minutas in accomplishing thus Inst ascent,, which 
bo afterwards descended in twcufcy-flvo minutes. The summit of tho pnsH is 
very rounded, nnd iu some places tho strata of olay-nlate crops in nearly a 
vortical position, but dipping n little to the wcst-soutli-woofc mnny, indeed 
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almost n.11 the fragQipnta of rook up to the ascent, were very much intersected 
Willi veins of felspar. To the westward were seen some very lofty snowy peaks, 
but clouds concealed the view and to the north the Bolchba ( q . u.) range formed 
the hoiisson. 

Vjrgam, a patti of parganah Nagpur in British Grarhwdl, is 
bounded on the north and east by Painkhnnda Malla and on the 
woat and south by Malta Nagpur. It compi'isos the valley of tlio 
TJrgam river, wliioli joins the Alakoanda on the right bank near 
Salna, where tlioro is a bridge. The name is derived from tlio 
Uragas, a sub-division of the N6gas, whose rule is commemorated 
in tho name of the parganah Nfigpur. This patti was separated 
from Nagpur Malla iu 1864. Tho patwari of Malla Painkliaada 
col loots tho land-rovonuo of this patti also. 

Vishnuganga, a torrent which joins the Dliauli at Yishnupra- 
yhg, lias two principal sources; of those tho chief is the Saraswati, 
which rises noaily from tho crest of tho M&na pass in tlio glaciers 
of tho ridge which forms the boundary with Tibet. After a course 
of about twonty miles it is joined by the Yislniugnnga, a stream of 
nonrly oqual size which rises in an immense glacier to the north¬ 
east of Iho groat peak of Badrin&th in latitude 31°.4'-0" and longi¬ 
tude 7D°-2S / -0' / , The Visimuganga being the more sacred of the 
two gives its namo to tho united stream and is itself made up of 
three) tributaries fod by throe separato glaciers; tho Satpati to tho 
Houlh-woat, tho Pdbigdr to tho west and the Snpau or principal 
"lacior to tho north-west. The last comes down from a range 
called Paukvmdara constituted as shown by the bmddeia and 
(Ifjbris borno along by the glacier of normal gray granite. After 
a courso of somo forty-throe miles the Yiehnuganga joins the west¬ 
ern Dhiwli at Biahnuprayng and the united stream is thereafter 
known as the Alatada. Nothing can surpass tho desolation of 
th 0 Saraswati valley from a fow miles above JU&na to tho pass. 
A little below Badrinfith, at about 10,000 foot above tho level of 
the sea, an elevation at which elsewhere we find the forest in its 
oimtesfc magnificence, all arboreal vegetation ceases, and after we 
pass in tho valley of tho Saraswati, a few miles further to tlio 
iovtu Of tho lower limit of the belief perpetual snow hardly a shrub 
0L . a blade of grass is to be soon. It is evident that nearly tho 
whole of this valley was once filled with glaciers, and we now see 
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almost everywhoro tho remains of llio anciont moraines in the 
accumulations of fragmonts of rock and debris winch cover the 
bottom and the sides of tho valley. It would bo difficult to dis¬ 
cover clearer evidence in any part of thoso mountains than this 
valloy affords of the indisputable fact that an immonso diminu¬ 
tion has taken place in tho snow and glaciers of tho Himalaya. 
The Bhotiyas doclnro that the procoss is still going oil before 
thoir oyoa, the whole of the glaciors which como down from 
the lateral ravines into tho valley of tho Saraswati havo mended 
far back from tho points which ihoy reached within tho memory 
of man, and that parts of tho road which were formerly almost im¬ 
passable from accumulations of snow tiro now always open and 
easy during tho summer months. 1 One of tho moro roniitrkahlo 
boulders forms a natural bridge over llio Saraswati just a little above 
its junction with tho Vishnugangn: soo Ma'na : Bkotlva maiia'ls. 

Vishnuprayag, or Bishn pray tig, a halting-placo on the road 
from Srinagar to BadriwUh, is situate on tho Yislumganga river in 
parganali Paiukhanda of Grarhwhl. Thorn is- a temple hove built 
on a tongue of rock between tho Dhvudi and tho Yislumganga rivers, 
11 milo from Josliimatli on tho Mfina road. VishnupruyAg is one 
of tho fivo sacred junctions and forms a station on tho pilgrim 
routo. Tho .scenery around is wild and rugged in the oxfromo, 
tho mountains aro bare and rocky and at Lho junction tho DliaulL 
from its superior volumo carries its stream unmixod for a consi¬ 
derable distance. Thoro is a flight of stops cut in tho rook to 
enable pilgrims to bntho in tho Vishnuganga as the river is vory 
doop and swift; bathers aro obliged to hold on to iron chains and 
bars when bathing to provonl themselves being washod away; but 
oven with this precaution a liumbor of persons aro yearly drowned 
at this spot. Thoro usod to bo a wooden bridge over tho Dlmuli 
just abovo tho junction, but tho lingo rock on tho loft bank on which 
a pier rested was washed into tho river and thoro is now a ropo 
brklgo (j Julia). Badrinath is 16 miles distant from this place. 

Waldiya Malla, a patti of parganali Slior iu Kumnon, is 
bounded on llio north by Soti Talla ; on tho west by tho Ih'un- 
ganga (eastern) ; on tho bouIIi by palti Rawnl, and on tho east by 

1 This is tho Fact, notwithstanding Train's slalomout to Uio contnuy in As. lias. 
XVII. 3. 
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11 “ lm ™»‘ Part of praoipitoas hills 
B m °“ 1 ^ at,oa - ^ostetistios a re given under the Tulin 

wXve R t, ™' ^^inU, K ; a Bin, 

Armed \ 1ChMa ' “ ” ma11 PatS ° f P ,r K tl[1!lh Shot >n Kuuwuu 
rmedat &.recent settlement from Patti WoUiya, i, bounded 

™ S6 ™ T n 1U 5 &e ” aU ‘ h hy Wl %“ Tall » 1 “ &» 

, ! bj WaId, y a Malla and on the east by Set! Hulk The 
statistics are given under the Talk Patti. The paMriiifes fa 


. Wl?aMa ' ' asm,] Ppar^nah fibr in Kmnauu 
13 bounded on the north by pattis Waldiyu. Biota and Mhnt < 

° a * est ^ awai 1 «» east by Saiin and on the south by 

Gumdea. A portion of the Pithoragarh and Lolmgb.^ road 
passes through village Bhatyum of this patti close to tie Slur 
valley, but the greater part of ifc lies to the east of Thakil (3,161 
feet), where a peak near Badbe rises to 7,039 feet and Bhamdona 
near Bunga in the north of the patti to 0,224 feet. The Chandra- 
blAga stream flows along the eastern boundary in a aoutharnly 
direction to its confluence with the Kali. The following statement 
gives the statistics of the Malla, Bichla, and Talla Pattis of 
Walcjiya j— 
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The incidence oF the land-tax on the cultivated acre in each 
path is Rs. 1-11-9 in the Mails, Its. 1-9*3 in the Bicbla and 
Ks. 1-9-8 in tlm Talla patti l on the whole assessable area the 
figures are Ra, 0-13-0, Ks. 1-1-0 and Rs. 0-15-S respectively. 
The patwfin resides in 0hatyura 5 and there ia a Bchool in Muhtar- 
kUola. 
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